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NOTES ON CHINESE MEDLEVAL TJRAVELLEBS TO THE WEST. 

By E. Bbetschxeiiieb, M. D. 

RECORD OF AN EMBASSY TO THE REGIONS IN THE WEST. 

(Continued from Vo{. v. p. 327) 

[Let me quote for comparison, from the biography of the above- 
mentioned general Kouo Khan , the accounts given about the capture of 
the fortress of Guirdcouh.] 

“Kouo Kh&n was ordered to take part in the expedition to the west, 
commanded by the prince Hii-lie-wu (Honlagou). In the year 1253 the 
army (i. e. the vangaard commanded by Kitoubouca) reached the realm of 
Mu-ncd-hi. The roads bad been made impassable by the enemy, 
by means of trenches and walls; and the wells bad been poisoned. But Kouo 
Khan defeated the army of the Mu-nai-hi, took a bunded and twenty-eight 
cities, and lolled tbe commander Hu-du~da-r 

unwlju su-fitJi. In the year 1256 Kouo Khan arrived at fv at Ki-du-bn 
(Gnirdcouh). The fortress was situated on the top of the mount Yen- 
han. It was only accessible by suspended ladders, and these were guard¬ 
ed by the most valiant troops. Kouo Khan invested tfco place (according to 
the Berman authors, the Mongols built a wall all round), but it could not 
be taken. It was then battered by means of catapults $|), when the 
commandant fa Btt-djo na-afo'-r surrendered. Hii-lie-wa sent 

Kouo Khan to % *1^ 7G 75 jjfi W. Wv-lu-tw-nai su-Pan to summon 
him to come and submit in person. His father [5j| "j] A-li maintained 
himsdf in the western fortress (or perhaps fortresses). Kouo KhaD took it 
and then went to the eastern one (or ones), forced it (them) also and killed 
all the people.”®* 

The army of the Mu-la-hi consisted exclusively of assassins?* They 
were accustomed, when they saw a young man, to seduce him by holding 

92, Compare notes 88, 89 and 90. By Alt, evidently Ala-eddin tho father of Rcku-eddin is 
meant. According to tho Persian authors, lie was dead at the tirije Gnirdcouh was cap¬ 
tured, but he was alive at the beginning of the siege. It is reported, that Ala-oddin had 
succeeded in sending reinforcements to the invested fortress Guirdcouh. 

92. $!j ;j£ Ji'e-A'o. The first character means M to stab." the seconds “guest/' Both 
in ccHiibiaation mean not a simple assassin, but an assassin 60 nt by the orders of another 
to stab a man. Tlius the Chinese tz'e-k'o would be more significant for designating the 
IsmaSUans, than our 41 assassin.” This Chinese-expression would also invalidate tbe 









2 recoup or an embassy to [January- 

out some advantage, and brought him to feel no repugnance to assas¬ 
sinate his father or brother. After this they enrolled him, and having 
been intoxicated by wine, he was carried into a cavern, and there divert¬ 
ed by music and fair damsels. During several days all his wishes were 
gratified. Finally he waa carried again to the former place, and when 
he awoke they asked him wbat he had seen, and informed him, that if ho 
would agree to become a tz'e-k'o (assassin), he would enjoy after death all 
that happiness by which he was surrounded. Then they gave him every 
day certain prayers and exorcisms to read. Finally (his heart became 
so captivated, that) he was not afraid to execute any commission, and ac¬ 
complished it without fear of death. The Mu-la-lii sent their emis¬ 
saries secretly to the countries which had not yet submitted, with or¬ 
ders to stab the rulers.” It was the same with regard to women (I un¬ 
derstand they were also sent to assassinate). The fealm of the Mu-la- 
hi was hated in the western countries. During forty years they had 
spread terror through the neighboring kingdoms; but when the im¬ 
perial army arrived they were exterminated; not one escaped. 95 

On the 6th of the 4th month Ch'ang Te passed the city of gg ^ 
Gi-lirr . 90 There the snakes all have four feet, and are five feet long. 
The head is black and the body yellow. The skin resembles the skin of 
the |jj£ sha-yi (shark). They eject from the mouth a handsome red 
substance ( D PJt 

[In Kouo Khan’s biography it is stated] “ In the first month of 1257 Koiio 
Kban reached J? Wu~li-r ([ suppose the same as the place Gi-li-r 
in Ch'ang Te’s narrative). The enemy was enticed into an ambuscade and 
defeated. $$ $£ Hai-ya su-t'an (sultan Giath?) submitted” 

Oh'ang Te passed the city of (or the city belonging to) flpf ^lj "J" 
A-la-dmg, and $j| 1^ Ma-tze-t'sang-r.™ There the people had 

their hair dishevelled, and wrapped their heads with a red turban. 
They were dressed in black clothes and thus resembled devils. 

opinion of the great orientalist M. S. De SfiCy, who states, that the name of assassins first 
given by the crusaders to the Isninblions, is erroneously believed .to mean tie French 
word “ assassin.” He tries to prove, that u assassin ” is derived from the Persian word 
hashish, meaning an intoxicating beverage* (D’Ohsscn, 1. o. tom. iii, p. 203.) Remnant 
translates erroneously tz't-k'o by 1 ' dea viritables bandits j” and Piuthier, translating 
more correctly 11 liStes assassin,” is mistaken in spelling tbe Chinese same la-Wo instead 

of fs'e. He confounded the character tfe with the very similar-looking ]f[lj la, mean¬ 
ing ‘‘cruel." 

«• ii * JR £ 0 & *1 # £ P&utluer translates this passage al¬ 

together unintelligibly os follows: (< Les domestiques qui n'nvcientpas encore 6td an 
service de oet Etat deroient d’abord poigunrder lour maitre.” 

®5. ^ $$ ifi Literally: “ exterminated j—no posterity left.” 

98. It« impossible to identify tins place, but probably it was near the eastern border of 
Mazr.ntlemn. 

97. It seems that by four-legged snakes simply lizards are meant; and I think the same luge 
lizards mentioned iu Ch'ang-oh'an’s narrative (note 117), a species of sUlHo. 

98. The view token by Pautbier. that by A-la-ting the city of Hamedan is to be understood 
is untenable. Perhaps by Ma-tze-txang-r Mnzonderan is meant. Butin Kouo Khan's 
biography almost the same name is given to a sultan. 


February.] the regions in the west. 3 

[Kouo Khan’s biography states] “ Proceeding further to the we6t, Kouo 
Khan reached the dominions of pi] jjfljT'J* A-tording, and dispersed his army of 
thirty thousand men. PJ§ $$ Ma-dsa-d(^r sur-tktn surrendered.” 

(There is evidently a confusion of the names). 

[Henceforth Ch'ang Te’s narrative loses the character of a diary. 
He says nothing more about the way followed further on, or about bis 
mission to Houlagou. The last date lie gives in his diary is the 6th of the 
4th month (middle of April, 1259). His journey from Caracorum to Gi- 
U-jt (which place I suppose to have been somewhere near Mazanderan) 
had taken three months and six days. Houlagou, as the Persian his¬ 
torians report,was at that time in Tebriz , where he had established his resi¬ 
dence. It was only in September 1259 that he started for the expedition 
to Syria. The rost of the Si shi ki consists, as we shall see, in relating the 
military events before Ch'ang Te’s arrival, in accounts of the newly-con¬ 
quered countries in western Asia, their customs and products etc. 
Ch'ang Te seems to report only what he had heard I beg to correct a 
former statement in the Introduction, that Ch'ang Te himself vrent to 
Bagdad. After a more attentive examination of the article I am con¬ 
vinced that there is no evidence to that effect; nor does he speak as an 
oy e-witness. It is very unlikely that he was at Bagdad. At the end of 
the Si shi ki it is said, that he was absent fourteen months- His diary 
embraces only a period of three months; no indication is found in his 
narrative where he spent the rest of the time, and we know nothing 
about it from other sources. Let us see what the traveller further reports.] 
Since the imperial (Mongol) armies had entered the Si-yU (the 
countries of the west) about thirty realms had been conquered. 09 

There is a Buddhist kingdom ($ gsj Fo-huo ) called £ £ $)£ 
Kirshi-mi (Cashmere) to the north-west of fj] Hin-du (Hindustan). 
There the clothes and the cup 100 of ^ ^ Shi-Ha (Sakiamuni or Bud¬ 
dha), are handed down from generation to generation. The men in 
that country (the priests or monks) have a venerable and patriarchal 
appearance. They look like the paintings we see in China represeut- 
ing 3H |p TVmo.w 1 They (the religious) eat only lenten food. 102 One 

99. fjffi means "imperial array.” Pauthier always readers tlieso tiro cha¬ 

racters by “prince da sang” (he means Houlagou) ; R&nnsnt by “ le gdniral tart are." 
But there can be no donbt, that wang-shi has no other meaning than I bavo given. It 
will be easily understood, that the Chinese author, speaking of thirty realms conquered, 
dates from "the time when Tchinguiz’a armies first appeared in the west. Houlagou'e 
armies never conquered thirty realms. I may also mention that " prince du sang " in 

the ySon shi is always expressed ty_ 7 j; I ttwig wang, or ofla wary, or 

3E ts'in iaavg. 

100. po “ a cop,” here the oup of a Buddhist monk, or pafra in Sanscrit. 

101. K6musat explains in a note, that by Ta-mo is to be understood BodUlhanna, tlio last of 
the Buddhist patriarchs in Hindustan, the same who went to China and established there 
the doctrine of Bnddha. Ta-mo wont to China in the 6th century of our era. The 
French missionartee in funner tiwoa, who wished at any cost to prove the otuly ex- 
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man consumes in a day one & ho of rice (one ho is as much as can 
be held with both hands placed together). They spend the whole day 
till late at night in religious exercises and comteraplation. 

The biography of Kouo Khan mentions also JB-shi-mi (Cashmere) and a 
sultan J! ffu-li, who sorrendered to the Mongol anna. 1 ” 

In the year 1258 10 * the kingdom of ^ Bao-da™ was taken. It 
stretches from north to south two thousand lu The king had the title of 
Il£ j| harlirfa (calif). The city (the capital) was divided into a 
western and an eastern part A large river (the Tigris) ran between 
them. The western city had no walla, but the eastern one was fortified, 
and the walls wore built of large bricks. The upper part of the walls 
was of splendid construction. 105 

When the imperial army arrived beneath the walls, the battle began 
and a great victory was gained over four hundred thousand men. At 
first the western city was taken and the population massacred ; then the 
army continued besieging the eastern city. AfteT six days 107 storming 
it was taken, and several tens of thousands were killed. The ha-li-fa 
tried to flee in a boat but was captured. 108 

[In Kouo Khan’s biography we find some additional details about the ex¬ 
pedition to Bagdad.] 

istence of Christianity in China, when they first met tire name of Ta-rno in Cliiueso books, 
had no donbt that the apostle Thomas was meant, who thus had carried the Christian 
faith to Chino. I may observe here, that according to A. Palladios’ learned invostiga- 
tions regarding thecarly traces of Christianity in China (Russian Oiiental Review, tom. i), 
no reference can bo fonnd in Chinese works, pointing to the existence of the Christian re¬ 
ligion in China earlier than the 7th century, 

102. /£ ^ M Tn ju kun txia.—Bm is, according to WassilyefPs Chinese Dictionary, 

“ fooanot allowed in fasting,” vis. garlic, onions, flesh and fish. 

105. Tbo country JGsfd-mi here spoken of is doubtless Cashmere. It was known to the 

Chinese much earlier. The Buddhist priest tliian-tsang, ‘in the middlo of the 7th century, 
gives & detailed description of it (Compare Stan. Julian’s Aftmoires sw Us conlrtes 
occidentales, tom. i, p. 167. Cashmere is also tnemtioned in the History of 

tho Pang ( 'I'ang-shu, chap. 2586), and termed there AVs/n-sri. Klaproth in 

bit Al&hoires relnti/s a FAsie, tom. ii, pp. 211 seqq. has compared tire Chinese statemeuts 
regarding Cashmere with the respective Indian nocounts, lire Persian authors do not speak 
of & Mongol expedition undertaken against Cashmere. They mention only Mongol troops un¬ 
der the command of the Noyen Sale, which Lad been sent'in 1268 to the frontier of India. 
(D’Obsson, tom. ii, p. 280.) The Yuan shi States under the same year, that the generals 

Sa-U-tu-la-hua and Ta-ta-r-dcd were sent to Jjfc <§$ Bin-du-sze and & ffe ^ §£ 
Kieshi-tni-r. 

10*. Rdmnsat and Pauthier translate: 1257. The Chinese text has TEL ting-sze which 
Indeed, answers to the year 1257. But ns the Clunese year began in February, the end of 
the year tiry-sse was in. January 1258, and just in January 1258 Bagdad was taken, 
according to the Persian authors. Therefore the Chinese date given for the capture of 
Bagdad is notin contradiction, with that given for the some event by Rashid, as it would 
appear from the translations of the Frenoh sinologues, who render ting-sze by 1357. 

106. I may observe that Marco Polo terms Bs.gdad=ZWskjs. 

106. *Ht ;§£■ Pauthier translates.* 11 le somment est oa parfait 6tat de conser¬ 
vation." This description of Bagdad agrees perfectly with the statements of the 
Mohammedan anthers. Ancient Bagdad was situated on the eastern border of the Tigris 
aod was fortified, whilst tiro suburb Karshi, lying on the western border, had no walls. 

107. The Persinn authors also state, that Bagdad was taken after six days storming. 

108. Rimusat and Pauthier both translate, that the calif escaped, but they have overlooked 

tho character ^ in thoir texts which means, that he was tokon. 
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“ Bao-da is a great kingdom in the west. It is eight thousand li in cir¬ 
cumference. Between the two cities there runs a large river. At the 
time of the siege, Kouo Khan constructed floating bridges to intercept the 
retreat of the enemy on the river. After the dty was taken the kt-U-fo. 
tried to flee in a boat, but having seen that the river was barred, he went 
himself to the encampment (of the Mongols) and surrendered.” 

In the same biography a general of the ha-U-fa> by name jjfcj- fgf ^ 
Djovrdctr-r is mentioned, who was pursued by Kouo Khan. In tie evening 
the Mongol army was tired and wished to rest, but Kouo Khan did not permit 
this and so proceeded more than 10 li further on. In the same night there 
was a heavy rain, and the place at which they first wished to rest was in¬ 
undated ; the water there being several feet deep. On the next day Djou- 
da-r was captured and executed. 109 Kouo Khan took more than three hun¬ 
dred cities. 

The kingdom of the lia-li-fa at that time, considering its wealth and 
its numerous population, stood at the head of all the realms in the 
Si-yti (western Asia). The palace of the ha-li-fa was built of fra¬ 
grant and precious woods (enumerated in the text). 110 The walls of it 
were constructed of black and white jade ^ 3E). It is impos¬ 
sible to imagine the quantity of gold and precious stones found tliore. 
Hie wives of the ha-li-fa were all from China. 111 There wore large pearU 
called fa ipfl tai-sui-tan f w lanshi } m -g ^ ss-ss, 114 £> jSJij ff| 


109. It seems, that by Djovdar the minister and geueral of the calif, Devatdar is meant. 
The events however are confusedly reported. 

Jia # * t a 9E« $ * Pauthier translates: u Le palais dn khn- 

life 6tail entiferement constant en bois de Santa! ot d’iboao, que Ton avail/ail arrive r par 
le Jleuve-” There are four precious woods enumerated in this passage. 

1. {52 Ch’en, properly § cK'en-hiang (Pen ts'ao kang mu, book txviv, f, 20) is 
aloi-wood. This fragrant wood, highly prized by orientals, is yielded by aloe ry Ion 
agallochum. ItU very heavy ; hence the Chinese name cA'en, which character properly 
means to sink under wntor, and luis probably misled Pautliicr to translate, that sandal 
and ebony were floated on the Tigris. In Peking the wood is generally called cJicn- 
hiang = “ heavy fragrance.” The Pen ts'ao states, tlmt the Sanscrit namo of it is 

Pfjf jiJS d-giadu. According totlie Amcnvkosl^ tho Sanscrit name of aloE-wood is 
agaru. Garu— 1 1 heavy. ” 

2. 'Pan. or tandiiang (Pen ts'ao, book xx\iv, f. 36) is sandalwood 

(jsantaluin. album). The Pen ts’ao renders the Sanscrit name of it, which is djandana 

by $jf ^ djan-Can. 

«. ft ft Wu->nti, literally " black -wood" (Pen (s'no, book xxxv, f. 76), is ebony, 
yielded by diosjn/rus dbenvm . According to the Pen ts'ao lliis tree occurs also in the 
southern provinces of Chino. 

4. JH* Hiang-chen-hiang. The Pen tfao describes it ns a red fragrant wood 
brought to China from the Arcliipelngo. Ur. S. W. Williams in his " Chinese Com¬ 
mercial Guide,” mentions the same wood also under the name of “Zaira or tanarius 
major, a tree of Sumatra.” Such a namo is not found in modem botanical wqrks. 

Ia Kouo Khan’s biography it is stated, that owing to the conflagration of the Califs palaoo, 
the. air was impregnated with fragrance to a distance of a hundred li. 

111. An absurd statement. Perhaps there is a break in the Chinese test or there arc erroneous 

letters, but the passage A can only refer to the calif, nnd mean, 

that hi$ wives wero Chinese. 

112. I’ai-sui means “the planet Jupiter,” fa«n= <l a globule.” Chardin, tho well-known French 
traveller who visited Persia in the 17th century, states (Voyage* en Perse , tom. iii, p. 31) 
11 Les Turns et les Tartares appcllent la perle margean, mot qui sigeifle, * globe de ia 
lamiere. 1 ’’ 

118. Regarding lan-thi, whioii is evidently a precious stone, eeo noto 14G bolow. 
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kin-kang-tsuan } ni and many other precious things. Girdles were 
found, which might be estimated at a thousand liang of gold. (See 
note 91 above.) 

The kingdom had endured more than six hundred years under forty 
rulers, down to the time of the (last) ha-li-fa, when it becamo extinct. 118 

The people were handsomer than in other countries. The horses 
bred there were called t'o-bi-ch*a. 117 

The ha-li-fa did not cheer himself up with wine. His beverage 
consisted of orange jnico with Bugar ( sherbet , drunk up to this time by 
tho Mussulmans). 118 

They had guitars with thirty-six strings. One time the ha-li-fa 
had head-ache and when his physicians could not help him, a man was 
Bent for, who played on a guitar of a Dew invention with seventy-two 
strings. The head-ache of the ha-li-fa coased immediately after ho had 
heard this music. 

The ha-li-fa was venerated as a patriarch (jjH properly ancestor) 
by all the people of wostern Asia 119 who were subject to him. 

To tho west of Baoda, twenty days journey on horseback, is 3c jjfj 
T'ien-fang, 1 ® and in it the divine envoy of Heaven (5c ^ jj$), 
patriarch of the western people (#j ;£ jjfl.) is buried. The name of this 
Bage (dS]j) was $if M A -Pei-yen-ba-r. 121 In the interior of the temple, 
there is an iron chain. When trying to grasp it, only the true believers 
(«) will succeed. The unbelievers will never catch it. The people of 
this country have many sacred books, written by the pei-yen-ba-r. Tho 
peoplo are wealthy. There are moro than twenty cities 122 

114. .$’«-« is not os Pauthier translates, & musical instrument. In Xanghrs Dictionary it ii 
stated, that sc-se is n kind of pearl. The Pen ts'ao (book viii, C 55) mentions it among 

tlie precious stones, ^ 5 pao-s/U t which are produced io the countries of the Hui-hui 

(Mohammedans). That of a blue colour (|^f) was called at the time of the Tang dy¬ 
nasty se-s«, 

11C. Kin-kany-tivan is tho common name for diamond, and not as Pauthier suggests an instru¬ 
ment for boring diamouds. 

116. According to tho Mohammedan nnunJs, the enlifale of Bagdad endured six hundred and 
twenty-six years, a. d. 632—1268, under fifty-one califs. 

$ £ JR (& & I am not aware what word is intended by t'o-fti-cA'aevidently 
a foreign word is rendered by the Chinese characters. Pauthier does not hesitate ia 
translating Co-bi-ch'a by “ excellent," but he does not inform us in wbat language this 
word means “excellent" 

n». $ a. a * tit a &, 8 s % tt s .«• PauthieT translates : “ Le klialife 

s*en souciuit pen [i.e. des chevaux]. Leur hois sou est extraite d’une esp&ce d’erange 
rafraichissante qu’ils melnngent avec du sucre." 

119. jffl Hu menus foreigner with regard to Chinn, and especially the people of western Asia 
and India are termed so ; bat Pauthier should not have translated : “ h Pao-ta 6tr.it le 
patriarcho de tons les Strangers; o’est pourquoi tons oes 6trangers etaieut sea servile urs." 
That sounds like a foreign legion in the calif's service. 

120. T'iat-fang (heavenly house) seems to refer to tbs great mosquo of Mecca, which encloses 
the holy kaabtu Burckhwdt in his 1 ‘Travels in Arabia etc." p. 134, calls this great 
mosque Beitullah or “house of God." 

121. Pei-yen-ba -r renders very exactly the Persian peighemb^ meaning “ prophet.” 

122. Tho Chinese author seems to *ajply the name of Pien-fang to tho whole of Arabia. 
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[In Kouo Khan’s biography it is stated] “To the west of Baoda, at 
a distance of three thousand li there is Jjj Tien-fang. m The general 
■££ Dju-ahi there sent a letter (to HonJagou), in which he begged to 
otter his submission. All believed that Dju-shi’s intaition was sincere. Bis 
offer was accepted and no precautionary measures were taken. Bat Kouo 
Khan made the following objection: * Do not forget, that treason on the 
part of the enemy can pat our army in danger. In time of war all is deceit. 
We must take precautions; otherwise we risk bringing shame upon our¬ 
selves.* Precautions were accordingly taken, and indeed Djc-shi came to 
attack our army * but he was defeated by Kouo Khao. G> 

Bar suan-fan (sultan Bar) surrendered.” 114 

To the west of Fien-faug is the kingdom of ^ Mi-H-r,™ a 
very rich country. There is gold iu the ground. In the night at some 
places a brightness can be seen. The people mark it with a feather and 
charcoal. When digging in the day-time, pieces as large as a jujube 

are brought to light 118 Mi-si-r is six thousand li distant from Baoda. 

In the biography of Kouo Khan it is stated, that Mi-si-r is forty li 
(probably a misprint)* distant from T'ien-fang and west of it. Its ruler is 
called sultan pf 75 A'o-nor. 127 

West of Mi-si-r is the sea, and west of the sea is the kingdom of 
jg. Furlang. The covering of the head for women there resembles 
much what we see in onr paintings representing the 3§ f| 

Another Chinese traveller of tLe Mongol time, 53 * $3 Wang Ta-yUcn , who visited 

by sea many foreign countries, in his work fit Tao j/i chi lio, published in 

1360 , calls Arabia Si! T'ien-fang or “heavenly hall." In the History of the Ming 
dynasty, 1868 - 1644 , olmp. 382 , this came is written ~fj T'ien-fang, nnd there is met 
with also the name lift {Jj] Afo-kia. (Mecca). I may obsorve, that the Arabs have been 

well known to the Chinese since the 7th century, under the nnme of ^ Ta-thi. 
See tny pamphlet on the intercourse between the Chinese and the Arabs, published in 1871. 

128. The first character, in the Yuan shi, is written fa, but that Is evidently n mistake 
caused by the omission of a stroke. 

124. It is difficult to moke these confused statements consistent with any of the military ex¬ 
peditions of the Mongols, ns reported by the Mohammedan writers. Perhaps the war 
against Nassir Salah-cddin Your sou/ in Syria is intended. Vassaf gives the text of two 
long letters Nassir exchanged with Hoolagon before the hostilities began. (D’Olisson, l.c. 
tom. iu, p. 294.) Sultan Ba-r is perhaps the emir Beibars, who commanded the 
Egyptian army, which entered Syria in 1260. 

126. Mi-si-r means Egypt, the Mitralm of the Bible, called Marr by the Arabs. 

12$. This sounds like the story reported by Strabo, book xvi, p. 198, who states, “Tlie to- 
pazion found on the island of Opbiodes near Egypt, is a gold-coloured {xp^Oostdr^r) 
diaphanous stone, which is of such a brightness, that it caouot be seen in tha day-time. It 
is only in tho night that tbo gatherer can see it. According to Keferstein (AJineraloyia 
polygktta), the topariou of Strabo is not what we call topaz, but the ckloroyhan, a lund 
of fluor spar, which has the property of emitting a phosphoric light In the darkness. The 
Chinese author in stating the same oboat gold, has probably misunderstood the story he 
heard about shining stones. 

127. The second character is perhaps a misprint, and is to be read ^f| to. Then the name of tho 
Belton would be ICo-to, and could be identified with sultan Ctoutlouz, who at that time 
reigned in Egypt. 

128. jPu-jra (Bodhis&tva in Sanscrit) is one of the Buddhist saints, next Buddha meet venerat¬ 
ed, for his love and protection of living beinga. His idol is represented in almost every 
Buddhist temple, often in the form of a fsraalo, and with curious omnmacts, especially on 
the head. 
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The mon are dressed accordmg to the customs of the hu (westorn bar¬ 
barians) and are of good character. 120 When they go to bed, they do 
not take off their clothes. Husband and wife live separately. 

[The biography of Kouo Khan states] “In the year 1258 (or beginning of 
1259) the prince Hii-lie-wn (Hoolagou) ordered Kono Khan to cross tbo sea 
on the west and subdue Fudung. He summoned the ruler to surrender. 130 

Wvrdu sultan said: { Last night I dreamed of a divine man. 
Now I see this divine man is tbo generaland be surrendered immediately. 
After this the imperial army returned.” 131 

There is (in western Asia) a large bird, above ten feet high, with 
feet like a camel, and of a bluish gray colour (|jj). When it runs it 

129. S? MM # Pauthier translates: “les hommes de ee pays, qui servant 

dans les armies dtraugbres, sont trie-bravos," Rcmusat has: “ Les hommes so at bons 
gnerriers.” 

130. literally “he announced to him fortune or misfortune.” Pauthier misunder¬ 
stood tlus phrase, and took it fur the name of the ruler. 

131. By Fu>-tang doubtless the Franks (Europeans) are meant. The medireval traveller 
Mnrignolli states fYule's Cathay, p. 836), “They term us Franks, not from France 
but from Frnnklana.” Compare also Pegoletti’s notices on the laud route to Cathay 
(Yule l.c. p. 292): “They cull Franks, all the Christians of these parts from Romania 
(Greece according to Yula) westward." Europe, and especially tbe Roman empire, 

known to the Chinese since the beginning of our era, was first called ^ Ta-ts f in 
(tbo great IVin) in tbe Chinese annals. No plausible explanation can bo given about 
tlie origin of this name. In the Aimais of the Tang, 618-907, we are told, that tbe 

country formerly called Ta-ts'in has in later days been called $j} jjj; Fu-tin, and a 
French orientalist has suggested (Nouveau Journal Asiatique, tom. ix, p. 456), tlint the 
name Fu-lin is probably derived from the Greek VoXlv, used in ancient times to designate 
Constantinople. Indeed Masudi (in tlie 9th century) informs us, that tbe Greeks never 
called their city Coustantiuia but Bolin (Yule’s Cathay, p, 402, note). But somo 
iirgnmcnts can also be produced in favor of another etymology of tho name Fu-lin. The 
German tribe of tbo Franks, which name appears first in history in the 3rd century of our 
era, dwelt first on tlie lower Rhine, and afterwards gave rise to that powerful Franconian 
empire, which under Charles the Great embraced a groat part of Europe, and with which 
tlie histoiy of France and Germany begins. Tlie oriental name of Fertnghi , although 
applied by tho Mohammedans to nil Europeans, and which now (in Persia at least) lias 
tbo meaning of 11 foreign,” originated doubtless from our Franks . Perhaps ilia characters 

were also intended to designate tbe word Franks, for in the “■ {tats 
15 Is'ie king gin yi (an explanation of foreign terms found in the works translated from 
the Sanscrit, with an examination of the correct sounds: see Wylie's Notes on Chinese 
literature, p. 169) published in tlie middle of the 7th century, it is stated, that tlie correct 
pronunciation of tlie two characters is not fu-lin but fu-lan, wliicli approximates to tho 
sound fu-lang, by which name tlie author of the Si shi hi designates the Franks. The 
Chinese statement, that a Mongol general should liavo crossed tbo sea and summoned the 
king rif the Franks is absurd. It is however a tiict, that the Mongols had some differences 
with tlie Fx-anks established ut Sid on, and Rashid reports that Hculftgou gave orders to 
expel the Franks from Syria. (Compare PuuUiier's Marco Polo, p. cxxxii.) Besides tlie 
story reported in the biography of Ivouo Khan about the Fu-lang or Franks, they are 
mentioned a second time in die 1’iian shi , in the annals under tbe year 1341 or 1342, chap. 

40, reign of Shnn-ti. It is stated there, that tbe kingdom of J^[) Fo-lang sent as 
tribute, a beautiful black horse, about 11 Chinese feet long and 6 Feet, 8 inches high. It 
was Hack all over, except the bind feet, which were whit8. Pauthier, docs not hesitate 
to state, that by Fo-tang France is meant, and that there can be no doubt, that Philip 
VI of France offered this horse to the Cliineso emperor, Gnubil also translates Fo-lang by 
France. But Col. Yolo (Cathay, p. 340) has produced evidence that tbe horse spoken 
of was brought by Mnrignolli, who in bis narrative of travels states, that be armed at 
Peking in 1342 nnd brought largo horses for tbo Khan. It is only onco, that tlie ancient 

name of }$fj Fu-lan occurs in tbe Yuan shi. In tlie biography of ^ Aisie 
(perhaps Joshua, or Joseph), Yuan shi, chap. 134, it is stated that bis native country wns 
Fu-lan, that ho was well versed iu nil langur,goa of tbe west, and also in astronomy and 
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flaps the wings. It eats fire; and its eggs are the size of a ^ sheng (a 
certain measure for grain). 132 

modiciue. Ho served at first Conyouc khan. Coubilai khan entrusted Urn in 1263 with 
the direction of the astronomical and medical Boards of the Si-yu (Persia), etc. After- 
wards bo received tiie title of Ini-lnn wang (prince of Fmnklatrd). His sons and grandsons, 
as mentioned in the Ymn */», liavo all names which sound like European names, — Ye-li- 
ya (Elios), Lu^ko (Luke), An-tun (Antony). One of his daughters was called /1-na-si* 
mu-sze. I may finally mention, that in the History of the Ming dynasty, 1368-1044 tho 

Franks are termed Fo-lan-gi ; but we must not bo astonished, when wo find 

in the Ming shi (chap. 325) a statement, that the country of the Fo-lan-gi is near Afan- 
la-kia (Malacca). They meant evidently the portugnese, who in the beginning of tho 16tl» 
century had conquered Malacca and settled there, aud in 1617 made their first appearance 
at Canton. Compare Mr. W. F. Mayers able essay " On the introduction anti use of 
gunpowder and fire-arms among the Chinese,” in the Jotirmlof the Horth-China Brunch 
of (he Royal Asiatic Society, 1871. 

132. The large bird with camel’s feet is the ostrich, in Persian jflutur-wur^ (camel-bird). 
Tho Chinese author states, "when it runs it lUps the wings;” which is quite correct. 
As is known, tho ostrich, notwitlrstnnding its wings being wall-developed, is not able to fly, 
but when running rapidly it always extends its wings- It seems to me, that this fact is also 
alluded to in Holy Scripture, Job, xxxix : 18. The English translation of this passage 
runs: "What time she liftoth up herself on high, she scometh the horse and his 
rider.” By lift up on high , I think, tho translator could only mean to soar up. Having 
no knowledge of Hebrew I am not able to discuss the correctness of this translation, but { 
am inclined to suppose, that the Hebrew text has not the meaning suggested by tho English 
translator, all the mors ns the Russian translation of the same passage means,— when she 
lifts up her wings. How should the Jews, who know the ostrich vory well (correct ac- 
conuts are given in the Bibb regarding its habits), have overlooked tho fact, that it it not 
fitted for flying ? Having requested my loomed friend Mr. Schoreschewsky to give mo 
his opinion on the translation of the passage in question, he has kindly replied in the fol¬ 
lowing terms. “You era quite right. The English version is wrong in its rendering of 
the passogo in Job, xxxit: 18. Tho original docs not mean, * AVhnt time she,’— 
namely the ostrich, which is in the feminine gender in tho Hebrew, — * liftelh herself oil 
high but it ought to bo rendered, ‘ What time sha ninkes,’—viz., the wings, which word 
is implied but not expressed in the Hebrew, —‘to float on high, ’ i.c. to flap the wings in tho 
way ostriches'do when they run. The original Hebrew Q Yl Q 

kaeth bammirom tamri, ( at what time on high sha makes to float,’—i. o. the wings. 
'Hie last word 1 tamri ’ is third person feminine future, in the hip!til *or causative form of 
the verb Q mara, which means ‘to fly, to hover, to aonr.’ To render tamri Iri tho 
neuter or the reflexive, as the English version does, is gratnmatically incorrect. The liiphil 
is never used ns a reflexive; it always requires an object either expressed or implied. Tho 
object jn the present case is wings, which is plainly implied; as the word wings is found 
a few verses nhovo. The rendering of the Vulgute (St Jerome's Latin version), gives 
nearly tho same sense, ‘Cum tempos fuerit in ti/tuM ai.as erigi/.’” Tho ostrich, 
nltbough a bird found only in the deserts of Africa and western Asia, was known to 
the Chinese in early times, since their first intercourse with tho countries of the fur 
west. In tho “History' of the Anterior Han” (Ts'icn Horn shtt, chap. 86, articlo 

An-si) it is stated, that the emperor Wu-ti, b. C. 110-86 first scut an embassy to yjf j{i*» 
Mn-si, a country ia western Asia, which according to tho description given of it, can only 
bo idontified with ancient Parthin, the empire of tho dynasty of tha Arsacidcs. In this 
country a large bird, from eight to ntno feet lrigh is found, tho feet, tho breast and tho 
neck of which make it resemble the camel. It eats barley. Tho name of this bird is 

ta-wa-tsio, which meuns in Chinese tho "bird of tho great horse.” Tho 
character trio now moans a "vase used in sacrifices,” but its original meaning was a 
‘‘kind of bird of prey” (see Kanyhi’s Dictionary). It is further staled, that afterwards 
the ruler of Au-si sont an embassy to tho Chinese emperor, ar.d brought as a present the 
eggs of this large bird. In the "History of the Posterior Han” (llou Han shtt, chap. 
U8), an embassy from An-si is mentioned again in a.i>. 101. They brought as presents 
a lion and a large bird. In the “ History of tho Wei dynasty,” 386—558, where for tho 

first lime the name of Po~sxe occurs used to designate “Persia,” it is stated, that 

io that country there is a large bird resembling a camel and laying eggs of large sire. It 
has wings but cannot fly far. It eats grass and flesh, and also swallows men. In the 
" History of the T'ang dynasty,” 018—907, the camel-bird is again mentioned as a bird of 

Persia; and besides this, a statement is found there, that tho ruler of Hi X »rv 
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There is a kingdom “J* Shi lo-tze (Shiraz), winch produces 
pearls. The name of the ruler is M Aosze a-t'a-bei. To 

the south-west is the sea (Persian gulf). The men who are engaged 
in pearl-fishing get into a leather bag, having only their hands free. 
A rope is attached to their loins and thus they glide down to the bottom 
of the sea. They take the pearl-oysters together with sand and mud, 
and put them in the bag. /Sometimes they are attacked there below by 
eea monsters; when they squirt vinegar against them and drive them 
away. When the bag has been filled up witli oysters, they inform the 
men above by pulling the rope, and are then hoisted up. Sometimes it 
happens that the pearl-fishers dte (in the sea). 

S The biography of Kouo Khan states regarding the same kingdom Shi-lo- 
“Tbo imperial army (after having returned from Egypt and Syria) 

huO'lo (ft country generally identified with Tokharettan) sent a onmol-bird aa a present 
to the Chinese emperor. ThB 
Chinese materia meiHcn Pen 
fs’ao bang mb , written at the 
end of tho 16th century, gives 
(chop. 49) a good description 
of the ostricli, compiled from 
ancient authors. It i$ said 
amongst other tilings, to eat cop¬ 
per, iron, stones, etc. and to have 
only two claws on Ins feet Its 
legs are so strong, that it can 
dangerously wound a man by 
jerking. It can run three 
hundred H a day. Its native 

countries are Kf ft A -dan 

and ft $ Lju-bu 
on the African const), 
but tolerably exact 
drawing of the camel-bird in the 
Pen ts’ao proves, that tho 
ostrich was well known to the 
Chiuese in ancient times, and 
that they peid great ntteution 
to it. Our traveller Ch'ang To 
does not speak clearly, where in 
his time tho ostrich was found 
in western Asia, He mentions it 

after having spoken of the Franks. In the “ History of the Ming dynasty” (Ming 

sfo, chap. 326), the country of & H f£ Hu-lu-mo-ste (Hormuz on the Per- 
Rian gwt) is mentioned as producing ostriches. Lot us see what western authors 
state about the existence of ostriches in western Asia. In a learned article on the 
geographical distribution of the ostrich, by the well-known ornithologists Hartlaub 
and I'wl, (sec Petermnnn’s Geotpr. Mitlheil , vol. xvi, p. 380), it is stated, that 
in recent hooks of ornithology, the ostrich is always spoken of only as a hjrd of Africa, 
i, saw it ou the borders of the Euphrates ; and ancient Persian authors as 

well as Chinese mention it as a Persian bird, occurring even in the eastern port of Persia, 
ihc inquiries mntle on this subject by modem traveller’s has led to the interesting con¬ 
clusion, that up to the present time ostriches are met with, although not frequently, in the 
countries of western Asia, assigned to them by the Chinese authors. The Prussian consul 
at Damascus states, that every year about five hundred ostriches are killed in the deserts 
near that place, lire well-known traveller Mr. Vamhcry informed tho authors of the 
above-mentioned article, that ostriches arc well known in Kerman, and that they are even 
occasionally killed on the lower Oxns, near Kungrnt. 
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went to the south-west (it is not clear from what place; probably there is 
a mistake, and it should be read--' to the south-east’), to the kingdom of 
Shi-lo-tze. The enemy’s troops presented battle, but were defeated at the 
first attack. The Sultan {jg "J; fqf Huan-sze-gan a-t'a-bd 

surrendered.” 183 

Tho country of j£|J ^ Yin-du (Hindustan) (amongst the enume* 
rated kingdoms) is the nearest to China. The population of it is 
estimated at twelve millions of families. There are famous medicines, 
great walnuts, precious stones, i§- ki-she, 1%i ^ Wi pin-t { ie 135 and 
other products. In this kingdom there are largo bells suspended near 
the palace of the ruler. . People who have to prefer a complaint strike 
against the bell. Then their names are legislated and their causo is 
investigated. The houses are mado of reeds. As it is very hot there 
in summer, people pass the whole time in the water. 

Tho biographer of Kouo Kban seems to have been mistaken in speaking, 
next after having mentioned Shiraz, of a country ^ $$ Phi-i K ie, which 
as we have seen, in the Si dii hi is enumerated amongst the products of 
Hindustan. In this biography it is clearly said, that tbo imperial army 
reached Pin-t'ic. Kouo Kban defeated the enemy and the sultan jfll 3|| Gra¬ 
ys surrendered. 

133. The Shi-Io-tze of the Chinese authors is Shiraz. On my ancient Chinese map tho name 

is written oS She-la-tze. I may observe, that Marco Polo calls this place 

Serazy. What tbo Chinese author records about pearl-fishing is quite c::nct, and sounds 
in some parts like a translation nindo from tlic statements given by the Arabian geogra¬ 
pher Eilrisi, about pearl-fishing noar Balm vain (see Edrisi, traduit par J Hubert, tom. i, pp. 
373-377). Baharaln was, according to D’Ucrbclot, Bill Orient, p. 15S, in ancient times 
the name of a province of Arabia, stretching'along Clio western shore of the Persian gulf, 
and finned for the pearl-fishing on its coast. On modern maps 1 find only the island of 
Bali arc! ii marked, well known also in our days for the pearl-oyster beds in its neighbor¬ 
hood, largely worked by the proprietors. (Compare Brenner’s Report, in Peletmann’s 
Geogr. Mitthcil- 1873, p. 37.) Bnharain is also marked in its proper place on the an¬ 
cient Chinese map, mid the name is rendered there by the diameters /\ 

Bn-ha-la-yin. At tho timo the Mongol nrniies invaded western Asia, Shiraz, or Hither 
of which Shirnt wus tlic capital, formed a little realm governed by n(obeys (ancient 
governors of the Seldjoncs, who had become independent, were designated hv this name). 
Tho Chinese characters a-la-bci are doubtless intended for this name. "When the Mongol 
armies appeared in Persia, the a to hey of Furs had spontaneously rendered homage to tlio 
conqueror, and ho was not troubled it> his possessions. But after (ho conquest of the 
califate, disorders took place in Pars, and lloulngou then sent a division to Shirni to punish 
tho atabey Seldjouc Shall. (See D’Ohsson 1. c, tom. iii, pp. 400 seqq.). I ciuuiot identify 
the names of tho atabey us given by the Chinese authors. 

134. Ki-she-hiaaq (chicken tongue fragrance) is according to the Pea fs'tto kftng inti (book 

xxxiv, f. 30), a synonym of "J* ting-hinny (nail fragrance), which is the common 
limno for cloves (tbo dried aromatic ilowor buds of cnrtjo\>hy}hts aromaticus). Judging 
from the authors quoted in tho Pen is'no, as mentioning cloves, Ibis spice seems not to 
have been known in China before the 6th century. 

185. Pin-t'ie is, as the Pen Is'no kang vttt explains (book vili, p. 86, article fie, “ iron ”), 
a very valuable steel, brought from Po-sze (Persia). It is said to cut gold and jade. 
There were many places besides Damascus famed ui western Asia for their steel Wades, 
etc., for instance Meshed and Ispahan. The Indian steel is also very valuable, A 

Chinese author however of the 10th century identifies the pin-tic with ch'i-tie- 

shi (stone, which cats iron), which latter Stun. Julian states correctly {MCI. de Geogr. 
Asittt. p. 01) to lie tho magnet. In the Pen ts’ao, book x, f. 2. the magnetic iron ore is 

also termed 15 iz'e-shi (stone with affection), and VJji ^ -Q si-chen-shi (stone 
attracting tho uccdle). It is found in many provinces of Chinn. 
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Ia the 7th month of 1259 the saltan pfif JfL A-dsao of the kingdom 
% ^ WvJin came to offer his submission. He surrendered a hundred 
and twenty Large and small cities with seventeen hundred thousand 
families. In the mountains there, much silver is found. 

[The biographer of Kouo Khan states regarding the same subject as fol¬ 
lows.] In the year 1259, the scattered army of the kingdom of Wu- 
tin, amounting to forty thousand warriors, was defeated. The sultan |ijjj jjiJ'J' 
A-bie-dmg surrendered, and a hundred and twenty-four cities were cap¬ 
tured. 180 

The kingdom of the || §j2 K'i-tan (Black K<itan) is called 

K'i-U-wan (Kerman ; the third character must be read |f| man, 

I think). The name of the ruler is sultan fa, It M T Hu-Hao-ma -ding,. 
Having heard of the glory of the prince (Houlagou), he came to submit 
He has a great city jg, ^ Ba-li-sze. n7 

The biography of Kouo Khan speaks also of Kerman and states that JSHdr 
wan is south of Wu-lm. The ruler is called fa ^ $§ ~y Hu-du-ma-ding- 
After this in the biography it is said, that the Si-yii was subdued and Kouo 
Khan went home to the emperor MaDgou, arriving there a short time before 
tbe latter died. (Maagou khan died in August, 1269.) 

[Here Chhing Te finishes his enumeration of the different countries 

which had recently been invaded by the ‘Mongol armies. The re¬ 
mainder of his report contains only the mention of beasts, plants, pre¬ 
cious stones, and other products found in western countries. He adds 
various miraculous tales, which at that time may have circulated 
among the Persians.] 

The $$ Shi~tze (lion). 138 The mane and the tail of the male 

136. Il is difficult to say what country is meant by f Vu-/iri, and wliat sultan by A-dsao or 
A-bie-ding. These names cannot ba identified with any name of countries or princes 
mentioned by tbe Persian authors. 

137. The Chinese authors evidently speak of Kernian, which is up to this day, the name 
of a city and a province in southern Persia. The Chinese author is right in calling 
Kerman the kingdom of the Black K'itan (Carakitai). Cara means “ black ” in Mongol 
as well as iu Turkish. The name of Carakitai used by the Persian historians therefore is 
not a Persian name. In a previous note (see Ch'ang-ch'un’s travels, note 83), I hare spoken 
of this dynasty originating in eastern Asia, and reigning in central and western Asia 
nearly a century, until it was overthrown by Tcbinguiz khan in 1218. After Tchinguiz 
had left western Asia, Borac Hadjib, at first an officer of the khan of Carakitai, after¬ 
wards entering tho servico of the sultan of Kbovaresm, had succeeded in establishing 
hinrsolf in Kerman, and founded a dynasty, which maintained itself there until 1309. 
This is tho dynasty of the Carakitai in Kerman, spoken of by the Chinese author. Tire 
city of Ba-lasze mentioned there, seems to be the city of Bar sis, which is quoted In 
D’Eerbelot’s Bill. Orient, p. 175, as a city of Kerman, or perhaps Berdardshir or Cans shir, 
which D’Herbelot states to have been the ancient capital of Kennnn. D’OUsson (1. e. tom. 
in, p. 6) spells the name Keuashir. On the ancient Chinese map there is a place 

)|0j Sie-la-shi marked, east of Shiraz, which by its position might be identified 
with Kevashir or Kenn&n. The sultan Hu-du-ma-ding of the Chinese author seems to he 
Kolb-eddin , who reigned about that tune in Kerman. But he ie stated by D'Qhsson to 
have died in 1268. 

138. Tlie proper name of the lion in Chinese is shi, and so it is called in the Pen ts'ao. 

The character tze properly meaning “son,” in the popular spoken language is often 
appended to words, without having any signification. The lion, although an inhabitant 
onlyofAfricn and western Asia, was known to tho Chinese hi early times. It seems, 
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liou are like tassels. By a blow with the tail it can seriously hurt men. 
When it roars the sound comes out from the belly. The horses hear¬ 
ing the roar are seized with great terror and urinate blood. 

that tliis animal U first mentioned in Chinese hooks in the second century before our era. 
In the “ History of tho Anterior Han” (Js'icn han shu, chap. 961), it is stated, that in 

the kingdom of ,% TVu-Ao-sAaa-fi the animal £jjj sAi is found. Tho des¬ 

cription given of this country points evidently to some part of Persia. All accounts regard¬ 
ing countries iu western Asia, as found in the 7i*»en han sku, seem to have been gathered 

by the general Clinng I£ien, who went there about b. c. 120. The character fjjjj shi 
properly means u master.” There is some probability for tho slew, that this character wns 
first intended to render tho Persian name of the lion, which is sAir. The “ History of 
the Posterior Han ” (f/ou han situ, chap. 118) reports, that iu the year a. d. 87, the 
ruler of dn-si (ancient Parthia) sent a shi, or “ lion,” and an ostrich as presents to the 
emperor of China, In the year 101 another lion was sent from there to China. In the 
“ History of the Northern Wei,” 386-558, where Persia is first described under the name 
of Po-sze, lions are mentioned as beasts of that country', and the 14 History of the T'ang ” 

speaks of a lion sent by the ruler of the country of JPang (which is generally believed 
to answer to tho present Samarcrmd), to tho emperor of China, iu tho 7th century. Cp to 
that time the lion iu Chinese books was not designated by a distinct character as now, but 

always by 0jji shi, meaning properly “ master.” As may be fouud in Kanghi’s Dictionary, 

tho character $ij)sAi for “lion " wns invented about a. d. 660, for it appears first in the 
Chinese dictionary l'ang yiln At tbe time of the Ming dynasty in the 15th century', 
Lons wero repeatedly carried from western Asia to China. Det ruled accounts of this 
subject may be found in the Ming shi, chap. 332, art. Sa-ma-r-hm (Sanrurcand). It 
is stated there, that in 1475 the so-h-fun (sultan) yl-Aei-nia of Samarium (it seetns 
Mirza Ahmed, the son of Almsaid, and tho great-grandson of Tamerlane is meant), 
together with the ruler of Yi-sze-pa-han (Ispahan), sent two lions as a present to the 
Chinese court. When the ambassadors arrived at Su-chou in the present proviuco of 
Kan-su (the great highway from western Asia to Peking at that time, still led through 
this place, as at the time of Marco Polo), they requested liigh o(Beers from tho Chinese 
court to bo sent to meet them, and to receive the lions. This subject was discussed in the 
council of Chinese ministers, and from different sides it was objected, that lions are useless 
beasts ; they cannot be employed iu sacrifice, they ara also unfit to bo yoked to a cart; 
therefore they should be refused. But the omporor ordered an eunuch to be sent to 

receive tire lions. The food of tlie lions consisted in two living sheep, two jura of IS if 
tsVyii (a kind of sour soup) and two jars of milk with honey, every day. The objections 
made in the council of ministers against lions, were not in harmony with the popularity 
this animal enjoys in China even in our days, where tho Chinese know the lion only from 
ancient paintings, or from the grotesque ancient marble lions guarding the entrances of 
the palaces of princes or their cemeteries. Zi Shi-dun, the author of the repeatedly- 
quoted Pen ts'ao k-ang mu, who wrote in tho second Italf of the 16lh century, gives (book 
xli, f. 1) some interesting accounts regarding this animal, which provo, that tbe lion has 
made the same lofty impression upon the Chinese as upon western nations, who in their 
popular traditions always consider the Lon ns the king of nnimale. Li Shi-cben in ex¬ 
plaining the Chinese name of the lion, suggests that it was called shi (master) as being 

tire king of animals ("jjj ^ J|). (This etymology does not invalidate my view, that 

shi originally intended the Persian sAjV). Ho terms the Sanscrit ($fc) name fa 
seng-kia (the Sanscrit name of the lion is singltd). He states further: “Tho lion is 
found in all countries of western Asia, it resembles tho tiger, but is smaller. Tbe colour 
of its skin is yellow or like gold. The head is largo and like copper, the forehead is like 
iron, the claws are like iron hooks, the teeth like a saw, the ears are pointed, the nose is 
turned up, the eyes shine like lightning, the roar resembles thunder. Wien the lion is 
enraged it is imposing by its teeth ; when it is cheerful, it is imposing by its tail. The 
tail of the male lion has at its end a large tnft of Lair. The face is provided with 
whiskers. When tho lion roars, all oilier beasts tiee away, and the horses uriuate blood.” 

A good drawing of the lion is found in the ancient dictionary §f| 1th ga. The 
commentator of this dictionary who wrote in tho 4th century, tries to identity the lion(sAi) 
with a beast stmu-ni mentioned in ancient Chinese books, as eating timers and leo¬ 

pards, a completely arbitrary identification. In the hist edition of tho Rhy<t (1802), in the pre¬ 
face it is stated, that tho drawings appended to that work dale from the time of the Sung 
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The wolves in those countries have also manes. 139 

The jf[, ^ k^ung-tiio (peacocks) of the western countries are like 
the peacocks represented in our paintings, only they have their tails 
covered by the wings. But every day at noon the tail opens like a 
splendid green screen. 140 

There are also hiang-mao (fragrant cats), 141 resembling our 



,0 dynasty, and that they 
,lyy, hare been carefully copi- 
'//it ed. Thus the drawing 
of the lion, I present 
here to the reader was 
made originally between 
the 10th and 12th cen¬ 
turies. The lion seems 
to have spread in an¬ 
cient times over the whole 
of western Asia, as far 
even as Tran soriana. 
Alexander the Great is 
reported by Cartius to 
have killed a lion in 
that country, between 
the present S am nr can d 
and Bokhara. We are 
told by the Persian au¬ 
thors, that Houlagou in 
1266 arranged a lion 
hunt near the Djihoun 
(Oxns), and that ten 
lions were killed. (D’Obs- 
bod, tom. iii, p. 140.) 
found only in southern 


As for as 1 know, at the present day in western Asia, lions are 
Persia, especially near Shiraz. 

189. Perhaps tho author speaks of hyenas. 

140. R&nusat translates the three characters jo ts'ui p'ing by, “ commo fait 

1’oisanu tsoin.” He dees not translate tho character p'ing at all, which means “screeu.” 


fpj §{£ Fei-ts'ui is the Chinese name of the kingfisher (alcedo bengalensis), tho head!, 
ful green feathers of which are made up into different ornaments. Therefore means 
also “green.” I need not mention, that the kingfisher never spreads cut his tail like the 

peacock, as Rteinsnt states. JL ^ K'ung-ts'io is the Chinese name for the peacock. 
In European hooks relating to China, I have often seen the Chinese name of the peacock 
translated by, “bird of Confucius.' 1 Indeed tho character K'nng represents Confucius' 
name and ts'io means “bird,” But the Chinese do not intend this meaning. K\ng 
means also “ great, excellent,” and at the time of Confucius the peacock was Dot known in 
China. The Pen tx'no (book xlix, f. 17), in explaining the name of the peacock Gtatea, 
that Hung means “great;” but that perhaps by this sound a leathern (foreign) word is 

intended. $ & 5§ Mo-yu-h is given there as the Sanscrit name cf the bird. (Accord¬ 
ing to Crawford’s Dictionary of the Indian islands , p. 833, its Sanscrit name is manura). 
The peacock seems to be first mentioned in Chinese books in the beginning of our era. 
I have not been able to find any allusion to it in the Chinese classics. In the “History of 
the Posterior Han,” which began its rule s. r>. 25 {Hon han sku , chap. 118), the Hung- 
ts'io is enumerated amongst tlie animals found in Piao-chi, which country is generally 
identified with Persia (Tadjiks). The Pen ts’ao states, that the peacock occurs in Kiao* 
chi (Cociiinchina). In China it has always been considered as a rare bird, end our 
traveller Ch*ang To seems only to have seen paintings of it in China. Now Chinese 
mandarins wear peacock feathers on their caps, as a mark of distinction, but the bird is 
not frequently met with. 1 have seen it occasionally kept by bird-sellers in Peking. The 
native country of the peacock is India. 

141. Hiang-mao, “fragrant cat.” The author means doubtless the civet cot, which produces 
the perfume known under the name of civet and highly prized by the orientals. There 
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i t'w-pao. 1 ** Their excrements and urine are fragrant like musk. 
There aTe ying~wu of five colours (i. e. variegated parrots). 
M Ftog-t l o (wind camels) are used for despatching couriers. 
They make a thousand li in one day. 543 But there are po-ko 
(pigeons), 144 which also transmit news to a distance of a thousand li in 
one day. 

are two species of viverrn yielding this perfume, v. civeltit in Africa, and v. sibetha in 
India. Both ora kept ia a haJf-domwticated stalo, for the pnrposo of yielding civet. I 
am not aware whether die civet cat is met with in western Asia in a wild stale, but ns 
the Persians and Arabs in ancient times were very fond of civet, Uiey probably kept the 
animal 

142. In the mountains west of Peking there are two kinds of panthers. The smaller species is 
called t*u-pao by the Chinese. 

143. By feng-fo, or os the Pen ts'ao (book I, f. 83) writes the name jjijl fatg- 

JcHbt’o (wild-footed camel), explaining that it means swift like the wind, the Chinese 
authors understand the one-humped camel or dromedary (caxnelus dromedRTius). Tie 
latter name is derived from the Greek Apo/raf, "swift.” So Shrabo torms the swift 

camels (book xv, p. 724) with which Alexander Magnus pursued Darius, and afterwards 
Beesns the murderer of the Persian king, to Bactria. The one-humped camel is a native 
of Africa and the south-western part of Asia, wliilst the two-humped camel (camelus 
bactrianus), is an inhabitant of central Asia and Mongolia. But it is found also in Persia. 
It is remarkable that the existence of camels, and their usefulness as beasts of harden, in 
different parts of the ancient world, depends upon certain climatic conditions, wliick are 
diametrically opposite. Tire two-linmped cornel inhabiting the vast plateau of Mongolia, 
where the winter is exceedingly cold, is not fit for supporting heat; but in winter it is quali¬ 
fied to bear extreme cold, snow-storms and want of norishment for a long time. In win¬ 
ter time the Russian mail between Kiachta and Peking can only bo earned by cornels 
through the Mongolian desert. The western camels, on the contrary, aro beasts fit only 
for the hot Bandy deserts of Africa and Asia, where the temperature iu winter does not at¬ 
tain low degrees, and is very sensitive to snow and cold. Numbers of camel skeleton* can 
bo seen on the roads crossing mountain ranges in Persia, and covered with snow in win¬ 
ter time. The one and the two-humped camels, although confined originally to different 
parte of Asia, were both known iu early tiroes to the eastern as well as to the western 
Asiatics. I possess some photographs of tho mins of Persopolis, taken by my late friend 
Colonel Pesce, in which tho two-humped cornel repeatedly appears in tho bas-reliefs of the 
ancient capital. On tho other side it can bo proved from the Chinese nnnols, that the 
Chinese knew dromedaries in the second century' before onr era. It was again the general 

Chang Kien, who brought the first accounts of the ~ yi-fcng-i r o-to, “ ono- 

humped camels,” he saw in tho country of the Ta-yve-ii (Afassagetce, according to Ritter, 
near the Oxus). Compare Ts'ien han situ, chap. 36- Afterwards they are often men¬ 
tioned in the dynastic histories, sometimes also under the name of ^ ^ ]§fcf lu-feng-t'o 
(meaning also " one-hmnped camel"), as camels of western Asia. The two-humped camel 
of the Mongolian deserts is larger and plumper-shaped than the one-humped, and cannot 
be trained for swift racing like tho slender-shaped dromedary, which has been noticed by 
our Chinese traveller ns the “wind camel.” Chardin, a French traveller in Persia, about 
two hundred years ago, states, that the camels in Persia trained for the scrvico of the 
couriers, nre called revaftie, “runner,” and adds, that the same camels wero known to 
the Hebrews under the name of gmela fareka, meaning “chnmeau volant.” I have not 
been able to find in M'Clintock’a valuable Encyclopaedia of Biblical Literature a term 
sounding like that Ab regards wild camels, tire Pen ts l ao quotes an author of the 11th 

century, who states, that (ff; ye-t l c (wild camels) nro mot with only in the deserts 
north-west of China proper. Their existence there, up to onr days, 1ms been ascertained 
not only by the Russian traveller Mr. Przeuialsfo/, but Mr. Elias (Proceed. R. Geogr. 
Soc. voL xviii, p. 1) quotes othor modem travellers, who notice the wild camel in the 
deserts of central Asia. 

144. The conveyance of letters by means of pigeons is au oriental invention. Tire Persian 
medieval authors mention repeatedly carrier pigeons nsed in western Asia, oven in timo 
of war. In 1262, when the Mongols besieged die city of Mossul, n tired pigeon, destined 
for the besieged, sat down cm one of the catapults of the Mongols and was caught. It 
wa3 found that the pigeon carried tba nows of the oppronch of an army sent to rcliovc 
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J$J SJian-fiu (corals) grow in the south-western (Mediterranean) 
sea. They are taken with iron nets; some of them being three feet 
in height 145 

The ^ ^ lan-ch'i is found on the rocks of the mountains in the 
south-western countries. There is also the bj ya-sze of five (differ¬ 
ent) colours; which is of a very high price. 145 

Mos$ul. The Mongols bad jiut time to send a corps against the enemy which was de¬ 
feated. (D’Ohsson L c. tom. iii, p. 872.) Carrier pigeons are known also in China. The 

Pen Is'ao informs os (book xlviii, f. 84, art, ko, “pigeon ”) that the pigeons which 
carry letters are termed j^(/ewis (Hying slaves). We are also informed, that the 

Sanscrit name for pigeon is j|S ■||j )J5 kia-bu-de-kia (intended for kapota). Tho 

Persian name for pigeon is kebuler. 

145. jS/ian-f>v- The sanje name is nsed op to this tine in China to designate corn Is, which 
are highly valued here. The Pen is r ao treating of the coral (book viii, f. 53 ; it is ranged 
there among the precious atones), ventures no explanation of the name shan-hit. It 
seems not to be a Chinese name. Corals nre not found in China. I find them for the first 
time mentioned in the “History of the Posterior Han,” a, d. 25—221 (Z7cu han shu, 
chap. 118). Corale are said there to be a product of Ta-ts'in hio (the Roman empire ; 
see note 131). In the “History of the T*aog dynasty,” 618*907 (Pang shi , chap. 2585, 
article Fo-lin, “ the Greek empire;” see note 131), somo accounts of coral-fishing are given 
in the following terms: “The coral tree grows in the sea on rocks like mushrooms. It 
is at first of a white colour j after a year it chauges to yellow, and in the third year it be¬ 
comes red. The branches are much entangled. Tho coral tree, which attains a height of 
three to four feet, is fished up by iron nets, by means of which it is broken off from tho 
rocks.” This is a short but quite correct description of coral-fishing ns it is even now 
practised in the Mediterranean, the only sea where true red corals, corn Ilium ruln-um, 

are found. The Pen Is'ao gives as the Sanscrit name of the coral ^ ffijj 

ko-bai-so-fu-h. 

146. I have not been able to find either in the Pen Is'ao, iu any Cluneso dictionary or other 
Chinese book, an explanation regarding tho products lan-ch'i and ya-sze mentioned in the 
above passage. Panthier translates the first hy—tpidendron rouge (?) and the second by— 

canards sauvages gut s mb lent toujours midiler. Tne character lan in Chinese, 
means indeed a plant of the order of orchids, and ch'i means “red;” but Pautbier should have 
known, that in Chinese the adjective is never placed after the substantive as in French, 
and in translating these two characters they could only be rendered by “ lo rouge d’epiden- 
dron.” The character ya means not “wild ducks,” but on tho contrary “tame dudes 

sze means “meditate.” Pnuthier is also iu error in translating ff* |Tf 

“ croit dans des m out agues rocheuses situfcs n\i milieu de la mer du sud-ouost (lo golfe Per- 
sique).” Si-nan-hai (meaning literally “south-western sea”) is a general term always 
used in Clunese books to designate tho countries towards or near the south-western 
see, just as mn-hai (southern sea) means the islands of the Archipelago. The Chinese 
author when speaking of products found in the south-western sea, adds the character 

tf* cfiung (in, in the middle) as we shall see further on. I am of opinion, that the Chinese 
author does not intend by the names lan-ch'i and ya-sze “flowers” and "philosophic 
ducks” but speaks of precious stones ; for he enumerates tho products of the countries in 
a certain order, and after having spoken of coral, he mentions the lan-ch'i, the ya-sze of 
five difforent colours, and after that diamonds. He states also that the ya-sze is highly 
prized. I thiDk, therefore, there can be no doubt, that precions stones are meant, and 
after having looked in Keferstein's Mbneralogia polyglotla for the w«st-Asiatic nnme3 of 
different stones, I came to tho conclusion, that lan-ch'i is thi> same ns towfsAiwer, the 
Arabic name for lapis-lazuli, and by the ya-sze of five colours probably jasper is meant, 
which is termed in Arabic yashm. As is known the ya-sk-peh, which is the same as jas¬ 
per, was one of the twelve stones in the breastplate of the high priest, as mentioned in 
the Bible. Mr. Emanuel in his history of diamonds and precions stooes, 1867, pp. 173,174 
and 222 states, that the jasper found near Smyrna, in Greece and in Egypt of various 
colours (yellow, red, green, black, brown) was most highly prized by the ancients. But 
Eomnuel is wrong in stating, that jasper is highly prized also in Chino, and that the seal of 

the emperor is made of it. The imperial 6eal iu China is made of “jade,” ;Eyu. I am 
not aw8re, that the Chinese now know jasper, at least I hnve not seen it here, nnd know 
not the present Chinese name of it. Bnt lapis-lazuli is well known to the Chiuese, nnd 
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The ^ p|j §K kin-kang-tsuan (diamonds) come from Yin-du 
(Hindustan). The people take flesh and throw it into the great valleys 

the modern name of it is ^ ts'ing-kin (nzure gold). Chino, and especially tho cap¬ 
ital, is very rich in precious stones ; but as very few kinds of them ore produced in this 
country, they evidently have been brought from abroad, and 1 suppose most of the beau¬ 
tiful rubies, sapphires, emeralds, etc. sold in Peking, and emanating for the greater 
part from the establishments of impoverished princes and nobles, came to China in early 
times, and especially at the time western Asia was devastated and plundered by the 
Mongols. Most of the ancient names of precious stones in Ciiina are changed at the pre¬ 
sent day. I apologize for a digression from the subject, when inserting here a small notice,— 

dating from the Mongol time,—on western precious stones. In the Clde keng f«, 

notes on different matters referring tq the time of tho Mongol dynasty, written by a learned 

Chinese in the 14th century, an article is found (chap. 7) entitled 
Hui hid ski (on, (Precious) stones of the Mohammedans, In the introduction the author 
saysThe (precious) stones in the countries of the Mohammedans are different in appear¬ 
ance and in price. At the close ot the 13th century, one of the rich Mohammedan mer¬ 
chants sold a $1 ijllj hung-la (‘Bains ruby' as we shall see further on) to the Chinese 

government. It weighed 1 limy and 3 (s’ien, and was estimated at 140.000 U ting paid 
in bank-notes. (N. B. 1 liang^lO ts'ien=l* oz. av. 1 ting at the time of the Mongols was 
50 linug silver, not as Pauthier erroneously states, M- Polo, p, 320, ten liang. Bnt tiie paper 
money was worth only a tenth of its nominal value.) The emperor placed it on the top of liU 
cap, and thus it was afterwards successively transmitted from one emperor to another. 
The emperors always put it on at the new year, on their birth-days and on other solemn 
occasions. The Mowing are the stones I (L e. the Chiuese author) know, and I shall 
give a list of them: " 

"1. i fil ^jIJl Hnngshi-Cvn, ‘red stones.’ There are four kinds. 

The j|0] la. 11711611 of a pale red colour, it is very beautiful. 

The ill ln-djc-da. The stones which are of a deep red colour and 

thin, are the most valuable. 

Tho ^ iJt si-ltt-ni is of a dark red colour. 

The gu-tmi-lan has an irregular colour ; it is red mixed with dark 

yellow. Although this stone is found in large pieces, it is the least valuable of 
the above-mentioned,” 

N. B. La denotes laL, which is the Persian name for Balas ruby. This stone is of a rose 
red colour (Keferstein, p. 20 ; Emanuel, p. 220). Bidjeda of the Chineso author means 
the Persian bidjade, by which name another kind of ruby is meant (Keferstein, p. 23). Si- 
la-ni denotes probably “from Ceylon." It is known, that very fine rubies come from that 
country. I do not know what red stone is meant by gu-ntu-ltm] perhaps k'tt-nta-la, a kind of 
opal (Keferstein, p.68). At the present day, tho names given above forrubies are unknown 
in China. The ruby is called jfT ^ kung-pao-shi (red precious stone) in Peking. 

“2. Lii-shi-t'ou, ‘greeu stones.’ There nra three kinds found together 

in the same mines. 

'The djv-ba-bi tnkes the first rank. It is of a deep green colour. 

The D!| /fc dju-vm-la is of medium quality. 

The ^ Jf; sa-bu-ni, which is of a pale greeu belongs to a lower class." 

N. B. These three green stones are without doubt emeralds, and the names given to them 
by the Chinese author can easily be recognized as Arabic and Persian names for different 
varieties of this stone. See ICeforsteio, p. 43. The name dsobab (meaning “ cantharides,” 
flies with beautiful greeu wings) was applied by the Arabs to a first-quality emerald of 
a deep green colour ; whilst stibuni (meaning “sonp-green was tho name of an inferior 
kind of a pale colour. Dju-ma-la is probably intended for zutend or aanurrod, general 
terms for emerald in Persian and Arabic. Eveu now the emerald in Peking bears a 

similar name, being termed {D. TsU-niu-lu. It is also known under the name 

lii-pao-shi, “ green precious stone.” 

“3. The stones called tJl ya-hu or iJ5 yfl-jw- 

The red ya-gu has on the surface a white water, (this expression refers evident¬ 
ly to the lustre of the stone). 

The i?t i§i ma-sze-gen-di. Without lustre. A variegated stone. 

This stone and tho rod ya-gu Are dug from the some mines. 
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(of the mountains). Then birds come and eat this flesh ; after which 
diamonds are fouud in their excrements. 1 * 7 

The ^ sa-ba-r li * is a product of the western sea. It is 


Tlie "pf iS ts'ing-ya-gn, < blue ya-gu.’ First quality of a deep blue colour. 

Bine ya-$u . The f*)\ ni-lan; medium quality, of a pale blue colour. 

The M M ft*' M unc-p'o-ni-lan; lower quality, of a muddy blue colour. 
The yellow ya-gu. 

The white ya-gu. ” 

N. B. By yo-hu or ya-gu the Chinese author renders Use Arabic and Persian yacut, a 
name applied to what we call ruby and corundum (Kaferstein, pp. 11, 28). The Moham¬ 
medan authors mention a red yacut—" the ruby,” and a blue one with many varieties, 
which we call sapphire or blue corundum. The name ni-lan of the Chinese author re¬ 
presents the Sanscrit nila, in Malayan mVan, applied to the blue sapphire. The yellow 
ya-gu is tho yellow corundum or sapphire, known to jewellers under die name of or¬ 
iental topaz (Koferstein, p. 17). Flu ally die white ya-gu is what we call the white sap¬ 
phire. At the present timo, the blue sapphire in Peking is called lan-pao- 

shi, “ blue precious stone.” 

“ 4. Stones belonging to the category fj§ [fjq mao-lsing . 

Tho (true) mao-tsing has a fibre of lustre in the interior. 

Tho tsou-shui-ski when dug from the mines, resembles the mao- 

tsing.” 

N. B. Mao-tsing means “cat’s-pupil,' 1 and denotes the same stone as known to us under 
the name of cal’s-eye. The Chinese as well as Europeans derived this name from the 
peculiar lustre of tlie stone, resembling, when held towards the light, the contracted pupil 
of the eye of a cat. Tsou-shni-ski means “stone with walking water” (undulating 
lustic is to he understood). This stone may be identified with the chrysoberyi or cymo- 
phone. Tlie latter name means in Greek,—“Heating light." At the present day, the 

cat's-eye is called in Peking Jfjff §3 ^ mao-rh-yen (ent’s-eye). 

“ 5. Stones called Ifi] ff tien-tze. 

Tho h 1 6*J ni-ske-bu-di. This is the apeuies, which is found in the 

country of the Mohammedans, and is distinguished by its Gne structure. 


The gj| k'i-U-ma-rti. It is also colled W -p ho-si-tien- 

tze (Ho-si means ‘west of the Yellow river’) and has a course structure. 

The » n 5 King-ehou-shi is called also siany-yang-ti en- 

tze. (Siaiig-yong fu is a city in the province of Hupei). It changes its colour.” 
N. B. The Clilnese antlior says not!ring about the colour of these stones, and it is difficult 
to say what stone he means by tien-tze. Perhaps the turquoise was known by this 
name iu China. This beautiful blue stone is dug near Nislmpur in Persia, and the 
Chinese ni-she-bu-di sounds like this name. The Juaher namch, a Persian treatise cm 
precious stones, quotes four places in Asia, where turquoises are found, viz. Nishapw, 
Khodjend, Sktlavek iu German (evidently the Ki-H-ma-ni of the Chinese author) and a 
mountain in Adjerbeidjun. See Ousciey’s Travels in Persia, vol. i, p. 211. Emanuel 
states (1. c. p. 178) that the precious turquoise is found near Nishapur, and inferior 
varieties of it occur also in Thibet and China, that it changes its colour, etc. The Persiau 
name of the turquoise is Jtruze. Now very miserable turquoises of a greenish colour are 


sold at Peking under tlie name ^5 *vng-rk-shi. 

147. Rcmusat states in a note, that a similar fable regarding the origin of diamonds is record¬ 
ed in the narrative of the travels of Sindbad the sailor. The same is bIso reported by 
Marco Polo. (See Col. Yule’s M. Polo, vol. it, p. 295.) 

148. Sn-ba-r. The description given of this drug, found in the sea, can only point to amber¬ 
gris, the amber of the Arabs, highly valued in perfumery by the orientals. I find in 
Ebu Baithar’s materia rnedica (translated by Sontbcimer, vol. ii. p. 210), the following 
notice about the origin of amber: “There is at the bottom of tlie sea, some substance 
which the sea beasts eat and then vomit it; which is amber.” Tlie Pen ts'ao mentions 


ambergris (book xliii, f. 6), under the name gf $j§ ^ hmg-sitn-hiang, “dragon's 
saliva perfume,” and describes it n 3 a swcet-scentcd product, which is obtained from the 
Bouth-westorn sea. It is greasy, and at first yellowish white; when dry it forms pieces of 
a yellowish black cobur. In spring whole herds of dragons swim in that sea, Bad vomit 
it out. Others say, that it is found in the beEy of a large Gsh. This description also 
doubtless points to ambergris, which in reality is the pathological concretion of the 
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the esseaee of tortoise-shell (Jg J| £ jg jfg). The kiao-yti 

(crocodiles) 149 eat the tortoises and then vomit In a year the vomited 
substance hardens. (That is the sabar.) The price of it equals that of 
gold. It is adulterated with rhinoceros excrements. 

The •f' gurdxtrsi is the horn of a large snake. It has the 
property of neutralizing poison. 150 

The H§ |g $§ lung-chung-ma (dragon-horses) are found in tbo 
western sea. They are provided with scales and horns. ' People do 
not allow mares with colts to graze near (the sea shore). The colts are 
drawn into the sea and do not come back. 151 

physeter macrccepkalus, a largo cetaceous animal. Tho best nmborgris is collected on 
the Arabian coast. The History of tiio Ming (M«j s/ri, chap. 326) mentions tlie 

lungsien-hiang as a product of Bu-ln-wa (Brawn, on the east const of 

Africa). I am astonished, that Pantiucr tries to identify tbo sen product sa-ba-r of the 
Chinese author, with tlie precious stoue sapphire. 

149. I translate idao-yu by “ crocodilefor in the Pen Wao (book xtiii, f. 8), this kind of 

“scaly dragon ” is stated to be called in Sanscrit Hffc gung-bi-fa; and in Busch- 
ing, Oslin'Iicn, vol. ii, p. 838, I find, that ktimi/drv is the Sanscrit name for crocodile. 
The Pen ts’ao explains the name tiao by “crossed eyc-brows it means probably tlie 
two prominent bouo ridges, which stretch from tho margin of the orbits to the nose of 

crocodtlus biporcatus. In Bridgman’s Ohresimmthy, p. 477, jt$? j01 o-yii and ^ §§ 
tc-lung nre given os tlie Chinese names for “crocodile." The second namo appears in 
tho Pen-ls'ao (hook xliii, f. 9), and the drawing given there of this beast represents 
exactly a crocodile. The name o-yii is not found in tho Pen ts’no, but it is met in other 
Chinese hooks, and refers also unquestionably to the crocodile. I canyot enter here into 
a detailed discussion on this subject; it may suffice to note, that very correct descriptions 
of the crocodile and its habit* nre found in ancient Chinese works. Tho crocodilo lived in 
former limes in southern Chino, but I have not heBrd of its being found there at the 
present day. 

160. Gu-du-si (y»=“bono"; </«= !< 6trcng”; sr= “rhinoceros”). Remusat translates theso 
three characters by, “La corne du rhinoceros a la dnretd d’un os;” which transla¬ 
tion conflicts with iho rules of Chinese syntax. Besides, this gu-du-si is not to be 
translated, for it is tlie name (probably the foreign name) of a medicine. Rdumsat has 
omitted tho translation of the next four characters, which explain, that it is the horn of a 
largo snake. The gu-du-si is mentioned in the Pen Woo, book xi, p. 40, which repeats 

tho Statement of the Si shi &i, that it neutralizes every poison docs not mean 

as Rimusat translates : “ello est excellente pour ddcouvrir toute sorte dc v6nbi ”). Tho 

rhinoceros horn (j^ $ si- Ho) is likewise reputed from timo immemorial for its antL 
poisonous virtues. The >$/ien tiung pen ts'uo, an anciont mates in rnedica, attributed by 
tradition to the omperor Shen-mng, u. c. 2700, at all events the most ancient Chinese 

materia msdica existing, states that the rhinoceros-horn ± s m dnt po tti , 
“ cures the hundred poisons.” Tiio rhinoceros and goblets made from rbinoceros-lioni 
aro repeatedly nientioucd in the Chineso classics, and even at the present day the 
latter can bo purchased everywhere in China, as at the time of Confucius. It is a re¬ 
markable fact, that in India the people from time immemorial, attribute tho some 
anti-poisonous virtue* to the rhinoceros-horn ns tbo Cbiueso do. (See Busch ing’s Asien, 
vol. ii, p. 838.) I connot beliovo that the Chinese have borrowed this practice from the 
Hindus or vice-versn. 

251. Lung-chung -»w, “dragon-horses.” The Chinese author had probably heard of tho largo 
Cetaceous animal, which is described in zoology under tbo namo of duyeng or dugong, 
halicore cetacea. This beast is found in tho Indian ocean, and also in the Red sea and 
the Persian gulf, and frequents the shallow sea and the. coasts, where it feeds on the 
submarine sea-grass pastures. (Compare J3rehnCn /Pustr. T/tierUf>en t vol. ii, 'p. 
817.) According to Buschiug (1. c. vol. ii, p. 836), the dugong is called t•adelkudim or 
“sea-horse” by tlie Malays. Buffm in denominating it (richecus tqiuts wnrinus ttngon, 
compares it also with a horso. Tho dugong 1ms given rise, in ancient times, to amuy 
miraculous tulos, circulating among tho Arabs and Persians, mid wo ought not to wonder, 
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There is also a black eagle {%. $1 ts'ao-tiao ). It lays only three 
eggs ia one brood. From one of these eggs a dog comes out; it is of 
a gray colour and short-haired. It follows the shadow of its mother 
(when she flies). In hunting game it is always successful. 

The If £ @ $ lung-chung-yang (literally, (t sheep planted on hil¬ 
locks ”) are also produced in the western countries. The people take 
the navel of a sheep, plant it in the ground and water it When it 
hears thunder it grows; the navel retaining a connection with the ground. 
After the beast has become full grown, they take a stick and frighten 
it. Then the navel breaks oil and the sheep begins to walk and eats 
grass. In autumn it can be eaten. The flesh of the navel (of the butch¬ 
ered sheep) can be planted again. 152 

■when the Chinese author attribute* to it Korns and scales, according to Chinese views 
indispensable decorations for a marvellous animal- 
152. L>mg<hung-yang. Pautbier again translates incorrectly that this kind of sheep (which 
P. calls. “ mouton de montagnes”) is produced in the western sea, whilst the Chinese tex^ 

ttSWiS means in the countries near the western sen (see note 146). Rimusat has 
not rendered what is stated in his test about the lung-chung-yang. Pantlner translated 

boldly, but lie did not understand the subject in hand. He renders Ilf qfc jplf fH ~f~_ 

qui a de la resemblance avec lcs inoutons de notre pay* 

! [«e newt nommens, 1 espies de moutons A ombilic ’ (j/ung-isi-tchouny ). Quand on lave 
GUI's mires daus 1’eau et qn’eiles eateudeot le tounerre, eltes mettent has cette espcce da 

moiitons.” Pautbier took the characters ^ dang and ;$J king, which I translate 
by "to grow” and <l to frightsn,” for the name of the famous Chinese general Chang 

Kien, whose namo however is always written *jrj| (Seer’s translation, “Scion 

Tchang-kien, etc.”). M RTJ ft (in autumn the lamb may be eatee), Pauthier 
translates, “ en automue (quand il n’y en a plus), il puisse monger nulre cliose." $jj 

has been rendered by Pautliier, “ La chair tie 1’ombilic est aussi d’une 
espece partieuliire. ” It is not diilicult to divine, that this miraculous story of a lamb, 
which grows Jiko a plant, is nothing other limn a reproduction of the mediaeval tnlc of the 
agnus scytkiats or “Tartarian Iamb," wtiicli is alluded to also by Friar Odoric (Yule’s 
Cathay, p. 144); but it must have been current much earlier in western countries, for the 
Chineso authois mention it in the 9th century. I find the following account in the 
“History of Iho T*ang dynasty” {T'ang s/m , chap. 258J), “There are in the 
country of Fo-lin (the Byzantine empire, see note 181), sheep which grow from the 
ground. The people wait till they shoot out, and then surround (the plant or beast), with 
a wall, to protect it against wild beasts. If the umbilical cord connect big the lamb with 
the ground is cut off, it will die. (There is another method to keep it living.) A mau 
duly caparisoned, mouuts a horse and rushes upon the lamb. At the same ttmo n great 
noise is made to Irighteu it. Then the lamb cries, the umbilical cord breaks off, and it 
goes to grass.” Let me compare with these ancient Chinese statements, an account, given 
by Scatiger in the fiisihalfof the ICth century, of the Tartar lamb. (See Yule L c.) 
“It is found id the lands of the noble Tartar horde called Zavolha (means probably beyond 
the Wolga, for za in Russians 11 beyond”). The seed is like that of a melon, but the 
plant, which is called barometz or “the laiub” (Wrtn=a“sheep” in Russian) grows to the 
height of about three feet in the form of that animal, with feet, hoofs, ears, etc., com¬ 
plete, only having in lieu of horns two curly locks of hnir. If wounded it bleeds ; wolves 
are greedily fond of it.” It is believed at tbe present day, that we can explain the origin 
of the mediaeval tale regarding the agnus scytbicus. The savants of the last as well os 
the present century have been much taken up by the elucidation of this question. In 1725 
Dr. Bcyne ofDnulzig first declared that tire pretended agnus scytbicus was nothing more 
than the root of a large fern covered with its natural villus or yellow down, and accom¬ 
panied by some of the stems, etc., in cider when placed in an inverted position, the better 
to represent the appearance of the iegs and horns of a quadruped. Linmeus afterwards 
received a fern from China, (evidently from southern China; perhaps his countryman 
Osbeok brought it), and did not hesitate in declaring it to be the agnus scytliicus, and to 
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There is a woman in tiiose western countries, who understands the 
lauguage of the horses and cau predict (in this way ?) good and evil. 

Many other marvellous things are seen there, but all cannot be 
reported. Oh’aug Te’s journey to the western countries and back bad 
taken eleven months* 

[Here the report of Ch’ang Te’s journey concludes. Liu Yu, the 
author of the Si shi hi, adds the following critical remarks.] 

The Si-yii (countries of the west) was first opened (for China) 
by the general Chang Kien (about b. c. 120, he penetrated as far as 
Bactria, see note 152). The countries, their hills and rivers, are up to 
our days the samo; but as those times belong to remote antiquity, the 
names of the countries have changed, and it is difficult to enquire into 
their political changes. What at the present day is called ^ Uan- 
kai, was in ancient time ^ Kin-nhan. 1 ' 03 The pp ^ Yin-du of our 
days is the same as ^ Shen-du of the Han dynasty. 15 * The camel- 
bird (now found in western countries) is the ta-ma-tno of the kingdom 
of An-si (mentioned at the time of the Han, see note 132). M 

Mi-si-r is the same as the kingdom ^ Fo-lin (lan) mentioned at the 


untilo it polypodiitm barometz (Lamarck, Encycl. Sot. vol, v, p. 552). Lonreiro in liis 
Flora 00 e/tincltinensis, tom. it, p. 675, states, tlml the same plnut is found in Cocbinciiiim 

aud China. He gives kin IsiS as tho Chineso name. lie intends evidently ton¬ 

in’i (dog’s back), a plant described in the Pen U'ao (book xii, f. 82), and represented in 
a very good drawing in the Chinese botany Chi tea mint] shi i'u Poo, book viii, f. 2, 
'which leaves no doabt about the plant in question being a fern. The rhizoma is repre¬ 
sented as covered with long hairs. The Pen ts'ao explains the Chinese name by tho 
resemblance of the root to a dog’s back, and states, that several species of this fern occur 
in China, one with blrck hairs on the root, another with gold-coloured hairs. The first 
scientific name of tiie plant, polypodium bnrometz, was afterwards changed to as/ndiwu 
laroittelz, and then to cihotium barvmetz- Lindley’s Treasury vj Botany, vol. j, p. 280, 
informs us, that the latter name is identical with c. ylaucesccnt, and wo find in Be nth aw s 
Ficon Hongkongensis, two other scientific synonyms for the seme plant, <?■ glaticum and 
c. assamiottii. (Indeed, it seeuis, tliat our botanical 
savants will soon succeed in rendering systematic 
nomenclature so intricate, that the quotation of a 
scientific name of a plant will only give rise to con¬ 
fusion.) Mr. Bcntham states that fin's is a tropical 
plant, occurring in Assam, south China and the 
Sandwich is!amis. Nowhero in the boob at my 
disposal can I find mention of it as a plant near the 
Wolga. The English Cycloptedia (quoted by Yule), 
in assigning to the plant in question an elevated salt 
plain to Ilia west of the Wolga, derived its inform¬ 
ation probably from a mcdixval traveller, wot from a 
botanical work. IIow then can Mr. Tli. Moore state 
in Ijndlcy’s Treasury of Botany, that the agnus ClJionuM juhoMetz. 
scythiems of mediaeval travellers is without doubt the from Lindlcy’s 

cibotiuin barumcU? Mcdixval travellers ns well as Treasury oj Botany, 

the Chinese authors agree in assigning to this marvel- - 

Ions plant-animal the countries of western Asia or eastern Europe. 

153. The Chinese author is wrong. I fan-hoi uml Kii-shan are not the same. (Compare 
Cli'ang-ch'un’s travels, notes 51, 53 and Si shi hi, nolo 31.) 

154. By the latter name India was kuowu to the Chinese, about the commencement of our era. 



* See note E. 
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time of the Tang dynasty. 155 This can be proved by comparing the 
products, customs etc. of the respective countries (as mentioned in 
different times). For instance the Pang s/m states that Fo-lin is forty 
thousand li distant from the (Chinese) capital, that it is situated on the 
borders of the sea, and that it is rich in rare and precious products. 
All agree very well with the recent statements (about Mi-si-r), and there 
can be no doubt as to the identification. 

Written by §?)J ;gfj Liu Yu, in the third month of the year 1263. 

NOTES BY THE RDITOK. 

E. A reprint in the Hae kwo t'oo che has *' four thousand le." 

F. The Hae kwo t'oo che has “ fourteen months.” 


MOVABLE TYPES POE- PRINTING CHINESE 

By S. Wh.u Williams, LL. D. 

IJHE perpetuation of writings by engraving characters upon wood or 

stone, and then printing from the plates, is generally supj>osed to 
have originated among the Chinese in the reign of Ming-tsung of the 
AfteT Tang dynasty about the year a. d. 932. The accouut states, 
that the ministers FangTau and Li Yu proposed to the officers of 
tho Kwoh-ts 2 s kirn, to revise the classics and engrave the texts on 
plates of wood, for the purpose of printing them for sale; but the design 
was interfered with by political troubles, and was not carried into effect 
until twenty years after. 

From the quiet way this plan is mentioned, however, one may 
justly infer that this made of producing books was already known, and 
by a reference to vol. 39 of the Chinese encyclopaedia Keh-chi king- 
yuen |§f ffc $ such is shown to have been the case. It is there 
stated, that in the 4th year of Kao-tsu, the founder of the Sui dynas¬ 
ty (a. d. 593), he commanded that all the worn-out designs and un¬ 
edited texts should be collected, and engraved on wood for publication; 
and thus, adds the writer, “ occurred the commencement of printing 
on plates of wood.” But it is very probable that an invention of this 
kind must already have become somewhat common, before a monarch 
so busy as Kao-tsu would have ordered such a vast undertaking as this 
decree involved; and a note, in a work called the Pi-tsang says that 
printing from wooden plates was invented in a. d. 581, at the beginning 
of the Sui dynasty, expanded sensibly under the Tang dynasty, aud reach¬ 
ed its perfection under the Sung dynasty. The above-mentioned date 
of 581 is about contemporary with the most flourishing period of the 

155. Tlio Chinese nuthor is mistaken again ; «o note 181. 
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Saxon Heptarchy, and the year before Maurice became emperor at Con¬ 
stantinople ; We may reasonably suppose, therefore, that if Europe had 
then had commercial intercourse with China, her literary men would have 
probably been induced to imitate this mode of reproducing copies of val¬ 
uable works, and thus have preserved many books now irrecoverablylost- 

At a still earlier date (about a. d. 175), however, the Chinese 
had begun to eugrave texts upon stone, in order to preserve them un¬ 
altered. It does not appear that they thought of engraving the char¬ 
acters in reverse until about the year 986, when the emperor Tai-tsung, 
of the Sung dynasty, ordered fac-situiles of all the ancient manuscripts 
he had been able to collect, to be cut upon slabs of stone in such a 
manner, that impressions could be produced by moans of pressure of 
the hand. Up to the year 1243, this mode was in use to make copies 
of autographs and ancient inscriptions in large pages, the characters 
always being in white on a black ground. Some of these impressions 
still exist, and in the elegance and perfection of their characters do not 
yield to the best editions printed from wooden plates. 

The first authentic account of printing with movable types occurs 
io vol. 18 of the Mung~ki pVi~tan ^ in the biographical notice 
of Chin Kwoli (who became a tsin-sz in a. d. 1056), where it is stated 
that a smith, named Pi Shing, invented a mode of printing by meanB 
of plates called hwoh pan or “ movable blocks.” According to 
the account, this man took some line plastic clay, of which he made 
regularly-formed plates, about as thick as a cash, and engraved thereon 
the characters in most frequent use. For each character he made a 
separate seal, or type, and then baked it in the fire to harden it. He 
then placed on the table an iron plate, which he covered with a fusible 
cement of resin, wax and lime; and having prepared a frame or chase 
of iron, divided within by iron strips from top to bottom, he laid it on 
the iron plate in the covering of cement; the types were arranged 
within these rows, beginning at the right, and placing them one against 
the other. When the chase was filled with types, it was placed near 
the fire to melt the cement, and fasten in the types, after which a 
Bmooth block of wood was pressed upon them to bring them all to the 
same level. They were then ready for the printing, which was done 
by rubbing; and when all the impressions wanted, were struck off, the 
cement was melted by putting the plate near the fire, and the earthen¬ 
ware types easily were cleared of the dirt, and ready for setting up 
another page. The types were arranged according to their tones, and 
we may safely assume, by their syllables too,—that is, characters like 
too JJ, pa g, and pang were not put together in one case because 
they all came under the first tone. 
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It appears from this brief notice, which there is no good reason 
for disputing, that the Chinese blacksmith Pi Shing deserves to be 
commemorated, as well as the Germans Guttenberg and Fust, who 
lived about 450 years afterwards, for the invention of movable types; 
but bis countrymen suffered bis art to be lost, and his name to pasB 
into oblivion; and continued as before to engrave and print from 
wooden blocks. Nor, when we reflect a little, is this to be wondered 
at. If we consider the time which must have been necessarily consum¬ 
ed in finding a certain character out of hundreds—yea, thousands—of 
types having the same tone, if such were all thrown together when 
distributed, and the perplexity of the compositor as to the right tone of 
the character he held in bis hand, to distribute, these drawbacks 
altogether would deter others from forsaking the easier method of block¬ 
cutting. It is hard to see how a workman, out of some of the heaps, 
could have found the characters he needed, for at that time the present 
arrangement under 214 radicals had not come into use. 

The emperor Kanghi, at the suggestion of European missionaries, 
ordered about 250,000 copper types to be engraved for the purpose of 
printing a government encyclopaedia in six thousand volumes, and 
other works. The font was completed with great care, and the books 
printed with it are models of typographical neatness and beauty; but 
the cupidity of those who superintended the press afterwards induced 
them to melt the type into cash. Many types of this and of other 
sizes, were made by cutting the character on fine-grained wood, and 
striking tbeir matrices in a kind of porcelain paste which was then 
baked in a kiln; iuto these molds an alloy of lead and zinc was run, 
and types cast as they wore needed. However, leaden types do not 
preserve their sharpness of outline like wooden blocks; for if the 
printing be done in the Chinese way by brushing and rubbing, the 
metal rapidly wears away. 

This font of movable types was ordered to be recnt by the 
Emperor Kienlung, about the year 1773, and many editions were 
printed with it before the close of his reign in 1796. The style of the 
editions is not so elegant as those from the copper ones used by his 
grandfather. 

Most of the preceding details have been taken from a paper prepar¬ 
ed by the late Stanislas Jnlien in 1850, and may be regarded as reliable. 

In 1850, an enterprising bookseller named Tang, living at Fuh- 
sban near Canton, having probably heard of the fonts of Chinese type 
in use among foreigners at Hongkong, commenced the preparation of 
some fonts. He carved the characters on small blocks of wood, and 
made an impression in fine clay, which had been depurated to an im- 
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palpable powder iu water. Four types were cast at once in a frame, 
and the clay matrix broken in piece3 when they were taken out; to be 
remade when more type were needed. The types were of block-tin, 
measuring only 4£ lines high, to save metal, and were set in a smooth¬ 
ed galley of rosewood, having a ledge on three sides just the height of tho 
types, and forming the border of the page when printed. The columns 
were divided by neat brass rules, and two pages were joined so as to 
strike off one leaf; his object being to imitate block printing in every 
particular. Three fonts were made, at an expense of upwards of ten 
thousand dollars, and the “ Researches ” of Ma Twan-lin in 120 volumes, 
containing 19,348 folio pages, were printed by the firm in 1852. The 
chief inducement to make the type at first, was to supply people with 
lottery tickets. The enterprise promised to reward the publisher, who 
had cast more than 200,000 types, and proposed printing other works, 
when the seditious rabble who rose against their rulers in Kwangtung 
province in 1855, captured Fuhshau, and destroyed hiB establishment. 
On one occasion, several wounded soldiers were brought on board the 
U. S. store ship “ Supply,’’ then lying iu the Macao Passage near Can¬ 
ton, to be relieved if possible by her surgeon; and their shot wounds 
were found to have been all made by this man’s tin types, some of 
which were extracted. 

The following is a fao-simile of a specimen of Tang’s types, copied 
from the 4< Chinese Repository,” vol. xix, p, 248. 
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Below is a specimen of two other fonts from the same foundry, 
as used for text aud notes, in a new edition of Ma Twan-lin’s ^ 
M ^ Wan hien tung font, or “Antiquarian Researches.” The nar¬ 
rower of these two sizes are used for notes, explanations, <Sic., and in 
order to facilitate the composing of the page, the larger ones are cast 
with a wide shoulder, so that the body of the type shall he just twice 
the size of the Bmall ones underneath. The types iu the upper of these 
two lines are placed close together, though the characters look very 
wide apart. See “ Chinese Repository,” vol. xx, p. 281. 
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In 1833, the Rev. Charles Gutzlaff conceived the idea of having 
matrices made by chiseling out the character in intaglio in reverse, on 
copper plates half an inch square. He spent many hundred dollars in 
cutting about four thousand common characters; but as might have 
been expected, when these matrices were sent to Serampore to be used in 
casting type, they proved to be utterly useless, for the type they pro¬ 
duced were ill-formed, uneven and imperfect 

The two fonts used in printing Morrison’s Dictionary were of the 
sizes known as English and two-line great primer, and among the most 
costly -fonts of type ever made. The body of the type was block-tiu, or 
an alloy of type-metal and tin, but rather too soft to long retain the fine 
strokes; each character was carved on the face of the block. During the 
forty years they were in use, more than 200,000 types were cut in this 
manner. The assortment of characters was over twenty thousand, but 
the number of each kind was too few for printing Chinese books. 
Besides Morrison’s Mandarin, Medhurst’s HokkeSu, and Williams’ 
Canton dictionaries, about twenty other Anglo-Chinese works were 
printed with them, when all were destroyed with the factories at 
Canton, December 18th, 1856. I may here record the generous gift of 
these fonts to me by Governor Sir Henry Pottinger, when be wound 
up the affairs of the E. L Company in 1842. 

These and other attempts all tended to show the desirableness of 
having proper steel punches cut to make matrices and manufacture 
elegant Chinese type. The Royal Printing-office at Paris, about the 
year 1838, had obtained a set of blocks engraved in China, containing 
all the characters in the language, from which castings had been 
made, and type obtained by sawing them into the proper size. Though 
the result compensated thoso who, by this process, obtained characters 
sufficient for printing extracts and short quotations, this mode could 
not easily furnish type for the demands of a large printing-office. A 
similar experiment was made in New York in 1834, to cast stereotype 
plates from neatly engraved wooden blocks, and the Sermon on the 
Mount was cut for the purpose; but, owing to the unevenness or warp¬ 
ing of the blocks, and other causes, neither did this plan succeed, aDd it 
has not since been tried. 

In 1834, Dr. Medhurst, who was a practical printer, eniered into 
a careful calculation as to the comparative cost of producing 2,1)00 
copies of the Chinese Bible, by printing them from blocks, from movable 
types, or from lithographic stones. At that time, it was unsafe to 
employ Chinese workmen at Canton to cut such blocks; for in that 
very year three meD, so employed by me, were cast into prison, and 
suffered greatly from incurring the dreaded penalty inflicted on all who 
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were branded as han hum $|g or Chinese traitors; one of them was 
not released till about 1840. Dr. Medhurst’s calculations, therefore, 
included the transportation of workmen and materials to Batavia or 
Singapore, which greatly enhanced the price ; and even then the 
advantage in point of ultimate cheapness was in favor of metallic 
type's. The initial cost of 2,000 copies printed from blocks he reckoned 
to be £19(J0; from stone to be £1261; and from typo to be £1498- 
The advantages in favor of the latter, consisted in having the types and 
presses all on hand after the first edition was printed j whereas, by 
the other modes, the blocks were much worn, and the stones useless 
until rewritten. 

However, there are a few advantages connected with block-cut¬ 
ting, as used to print books in the Chinese and Japanese languages, 
which will perhaps, make it worth while to use them as long as those 
languages exist in their present form. Among these may be enumerat¬ 
ed the cheapness in respect to materials;—with a fow wooden blocks a 
few chisels, paper, ink and brushes in his shop, a skillful workman is 
ready to begin his printing-office. When bis blocks are cut, he can 
print few or many as tho demand for the book requires, and his re¬ 
ceipts follow his outlay as trade flourishes. There aTe no corrections 
of the text to be made; and if necessary, as in missionary tours might 
often be the case, the blocks can be carried about and copies of a tract 
be printed when needed. Their manufacture can be all done too by 
natives, and in the Chinese language, this will always be the case with 
block printing. The disadvantages of this mode present themselves 
when numerous or voluminous books are to be issued; for the space 
required for the blocks of such works as the dictionary called Pei-w&n- 
yun-fu or “ Thesaurus of Sounds,” or the 11 Researches” of Ma Twan- 
lin, and their preservation, soon becomes a serious matter to the publish¬ 
ers. The dry rot or insects are apt to injure the blocks; they are 
easily lost and bard to replace; and once on fire their destruction is 
nearly,inevitable. When the imperial repository of hooks in the Wu - 
ying tien was burned in 1868 in the forbidden city at Peking, no 
doubt some writings ofValue were destroyed for ever among the cords 
of blocks then consumed. Still the advantages in cheapness, of this 
mode for printing a few copies of a work to sell among the Chinese, are 
such as cannot be reached by movable types. 

Block printing is adapted for producing books cheaply in Chinese, 
rather than any other language, merely because the characters are so 
numerous. No one would now recommend it for printing books in 
Mongolian, Corean or pure Japanese kana ,—although it has been ex¬ 
tensively used for those languages—as metallic types are cheaper and 
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neator. For block printing, well-seasoned pear-wood is chiefly u6ed. 
The board is planed smooth and trimmed to the right size; when the 
copy is ready, the surface is covered with rice paste, and the paper 
Tubbed on face downwards, and left to dry. The paper is then careful¬ 
ly rubbed off with the thumb, and the impression is seen on the wood 
in reverse. An oblique-edged thin chisel is then used to cut away 
all the blank wood, and a skillful hand will cut 500 characters in 
a day, though the number of course varies according to the size and 
nearness of the characters, Chinese ink is composed of lampblack 
and vegetable oil, and is rnbbed on the block with one coir brush, and 
the impression taken with another at one sweep of the hand. A brisk 
workman can easily print two thousand impressions in a day. For 
printing ephemeral placards or other tilings, a composition, of bees¬ 
wax and rosin, made bard enough to retain the engraver’s chisel is 
often used instead of the dearer pear-wood. Four or five hundred good 
impressions only can bo taken from such a plate. The Pekrng Ga¬ 
zette is printed with wooden movable types, each page fastened in 
galleys with wedge3; the impressions are brushed o9. 

Lithographic stones were much used by Dr. Medhurst when he 
made his calculations at Batavia in 1834. In this way, he printed 
myriads of Christian books in Chinese, beside his u Chinese and English 
Dictionary” of 1,540 octavo pages, his Corean syllabary, and a Japanese 
vocabulary; works which otherwise could not have been produced. 
Lithography has one or two advantages over wood-cuttiug or types, in 
that it permits languages to be easily combined on the same page, and 
enables an author to print his work almost immediately. But the 
stones easily become injured or cracked; and few missionaries have the 
skill to work them, or to teach natives how to uso them. In a tropical 
climate it is particularly difficult to prevent the ink and grease running 
into each other, and the fine lines blurring. 

The first systematic attempt to produce a font of Chinese type 
from matrices, was made in 1834, by Marcellin Legrand, a type¬ 
founder in Paris, at the suggestion of George Pauthier, who wished to 
publish his translation of Lao-tsd Tao-teh king with the text. The font 
was contrived so as to furnish a large number of characters by com¬ 
bining their radical and primitive when possible, thus saving many 
thousands of matrices needed for solid characters. The attempt was 
.carried through, and over three thousand matrices were cut. There are 
214 radicals and nearly 1,100 common primitives in Chinese, and by 
cutting the radical on one-third of the body, and the primtive on two- 
thirds, a well-proportioned character generally resulted when they were 
combined The radicals O? ^ and denoting mouth, hand and wood, 
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were cut; then the primitives Pi, £ and and these seven types 
combined into twelve good characters, as ■JiePfiPRSJSttiSfifi 
f £ and though not all equally useful. A list of 22,741 authorized char¬ 
acters possible to be made from this font, was printed by M. Legrand. 
A set of his matrices was brought to China in 1844, and the type 
ha3 been largely used in printing religious works by the American Pres¬ 
byterian Mission. This font was made under some difficulties, entirely 
by foreign artists, and it was not surprising that it did not suit the taste 
of the people. The strokes are too slim and too often end in a Blight 
hook, which cannot be made in characters written with a brush ; but 
the disproportion between the parts of characters caused by combining 
the same-sized radical with a primitive of three strokes like $*, and 
and one of twenty strokes like ;f$|, wa3 so displeasing that the font did 
not become popular. ThiB disproportion was still greater when the 
division was horizontal, as in ^ and The frequent recurrence of 
such iucoDgruous characters disfigured the page ; hut this principle of 
of combination is a good one witbin certain limits. The following are 
specimens of this type. 



While this font was preparing in Paris, the Rev. S. Dyer of Singa¬ 
pore set himself to the task of cutting steel punches. He began in 1838, 
under many disadvantages ; for, not being a practical printer, and thus 
obliged to educate himself and his workmen, it was by slow degrees 
that be was able to perfect his type. He continued the work till he 
had cut 1,845 punches, an assortment of characters sufficient to print 
many tracts and Scriptures ; and also commenced cutting punches for a 
font of small type, of which a few score were then completed. After his 
death in 1843, the enterprise was nearly suspended for a few years, 
when It. Cole, a skillful printer and type-cutter, formerly connected 
with the Presbyterian Mission press at Ningpo, resumed their prepara¬ 
tion about 1846. 

At the time of Mr. Dyer’s death, there seemed to be no immediate 
prospect of his two fonts being completed, when a new co-laborer ap¬ 
peared in Berlin, A Beyerbaus, who proposed to aid mission work 
among the Chinese, by cutting a font of divisible type of medium size 
between Dyer’s two fonts. His specimen of whole and divisible type 
showed that he could produce a far more elegant character than Le¬ 
grand had done in Paris. As the opportunity seemed to bo favorable, 

1 i body) . . 5 Combined character—good proportions. 

2 | body ) perpendicularly. g Combined character—bad proportions. 

3 A body) 7 Combined character—horizontal parte, 

4 J bod^) prided horizontally. 8 Sqoare type. 
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X obtained all the data necessary as to price, time, and payment, and on 
reaching America in October 1845, I conferred with Mr. Walter 
Lowrie, the secretary of the Presbyterian Board of Missions in New 
York, who agreed to defray half the expense of cutting about 3,200 pun¬ 
ches in Berlin. In order to furnish what was needed for my half of 
this outlay, I delivered many lectures upon China, in various places, 
which were afterwards revised and published as The Middle Kingdom. 
The preparation of this font went on very slowly, and the matrices did 
not reach Chiua till about the year 1859. 

Long before this date, Mr. Cole had so far completed his two 
handsome fonts of solid type, to the number of 4,700 characters in each, 
that in 1851 he was able to furnish all the variety of characters needed 
for printing common books. They have since been nearly doubled in 
number, and the small size, called three-line diamond, is in general use 
for all kinds of printing. It may be safely said, that, but for this font 
of type, Chinese newspapers could not have been printed at all. 

A still smaller font, of the size known as small pica, was com¬ 
menced by Wm. Gamble of the Presbyterian Mission Press at Shanghai, 
in 1859; and, by electrotyping from the wooden types cut in his office, 
he was able to complete a large font of beautiful type in about as 
many months as Dyer and Beyerhaus had worked years at their 
fonts. By this process, the manufacture of movable Chinese type of 
any style and size has been so greatly cheapened and facilitated, that 
hereafter there will be no trouble in printing books of any pattern. 
Mr. Gamble printed an edition of tiie whole Bible in his small-pica- 
font. On one occasion, handsomely bound copies of this book were 
presented to the high ministers in Peking, who were struck with the 
beauty and fineness of the character, and the symmetry and clearness of 
the printing, which were far superior to anything they had ever seen, and 
quite unattainable, as they admitted, by the best block-cutters. Great 
credit is due both to Mr. Cole and Mr. Gamble for finishing these four 
fonts of Chinese type, which arc now cast at the mission foundry at 
Shanghai, and furnished to foreigners and natives. I annex specimens 
of each size. 

^ *■* H H ® • I? -t # 

Byerhaus’ „ ^ || || £J] ^ 
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ZAITUN RESEARCHES. 

By Gko. Phillips. y. n. G. b. 

PAIiT. n. 

QF all the mediaeval travellers who Lave left us an account of Zaitun, 
Ibn Batuta has given the best description, which greatly aids us in 
idoutifying the locality indicated; for not only does he assist us by his 
topography, but also by his account of the manufactures of the dis¬ 
trict ; and unless positive evidence can be brought forward that he is as 
unreliable as Maundeville, and as mendacious as Pinto, we shall have to 
thank him above all other travellers for the light he throws upon the 
Zaitun question. 

This worthy traveller in introducing us to China says :—“Tho first 
city I came to in China was El Zaitun; there are, however, no 
olives here, nor indeed in all China or India; this is merely the 
name of the place. It is a large city, and in it they make the 
best flowered and coloured silks, as well as satins, which are therefore 
preferred to those made in other places. Its port is one of the finest in 
the world. I saw in it about one hundred large junks; the small vessels 
wore innumerable. It is a large estuary of the sea, running into tbo 
land until it meets the great river. In this, and other Chinese towns, 
each inhabitant has a garden and some land, in the centre of which is 
his house ; and on this account it is that their cities are so large.” 

u When the magistrate of the city heard of my arrival, he wroto 
immediately to the Khan, who is their Emperor, to acquaint him of my 
having come from India. I requested of him, however, that ho would 
send a persen to bring mo to Sin Kilan, to the Emir of that place, 
until he should receive the Khan's answer. To this the magistrate 
agreed, and sent a person with me, who conducted me to him. I em¬ 
barked, therefore, in a vessel on the river, and made a voyage of 
twenty-seven days, in each of which we put into some village about 
noon, bought what we happened to want, then said our prayers, 
and proceeded on in the evening. On the next this was repeated, and 
so on till we got to Sin Kilan. At this place, as well as El Zaitun, 
the earthenware is made.” 

As I consider that Chang-chow is the ancient Zaitun, let us see 
whether what Ibn Batuta says of it is correct. 

1st u In it they make the best coloured silks and satins.” 

During the middle ages Chang-chow was the most famous city of 
Fookien for the manufacture of silks and satins, and traces of such 
trade exist even in this our day. I cannot, however, find that such a 
manufacture or trade ever existed at Chin-chew. 

In November 1845, M. I. Heddo, a special delegate from the 
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Lyons silk manufacturers, visited tlie city of Chang-chow in company 
with the Rev. Mr. Pohlman, to learn all that he could concerning its 
silk manufactures. 

The Chinese Repository, vol. xvi, pp. 82, 83, makes mention of this visit 
as follows :— 11 Our travelers examined very attentively the plantation of 
mulberry trees, which are generally of the multicaulis kind, white. The 
wild ones are not rare, and lobatod leaves are frequently seen. The 
silkworms are very meagre, their rearing is very carelessly attended 
to, and the cocoons are so small that in order to obtain an English 
pound of silk 10,000 of them are sometimes necessary. The reel is 
the same as that adpoted in the silk territory of Shunte in Kwangtung .” 

“Weaving is here better understood, though still inferior to that 
of the other parts of China. They however, saw plain stuffs; dressed 
and uudressed taffetas (Chdng-sae), which were neither wanting in sup¬ 
pleness nor brightness ; cut. and friezed plain and figured velvets, some 
of them even with several warps, superior to any other of the same 
kind manufactured in China.” 

During a visit I made to Chang-chow myself, in March 1872, 
I visited the silk looms that were then in existence after the great 
Taiping rebellion, and saw various kinds of silk stuffs in the process of 
manufacture. In conversation with the head of one of the factories, 
I was told that they were now dependent for much of the raw silk 
they used upon Kiang-nan and Chi-kiang; the rebels having cut down 
many of the mulberry trees for firewood. 

It is related that when the Taiping rebels took Chang-chow in 
October 1864, they found there such large stores of silk and satin, 
that nearly every rebel soldier was to be seen clad in these costly 
materials. 

Turning to the history of the Fookien province, and to the history 
of the Chang-chow prefecture, under the head of Textile Industry and 
Clothing, we find the following list of silk manufactures:— 
Kuang-soo-twan ^ iift Glossy plain satins 

Hwa-twan $£ Coloured satins or brocades 

Tien-go-yung 3^ A kind of velvet introduced from Japan 

T'u-chow -J* ■{$ Native plain silk 

Ki-lo |g Striped silk 

Chuan m Lutestring 

Changsha ^ %}} Taffeta (This is the most famous silk 

manufacture of Chang-chow at the 

O 

present day) 

Specimens of the silk manufactures of Chang-chow, also found a 
place in the Chinese Customs collection at the Austro-Hungarian 
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exhibition, held last year at Vienna. They appeared among the 
collection received from Amoy, and consisted of silk piece-goods and 
silk and cotton mixtures. The note appended to this collection men¬ 
tioned that, a these silk goods were of that place, much inferior to those 
from Kwang-tung and Kiang-se, and that they were manufactured 
at Chang-chow from silk produced in the district.” 

In the French translation of Ibn Batuta, we are informed that 
rich silks and stuffs were made at Zaitun, and exported under the name 
of zaituniah. The zaituniah here mentioned, must be, I think, the 
satins for which Chang-chow was famous, and I am' inclined to think 
that the place got its name from the manufacture of that rich silk 
stuff carried on there, 1 in the same way as Walden in Essex is called 
Saffron Walden, from the saffron grown there. Other examples, such 
as the Gold coast, the Ivory coast, and the Grain coast, show how the 
products of a district give the name to a place. 

D'Herbelot tells us, that the Chinese called Zaitun Schangion, 
which I presume is Chang-chow, and the Dame Zaitun, the “ Satin 
port,” or district, appears to me to have been imposed upon it by early 
traders, in the same way as the Celebes, and other islands, where 
cloves and nutmegs abound, have acquired tire common name of the 
Spice Islands. 

My attention to the derivation of the name Zaitun, is attributable 
to a short notice iu “ Ocean Highways ” for September, 1872, p. 186, 
concerning the derivation of the English word satin , of which Colonel 
Yule is the author. It runs thus :— u Satin.—Portuguese, sctina> said 
to be a Chinese word. The Portuguese word is irrelevant, and has 
evidently been affected by the supposed connection with seta. 1 believe 
satin came from Zaitun, the name applied by western Asiatics in the 
middle ages to the great Chinese port of western trade, properly 
called Thsiuanchau, Chwanchau or Cbinchew. Ibn JBatuta tells us 
that rich silk stuffs were made there, and exported under the name of 
zaituniah. The Spanish aceytuni for satin, and the mediaeval Italian 
zettani are steps in the passage.” 

If my theory, as to the source whence the city of Chang-chow came 
to be called Zaitun, is accepted, I shall have to thank Colonel Yule for 
helping me half-way on the road to the solution of the problem. 

Dr. S. Wells Wiliams gives sz’-twdn 2 as the probable derivation 


I. With regard to the above theory of Zaitun being so called from the satin manufactured 
there, I wish it distinctly to be understood, that I by no means assert such was really the 
cose; I only adduce it as being somewhat feasible, and not in any way helping me to 
prove that Zaitun was Chang-chow. I cannot find any place near Amoy or Chin-chow 
bearing a namo nt nil approaching to Zaitun in the middle ages. 
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of our word u satin ; ” there are also the terms soo-twan , 3 11 plain satin 
of one colour,” and se-twan,* an abridgment of wu~$e-tw<m, & 11 plain 
satin of any colour,” to be considered. 

The Chinese expedition that went to the west in 1410, exchanged 
at Makdisho or Magadoxo, e Bravah, 7 Jubo,« Aden, 9 a Escier, 10 and 
Zafar 11 in Arabia, Hormus 12 and other places, for the products of those 
countries, their $S-twan, la $t-chuan u and porcelain, which- they brought 
with them from China. 

I have thus shewn from both foreign and Chinese sources, that 
Chang-chow wa$, and still is, a place where silks and satins are 
manufactured j and as far as my researches go, I can find no traces of 
Buch a manufacture ever existing in Chin-chew, although I have little 
doubt in my own mind that some centuries ago the rearing of silk¬ 
worms to a greater or less extent was carried on in nearly every 
town in the Fookien province, while the chief seat of the silk manufac¬ 
ture, as far as local histories shew, was undoubtedly Chang-chow on 
the sea-board and Kien-ning-foo in the interior. 

2nd il Its port is one of the finest in the world; it is a large estuary 
of the sea running into the land until it meets the great river.” 

Those acquainted with the harbours of Amoy and Chin-chew, 
will readily admit that the language here used most assuredly points 
to the former. 

Colonel Yule himself says; “ I admit that the aspect of the 
magnificent estuary now called Amoy Harbour, answers better to the 
strong language of mediaeval travellers regarding Zayton— e. g. of Ibn 
Batuta, when he calls it the greatest harbour in the world—than any¬ 
thing we know of the harbour of Chwanchau in these days. But this 
will not stand in the face of positive .proof such as has been adduced 
on the other side.” 

This positive proof will receive consideration further on. 

3rd “ I embarked, therefore, in a vessel on the river, and made a 
voyage of twenty-seven days from Zaitun to Sin Kilan.” 

This voyage I consider to have been made between Chang-chow 
and Canton. The voyage by river from Chang-chow to Canton is a 
common and ordinary way of travelling. 

Let us accept Colonel Yule’s theory, that Zaitun is Chin-chow, the 
embarking in a vessel upon the Chin-chew river to go by inland naviga¬ 
tion to Canton, is simply an impossible feat. Such being the case, if 
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Ibn Batuta is reliable, this sentence alone seems almost to destroy all 
pretensions of Chin-chew to be considered Zaitun. 

The inland navigation from Chang-chow to Canton, according to 
the Sh.e-wo-chow-h.07ig, is 2,170 li y which, allowing 80 li to be travelled 
over per day, would take about twenty-seven days to traverse. 

A mandarin who has made this journey, gives only 1,280 li as the 
distance. Whether the man or the book is correct I cannot say. The 
water route to Canton from Chang-chow is generally, first to Nan- 
tsing, ls thence to Ping-ho ltf and across the mountains to Kia-ying- 
chow 17 in the Canton province) from which place there is nearly 
unbroken inland water communication. 

Odoric, who once came by this inland water route from Sin Kilan 
(Canton) to Zaitun, like Ibn Batuta gives twenty-seven days, as the 
time required for the journey. 

Navarette, some two centuries after, traversed the same route on 
his way from Canton to Foo-ngan, the head-quarters of his mission in 
the northern part of the Fookien province. An account of his journey 
along this route is to be met with in Churchiirs collection, vol. i, pp. 
238, 239. 

4th “At this place [Sin Kilan] as well as El Zaitun, the earthen¬ 
ware is made.” 

Marco Polo informs us that tire seat of porcelain manufacture 
was at a place called Tingua, which was situated at the junction of 
two rivers, one of which went on to Zaitun and the other to Kinsai. 
The language of Marco Polo is such, that it seems scarcely appli¬ 
cable to Tung-gan, locally called Tingwa, yet it is difficult to assign an¬ 
other locality for it, more especially, as Pauthier’s text says, it is near to 
Zaitun. Polo, I would remark, does not tell us that the porcelain of Ten- 
gui was the beautiful porcelain which finds a place in our drawing rooms 
at home; but ho is most particular in telling us that it consisted of 
piadene (plates), and scodelh (bowls), which I consider to bo the good 
homely delf, which is to this day made at Tingwa and tho surround¬ 
ing country, and of which immense quantities are shipped to the Straits. 

The places where chinaware is produced arc Tung-ngan and 
Chang-chow, as appears from the catalogue of the Amoy collection of 
samples and specimens sent to tho Vienna exhibition. A note con¬ 
cerning the same reads thus “ Fine Chinaware. The epithet of ‘ fine’ 
applied to this species, is a local and commercial mark ; it is very in¬ 
ferior in quality to that of Kiaugsi. It is brought from the manufac¬ 
tory in its plain state and is subsequently painted according to de- 
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mand. The figures are sketched in Indian ink and then painted with 
water-colours mixed with stroug glue ; the pieces are placed in a re¬ 
verberating furnace about half an hour, and taken out and washed 
when sufficiently cooled.—Course Chinaware. Is one of the principal 
articles of export from this port. It is manufactured in many places 
in the vicinity of Amoy.” 

The next mediaeval traveller who does good service in helping us 
to identify the locality of Zaitun is Friar Odoric, for he makes mention 
iu his work of a temple with gigantic images, which temple does now 
exist, although nearly in ruins, at Chang-chow ; and he further men¬ 
tions that the Minorites had two monasteries in Zaitun, of which the 
Jesuits, who came to China two hundred years later, found relics and 
vestiges;—like as those hardy navigators to the North Foie some short 
time ago, found relics of Barent’s expedition that had been sent thither 
some couple of centuries before. 16 Odoric in introducing us to Zaitun 
says:—“All the necessaries of life abound there; especially sugar, three 
pounds and eight ounces of which, are sold for a groat. The city is 
twice as large as Bologna, and in it are many monasteries of religious 
idolaters, for idolatry is there everywhere prevalent- I visited one of 
these monasteries in which there were three thousand monks, and in 
tliis church there were 11,000 idols, so large that the smallest of them 
was as big as the picture representing our Saint Christopher.” In 
another account lie 9ays, “ After travelling for twenty-seven days by 
water from Censkalon or Tescol (probably Sin Kilan , Canton), we pass¬ 
ed through many cities, and came at length to a most beautiful city 
called Zaitun, where there were two houses of our Minorite brethren. 
The country abounds in everything necessary to human life. Three pounds 
of sugar are sold there for a halfpenny. The city is twice as large as Bo¬ 
logna. Its inhabitants are affable, grave, and courteous, especially to¬ 
wards foreigners. There are in this country many temples, in some 
of which there are more than 3,000 idols, the smallest of which is twice 
as big as a man, washed over with gold, silver, and other metals.” 

In the work called Treaty Ports of China and Japan , pages 258, 
259, mention is made of a large temple in ruins at Chang-chow, 
which seems to me to point to the temple described by Odoric. The 
account reads thus:—“ The usual landing place [at Chang-chow] is just 
below this bridge. About a mile higher up the river is a second and 
similar bridge and just beyond this a temple which is reputed to be of 
great antiquity. It bears marks of extreme age in the decay every 
where visible, and is said to have been erected about a. d. 600 during 


18 See Ocean Highway* for August, 1872. 
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the Sui dynasty. In the central shrine are seven gigantic figures Hank¬ 
ed by 15 others, life size, at right angles on either side. To the right of 
the main building is another containing an immense idol about 20 feet 
in height carved out of solid granite.” 

Attracted by what is mentioned in the above work, concerning 
the ruins of this ancient temple, and thinking that a further account 
of it might possibly justify me in accepting it as in all probability the 
temple mentioned by Odoric, I got a Chinese friend to write to Cbang- 
chow concerning it, and he received the following reply:— 

“In answer to your letter asking me to make enquiries into the 
history of the ruined templo by the upper bridge, I find that the said 
temple is commonly known as the Nan-shanszu, or ‘ Southern ball 
temple,’ that it formerly bore the names of Tsung-ning-szu and 
T$ung-he-szu, the ‘Temple of great repose,’ and the ‘Templo of great 
splendour,’ but I do not know at what jxnriod it bore these names. 
During the present dynasty, its name was changed to Tsung-fuh-szu, 
the ‘ Templo of great happiness; ’ at the time of the Mings it consisted 
of five buildings, in which there were over a thousand Buddhist 
images; and over three thousand priests resided in it. At the present 
day, only a few priests dwell there. Hie interior of the temple is in 
ruins, and is laid out as a vegetable garden; only one building is 
standing, in which there are seven large Buddhist figures, and three 
others of moderate size, flanked by thirty khans, besides several hundred 
ruined figures. On the right-hand side there is a small building, in 
which is a figure of Amida Buddha, over twenty feet in height, cut out 
of stone; besides this there are other small buildings with images in 
them. The priests now there are unable to give mo any reliable 
account of the monastery, but there is a large bell, whereon the 
reign of the emperor Yen-yeu 16 is engraved as the time of its casting, 
which makes it appear to me, that the temple dates from the Sung 
dynasty. I have transcribed the verses engraved upon the bell which 
I enclose herewith.” 

Immense quantities of sugar and sugar-candy are made through¬ 
out the Chang-chow prefecture, thus confirming Odoric’s statement re¬ 
garding it. In 1871 (according to the Customs Tables) the following 
quantities of sugar were exported from Chang-chow through Amoy : 
brown sugar, 157,693 piculs ; white sugar, 25,553 piculs , sugar-candy, 
83,518 piculs. A picul is equal to 133* lbs. The average price of 
brown sugar at Chang-chow is two cents per lb. 

Let us now take a short survey of the emigration that has been 
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going on from tbe Chang-chow and Chin-chew prefectures for so many 
centuries. 

Dr. S. Wells Williams says in his Commercial Guide, pp. 182 
and 184:—“ Both Amoy and Chinchew were celebrated oven before 
a. D. 800 as emporia, and their traders were formerly found in the 

ports of the Archipelago and India, and as far as Persia.The 

southwest part of the province of Pnhkien, connected by water with 
Amoy, is densely inhabited by a vigorous, hardy race, who have spread 
themselves over the neighboring islands and kingdoms, and during 
many hundreds of years have carried on most of tbe foreign inter¬ 
course between their own and other countries lying on its southern and 
western borders.” 

The Foo-kien tung-cUk speaking of the manners and customs of 
the Chang-chow people says : “The people of Chang-chow take the pro- 
ducts of their own and neighbouring districts to foreign countries, ujwn 
which they make large profits, and bring back from these countries 
pearls, spices, ivory, rhinoceros horns, and many other costly wares. 
They .cultivate the sugar-cane and make immense quantities of sugar. 
They are clever traders, and untiring in their energies in pursuit of 
gain. They go and trade to countries beyond the sea.” 

Further the Si -IP M! ^ing yai shSng lan } an account of the 
eunuch Chen Ho’s expedition to the west in 3410, mentions Chang-chow 
men being settled in Java, when they visited it. “ Tuban,” says the 
author of this book, “ contains a population of about a thousand fami¬ 
lies; among them there are Chinese from Canton and Chang-chow who 
trade and settle there.” 

Marco Polo says the merchants of Zaitun and Manzi bring from 
Java abundance of gold and spices. 

In the Chinese book of travels above quoted, we find at Palem- 
bang in Sumatra, settlers from Kwang-tung Chang-chow and Chin- 
chew said to be making large fortunes there. 

In Manila there were so many natives of Chang-chow and Hai- 
tsang trading, that in the massacre which took place in that country in 
1604, eighty per cent of the Ghinese killed were Hai-tsang and Chang- 
chow men. 

I could go on and swell the list of quotations, and show that the 
merchants of Cliang-ohow, throughout the eastern Archipelago and 
many other places, are, like Scotchmen, to be found wherever mer¬ 
cantile enterprise and honest industry offer a fair reward. 

The people of Chin-chew and Swatow are a9 great emigrants and 
traders to foreign countries as the people of Chang-chow. Siu former¬ 
ly lieutenant-governor of Fookien makes mention of this faot as fol- 
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lows :—“ The Chinese settlers [in the Straits] are very numerous. Those 
from Kia-ying-chow in the Canton province are agriculturists. The 
Chin-chow and Cbang-chow men are merchants and make large pro¬ 
fits.” The same author speaking of Batavia says:—“ Cbang-chow and 
Chin-chew men are very numerous, and many have been settled there 
for centuries, having adopted the language and habits of the country; 
those are called ^ seih-nan 

The captains or headmen whom the Dutch bave placed over the 
Chinese quarter, and who are responsible for the good behaviour of 
their fellow-countrymen, aie all ChaDg-chow or Chin-chew men. 

Dr. Schlegel in Notes and Queries, vol. ii, page 78, says :—“The 
Chinese settled down in Java during the T'ang dynasty (A. D. 618— 
924), according to the official documents collected, by order of Emperor 
Kang-hi, in 1696, by Kiang-fan , member of the Han-lin college and 
president of the Ssz-y-koan (Vide Memoires. s. les Chinois p. 1. Jesuites 
de Peking Vol. XIV., 103) ” 

To be brief with the remainder of my arguments, Colonel Yule 
tells me that I have jumped at my owu conclusions, concerning the 
situation of Zaitun and its port, over several of the most essential 
facts. I have carefully read the arguments brought forward by the 
learned Colonel for bis identification of Zaitun with Chin-chew. They 
seem to rest solely upon two points. The first is, that he considers 
the readiug Fuju, as found in many manuscripts of Marco Polo, iB 
correct, and must therefore be Foochow. The second is, what Baslud- 
uddin says in speaking of Foochow, viz:—“This is a city of Manzi. 
The sing (provincial administration) was formerly located at Zaitun, 
but afterwards established here, where it still remains.” 

In reply to the first point, I am compelled after five or six years 
research into the subject to say, that Ftiju appears to me to be a false 
reading, and that the Cangiu of Ramusio appears to be the correct 
one- I have alroady given my reasons why I consider such to be the 
case. In reply to the second point, l am inclined to think that Raslud - 
nddin has confounded the cities of Chin-chew and Chang-ohow, when 
he makes Zaitun the capital of the Fookien province, in the same way 
as these two cities have been eonfouuded during the past two handred 
'years. 20 This is the only solution I can give to Rasblduddin’s statement, 
that Zaitun was the capital of Fookien. 

Regarding the expedition against Japan, starting from Chin-chew 
according to Deguignes, and Polo’s saying it was fitted out at Zaitun, 

20 Errors of this kind fire by no moans uncommon. In Bort’s Embwy to the Viceroy of 
Fookien , Chang-chow is called H ok-a jew, and the bridge near Clmng-cbow called by for¬ 
eigners the Sholatn bridge is confounded with tbe Loyang bridge near Chin-chew. 
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thereby making Chin-chew and Zaifcun one and the same place, the 
above explanation applies to this also. I have sought in vain to find 
the exact rendezvous of Kublai’s fleet previous to sailing for Japan, 
Let that rendezvous have been Amoy harbour, Howitou or Chiramo bay, 
it could in each case be truly said, to have started from tho Chin-chew 
prefecture. 

The expedition to Java sailed from flowtu 51 near Tabkut 53 in 
the Chin-chew prefecture. 

Further to show why tho passages that Colonel Yule has quoted 
from Pauthier’s treasury of quotations have not made much impres¬ 
sion upon me, I will in justification of myself, give a short translation 
of iho most interesting parts, concerning tho collection of the customs 
revenues of this empire, during its occupation by the Mongols, from 
which I shall be able to show that there were officers deputed by the 
government, to collect revenue from shipping frequenting the whole of 
the ports of China, even the disputed port of Chang-chow :— 

“ On Kublai coining to the throne he ordered a set of rules to be 
framed in Edang-nan, relating to tho collection of duties upon shipping; 
wherein it was set forth, that merchants in all towns along the neigh¬ 
bouring sea-board, trading with foreign countries, should pay a duty 
of ten per cent on their goods, 23 exeept in the case of coarse goods, 
upon which only a duty of 6 J per cent had to be paid. Officers were 
appointed to collect this revenue.^ It had been an old custom during 
the Sung dynasty, which custom was retained by the Mongols, that 
whenever a ship left China, an account of everything connected with 
her, had to. be handed to the collector of customs, who gave in return, 
a document upon which was set forth the time of departure; and 
on return of the ship to China, this document was handed back to the 
collector of customs, who proceeded on board and examined the cargo 
aud levied the customs dues payable thereon. 

“In the 14th year of Che-yuan, a collector of customs was establish¬ 
ed at King-yuan, Shanghai and Kanpu, all of whom were placed under 
tho superintendence of one Yang Fa, lieutenant-governor of Fookien. 
Native produce from Chin-chew and Foochow was subject to the same 
duties as foreign produce. This was eventually altered. 

“ In the 21st year of Che-yuan , a chief superintendent of customs 
was appointed at Hangchow and Chin-chew, who fitted out ships 

in#* 22* 8 ~ 

23 The truthful Polo says: “Tho oonooww of merchants to tills famous emporium [ef Zay- 

ton] is incredible, ns it is one of the most commodious ports in tlio whole world, and is 
exceedingly productive in revenue (o the great Khan, who receives ten in tho hundred of 
all merchandize.” 

24 Ibn Bntutn makes mention of this fact, in Lee's edition, page 210. 
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themselves, provided capital, and selected their own people to go to for¬ 
eign countries to trade on.their account These officals took seventy per 
cent of the profits made, as their share, and allowed thirty per cent of 
the said profits to those whom they engaged. People of wealth were 
not allowed to invest their means in these ventures to foreign countries; 
if they did so, they rendered themselves liable to punishment Foreign 
merchants, provided their ships belonged to the government sending 
them to China, had to pay duties according to the customs regulations. 

“ In the 22nd, year of Che-yuan, the post of collector of customs of 
Fookien waB incorporated with the office of commissioner of the salt 
revenue, and the title of his office was changed to that of chief comp¬ 
troller of the customs and salt revenues; bis business was, to collect the 
duties payable upon salt, merchandize and shipping, in the Chang-chow 
and Chin-chew prefectures. 25 

“In the 23rd year of Che-yium , the export of copper cash to for¬ 
eign countries was prohibited. 

“ In the 25th year of Che-ymn, the authorities and people of Can¬ 
ton were prohibited exporting rice to Tsiampa. 

“ In the 30th year of Cfie-yuan, there were twenty-one clauses of 
prohibitions introduced in the customs regulations, which had to bo car¬ 
ried out by the commissioner of customs in collecting the revenue. As 
these prohibitions are so numerous they are not all recorded; the most 
important ones only are mentioned. Among the seven ports of Chin- 
chew, Shanghai, Kanpu, Wen-chow Kwang-tnng, Hang-chow, and King- 
yuan, that of Chin-chew alone had levied an extra customs duty of one 
in thirty or 3} per-cent; but from this date all the other ports levied 
the same extra duty as Chin-chew. The post of collector of customs at 
W£n-chow was abolished, and its customs duties were acquitted at 
Bang-yuan and Hang-chow. At this time restrictions upon the export 
of gold, silver, copper and iron were abolished, and private individuals 
were allowed to go bo foreign countries to trade on their own account.” 

I must now briDg this paper to a close, having I hope satisfactori¬ 
ly shewn, that the claims of Cbang-chow to be considered Zaitun are 
worthy of consideration; and also that its title to be considered a port 
trading with foreign countries in the middle ageB, is second only to 
Chin-chew in Fookien. 

If I have said aught to offend Col. Yule in these papers, I have 
done so unwittingly; for my great aim in drawing attention to the 
situation of Zaitnn, was to render hiB edition of Mateo Polo, in so far 
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as Fookien is concerned, equal in accuracy and astute criticism to the 
other portions of his famous edition, which is a marvel of geographical 
research and learning. 

If in this Zaitun question, I feel mysolf unable to accept the con¬ 
clusions arrived at by Klaproth and Pautliier, it is not because I hold 
their learning iu light esteem; but because I feel a new era of Chinese 
geographical research is about to be ushered in, and the theories which 
they have advanced, respecting this question and many others of like 
nature, require thorough ventilation and revision, as much as the 
former commentaries of Marco Polo’s travels did, previous to the ap¬ 
pearance of Colonel Yule's own masterly edition. 

Amoy, 12th January, 1875. 




WHISKY IN MONGOLIA. 

«|jAVE you caught the mares?” Travelling in Mongolia, during 
the summer season, you will often hear your Mongol followers 
ask this question at those who come about them. If “No” is the an¬ 
swer the questioner is a little disappointed. If the mares have been 
caught, the next question most likely well be,— “ Is the airak good?” 
Then, perhaps, the man questioned asks the questioner to go and taste it. 
In Mongolia they catch the mares for the purpose of milking them. 
Properly shaking they catch the foals, not the mares; but it comes to 
the same thing, because when the foal is tied up the mare is secured, as 
she will not leave her offspring. Camels, cows, sheep, and goats leave 
their young and go to pasture; but, as the Mongols say, the mare is una¬ 
ble to desert her foal, and stands half the day whisking her tail in patient 
idleness beside her tethered young. The foal is secured to let the milk 
gather. During the night and part of the day the mare and foal are 
allowed to roam over the plains with the drove. The milk that the foal 
then gets is supposed to be sufficient for its wants; the owner, by 
separating the foal from the mother, secures a part of the milk for 
himself. All cattle, or as the Mongols would say, the five tribes of cat- 
tie, are treated in tbe same way. Take a cow for instance. In Eng¬ 
land the calf is sent away, most frequently to a butcher’s shop. In 
Mongolia the loss of the calf would be equivalent to a year’s loss of the 
cow ; without the calf the cow would not give milk 5 she would dry up. 
Doubtless one reason that the Mongols seldom try the experiment of 
milking a cow whose calf has been got rid qf is, that rearing the calf is 
the most profitable thing they could do. It pays better than the 
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milk even, but there must be some difference between the English and 
Mongol cow, for even in Peking Chinese dairymeu always nourish 
the calves, which, in a place where food is dear and milk brings a high 
price, is a great loss. In a matter like this, where cash is concerned, 
a Chinaman is not likely to be mistaken; and the universal testimony 
is that without the calf the cow will not do. A foreigner on one 
occasion tried the experiment with good success for about a fortnight, 
when the Chinese owner interposed. 

But to return. The Mongols milk anything they can lay hands 
ou. Goats, sheep, cows, camels and mares. The milk of these diffe¬ 
rent creatures has different qualities and is put to different uses. The 
number of different preparations of milk is great, but, as far as 
I am aware mare’s milk is put to only one use,—making airak and 
arihae Airak is simply soured mare’s milk stirred up. In southern 
Mongolia they have earthenware jars about four feet high and a foot 
and a half diameter. In central and northern Mongolia there are skin 
bags of about the same dimensions. Into these each day’s freshly- 
milked pailful is emptied and the whole mass frequently stirred up. 
Visitors have this served out to them frequently in huge bowls, or 
basins rather, which they empty rapidly and repeatedly. The drinkers 
are all right for a while, but if they keep at it long enough they get 
most decidedly drunk, and have a season of discomfort which arises in 
no small degree from the large quantity they have imbibed before 
reaching the goal of intoxication. 

At the risk of my reputation as a teetotaler, I on two separate 
occasions, tasted small quantities of this airak, and found it very much 
like “sour milk ” (butter-milk is the English name I believe), which 
had been kept too long. This airak is the mother of arihae or whisky. 
The airak is put into a huge pot, covered with what looks like a barrel 
with both ends knocked out; a vessel is suspended in the middle of the 
barrel; a pot kept filled with cold water is set on the top, and after a 
few minutes boiling, the vessel inside the barrel is found filled with 
pure and good whisky. The spirit thus distilled is much milder than 
that which the Chinese manufacture from grain, but is intoxicating 
when taken in considerable quantities. In districts where large horse 
droves abound, the quantity of spirit produced is largo, and as it is con¬ 
sumed on the spot, the number of drunk men to be met is proportion¬ 
ately great. As far as I am aware this Mongol whisky is never ex¬ 
ported; much of it is drunk almost as soon as it is made, and auy that 
is left does not last long. Custom seems to demand that it should be 
presented to every visitor, aud every visitor seems to think that cus¬ 
tom requires him to consume all that is set before him. Kich men are 
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proud of their droves, and like to indicate their wealth by the num¬ 
ber of the foals tied up to the long rope, which is pinned down to the 
ground some little distance off, in front of their line of tents. They are 
proud of their whisky, the produce of their drove, and if you call on 
them, you come in for no stinted share of it- It seems quite poetical to 
see the simple-minded herdsmen of the plains drinking the mild whisky 
of their own making, costing them no money and but little trouble. 
There are no excisemen, no duties, no smuggling and no stinginess. 
It comes easily and goes freely, even to the hangers-on and poor de¬ 
pendents who, at the season, do-not fail to present themselves frequently 
on imaginary business, or to ask about their patron’s welfare. This 
seems all very poetical,—quite Arcadian indeed. Perhaps so, but it 
has its other side. 

The milking of the mares is in no sense a source of 'profit. Ihe 
milk they do not sell: and, as far as I know, they do not sell the whisky 
made from it. It never brings a single cash into the owner’s pocket. 
Neither the airak nor the arihae can be called food in any sense; 
and poetical, primitive and simple as it may seem, it is a source of 
disaster and distress to the country. From their youth up Mongols 
are familiar with the taste of the native spirit. They acquire a liking 
for it;—a liking which the quantity produced in the country can by no 
means satisfy. As a consequence they take to Chinese whisky which 
is much stronger, and every ounce of which they have to purchase from 
Chinamen. It is not only when they go to Chinese towns, that Mongols 
buy Chinese whisky. Hey do buy it then perhaps; almost no Mongol 
returns from a visit to the “ inner country ” as they call China, with¬ 
out a jar safely stowed away among his baggage; but unfortunately 
whisky can be got anywhere any day of the year. Chinese traders on 
a small scale, go about the country in all directions. They have their 
little Btoek of goods packed on ox carts, and move slowly along, going 
round from one cluster of tents to another, trading mostly by barter, 
taking skins and prodace in return for their war«3. Skins and produce 
do not come handy for exact sums ; so in many cases the account has 
to be adjusted by taking so many ounces of whisky, whisky being an 
article which no trader ever seems to be without. Even when there 
is not the flimsy excuse of an account to be adjusted, the temptation is 
too great for the simple Mongol. The pedlar comes into the tent, sits 
down and talks. At last the Mongol asks, “ Have you any whisky ? ” 
“Yes.” “Good?” “Tip-top.” This is more than the Mongol can 
stand. Let me have some,” he adds,. “ and I’ll pay it again.” So 
he has it and drinks it, and is in debt for it, and it is just the same 
old story of inattention to business, things going to wreck, poverty, 
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rum, distress. All that the mare’s-milk whisky is good for, is to give 
the Mongols an appetite for the stronger and more expensive spirit made 
from grain. The milk whisky succeeds in educating most of the Mon¬ 
gols into drinking habits, not excepting even the lamas, who, from their 
vow to abstain from drink, might be expected to be teetotalers. Teetotal¬ 
ers they are not. Among many hundreds I have met only one who 
would not take spirits; the common run of lamas drink as much as they 
can get. I do not remember ever having met a layman who refused 
to drink; and drunkenness is so common among all classes, that it is 
useless to make sobriety one of the qualifications in a Mongol servant 
you seek to engage. Mongols laugh and say, “We all drink,” and 
the only paint to be careful about in hiring a Mongol, as far as drink 
is concerned, is to see that the man you have is not given to violence 
when he is drunk. “ A good man” say they, “when drunk goes off to 
sleep; a bad man makes a disturbance.” Drunken men is about the 
only thing to be feared by the lonely traveller in the desert. When sober, 
a Mongol is good-hearted and friendly ; or if suspicious, he is careful 
and harmless; but once let liis head get inflamed with drink, and he is 
reckless ; friend and foe are alike to him, and bis great knife is there 
at his side, and can be drawn with alarming ease and rapidity. Hap¬ 
py it is for all concerned, when the thoughtful and clever-handed 
mistress of the tent steals the weapon and hides it among the furniture 
when she sees the quarrel coming. Several times I have been among 
people unfriendly and suspicious, but the only serious trouble or danger 
I have seen, has been caused by men inflamed by drink. 

The Mongols themselves arc fully aware of its evils. They have 
instances every day. Gichick goes to a gathering. He has a fine 
snuff bottle and valuable silver ornaments, and rides a magnificent 
horse. Ho comes back on foot, his bottle, his ornaments and his 
horse gone. Ask him and he says, “ I got drunk, did not know what I 
was doing, struck Diinbril, wounding him. seriously, and here I am." Or 
a man drinks at a friend’s tent, then mounts and rides homeward. 
His horse arrives riderless, and he is found dead on the plain. “ flosv 
did it happen? ” “He was drunk.” Or a man has been rich, the own¬ 
er of droves, herds and flocks. How he is glad to earn his bread as a 
hired servant. “How does this come about?” “He is fond of 
whisky.” This explains all; no more questions need bo asked. The 
Moogols are so sensible of the evils of whisky, that frequently the 
lamas in authority, though by no means teetotalers themselves, forbid 
Chinese traders to come within a certain distance of the temples. I 
have often heard Buddhism praised as a religion tending towards tem¬ 
perance. It is not so in Mongolia. One of the living Buddhas of high 
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repute, and much sought after on account of his supposed power to 
confer blessings, has the reputation of drinking several catties of Chi¬ 
nese whisky daily, and is followed by a crowd of attendant lamas who 
pass their lives drinking and quarrelling, over the the rich offerings 
brought by the devout to their whisky-loving master. The Mongols 
as a rule do not smoke opium. They have not money enough for that, 
but I do not think I am exaggerating much, if at all, when I say that 
drink hurts Mongolia, just about as much as opium hurts China. 

One of the saddest sights to be seen in the country is the drunkard’s 
end. He is say, over fifty years old. Ever since he became a man he has 
drunk whisky,—Chinese or Mongolian,—hot or cold,—night or day,— 
wherever he came across it. He somehow or other has not broken his 
neck by falling from his horse; he has not been outrageous when intoxi¬ 
cated ; he has been “ a good man * and gone to sleep ; he has not quite 
ruined himself; he is deeply in debt but can still get credit, and his 
family will be able to live in comfort till he dies. He drinks now be¬ 
cause he cannot help it He has had alarming symptoms, and been 
warned to given]) drink. He tries but finds it hard ; he just tikes “a 
little.” After a time his eud approaches] he is not delirious; ho is not 
attacked by any violent desease. He is quite calm and quiet. He 
sends for lama doctors, has prayers said for him, and all to uo effect 
There he sits with all his senses about him, fully conscious that he is 
dying by inches. His stomach is gone; it will retain nothing. Ho 
is hungry and would eat, but he can with difficulty swallow only a 
mouthful, and then with distress it comes back again. He is skin aud 
bone, his voice is low and feeble; ho is dying of sheer starvation in his 
own tent, seeing Ills wife and children cook and eat to the full,—but he 
cannot. He declines slowly; a little tea, a little gruel, for a while 
he can take and retain a very little, a diminishing little, just enough to 
retard slightly the progress of the sure, gradual decay. At last 
even the gruel and tea will not do; two or three days more and the only 
change is that the skeleton has ceased to breathe; the man has died of 
starvation. 

The line of mares in front of the tent, the bustle of milking, 
the process of brewing, the hospitable welcome, the conviviality of 
drinking, are picturesque and pleasing, and have a charm to the eye 
of the cursory observer; but look more closely and you find that these 
things are bnt the gaudy colours on the skin of the deadly serpent, the 
poison of whoso bite brings calamity and death. If Christianity is 
ever to do any good in Mongolia, it must go band in hand with teeto- 
talism. 
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With reference to the Rev, VK. Scarborough’* paper in the Mag-June number of the 

Chinese Recorder. 

Br Whjjii. Gaold, jj. d. 

JN the May-June number of the' Chinese Recorder was a paper on 
u Medical Missions ” from the Rev. W. Scarborough, Hankow, the 
general tenor of which was very friendly. He gave four chapters to 
the subject, but the only one to which I wish specially to call attention 
is the third , headed, “ The good which they are supposed to accom¬ 
plish." This is the only chapter treating of their influence as distinc¬ 
tively a missionary agency, (with an exception which I shall note pre¬ 
sently,) and as it is here he either doubts the good done, or considers 
that actual failure has been the resalt, it behoves those interested to ex¬ 
amine how the matter really stands. 

The points raised are 

1st. The allaying of prejudice. 

2nd. The winning of confidence. 

3rd. Exciting gratitude. 

4th. Bringing converts into the church. 

At the outset, Mr. Scarborough’s language is apt to mislead. The 
heading is in the present tense,—“ are supposed to accomplish,”—where¬ 
as in what follows, lie glides into the perfect tense,—“have allayed,” 
“have won,” &c. If this indicates a belief in the mind of any that 
medical missions have already accomplished the ends sought by their 
means, so as to leave little or nothing more to be done, I, for one, cer¬ 
tainly do not think so, nor have lever heard such “exaggerated claims’ 1 
put forward on their behaelf. But that they have, in a measure, ac¬ 
complished, and are accomplishing what their supporters expect, and 
what Mr. Scarborough admits they are “eminently calculated” to 
effect, I hope to show by satisfactory evidence. 

Before entering on this third chapter of his paper, Mr. Scarbo¬ 
rough, in section fifth of his second chapter, headed, “ The good which 
they undeniably accomplish,” makes an admission which seems to me 
to go fight in the teeth of the opinions expressed in. chapter third, or at 
least to render them inexplicable. Section fifth (the exception referred 
to above) begins, “ Thoy are very useful in opening a new mission.” 
The Rev. A. Krolczyk’s testimony is adduced in support of this. Let 
mo add that of the Rev. R H. Graven Canton, to the same effect 
“ I regard the healing of the sick as the most valuable auxiliary to 
direct missionary labors, especially in founding a new station.”* The 

* Report of &e Medical Missionary Society in China, for 1801, p. 18. 
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Rev. Mr. Blodget, Peking, referring to the opening of a new station 
at Kalgan by the Rev. Mr. Gulick, writes in a similar strain.* Now, 
Mr. Scarborough does not tell us how it is that medical missions are 
useful in the opening of a new station, unless we have it in the admis¬ 
sion, “ It is true that the people soon become conciliated, when they 
find something is to be given them gratis that will do them good; 
since, however, this is appealing to the low motive of selfishness, &c,” 
One is inclined to ask what it was that Christ himself appealed to in 
the human heart by his works of healing. But how can the medical 
mission work be helpful in opening a new station if it do not allay 
prejudice, nor win confidence, nor excite gratitude, nor bring people 
into the Church? 

1, 2. The first and second points may be conveniently considered 
together. 

In objecting to the general belief that medical missions “have 
allayed much prejudice,” Mr. Scarborough supports his “opinion,” 
by the fact that at Canton and Shiklung the medical work had not 
prevented the Blanders of the “ genii powder,” &c., or saved the mission 
from the evil consequences of such slanders being believed. To this we 
answer, that, in a large city, even if thousands or tens of thousands of 
the people had their prejudices removed, through the influence of 
hospital work, there would still remain abundant material among tho 
uninfluenced rowdyism of the city for any amount of mischief. The 
influence of a good work i3 necessarily limited to those who have been 
either directly or indirectly subjected to it, and is strong in proportion 
to the directness with which it has been brought to bear on the in¬ 
dividual. Now, many in the large towns in which medical missions 
are carried on have no true knowledge of their working; consequently 
it cannot be expected that they should be influenced by them. Mr. 
Scarborough’s reasoning might be illustrated thus:—Quinine is eminent¬ 
ly calculated to remove ague fever; but although there is quinine in 
Hankow, still many persons in that city suQer from ague fever; there¬ 
fore it is doubtful if quinine removes ague fever. The very fact that 
slanders are specially directed against the medical mission work, by 
the anti.foreign or anti-missionary Chinese, indicates to my mind, their 
perception of the power of this instrument for influencing the people. It 
is often said by them that we do this healing work to win the hearts 
of the people, with the ulterior view of taking the country from them. 

With regard to “ confidence,” Mr. Scarborough supports bis opi¬ 
nion, by what seems to me a curious confusion of ideas. He admits 
that confidence has to be “ wonand yet he reasons on the assump- 

* Sse The fourth annual Report of the Peking Hospital, for 1.365, p. 39. 
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tion that the patients who come to the mission hospitals have confidence 
ere they come. For instance:—“In the first year of the Hankow 
Wesleyan hospital, over 18,000 had confidence in Dr. Smith; in the 
second, over 8,000.” If the 18,000 had confidence in Dr. Smith before 
they came to him, then it must have been otherwise “won” than by 
his treatment; if it wa3 secured after , or as a consequence of his treat¬ 
ment of them, we have the most marvellous illustration of the efficacy 
of the medical mission to win confidence of which I have over heard, 
and even Mr. Scarborough ought to bo satisfied with it. If even 8,000 
bad been led to confide in Dr. Smith the second year, he had much 
cause for thankfulness at the success of his labours. But it is a mistake 
altogether to speak of “ confidence ” in a case liko this. There are 
various motives bringing patients to the hospital; such as curiosity 
(especially iu its first year), ho]>e, expectation, and, perhaps, in a few 
cases, confidence won in some other way than by the medical missionary. 

Here let us have the testimony of others, on the points in question. 

Dr. Kerr writes :—“ It is believed that much has been done to 
conciliate the people of Fubshan and to prepare the way for the preach¬ 
ing of the Gospel there.” * 

Mr. Graves says“ In Sbiu-hing, I am persuaded that the dis¬ 
pensing of medicines has been the means of conciliating the minds of 
many of the people; not only so, but it has brought many from the 
neighboring towns and villages within the sound of the gospel, and has, 
no doubt, paved the way for a favorable reception, when, in the pro¬ 
vidence of God, we shall be called to preach Christ, in these plac8S.”f 

Mr. Krolczyk writes:—“Thepeople,however hostile to foreigners 
and averse to the spreading of the Christian religion, were always 
glad to see me with mji- medicine chest in their cities and villages. 
In places where missionaries were formerly outraged, they received 
me with hospitality and kindness/’ f Again :—“ During the excite¬ 
ment of last year, there were many indications of a hostile feeling 
[at Shik-lung], but only amongst those who did not know me personal¬ 
ly. The latter very often had to hear from my acquaintances that I 
was a good man, not because I preached and taught Christianity, bnt 
because I was a physician, who did not want money for my services.”§ 

Referring to this time of excitement, Dr. Kerr says :—“ In giving 
the report of the labors of the year just closed there is much cause for 
gratitude that, amidst the threatened dangers following the massacre at 
Tientsin, we were permitted to pursue our work in the hospital without 
interruption. The excitement among the people, sometimes threatening 

* Report of tke Medicol Missionary Society in Chini^ for 1861, p. 5. 
f Ibid., p. 18. t Ibid., for 1865, p. 33. § Ibid., for 1870, p. 19. 
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violcnco ia the chapels, did uot at any time interfere with the usual 
attendance of patients.” * 

We have thus, decided testimony in favour of the influence of the 
medical work from the very men whose experience is quoted again Bt it. 

In 1873, Mr.Graves, speaking of aneAv dispensary opened at Sai-nam 
says :—“ The moral effects of the Dis])ensary have been good. The op¬ 
position to foreigners formerly shown, has been measurably overcome. 

In the Swatow region, notedly hostile to foreigners, we have had 
many proofs that the hospital work has promoted a friendly 
feeling among the people. One long day’s travel I shall never 
forget, when, in village after village, and in the fields among the 
people cutting their sugar-cane, we had most pleasing tokens of the 
remembrance many had of past kindness. At one village, the people 
almost in a body turned out into the open square, where my col¬ 
league, the Rev. Mr. Mackenzie, and I were stationed, and Bhowed such 
unusual symptoms of friendliness that I had to enquire into the cause 
of it. I found that a little boy who had been one of my first patients, 
and who had recovered sight by an operation, belonged to that village. 
On another occasion, Mr. Mackenzie, travelling in the mission boat 
with a native assistant, was hailed by a party of armed men near the 
river side. They were at feud with a neighbouring village. On near¬ 
ing them, they fired at Mr. Mackenzie, and the bullet passed through the 
sail a few feet above his head. They wore about to fire a second time, 
when he shouted to them to desist, telling them he wa9 from the foi-pai, 
tung in Swatow. The leader thereupon gave orders to cease firing, say¬ 
ing, <l these are good men ; they heal people and give medicine without 
charge.” On hearing this there was an evident change of feeling in bis 
favour, and their fear or suspicion gave place to something like confi¬ 
dence. A pleasant conversation followed, tracts were given, and Mr. 
Mackenzie parted from them “good friends.” Several other instances 
of the power of the hospital in disarming open hostility might be given, 
but I shall content myself with one more. Mr. Mackenzie and I visited 
a market town about seventy miles distant from Swatow. We took 
onr stand on an open space off the market stand. At once a large 
crowd gathered in front of us and listened for a time while we preached 
to them. Gradually, however, their native hostility manifested itself, 
and from rough words they proceeded to assail us with misBiles. Our 
situation was anything but a comfortable or safe one, when, suddenly, 
my eye lighted on a young man in the crowd whom I felt convinced I 
had seen before. His eye caught mine; a look of recognition passed 

* Report of the Medical Missionary Society in China, for 1870, p. 7. 
f Ibid, for 1873, p. 20. 
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between us, and he then stepped forward and told mo who he was. The 
crowd immediately surrounded him with eager enquiries. He told them 
who we were, and that we had a hospital at Swalow, where he had been 
years ago and had been cured of a large tumour in his leg. In con¬ 
firmation he drew up his trowsera, and showed them the long scar left by 
the operation. On this the feeling of the crowd was quite changed, and 
they were converted into friends, for the time at least. 

Of the hospital at Amoy, when under Dr. Carnegie’s care, the 
Rev. W. S. Swanson, secretary, writes :—“The Institution proves, as 
well indirectly as directly, a valuable aid to missionary work. Its 
patients come from all parts of the surrounding country, and always 
prove friendly to a missionary visiting their native places. Those mis¬ 
sionaries who are in the habit of visiting in the surrounding country 
constantly testify to this great benefit.”* 

From Foochow Dr, Osgood similarly writes:—“ The hundreds who 
go away into the interior carry away with them not only new ideas 
about religion, but also a kindlier feeling for foreigners generally.”! 
In a following report he expresses his belief “ that prejudices are being 
removed,” and that the work is growing in the confidence of the Chinese, 
from the increase of the female patients under treatment.} 

Somewhat curiously in connection with the subject in hand, we 
have, in the same number of the Chinese Becoi'der which contains Mr. 
Scarborough’s article on Medical Missions, the Rev. F. Olilinger’s testi¬ 
mony in their favour. In his paper entitled “ An overland tour from 
Foochow to Kiukiang,” taking notice of the marked change for the 
better which had come over the people of Yang-k f ou (about a week’s 
journey, apparently, from Foochow), he says:—•“ It is very evident 
that the visit of Dr. Osgood last fall did much to undermine prejudice 
against us”§ Again at Kwang-tse, two hundred and eighty miles 
north-west from Foochow, he found the benefit of some successful 
medical practice of the Rev. Mr. Woodinthe previous year, inonabling 
him to secure a resting-place.]| 

In one of the reports of the Shanghai Mission Hospital, written by 
the late Dr. Henderson then in charge, we read:—“ Early in 18G4 a 
gentleman who had taken much interest in it, and who had closely 
watched its working for many years, on leaving China, handed to it a 
donation of one thousand taels, stating that 1 he believed from careful 
observation that such an Institution did more good among the natives, 

* The s&xmd Annual Report 0 / (he Medical Missionary Hospital at Ainoy , p. 9. 
f Report of the Food tow Medical Missionary Hospital, 1872, p. 16. 

J Ibid 1873, p. 1. 

§ Chinese Recorder , vol. v, p. 156. 

|{ Seo Ibid. vol. v, p. 168. 
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and tended more to remove their prejudices against foreigners than 
any other ho could name’.”* 

Of Hankow itself. Dr. Smith, in reviewing his five years’ work 
there, writes of prejudices conciliated, opposition borne down, and u easy 
confidence ” won to some extent. 

From Tientsin, the Bev. Jon. Lees writes, after the massacre of 
1870:—“ The dispenser’s success among them [the governor-general’s 
soldiers] has done very much to remove the bitter feeling with which 
these men at first treated us. On their arrival they were a continual 
source of annoyance and even dangerand he speaks of “ growing 
confidence ”f again on the part of the people. 

8.—The third point on which Mr. Scarborongh expresses doubt is, 
that the benefits of healing conferred on the Chinese excite gratitude . 

He is led by his Hankow experience to the conclusion that the 
Chinese there u have not shown one tenth of the gratitude that was to 
have been expected from them.” His proportion at once casts our 
thoughts back to the Great Physician’s miraculous cure of the lepers, 
of whom only a tenth part showed gratitude. Now, that we, whose 
manner of work and whose results are of an infinitely less startliog 
kind, should meet with a still loss proportion of gratitude than our Mas¬ 
ter did, is not to be wondered at May not too much be expected by 
Mr. Scarborough? He admits that “instances of gratitude are not 
rare; bnt they are not general.” By this he means instances of 
gratitude openly expressed by gifts to the physician or hospital. But 
surely he does not suppose that there is no gratitude in the hearts 
of any except those who return with gifts. I have met with many 
instances of a grateful <£ thank you” from a patient at parting, which 
pleased me quite as much as the ostentatious gifts of others; and my 
own decided conviction, from personal experience, is that the Chinese 
are as grateful as, considering all the circumstances, was to have 
been expected of them. But let us hear others on this point; and we 
shall begin with a quotation from Mr. Scarborough himself. In re¬ 
ference to the Canton hospital he writes:—“ This hospital became 
widely known throughout all the surrounding country; and it was here 
that Dr. Hobson by bis kind and gentle manner, his faithful attention 
and skilful practice, not only won for himself the grateful remembrance 
of thousands of Chinese, but also the proud right to be considered ( the 
model medical missionary ? ’ ” J 

Mr. Krolczyk in his reports gives several marked instances of 

* The eighteenth Annual Rupert of the Chinese Hospital at Shanghai, p. 2. 
f Se&ntil Report oj the. Chinese Hospital and Dispensary in connection with tfte London Mis¬ 
sion, Tientsin, pp. 6, 6. 

$ Cldnese Recorder , voL v, p. 141. 
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gratitude on the part of those who had been patients. Take the follow¬ 
ing :—“ It may be mentioned as evidence of the usefulness of medical 
practice that my house was saved from an attack by robbers, by a form¬ 
er patient, who gave me warning and I applied to the authorities for 
protection and thus the attack was prevented.”* Again ho writes :— 
“ The road to these places [Shin-sam and Shui-kong] was dangerous 
and the country notorious for the daring robberies committed by the 
people. There were also two battlefields of neighbouring clans to be 
passed. Fortunately I received protection and kind treatment from a 
clan, one of whose people, a blind graduate, had received some benefit 
from my medicines, &c.”f These cases show that there may be much 
gratitude in a latent state, only requiring circumstances to call it out. 

The Rev. E. Faber, Fumun, writes:—“ Many of the poor Chinese 
patients remember with thankful feelings the relief they have found 
from their complaints, through the hands of a foreigner.”]: Again : 
—“The Chinese commonly have more or less a sense of gratitude, 
and I myself do not feel discouraged at all,”§ 

Dr. Carnegie, Amoy, says:—“We have seen much physical suf¬ 
fering removed, and received many expressions of gratitude for the 
same.”!] 

Dr. Porter Smith's personal experience at Hankow may fairly be 
put against Mr. Scarborough’s opinion. TI 10 former writes :—“ It would 
be wrong to close this brief report, if it were forgotten, or omitted, to bo 
recorded that gratitude in both word and deed has sprung up, here and 
there in the field of our labour, far beyond all our previous experience 
and expectation.” f Again :—“ Gratitude has taken a variety of pleas¬ 
ing forms.”** 

4. The fourth point in discussion refers to the influence of the 
medical mission in bringing converts into the church. In regard to 
this I think there is sometimes a misapprehension of what is fairly to 
be expected of the medical work. That, of itself, it can lead any con¬ 
verts into the church is an idea which should not be entertained for a 
moment. Only the truths of the gospel, brought home to the heart and 
conscience by tho Holy Spirit, can convert the soul, and if we look to 
any other source, disappointment alone can result. What I do hold 
is this ; that iu tho hospital there is a congregation brought together 
day after day, under peculiarly favourable circumstances for hearing 

* Report of the Medical Missionary Society in China , for 18G8, p. %■ 
f Ibid, for 1869, p. 21. 

$ Ibid, for 1870, p. 21. 

§ Ibid, for 1873, p. 22. 

|| The sixth Annual Report of the Medical Missionary Hospital at Amoy , p. 6. 
t The first Annual Report of the Hankow Medical Mission Hospital, p. 13. 

**'Ihe fifth Annual Report of the Hankow Medical Mission Hospital, p. C. 
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and receiving the truth; and, while admitting fully that much more 
might have been attained, I hope to show that medical missions in 
China have not been all “a failure” in respect of converts gathered in 
through their influence. 

Mr. Graves writes :—“ Several men who came from the country 
for the cure of their bodily ailments have shown some interest in the 
concerns of their souls and have ceased from the worship of idols. In 
one village in Yeh Hiug district several who first became acquainted 
with Christianity at the dispensary have applied for baptism. Every 
year adds to tbe strength of my conviction of the great usefulness of 
a Dispensary as an adjunct to more direct missionary effort.’'* * * § Again 
he says:— f{ One man from there [Yoh Hing] has been baptized this year, 
and there are several other encouraging cases and applicants for bap- 
tism.”f In another report he writes:—“ Of those baptized during 
the year, three were brought iuto contact with Christian truth by visit¬ 
ing the dispensaries for bodily healing.”]: Again in 1868, two patients 
were baptized by Mi*. Graves. 

Of the Canton hospital work Mr. Scarborough says :—“I find in 
twelve years (1861-1872) mention of twelve converts, out of a total 
of 409,UGO ]>atients.”§ Yet Dr, Kbit writes :—“ In the hospital, how¬ 
ever, would seem to lie the best place to reach the heart, and to 
convince the understanding, and there is no doubt but that many per¬ 
sons return to their homes, convinced of the truth of tbe Christian 
religion, aud of the folly of idolatry, but they are not ready to face the 
trials which would bo involved in the sincere rejection of the time- 
honoured superstitions and customs of the country”! ^ ma y be re¬ 
marked that Canton has been a specially hard field to labour in, and 
till lately the success of any kind of missionary effort has not been 
very apparent. 

The Dev. J. Nacken gives the followingThe assistant in. 
Tuug-kun, Wong Yun, besides being a faithful Christian aud preacher, 
has been rather successful as a doctor. Of thoso cured, some were led 
to inquire after God, some have asked for baptism, and some I was 
allowed to receive iuto the church of Cbrist.”H 

In the report of the Amoy Mission Hospital for 1862, then in 
charge of Dr. Carnegie, Mr. Swanson writes of one of the patients from 

* Report of the Medical Missionary Society in C/mm, for 1863, p. 26. 

t Ibid, for 1S64, p. 25. 

t Ibid, for 1867, p. 19. 

§ Chinese Recorder, Vol. v, p. 149. 

|j Report of'thc Medical Missionary Society in China, for 1868, p. 11. 

11bid for 18G9, p. 26. 
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Kbi-boey :—“ This man, by name Chioh, on his return to his native 
place, became a missionary to his fellow-villagers, aud in a short time 
had gathered round him a little company of fellow-worshippers.” Of 
another man from Kak-boey, named Up, he writes :— ll This man re¬ 
ceived his first religious instruction in the hospital, and on his return 
home became useful to some of those around him. The London Mis¬ 
sion have since opened a chapel in this village, and keep evangelists 
there.” Again we read:—“ In Amoy, two persona, who by moans of 
tbo hospital were cured of opium-smoking, have been admitted to 
the church, and continue steadfast and consistent church members.” 
Yet again:—“ On sabbath last, your secretary baptized in An-hai, a 
town within fourteen miles of Ohinchew, a man. who received his first 
religious impressions in the hospital.” In the report for 1803, Mr. 
Swanson writes of Kak-boey and Khi-boey:—“Now the Committee 
have much pleasure in reporting that at the former of those places 
several persons have been baptized by the agents of the London Mission¬ 
ary Society. At the latter place a number of persons have been baptized, 
a large and commodious chapel has been erected, and a great amount of 
interest in the gospel awakened throughout the whole district.” * The 
report for 1864, from the pen of Dr. Carnegie himself, is also encour¬ 
aging in regard to spiritual results; and of the year 1866 he writes :— 
“The Rev. W. S. Swanson on his visit to Formosa, a few months 
ago, found that one of the candidates for baptism there, had obtained 
his first knowledge of Christianity, whilst residing in the hospital at 
Amoy. May there not be more cases of a similar nature, although 
unknown to us?” For 1867, five baptisms are recorded; aud notice is 
taken of two others still unbaptized, who were suffering persecution for 
their steadfast worship of God in a distant village. Dr.-Carnegie gives 
his experience (and my own coincides with his,) of hospital versus dis¬ 
pensary practice in regard to conversionsAs far a9 missionary 
work is concerned, it has been onr experience, that the conversions to 
Christianity that have occurred in connection with our institution have 
been, as far as we can remember, almost without an exception amongst 
those residing in the wards.”! Id closing his report, he says “ We 
have good reason to believe that there are many others, besides those 
mentioned, scattered over a w T ido district of country, who have carried 
away with them from the hospital, deep convietious of the truth and 
excellence of the Christian religion. Such facts and considerations as 
these, surely warrant us in believing that no mission station can be con¬ 
sidered as fully equipped, unless it possesses the means of complying 

* The third Annual Report 6/the Medical Missionary Hospital at Anwj y p, 6. 
f The seventh Annual Report of the Medical Missionary Hospital at Auioy y p. 5. 
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fully with the Divine injunction ( Preach the Kingdom of God, and heal 
the sick' ”* 

Dr. Maxwell writing of the first fruits of his mission work in 
Formosa says :—“Up to this time four men have been received into 
the church here. There are others, enquirers, of whom we hope that 
some may be received ere long, &c.”t Afterwards of Takao he writes :— 
“The inland station at Alik&ng was opened in connection with a 
man who received his awakening in hospital, and who has been the 
leading helper of Mr. Ritchie in disseminating the truth in the Alikang 
district. Two of the men since baptized at Alikang, were also drawn 
to the truth while residing in the hospital at Takao”} Of Taiwan foo 
we are told :—“ God has honoured the labors of. these Chinese brethren, 
and the work at the hospital. On two occasions the Rev. Mr. Ritchie 
has come up from Takao to administer the sacraments of the Church ; 
on the first occasion baptizing seven male adults, and, on the second, 
four male and one female adults Dr. Maxwell does not tell us 
what proportion of the ingathering was connected with the hospital; 
but the latter is coupled with the general work, so we may judge it 
had its fair share. 

Dr. Osgood, Foochow, in his report for 1874 (p. 8) tells us that 
“ during the year three of the patients have been received into the 
church, and several others have manifested interest in Christianity.” 

Dr. Henderson, Shanghai, says is his report for 1864 (p. 22) that 
under the labours of an “earnest and persevering” native preacher, 
that year “ 3U individuals have been baptized under Mr. Muirhead’s 
superintendence, who heard the gospel first preached by Kieh-foo in 
the Hospital.” 

With regard to the Hankow medical mission, in Dr. Smith’s last 
report we read of two patients baptized, two other applicants for bap¬ 
tism, and another patient of whom, before his own baptism, it is said 
that the two first converts of the Wesleyan Mission in Hankow “were 
induced to attend for instruction by his zealous efforts.” 

Of the Peking Hospital, in Dr. Dudgeon’s charge, Mr. Scarborough 
admits that the reports “ are a little more encouraging.” This is 
surely faint praise where we read in his article of “ twenty-three 
adults ” having been baptized at the hospital chapel in one year. 
When in Peking in 1868, the.impression I got, if I remember rightly, 
was that a considerable proportion of the members of the London 
Mission there, first received the truth when patients. 

At Swatow, for the six years from 1864 to 1869, both inclusive, 

* The seventh Annual Report of the Medical Missionary Hospital at Amoy, d. 12. 
t Report for 1866, p. 11. J Report for 1868-09, p. 11. § Ibid. p. 12. 
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there were 162 adult baptisms over all our mission, stations. Of these 
41, or fully a fourth of the whole, were received in connection with the 
hospital work. In one month of 1868, nine patients were baptized. 
u In various districts of this mission field, old patients are occupying 
important positions among the members of the native church; while of 
one or two we have a good hope that they have already entered on the 
joys of heaven.”* It is important to state that, besides those baptized, 
a much larger number have been ^applicants for admission into the 
church, but had to leave the hospital before we saw fit to baptizo 
them. We may well cherish the hope that not a few of these are truo 
worshippers of God, although lost sight of by us for a time. The daily 
religious services are chiefly conducted by the Eev. Messrs. Smith and 
Mackenzie, “ to whoso assiduous cultivation of the field opened up to 
them by the medical department of the work, is, under God, chiefly 
due the success which has accompanied it. When there is hearty 
cooperation of the preaching with the medical missionary, and the 
former is willing and ready to embrace the peculiar opportunities 
afforded by the work of the latter, for making known the go3pel, the 
work of both being done in faith, we have no hesitation in declaring 
the medical work a most valuable auxiliary to the mission scheme.” t 

Mr. Scarborough’s last chapter,—on the dangers which beset 
medical missions, is a very valuable one, and deserves to be carefully 
pondered by all engaged in this department of missionary effort. 

Swatow, I7th November, 1874. 


PAGANISM. 

Bv Rev. Thos. McClatcuib, m. a. 

I. 

j^OME writers have maintained that the essential difl’erence botween 
man and the brute creation consists in the acknowledgment and 
worship, by the formeiyof a being or beings superior in nature to him¬ 
self, and who, although invisible, are regarded as possessing power to 
inflict misery or send down happiness upon the human race. It would 
appear certain, at all events, that mankind, from the beginning, have 
never wholly lost the impulse to worship, from the fact that no tribe 
has yet been discovered which,—however debased,—does not practise 
some form of religion. 

o 

Amongst the various theories on this subject adopted by writers at 


* Swatow Hospital Mepoi't, for 18C8,-C9, p. 13. 
t Ibid. p. 13. 
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the presont day, tho following are three of the most prominent The 
first is; that polytheism preceded monotheism, the latter system hav- 
ing been as it were eliminated from the former, as scientific knowledge 
increased. The second is; that the first form of idolatry practised in 
the world was of the lowest and most degraded kind- And, the third 
theory is ; that raoootheism existing -first, idolatry was introduced by 
Sabianism, or the worship of the sun, moon, and stars. 

That monotheism preceded polytheism in the early ages of the 
world, appears to be established by the universal consent of mankind. 
The learned Cud worth in hi3 “ Intellectual System,” produces the clear¬ 
est evidence that tho whole pagan world were, in one sense, mono¬ 
theists, inasmuch as they taught iu their various systems, the existence 
of one snpreme God (not the true God however), the framer and 
governor of the universe, and the father of all the other gods as well 
as of men. This universal consent of mankind to what has been 
designated an imperfect monotheism, should in all fairness be accoun¬ 
ted for, before we venture to question the truth of the Mosaic state¬ 
ment, that the first man and his family were monotheists in the strictest 
sense of the term. 

Now, all analogy teaches us that apostasy from truth has always 
taken place by slow degrees, and not, in any known instance, suddenly. 
Wo cannot therefore suppose that the early race of mankind fell all 
at once into the lowest depths of idolatry. Looking upon man as a 
fallen being, as bo is represented by Moses, and not as haying advanced 
step by step from a primeval state of ignorance and barbarism, we 
cannot for one moment entertain the theory that the first form of 
idolatry practised was a mere brutish fetiijbisra, such as the worship of 
trees, stones, or animals. Man must have descended very gradually 
indeed to so very low a depth of superstition.as that; and we have no 
evidence whatever to prove that he did sink so low previous to the 
deluge, or even that before that catastrophe he worshipped images at 
all, as visible representations of deity. When the manifestations of the 
tme God, Jehovah ceased, then mankind, always craving as they have 
done in all ages, for visible gods to worship, began by degrees to look 
about for representations of tbe godhead, and their depraved imagina¬ 
tions but too soon supplied them with what they sought. 

Tho first intimation of general apostasy which wo have, is to be 
found in Gen. vi. and the declension there mentioned seems to have 
taken place, chiefly, in consequence of man’s violation of the laws of 
God with regard to marriage. The Mosaic narrative does not state in 
so many words, that any particular form of idolatry was then prac¬ 
tised ; but the statements regarding man , 11 that every imagination of 
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the thoughts of his heart was only evil continually,’’and that the very 
“ earth also was corrupt before God,” would load ns to suppose it not 
unlikely, that some degree of departure from the worship of the truo 
God had.eveu now taken place. Rabbinical tradition telU us that a 
departure from the worship of the true God did actually take place 
before the flood. “ Enoch, or Edris as he is called by the Arabs, was 
born in Hindnstan, but he lived in Yemen. He was a prophet; and in his 
days men worshipped fire, being deceived by Eblis. When God sent 
Enoch to his brethren to turn them from their false worship, tbey would 
not believe him.* This legend further states, that idolatry commenced 
in the time of Jared the father of Enoch, and spread to so great an 
extent, that when Noah was born “ there were not eighty persons who 
worshipped the true, and living, and only God.” The fact, that in the 
Scripture narrative, Moses twice mentions as remarkable concerning 
Enoch, that'he “walked -with God,” seems to warrant the conclusion 
that the above tradition is not altogether without foundation. We 
further gather from it that the first form of idolatry was Sabianism; 
as fire lias in all ages been regarded as the symbol of the solar god. 
The patriarch Job, who lived long before the time of Abraham, alludes 
to this particular foTm of idolatry, Ch. xxxi: 26; and Davidson in 
his commentary and “ Critical Notes on the Old Testament,” says, in 
reference to that passage, “The heavenly bodies were the first objects 
of idol worship. This in Job’s age was condemned by the law of his 
country.” “ The most ancient kind of idolatry,” says Townsend, “ seems 
to have been Zabianism, which, in the time of Job, was regarded with 
abhorrence, as a novelty deserving judicial punishment.” Even if no 
evidence whatever existed on this point, wo must surely regard the 
worship of the sun in his glory, and of the moon and stars walking in 
their brightness, as, so to speak, a more natural declension from the 
worship of the true God, than a plunge all at once from that pure 
worship into the depths of a miserable fetighism. 

Noah, the great ancestor of the present world, introduced a second 
golden age, which unhappily lasted but a very short time. He and 
his family were monotheists in the strict sense of that term, inas¬ 
much as they were worshippers of the only true God Jehovah, whom 
tbey regarded, not as the supreme god of a pantheon, but as the 
Supreme Being to whom alone all worship i9 due. Unhappily however, 
this pure worship was gradually departed from; and idolatry again 
spread over the earth, the first form of which was Sabianism revived. 
A new combination however now begau to arise. If the sun, moon 


* Lei/enJs of Old Testament Characters, by Ksv. & Bnring-Gould, vol. L p. 88. 
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and Btara ware worthy of honour and worship, in consequence of the 
benefits derived from their influence^ why should not the inventor of 
any useful art, the wise legistator, the beneficent sovereign, the vir¬ 
tuous sage, and above all, parents and ancestors, for the same reason, 
receive divine honours? Thus the worship of deceased ancestors was 
added to that of the heavenly host, and the souls of the illustrious 
dead were supposed to bo translated to the heavenly bodies. As a 
matter of coarse, when the worship of ancestors began to be gradually 
introduced, Noah and his family, from whom the whole postdiluvian 
race Bprang, would not be forgotten, but would naturally be the first 
beings honoured with divine worship. Noah himself would of course 
be worshipped with especial honour and solemnity, as being the head 
of the family, the first universal sovereign and sage, and tire great 
ancestor of the present human race. As the families of mankind in¬ 
creased, and this demon worship gained strength, each family would 
naturally pay divine honours to the first ancestor of their clan, and 
would therefore combine his worship with that of Noah the great 
ancestor of all mankind. These deceased and deified men are the 
Baalim of the old Testament and the daimonia of the New Testament. 
Tlius was completed, by the union of Sabianism and demonolatry, that 
refined form of idolatrv known as the material system, or the worship 
of animated nature, which is to be found in every pagan nation through¬ 
out the world. 

The brief account which Moses gives us in the Book of Genesis of 
our early ancestors, is, that “the whole earth was of one language, and 
of one speech ; ” and “ as they journeyed from the east,* that they found 
a plain in the land of Sliinar: and they dwelt there.” The next account 
we get of this community, who all spoke the same language and who 
all lived together in one settlement, is, that they formed a determination 
never to separate from each other, but to found one universal Empire; 
and for this purpose they proceeded to build a city and a pyramidal 
mount or temple, us a rescript of that lofty mount on which their 
ancestors had been saved from the deluge and on wliich sacrifices had 
hitherto been offered. “And they said, Go to, let us build us a city and 
a tower, whose top may reach «Dto heaven ;f and let us make us a name, 
lest we be scattered abroad upon the face of the whole earth.” 


* This sentence would bo wore properly translator! “■when they first journeyed." Josephus 
uses the temt TrpoJTOV (see Ant. Ju<(. lib. i. c. 4.) Mankind now descended, for the first 
time, from the Armenian heights where they had hitherto dwelt, 
f They did not erect the tower or pyramid with the wild conceit of raising it until its top 
should literally como in contact with the sky ; but their intention was that Us top should 
be sacred to Heaven whose title w;i* Belli* or Baal, and that this altar of Heaven should 
constitute “ the common temple of worship and the centre of thoir idolatrous union." 
Soo Graves on the Pentateuch p. 110, 
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The fear entertained by this multitude, lest they should be dis¬ 
persed over the earth, and their combining together in a plan to pre¬ 
vent such an incident, leads us to the not unnatural conclusion, that a 
command to disperse had formerly been given to Noah and his sons, 
but that their descendants who then inhabited the earth, with Nimrod 
their king, refused to obey it. The Mosaic narrative states that the 
whole earth was divided between the three sons of Noah j and Eusebius 
and others affirih that this division was made by the patriarch himself, 
the then universal monarch and first man, abont twenty years previous 
to his death; that is to say, three hundred and tliivty years after the 
deluge. After the death of these patriarchs, Nimrod the son of Cush, 
supported doubtless by the whole Cushite family, attempted, in defiance 
of the divine command, to set up a universal empire for thomselves. 
God however interposed, and forced this one rebellious community to 
scatter over the whole earth. Josephus writes as follows ; “Now the 
plain in which they first dwelt was called Shinar. God also command¬ 
ed thorn to send colonies abroad, for the thorough peopling of the earth, 
—that they might not raise seditions among themselves, but might cul¬ 
tivate a great part of the earth, and enjoy its fruits after a plentiful 
manner: but they were so ill instructed, that they did not obey God ; 
&c.” “Now it was Nimrod who excited them to such an affront and 
contempt of God. He was the grandson of Ham, the son of Noah,—a 
bold man, and of great strength of haud.”» 

The small family of mankind which contained the rudiments of 
the future nations of the earth, would doubtless bo much influenced 
both in religion and polity by the first patriarchs during their life-time; 
but,'after their death, when no one could hope, by mere succession, to 
obtain so much power and influence over the daily increasing multitude, 
an opportunity would naturally be afforded to any enterprising in¬ 
dividual of raising himself to the supreme command. The aspiring 
Nimrod supported by his family of Cushites, by degrees advanced in 
power and influence, until he established himself as sovereign of this 
multitude; bis object being to set up a perpetual universal empire. 
With such an end in view, so diametrically contrary to the well-known 
command of God delivered to Noah and his sons, we need not be 
surprised that he should endeavour to wean away his subjects from the 
worship of the true God and to strengthen tho new religion now gain- 
ing ground, and which was more suited to his purposes. Hence we 
find the whole community of mankind, under Nimrod their king, at 
last assembled together on the plain of Shinar, in direct rebellion 


• Ant . Jud. Ul>. i, ch. 4. 
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against God and in a stale of apostasy from tho religion of their fathers. 
This apostasy had doubtless been growing up by slow degrees for years 
previous to this period, but NiraTod brought it to a climax, and sub¬ 
stituted the worship of the early patriarchs Noah and his sons, the 
remote ancestors of the entire apostate community, for that of the true 
God. The proofs that apostasy from the worship of the true God was 
consummated at Babel or Babylon, and that tho system then set up 
was carried, at the dispersion, to the various settlements founded by the 
scattered community, and thence to the utmost ends of the earth, are 
derived from two sources; first , from tradition, and secondly from 
Scripture itself. 

The beginning of Nimrod’s “ kingdom was Babel, and Erech, and 
Accad, and Calneh, in the land of Shinar ” * The rise of this Cutbic 
empire at Babel or Babylon uuder Nimrod who was tbe first Ninus or 
Beilis, took place about six hundred and thirteen years after the deluge, 
that is to say b. c. 2,325- The last of Noah’s sons bad now been dead 
about a huudred years, and Nimrod tho arch-apostate and powerful 
sovereign of the still growing kingdom had firmly established In's false 
system of religion, which had ample time to grow and develope since 
the death of Shem, Ham and Japhet. 

The Jews have always believed that paganism commenced at 
Babel. The ancestors of Abraham in the line of Shem were, like the 
rest of mankind at that pariod, at Babel, and were certainly apostates 
from the true faith. “Aud Joshua said unto all the people, Thus 
saith the Lord God of Israel, Your fathers dwelt on the other side of 
the flood in old time, even Terah, the father of Abraham, and the fa¬ 
ther of Nachor: and they sewed other gods” f Josephus says that “Abra¬ 
ham determined to renew and to change tho opinion all men happened 
then to have concerning God; for he was tbe first that ventured to 
publish this notion, That there was but one God, the creator of tbe 
universe; and that, as to other [gods], if thoy contributed anything 
to the happiness of men, that each of them afforded it only according 
to bis appointment, and not by thoir own power. This, his opinion was 
derived from the irregular phenomena that were visible both at land 
and sea, as well as those that happen to the sun and moon, and all the 
heavenly bodies,”^ &c, Jewish tradition states that Abraham was 
cast into a furnace by Nimrod for refusing to worship the sacred fixe 
which was the symbol of the animated solar deity .§ Some of the buil¬ 
ders of the tower, we learn from the same source, “ shot arrows into 

* Genesis, x. 10. 
f Joshua, xxiv. 2. 

J Ant. Jud. lib. i, c. 7. 

§ Legends of O/d Testament Charade*, vol i- p-18Q. 
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the Bky, and they camo down tinged with blood, then they shouted and 
cried, 1 Sec, we have killed every one who is in heaven/“ Then 
Nimrod shot three arrows into the sky, and they fell back with blood 
on them. So Nimrod said 1 1 have killed the God of Abraham.’ But 
whence the blood came is unsettled”! 

Layard notices a similar account of the apostasy of Nimrod, as 
being generally current amongst the Arabs. During a visit which he 
paid to the Sheikh Abd-Allah, the latter related the following tradition 
connected with the rains of Nimrod; “ The palace,” said he, “ was 
built by Athur, the Kiayah, or lieutenant of Nimrod. Here the holy 
Abraham, peace be with him I cast down and brake in pieces the idols 
which were worshipped by the unbelievers. The impious Nimrod, 
enraged at the destruction of his gods, sought to slay Abraham, and 
waged war against him. But the prophet prayed to God and said, 
‘ Deliver me, 0 God, from this man, who worships stones, and boasta 
himself to be the lord of all beings’, and God said to him, ‘How shall 
I punish him ? ’ And the prophet answered, ‘ To Thee armies are as 
nothing, and the strength and power of men likewise. Before the 
smallest of they creatures will they perish.’ And God was pleased at 
the faith of the prophet, and he sent a gnat which vexed Nimrod night 
and day, so that he built himself a room of glass in yonder palace, that 
he might dwell therein, and shut out the insect 

Bnt, we have, more reliable evidence than mere tradition, that 
the first systematic apostasy from the worship of the true God was 
consummated at Babel, and that it spread from that centre over the 
whole world. St. John in the Apocalypse styles Babylon or Babel, 
“ the mother of harlots and abominations of the earth that is to 
say, all the abominations of false worship emanated from that city as 
from a common parent. And, although the apostle speaks of a mystic 
Babel, yet, the propriety of the allusion is destroyed unless the type 
accurately correspond with the antitype. 

The prophet Jeremiah represents Babel or Babylon as “a golden 
cup in the Lord’s hand, that made all the earth drunken: the nations 
have drunken of her wine; therefore the nations are mad.” “ Every man 
is brutish by bis knowledge; every founder is confounded by the graven 
unage; for his molten image is falsehood, and there is no breath in 
them. They are vanity, tiie work of errors: in the time of their visita¬ 
tion they shall perish.” “How is Sheskech|j ] taken 1 and how is the 

* Legends of Old Testament Characters, voi. i, pp. 166—7. 

f Ibid. pp. 184—5. Tradition says that Nimrod lived five hundred years. See Haroourt m 
the Deluge, vol, it, p. 257- 

$ Nineveh- vol. i, p, 24. § Rev., xvii. 5. 

|| Or Sesac, a name of Babel or Babylon. “ Sesac is the illustrious Snca or Buddha. He was 
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praise of the whole oarth surprised 1 how is Babylon become an 
astonishment among the nations! ”* 

In this passage the city of Nimrod is represented as being a golden 
cup of which all the nations upon the earth have drunk and have 
become mad in consequence. The intoxicating potion which has pro¬ 
duced this deadly effect is stated to be idolatry; and the mode iu which 
this idolatry was set up, was by an affectation of superior scientific 
wisdom, and by a pretence of deep philosophical research; “ Every 
man is brutish by his knowledge." 

The prophet Isaiah also, thus addresses Nimrod’s city:—“Thy 

wisdom and thy knowledge , it hath perverted thee;.Stand now with 

thine enchantments and with the multitude of they sorceries, wherein 
thon hast loboured from thy youth; if so be thou shalt be able to profit, 
if so be thou mayest prevail. Thon art wearied in the multitude of thy 
counsels. Let now the astrologers, ,tbe stargazers, the monthly prog¬ 
nosticators, stand up, and save thee from these things that shall come 

upon thee.Thus shall they be unto thee with whom thon hast 

laboured, even thy merchants,! ^ rom thy youth: they Bhall wander 
every one to his quarter ; none shall save thee.”! 

Prom this passage we gather that sorcery or divination formed 
an essential part of that theology with the fumes of which Babel made 
“ all the earth drunken; ” and that this kingdom practised all these 
abominations “ from her youth,” that is, from the earliest period of her 
existence on the plain of Shinar; she was idolatrous from the very first. 

All this evidence proves clearly that the false iheologico-philoso- 
phical tenets of paganism, by which all the nations of the earth were 
infatuated, was a system invented subsquent to the deluge, and brought 
to a climax at Babel under the auspices of Nimrod and his Cushites, 
whence it was carried to the north, south, east, and west of our globe, 
by the scattered members of bis broken empire, in the process of 
colonizing the world, 

The new Testament affords abundant evidence that the knowledge 

O 

of Jehovah once deliberately given up, was never regained by the pagans. 
Pauls tells us in general terras, that the Gentiles “ know not God and 
he traces their apostasy, as the prophets Isaiah and Jeremiah ,do, to 
the vain refinements of their false philosophy. He states generally that 
“ the world by wisdom know not God ;”|| and he further tells us tbo 
process by which their apostasy was consummated. Mankind once 

the favorite pod of the Cuthim ; and communicated bis name to the great Scytlilc family 
of the S softs, or Sacliim, or Saxon*,’' Fab. Oriy. Idol. , vol. i, p. 101, note. 

* Jeremiah, It 7, 17, 18, 41. § L Thes&oloninns, iv. 6. 

t That is, “ Negotiator* with whom thou hast dealt. ” |j I Corinthians, i. 21. 
j Isamlt, xlvii. 10, Sa 
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“ know Godthat is to say when they weTe leaving Mount Ararat and 
were descending into the plain of Shinar; but when they had this 
knowledge, “ they glorified him not as God, uoither were thankful; but 
became vain in their imaginations, and their foolish heart was dar¬ 
kened. Professing themselves to be wise, they became fools,* and changed 
the glory of the uncorruptible God into an image made like to cor¬ 
ruptible man and to birds, and fourfooted beasts, and creeping things.'* 
Tiiey u changed the truth of God into a lie,] and worshipped and served 
the creature J rather than the Creator, who is blessed for ever.”§ 

Thus both the Old and New Testaments give precisely the same 
account of the rise and progress of paganism, and point alike to Baby¬ 
lon as the universal inothor of the heathen mythology of tho jwstdiluvian 
world. This accounts satisfactorily for the striking similarity which 
exists between the pagan systems; a similarity which extends not 
merely to what is obvious and natural, but also to arbitrary circum¬ 
stantials, and which therefore could not possibly exist if each nation had 
framed its own system independently of all the rest. The arbitrary 
tenets and observances found in every pagan system throughout the 
world, however these systems differ in minor matters, must have sprung 
from one common primeval system. That such is the case both tradi¬ 
tion and Scripture plainly assort; and both tell us that the one commit 
nity on the plain of Shinar, under Nimrod their king, completed that 
one primeval system, the ramifications of which have extended to every 
portion of the habitable globe. “ If,” writes Vallancey, 11 we meet with 
many religious customs generally practised by the inhabitants oF Syria 
and the eastern world, and equally followed by the western inhabitants 
of Gaul, Germany, Spain, Britain, and Ireland ; if wo find monuments 
of the same kind in Africa and Sweden, or still more distant regions,— 
we are not to be surprised, but to consider that mankind travelled from 
Babel equally instructed in all tho notions and customs common to them 
there, and that it is no wonder if some of the deepest-rooted principles, 
and the most prevailing customs, roached even as far as mankind ex¬ 
tended themselves, that is, to tho utmost extremities of tho earth.’]} 

«The Chaldeans then'* says Eawlinson u appear to have been a 
branch of the great Haraite race of Akkad which inhabited Babylonia 
from the earliest times. With this race originated the art of writing, 
the building of cities, the institution of a religious system, and the cul¬ 
tivation of all science, and of Astronomy in particular.”^ 

* They “befooled” 11 leir minds by their pretensions to snperior wisdom. Seo Greek text, 
t Or, “changed the true God into a lie,” i-e. into a pretended god. Bloomfield? s Greek 
Testament, in loco, 

t That is,—their ancestors. Sic. § Italians, i. 21, 22, 23, 25. 

|| Essay on the Celtic Language, p. 42. apud Hat court, voL i. p. 47. 

Herodotus, vol. i. p. 247, note. 
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The parched wilderness of desort lands, 

The hollow echoes of untrodden strands, [come; 

Shall sound with gladness when the righteous 
Where ouce the thistle grew on barren ground, 
Sweet Washing roses showering blossoms round, 
With fragrant breath shall call tho righteous 

[home. 

Fresh never-dying flowers the soil shall bring, 
The while with joyful notes the righteous sing, 
’Midstdeepeningshades of whisperiugLebanau; 
And flowery Carmel from the plain shell rise, 
And vine-clad Sharon stretch before their eyes; 
Tho Lord of glory shall desceud tliereoa- 

Courage, ye trembling koees and feeble hands! 
Be strong ye fearful-hearted! Who withstands 
The men who have Jehovah for their King? 
With anger to His foes the Lord descends, 

With fiery vengeance;—but to you His friends, 
Quiet and safety from your foes He’ll bring. 

To eyes that saw not,heaven shall smile around; 
In cars that heard not, songs of heaven resound; 

The hune man shall outrun the wiugbd deer; 
On tongues which never uttered sound before, 
Sweet melodies shall tremble, and onoe more 
In parch’d&gapiug plains oool rivulet* appear. 

♦ » 


, XXXV. 

O’er thirsty sands tho murmuring billows flow, 
And pools of water wash the plains below; 

Where onoe ’neutli burning rocks fell serpents 
No more their scaly horrors terrify; pay, 
But emerald lawns delight the traveller’s eye, 
And whispering rushes iu the breezes play. 

Here lie* the rnad which leads us to tho skies, 
The King's highway from earth to Paradise, 

“ The way of holiness ” its glorious name; 
No sinful footprint* mark it’s holy sand; 

Only redeemed feet upon it stand; 

The fool aud wise man find it still the same. 

No savage growl is heard from hidden lair, 

No angry lion shocks the midnight nir, 

Nor ravenous beasts lie prowling by the road: 
With eyes upturned to heaven the righteous walk, 
And without fear or trembling ever talk [God. 
Of that glad hour, when they shall see their 

Back from their exile iu the world of woe, 
With songs and everlasting gladness, lo! 

To Zion’s happy gates the righteous come ; 
Full, overflowing happiness they win; 

Sorrow and sighing, lamentation, sin, 

Have fled for ever our eternal home. 

A. E M. 


Deab Sir,— 

The writer of the article in your last No.—On u The proposed 
‘ General Conference of all the Missionaries in China,’ ”—appears to en¬ 
tertain a sorry opinion of his brethren, at once as regards their courtesy, 
judgment and ability,—research, originality and faithfulness,—power of 
discussion, control of temper and capacity for co-operation; and, also- 
is extremely apprehensive as to how they will conduct themselves in 
public. I once thought of noting these points in detail; but it would 
take up too much space; and so I shall content myself with asking a few 
questions- What grounds has he got for making such assertions of mis¬ 
sionaries as that “ some of them scarcely ever preach ,”— ic employ un¬ 
reliable and untrustworthy native agents,”—have schools but yet do not 
u bestow time and attention upon them ?” Who, among the mission¬ 
aries speak of Confucius as he affirms? If the writer has met with 
such missionaries, aud felt himself called noon to print these statements, 
he ought at least to have mentioned the proportion of his brethren who 
are guilty of such conduct. Again,—what reason has he to think that 
in u papers treating on Confucianism, Buddhism and Taoism,” proba¬ 
bly there would be little original ? What does he mean in reiterating 
again and again, that “ in order to preserve harmony and good-will,” it 
will c< be absolutely necessary to ignore most of the really important ques¬ 
tions affecting the progress of Christianity in China ?’ Who is this 1 
and what kind of missionaries can he have met with ? 
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But seriously, I think the writer has incurred a very weighty re¬ 
sponsibility in parading such charges before the world. He feelingly 
deprecates any tiling being done by the missionaries which would “ bring 
us and our conference into general contempt ;** yet what more likely 
to titillate the hearts of our enemies than such a paper as he has 
just published?—a paper plausible on the surface, but underneath 
nothing but hitting at his brethren. The author seems to have been 
groaning for some time under a heavy burden of grievances, and 
to have taken this proposed Conference, as an opportunity for having a 
“ fling ” at us. He deplores the want of union in our respective fields 
of labour, and his language implies, that at his station, they have not 
yet commenced to have ft united acts of worship and of brotherly inter¬ 
course” (see p. 359). Where in broad China can this station be? And 
yet such a state of matters is not beyond the limits of belief. 

Further, our critic appears to me, entirely to misapprehend the 
nature of a conference. He seems to think that unanimity of senti¬ 
ment is indispensable to a successful convention. Bnt surely if there 
was general agreement, there wonld be less need for a convocation. 
One object is to bring the missionaries together to compare notes and 
see if their differences are really as fundamental as they appear to 
some people; and whether nothing can be done to modify or remove 
them. In other respects a conference of the description proposed, re¬ 
sembles in many points a council of war. We have to consider,—(1) 
the enemy, his character, entrenchments and strategy; (2) our own 
position, forces, and the most effective way of utilizing these forces. 
And who shall say that we have less need for this spiritually, than inva¬ 
ders have for it carnally? And is not our neglect of united deliberation, 
forecasting and arrangement, our opprobrium and our folly ? But 
must there be perfect harmony of opinions and plans among the lead¬ 
ers of a campaign before a council dare be called? Is it true that 
thore aro questions, both theological and practical of the most im¬ 
portant character, which must absolutely be excluded from public 
discussion in a general Conference, on account of the strong feeling en¬ 
tertained in regard to them? What kind of idea can this writer 
have of his brethren ? He seems to imagine that, should any ono touch 
on certain topics, there are those who wonld “go off” Jike maniacs. 

But our author has made a great discovery. Men of all ages and 
places—up to date—following au instinct of their nature, have met toge¬ 
ther when they had any matter of common interest to discuss; and the 
more iirqiortant the question, the greater the anxiety for mutual consul¬ 
tation ;—esteeming au hour’s conference bettor than any amount of wri¬ 
ting. But the author of the paper thinks there is nothing like “papers;" 
“ Essays on Missionary Topics by various writers.” The Bible says, 
“ In the multitude of counsellors there is safety.” The world believes this; 
men meet; they discuss, compare and sift; and afterwards those who 
have shown themselves preeminently qualified to deal with the subject 
under consideration, are formed into a committee and charged to carry 
out the ideas of the assembly. But this critic is wiser than all. He 
prefers folios of writing to freo discussion • he re-echoes the sentiments 
of the refractory Corinthians,— “ Letters, 6ay they, are weighty and 
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powerful ; but bodily presence weak, and speech contemptible.” Aud yet 
if we are to take this paper of his as a sample of his contributions, 
alas for the outcome 1 

Again, the writer points out a grave omission in the circular letter, 
viz. the absence of any reference to “some united acts of worship, thanks- 
giving and prayer,” at the conference ; and he regrets this. But there 
is another omission which his acuteness has failed to discern, viz. that 
the members should take breakfast before assembling in session; for I 
would look upon this suggestion as equally pertinent with the other. 
At one place he says, “ On all really important matters of organization, 
most missionaries are somewhat strongly wedded to the plans they are 
already trying to carry out.” At another place he says, “ The real 
divisions .... are not so much differences of church organization,— 
those can without difficulty be waived. 5 Which sentence are we to 
believe? Who contemplates any interference with chnrch organiza¬ 
tion? He concludes his lucubration by the recommendation of general 
humiliation aud prayer. Very appropriate, and likely to be adopted 
by us all, in view of the preceding portion of his article. 

Bab a truce to the cantankarania of the paper; let us look at the 
question iu a broader light. Conference, such as has been proposed, is 
not only natural, but is one of the great features of the age. Scientific 
men meet in conference ; merchants have chambers of commerce; 
medical men assemble annually in earnest consultation; clergymen 
meet in synod, assembly, convocation, or in congregational unions. 
Will any one say that they make a mistake? Are missionaries the 
only men iu the world who are incapable of united conference ? And 
if their compeers in the ministry, or science, find it almost indispensable 
to meet once a year, shall it be thought unwise for missionaries to as¬ 
semble once in thirty years? or once in ten? The recent experience of 
the synod at Chefoo not only manifests the futility of our cynic’s 
apprehensions, hut also the benefits of mutual consultation. I do not sup¬ 
pose there was a member or visitor present, who did not feel the better 
of the deliberations. Nor is this all ; the late conference at Allahabad 
has proved a great blessing. Are we less qualified to meet than our 
brethren in India ? I am not insensible to the difficulties attending the 
convening of the' proposed Conference, in reference to money, time, 
labour, and absence from stations ; but I venture to think the advan¬ 
tages would far outweigh the expense and trouble. In western lands, 
men hail the idea of meeting their professional brethren. They look 
forward with eagerness and joy to the annual gathering; and I have 
heard of medical men, aud scientific men in California and tho western 
states of America, travelling to New York and Boston,—several thousand 
miles,—for the enjoyment of even two or three days sedernnt; and this 
ndt simply to hear the papers read ; but to see the faces of their friends, 
ehake their hands and regale themselves with a snatch of brotherly inter¬ 
course. They returned better men in every respect; for friendship is the 
wine of life; and just in proportion as a man drinks of it, is his heart 
strong, head clear, step firm, and his whole career fruitful of good works. 
Are we missionaries,—many of ns isolated from all European society, 
—others living where there is little congenial,—to bo debarred this 
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privilege ? or, worse than all, unfit for it ? u Unseemly altercations” 
forsooth 1 Who does not repudiate the slander? 

As regards the discussions, I am not sanguine enough to hope for 
many conversions. This is not required. Very likely, the persons who 
lead the discussion on opposite sides, will retain their own opinions ; 
but the others will be instructed and aided to a just conclusion. 

From the collison of forces light flashes forth. Friendly, free dis¬ 
cussion is the great eliminator of truth, and the very soul of true progress. 
Who has not felt this at alT stages of his work ? As “ iron sharpeneth 
iron ; so a man sharpened the countenance of his friend.” Meditation 
iu studies is indispensable ; but, as a rule, just in proportion aB 
questions are talked over with our friends, or ventilated by debate, truth 
comes out in all her fair proportions. Moreover, who does not know 
that all our best laws, plans and conclusions are the offspring of vira 
voce discussion ? Who then shall tell us, paper is the better way ? 

In reference.to the proposed Conference, I venture to say we have 
as much need for it as our brethren in India ; and I believe the results 
would be equally, if not more important. The questions are as numer¬ 
ous, and the field more adapted for comparison of opinions. 

China, unlike India, is an organic whole ; the people are one ; their 
idiosyDcracies are one.; their literature is one; their modes of thought 
are one; their superstitions one, and their manners and customs one. 
Thus we are better able to compare views and plans, and, from a wider 
experience deduce the best methods of operation. 

But there appears to be little use in entering upon an argument in 
favour of a conf erence. Every ono knows the multitude and variety of 
subjects awaiting adjustment. The writer referred to mentions sufficient, 
—though not a titbo of the whole,—to justify a' thoughtful, prayerful 
and strenuous effort to arrive at some general understanding. I would 
ask,—are such questions to remain for ever unconsidered ? Is there 
never to bo any attempt made towards harmonious action in this great 
country ? Are we prepared to remain units,—isolated workers here 
and there,—many of us doing work which would be better done by 
others; and sometimes two or three or moro doing what one could do? 
Among the two hundred missionaries in China, are tbero to be,—no 
mutual understanding, no common plans, no division of labour, no com¬ 
mon books, and no effort made to marshal our forces and economize 
time, strength and money? 

It is painful to think that any raisssionary should have such a low 
opinion of his colleagues as the writer in question. We know there aro 
men who, as a rule, think for themselves and have strong wills,—and 
so much the better; but I have never met with any class of men more 
conscientious or more anxious for hints as to the host methods of carry¬ 
ing on their work; and I believe there are many in China at present, 
who are prepared to sacrifice a good man}' individual notions to union 
of action ;—who are willing to give and tako; and would hail with de¬ 
light any proposals toward such an end. I foT one, am prepared to 
adopt less perfect instruments, provided we can secure more combined 
strength, a greater directness of aim 'and more unity of purposo. I 
believe 1 am not alono in this respect, and that it is time wc met and 
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considered our position. Let there be freedom in details, but common 
action in all important matters, and a common understanding in 
everything. 

The author of this paper lays great stress on the terms for God 
and Spirit. I also believe that agreement here is most important; but 
I do not think it iadispensible to union,—still less a barrier to a 
Conference. What we want is not a “uniform term for God,” as tho 
author of that paper intimates,—as if this were possible, but an agree¬ 
ment as to the sense of Scripture, and the H3e of the character or cha¬ 
racters most appropriate to the meaning of the passage under consi¬ 
deration not a generic term running right through the Bible, like 
a rod of steel, altogether oblivious of the wide divergence in modes of 
thought between western nations and the natives of these countries. 

This anonymous writer also adduces certain other questions which 
he thinks, would inevitably endanger harmony ; viz. “ the observance 
of the Lord’s day;” “the Fatherhood of God;” and “ large mission 
buildings.” But what is there in these matters to constitute an insuper¬ 
able impediment to discussion ? Is there not sufficient charity or com¬ 
mon sense among the Protestant missionaries in China, to permit a 
difference of opinion on such points, and yet agreement in other matters ? 
He also refers to tho undue enticing away of converts. But this is 
a sin tabooed all the mission-world over, and practised only by the 
meanest of men. Moreover, the expression of a general opinion at such 
a conference,—which would be eagerly given,—would go a great way to 
put down this rare phenomenon. But, to bring my letter to a close ;— 
the more I weigh this article, the more am I dissatisfied with it; and 
yet I can hardly beliove this writer lias duly considered the words he 
has used. Surely he does not mean to insinuate that the missionaries 
in China would “ go in ” for a confereuce which would have “ the 
character of unreality,” or the mere “ assumption of nnity,” or seek to 
promote auy measure to make “ an imposing appearance.” Then if 
not,—why use such language? Why assume this of any body of educat¬ 
ed men? Tbo circular letter was issued to elicit opinion and discussion ; 
aud our critic might have observed that the queries therein were so 
worded as to preclude the possibility of a meaningless parade. If the 
answers are satisfactory, the indications of united action great, and 
of usefulness explicit, theu the project goes on ; but if not, it is laid aside 
for the time being. No one would hail fair and gentlemanly criticism 
more than I do, and be more ready to meet it in the best of all spirits; 
but I feel bound to protest, in the name of my brethren, against what 
I cannot but reckon the offensive line wbith this writer has chosen to 
adopt. Writing thus warmly, I feel as if, in one aspect, I was ap¬ 
parently confirming the apprehensions of the anonymous writer. But 
it is not so. Few men, if any, would venture to speak in public assem¬ 
bly the sentiments of this article, or even to append their signatures in 
print; and were I engaged in face to face discussion, or had the name 
of the critic before me, I would review his utterances in a very different 
way. But here is a man in a vizard; and so I accept the liberty which 
a masked attack legitimately places in my hands, and seek to repel 
his insinuations without any regard to persons. 
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In opposition to his views, I believe wo are u agreed on central prin¬ 
ciples ” of action, and only await conference ana brotherly commun¬ 
ion with one another, to find a variety of bugbears, which float in cer¬ 
tain atmospheres, vanish for ever. Our differences are not so formida¬ 
ble as they appear, and our desiro for the spread of God’s kingdom, 
greater than our peccadilloes. 

In conclusion, 1 would respectfully invite my brethren to consider 
this matter of conference in all its bearings; and to give the Provisional 
Committee their views, yea or nay, as soon as possible; for there are 
many who have not yet responded to the circular. We are men; we are 
independent of one another,—many of us have strong views, and all of 
us would desire our own plans carried out. But we are all under servico 
to Christ; and we all feel the advancement of his cause to be paramount. 
Am I wrong, when I say that we are ready to meet as brethren in the 
spirit of brethren, and to surrender many of our notions if need be, and 
heartily to enter into common plans,—which may perhaps appear 
to us less suitable,—if by that means we can more extensively promote 
the glory of God. The whole Protetsant world is drawing closer and 
closer together at present. Times of refreshing in many quarters are 
rejoicing our hearts. Shall we determine to remain apart ? or shall 
we not rather resolve, through God’s grace, to sink our differences and 
personalities as far as is necessary, and endeavour with one heart and 
soul and strength to combine in action, for the salvation of our fellow- 
men in this great empire ? 

Alexander Williamson. 


Chefoo, 20 January, 1875. 
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BIRTHS. 

At 49, Te’kidji, Tokio, Japan, in Janu¬ 
ary, the wife of Dr. Palm of a 
daughter. 

At Shanghae, on February 17th, the 
wife of the Rev. J. Thomas of a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

At Philadelphia, D. S. on September 
1st, 1874, by the Rev. Robert Gamble, 
assisted by the Rev. Dr. Fisher and 
the Rev. Mr. Dubbs, "William Gam¬ 
ble, late ofthe Presbyterian Mission, 
Shanghao, to Phinos Miller, daugh¬ 
ter of the late Rev. Samuel Miller. 

At Mobile, Alabama, U. S. on October 
13th, 1874, by the Rev. Dr. "Wilson 


from Columbia, Secretary of tho 
Presbyterian Committee of Missions, 
assisted by the Rev. Dr. Burgett, of 
the First Presbyterian Church, Mo¬ 
bile, the Rev. J oun, L. Stewart, of tho 
South Presbyterian Mission, Hong, 
chow, to MAiy L. daughter of the 
Hon. Guatavus Horton, Judge of 
Probate for Mobile county. 

At Peking, on December 8th, 1874, the 
Rev. James Gilmour, to Emily Pran. 
icard. 

At Trinity Cbnrcb, Shanghae, on Feb¬ 
ruary 6th, by the Rev. Canon But¬ 
cher, Charles T. Fishe, Honorary 
Secretary of the China Inland Mis¬ 
sion, eon of Col. Fishe R. A. late H. 
E. I. Co.’s Madras H. A. of Droghe¬ 
da, Ireland, to Ellen Mary, yougest 
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daughter of Joseph Faolding-, The 
Grange, New Bavnet, Herts, Eng¬ 
land. 

At Trinity Church, Shanghai, on Feb- 
mary 6th, by the Bov. Canon Butcher, 
A. W. Douthwaitb, of the China In¬ 
land Mission, to Elizabeth, daughter 
David Dow, Manchester. 

DEATHS. 

At Clevedon, Somerset, England, on 
November 12 th, 1874, Isabella Rit- 
ohis, the wife of Maurice Fitzgibbon 
ofCrohanaHonae, County Kilkenny, 
Ireland;—eldest daughter of the Rev. 
J. Stronach of the London Mission, 
Amoy. 

At 67 Granville Park, Blaokkeath, Lon¬ 
don, on December 22nd, 1874, Ar¬ 
thur J. MoClatchie, eeoond son of 
the Rev. Oauon MoClatchie of Shang- 
hae,—aged 24. 

At 49 Tu'kicjji, Tokio, Japan, in Janu¬ 
ary, Mary, the wife of Theobald A. 
Palm, m. a., h. b. of the Medical Mis¬ 
sionary Society of Edinburgh. 


Peking. —The following letter has 
been addressed to the Provisional com¬ 
mittee at Chefoo, appointed for organi¬ 
zing a General Conference of Mission¬ 
aries in China. 

Peking, Dec. 28th, 1874. 

Rev. J. L. Nevius d-d. 

Rev. A. Williamson ll. d. 

Rev. J. B. Hartwell. 

Chifoo- 

Dear Brethren,— 

Your circular letter of September, 
1874, was received by the different mis¬ 
sionaries in Peking in due course of 
of mail. An answer bas been delayed 
for some time, owing to the absence of 
several parties from, their usual places 
of labor. Recently, however, a meeting 
of the Peking Association bas been held 
to consider your proposal for a General 
Conference of the missionaries in China 
and to prepare an answer. The result 
arrived at, after considerable discus¬ 
sion, was the appointment of a com¬ 
mittee of four members to write letters 
to you, expressing the views of the 
association. 

The committee consisted of S. W- 
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Williams ll d. Rev. II Blodget d. d- 
Rev. W. H. Collins, and Rev. J. L. 
Whiling. It was supposed that theso 
gentlemen, differing as they do in re¬ 
gard to the subject, would pretty fully 
represent the views of the association. 
Dr. Williams has requested me to pre¬ 
pare the letter to you in fulfillment of 
the duty imposed upon him and my¬ 
self jointly, as members of the com¬ 
mittee. 

It will hardly be necessary for me 
to do more than to send you a copy of 
the paper prepared by Dr. Williams, 
and read before the association, adding 
also a few things which occur to my 
own mind. 

Dr. Williams’ paper was as fol¬ 
lows :— 

The synod of the Presbyterian Mission conven¬ 
ed in Chifoo in August last, consisted of fifteen 
missionaries belonging to the B. F. M- P. C. ana 
eight delegates from other Protestant missions 
in China. Besides the regular synodical meet¬ 
ings, several conferences were held, on subjects 
relating to mission work; at the fifth of which it 
was unanimously agreed, that it was highly de¬ 
sirable that there should bo a general convec¬ 
tion of all Protestant missionaries in China, in 
character somewhat resembling the conven¬ 
tion which had met at Allahabad in India- 

During the next month, tha committee ap¬ 
pointed by the conference,—Rev. Messrs Ne¬ 
vius, Williamson and Hartwell, issued a circu¬ 
lar letter to each missionary in Chinn, which 
was also printed in the Missionary Recorder for 
September-October, and through .both these 
channels has become generally known. Tbo 
principal advantages and objects of this general 
convention aore set forth in this letter ; and 
the fourth head requests each station to hold a 
meeting to consider tho subject, appoint a per¬ 
son to correspond with tho Chifoo committee 
upon all preliminary topics, end inform it of 
tho views of the meeting held. 

Eiis letter has been read by all present and 
must commend itself to all as a practical pa¬ 
per in reference to the end in view, We there¬ 
fore are in a good position to discuss the merits 
of the proposal, and to ascertain the reasons 
which should weigh with us for accepting or 
declining it. 

The letter itssIf, written as it is by a com¬ 
mittee desirous of carrying out the scheme, 
contains all tho most apparent reasons for hold¬ 
ing thcConferouce;—such as, to mature plans 
for work ; to increase tho efficiency of the la¬ 
borers ; to carefully consider the accumulated 
experiences of different men in different fields; 
to compare views and modes of operation, with 
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ft view to improve the latter, and, if possibles to 
adopt a general plan of work, especially com¬ 
mon translations anil school-books, ar.d the pre¬ 
paration of o definite i-Cimo of scientific works, 
arid thus come to some well-understood divi¬ 
sion of labor. 

These objocts are certainly mo6t important, 
and if such n convention could ovon partially 
bring them about, I would recommend tho 
trial. Thoro seems, however, to be less need 
of further setting forth these points, as they 
must hnvo been already carefully considered 
by nil present. Wo will therefore proceed to 
discuss the proposal on its own merits, and with 
n view to its adoption or otherwise; so as to 
decide, ns the letter expresses it, whether it is 
desirable or practicable to have sneb a con¬ 
ference. • 

1st.—'Tho letter itself probably conveys an 
exaggerated idea of the general desire for such 
n convention. II the careful conclusions of 
the 226 misionaries non’ in China, upon this 
point had been known to the committee who 
wrote this letter, I think they would have mo¬ 
dified their expression, and would rather have 
stated it as their opinion that aucJi a. confer¬ 
ence would do some good. Thera can hardly 
have been ground for a stronger statement 
than tliis. Yet the opiniou of tho twenty-throe 
persons who composed tin* meeting ns Chifoo, 
considered as representing tho general views of 
their brethren at their various stations, is worthy 
of respect. Three of tho twenty-three repre¬ 
sented seventeen persons in Peking, but whe¬ 
ther they could say that tliero was a genera! 
desire for such a convention, in this region, Or 
even in this city, I know not. Probably most 
of the seventeen who reside here bad no opin¬ 
ion at all upon the matter, inasmuch as it had 
nerer come before them as a practical ques¬ 
tion; and such, I am inclined to think, would 
be found to bo the case elsewhere- Mr. Noyes 
was the only one from Canton, where there are 
seventeen missionaries, who are possibly to lie 
also regarded as not having given the subject 
much, if any thought, and for the same rea¬ 
son- It can therefore ouly bo until the an¬ 
swers are received to this circular letter, that 
tho committee can confidently assure us that 
there is a general desire for tho convention. 

2nd.—The reasons for regarding such a con¬ 
vention as desirable having been already stated, 
let us consider the reasons which make it un¬ 
desirable, or rather inexpedient. 

[1] The expense of such a meeting must 
come out of mission funds, which were not con¬ 
tributed for such a purpose. Missionaries ap¬ 
pointed to act as delegates would hardly be 
able to defray the cost of their own passages, 
living, nud contingencies; which might, how¬ 
ever, possibly ho obtained by contributions 
among thoir brethren in the province. The 
cost, if defrayed by mission boards, should 
be defrayed, in common honesty, only after 
thoir consent had been previously obtained. 
This, to say the least, would involve much cor¬ 


respondence with the secretaries and many 
explanations. 

S Thc wdl-nrrangcd division of labor pro¬ 
in tho letter, is v.'koSly unattainable in 
reality ; and fanner conventions prove this. 
There is no nutfwrity binding any person to 
adopt its resolutions, and the societies which 
sent out every member of such a convention 
would desire to know what its agents were do¬ 
ing, and to be previously consulted in regard 
to all arrangements, by which misskonaries 
laboring for them wore to be hold as bound. 
Tho convention could not even appoint a per¬ 
son to prepare a oertain school-book, unless 
ha were willing to prepare it; and if he wore 
willing, he would not need to he appointed. 
Each person docs and must, follow his own 
taste, feelings and sense of duty; and use his 
learning, time, and powers of preaching as ho 
chooses. A convention would have no influence 
to develop® or use, any one of these qualifica¬ 
tions in any degree. As to a common transla¬ 
tion of the Scriptures, experience in China has 
proved it to be, ut present at least, out of tho 
question. The use of the same words in Chinese 
for GW, spirit and baptism lias been so fully 
attempted in former conventions, that no ono 
awaro of those discussions would try, or wish 
to revive them; and a discussion on the terms 
for these important words could not he avoided 
at such a convention. 

[3] Common plans for mission work are 
already followed as nearly as the case admits, 
Tho mission hoards lmv« long since agreed to 
adopt harmonious plans of working in tho great 
mission holds, and each mission takes its own 
hold, and each missionary lias his own work in 
it. The preaching of the Gospel to the best of 
his ability is his only plan, and this convention 
would not, I think, modify the plan of nny 
mission or individual in China. 

[4] The delegates to such a convention 
would,—os tboy ought,—he necessarily com¬ 
posed of the oldost and best men in the field; and 
to effect the proposed objects, they would need to 
spend much time and thought upon them. This 
time and thought and energy «ro now nil fully 
occupied in direct lnbor, and the missions can 
hardly afford this diversion of their most useful 
men to other objects. The time of writers of 
papers tube rear! at the convention, should 
also he taken into the estimate of labors to 
tills end. 

[6] Every subject likely to be treated of at 
such a conference has already been discussed 
most fully. Tha great conference on missions, 
hold at Liverpool iu I860, was composed of 126 
members from many nations, and from nil the 
great mission fields ; men of experience, ye are, 
learning, real, piety, standing, mid love for 
mission work ; men capable of discussing every 
question their wisdom suggested ; as the list of 
papers read, and the minutes of tho meeting 
show. “ What can tho man do who ccmeth 
after the king ? ” might well bo asked, when 
wo rood the volume containing the results of 
tliat conference. A convention ofeight or nine 
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members from lha China missions would cer¬ 
tainly know more of this particular field than 
the two medical men who represented it in Liv¬ 
erpool fourteen years ngo; but I doubt whetlver 
o«y new topic has come up since that time. 
Progress there has beau. Thera are more con¬ 
verts, more books, more itinerating, more trans¬ 
lations. But in all departments of labor nothing 
essentially new has appeared. 

[6] The conference at Allahabad was con¬ 
venor! for purposes, and under circumstances, 
which do not exist in Cliino. The British rulers 
of India had come to see tho ixportanoe of 
mission work ns n powerful aged in governing 
the various nations under their sway, and 
many of them wore personally interested in its 
details. Tho day when the British govern¬ 
ment openly declared, and carried out* its 
Intention of maintaining existing institutions, 
patronizing idolatry, forbidding missionaries 
living in their Hunts, had gone by; and a 
convention to discuss the character of the mis¬ 
sion work, the status of the converts, the kind 
of aid to bo given to schools, and the many 
questions respecting local churches and church 
property, management of parish schools, educa¬ 
tion of ministers, and cooperation or division 
of work, as influencing or requiring official 
action, needed all to be discussed. Government 
cfllcinls, missionaries, native teachers, and 
laymen, all attended; for the questions equally 
concerned them all, especially the natives. 

In China, nothing of the kind exists ; and 
there seems to be no practical benefit likely 
to result from discussing such questions. We 
have no native constituency who are agitating 
general topics connected willi their own gov¬ 
ernment, or with church matters belonging to 
each mission. The opinions of those missions 
are well known, and discussion on their various 
plans of operation is not likely to secure more 
harmony, uniformity, or good-will than now 
exist. The synod, at whose meeting this con¬ 
vention was suggested, has a degree of au¬ 
thority as an ecclesiastical body, recognized 
both by its secretaries and its patrons in the 
United States, to direct, advise, restrain, and 
urge its various missions in China, wliieh the 
convention would not have. There was therefore 
a woll-understood reason for the assembling of 
this synod, whatever notions other missionary 
bodies might linye upon the matter. But these 
accessories would not accrue to a general con¬ 
vention. 

In 1843, a general convention was called 
by tho London Missionary Society, whose mis¬ 
sionaries had been directed to meet in Hong¬ 
kong, to arrauge for their own plan of operations 
within the limi ts of Chino, and every one who 
could possibily go, accepted their invitation. 
The chief and almost only subject of discrastoa 
nt8ix different meetings, wns tho needed ver¬ 
sion of tho Sacred Scriptures ; andnt the last two 
meetings after long and amicable debates, these 
wove tho resolutions passed:— 

“That tho committee appointed to report upon 
tho proper mode of rendering " baptizo," state 
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thflt they were not prepared to rncommand any 
one term to exproes It.” 

M That sa It Is d! ITioult to decide upon tho moat 
appropriate word for expressing the mun« of Ood 
in Ohfneio, taeh station may for the present nee 
such word ns it shall prefer, leaving the ultimate 
decision to the gonarsu oommittee.” 

These meetings were composed ofMedhurst, 
Dyer, A. and J. Stronach, Milne, Hobson, 
Legge, E. C. Bridgman, Ball, Dean, Shuck, 
D. J. Mncgowatt, I. J. Boberts, W. ML Lowria 
and S. L- Brown. 

The Baptists were inclined to retain their 
own term for baptism, at any rate, but were 
willing and desirous to join in a general and 
common version. The American Baptist Union, 
however, peremptorily ordered them to with¬ 
draw from even that corporation. I myself wrote 
en article for the New- York Oisercer, at the 
suggestion of Dr. Briglmm, secretary of the 
American Bible Society, stating the leading 
points of tbo case, and expressing my regret 
that this attempt at united action hod been 
thwarted from home. The article was answered 
by Dr. Sponwr Cone, of the Broomo street 
church in New-York, who upheld the deter¬ 
mination of the mission society to make their 
own translations as well as to use their own 
tame. This has since been tho policy of the mis¬ 
sions of tbat denomination in China and Siam. 

[7] The proposed convention says nothing 
about a representation of the native Christians 
in its discussions, and I think very wisely; 
but in the Allahabad conference, the strength 
of the native element, nnd the exhibition of 
the views of native pastors, wore among the 
most important reasons and results of the 
conference. This native Christian element Is 
in China still go much under tho guidance of 
the missions which support control, and teach 
their assistants, each in their own way, that 
it could not be well represented in a general 
conference. Tho time has not yet come for 
the native churches to understand their wauts, 
position, and responsibilities, in such a degree 
as to make it expedient or useful to assemble 
their delegates in a general conference of thia 
kind. Besides this circumstance, the discrep¬ 
ancies in dialects would make a conference in 
which the native pastorate took part, rather 
perplexing and unsatisfactory. Bot without 
this nativo element, the benefits of such a 
conference, os is proposed in this letter,’would 
be reduced to a very small estimate. 

My conclusion is, that if the conference 
is merely intended to discuss general questions 
bearing on missionary labor, it is not needed, 
in view of their thorough discussion at Liver¬ 
pool and Allahabad ; but if it is intended there 
to mnke an effort to bring about, as the letter 
expresses it, the adoption of common plans, 
common school-books, common translations, 
and the preparation of a definite course of 
scientific works, the prospects are that none of 
these ends could be attained, under the present 
position of missionary work in China. 

Thus for Dr- Williams. Little need 
be added to what he has written. There 
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are one or two points, perhaps, which 
may be somewhat more fully stated. 
It cannot be anticipated that in snch 
a conference, questions of difference 
among missionaries should be wholly 
avoided. A continued and enforced 
silence, even if it could be maintained, 
would hardly be advisable. And what 
would be the result of a discussion on 
the word for God 1 or of an attempt to 
induce all missionaries to use the same 
version of the Sacred Scriptures in the 
written language? It would be utterly 
without avail; and not only so, but 
would widen the differences which al¬ 
ready exist. 

When Luther went to the confer¬ 
ence with Swingle, his mind was al¬ 
ready fixed in its decision ; and before 
the first meeting, he wrote upon the 
table, “ Hoc esi corpus medm; resolved, 
never to depart bom the literal inter¬ 
pretation of these words.” There are 
missionaries in China, who would go 
to a conference to discuss in regard to 
the word for God y and Who would write 
upon the table, “Resolved, 
never to depart from these two cha¬ 
racters.” There are others who are 
equally firm in their conviction that to 
use these two characters for God would 
be to compromise the first principles of 
the Christian religion. These differ¬ 
ences exist not only between missiona¬ 
ries of different nationalities and of 
different societies, but between mis¬ 
sionaries of the same nation, and of the 
same society • between sincere and 
conscientious Christian men, who have 
long resided in the field, and who have 
had large and varied experience of 
labor among the Chinese. If such men, 
when they are of the same nation, and 
of the same missionary society cannot 
agree, what prospect is there of union 
among the missionaries at large ? If 
in private and friendly conferences, 
such as are known to have taken place 
from time to time, they have been un¬ 
able to adjust their [Joints of difference, 


what prospect is there of agreement in 
such a public and general discussion 7 
The thing is simply impossible. 

What then? Are we always thus 
to differ 1 ,Are no steps to be taken to 
unite in speech, men, who in heart 
mean, or ought to mean, the same 
thing? The answer to these questions 
is not difficult. Time is required, and 
a more extensive experience of labor in 
the field. The Roman Catholics were 
more than a hundred years in rejecting 
Shang-ti and uniting upon Titn-chu. 
We may well be patient. All our diffi¬ 
culties on this subject have been refer¬ 
red to usage, guided by the word of 
Cod and Christian wisdom. The ver¬ 
dict will bo given in due time; it will 
be both correct and decisive. 

Meanwhile, it is worth remembering 
that Bisbop Smith of Hongkong, many 
years ago, proposed the use of 'lien- 
chu, * for “ God,” and that this usage 
has since been proposed at different 
times by other Protestant missionaries 
of many years standing, both in the 
south and iii the north of China ; that 
this usage is taking root in some mis¬ 
sion stations, and that two editions of 
the New Testament have been printed 
with Tien-diu for “ God one by Eng¬ 
lish, the other by American mission¬ 
aries ; also, that one edition of the Old 
Testament,—that recently published 
by the mission of the American Board 
at Peking,—has been printed with Tien- 

*W« oxpoct tt will bo found that our brother 
hsa made a little liitutakc here. Wo linvo folio'Veil 
with porno iutoroat the course of the controversy 
from tbo beginning; but cannot recall any occa¬ 
sion oo which Bishop Smith proposed tho uso of 
Tieu-clmfur 11 God.” In a letter to tho Rov. S. W. 
ifcllbr, tho editorial secretary of the British and 
I'orolgu Biblo Society, under Uato, February 2&th, 
1851, tho Bishop proposed Tton-Bhln, for tho 
Word ,l Qo<L” His ton reasons In favour of this 
famoae tortinm^uld, aro botior known through 
Dr. hledhurst’s rofhtatlon of tho sarno a rofa- 
tstlon in whloh Bishop Boone most cordially 
coincided. ItBcarcoly conveys a corruct Impres¬ 
sion olthcr, to say that “ tho Item an Catholics 
were more than a hundred yoara in rejaoliflg 
Shangtl sod uniting upcnTien-chu.” if by Homan 
Catholics bo men ul tno ruisslonorlos in (Jliiua; 
for It Is well known, that a largo and intelligent 
ortlon of that body rotalned tnolr convictions as 
rmty as before in favour of Two and Bhsng-ti, 
when tho terra “T’eon-ohu” was forced into 
general adoption by tho rapid Ball of 1115.—Bn, 
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chu for “ Godthe entire Scripture 
thus having, for the first time, been 
given to the Chinese in the use of Tien^ 
chu for “ God.” This is a new element 
in the discussion of the “ question of 
terms.” Whether this usage will con¬ 
tinue to increase and finally prevail re¬ 
mains to be seen. At all events it ia 
very plain that no good, but ODly great¬ 
er dissension could come from a dis¬ 
cussion of this subject at the present 
time. The case is much the same with 
regard to the different versions of the 
Sacred Scriptures into the written lan¬ 
guage. There are four such versions 
now in common use ; 1st, the version 
used by the German missions, made 
by Gutzlaff. 2nd, the version of the 
New Testament made by Goddard, 
and revised by Dr. Lord, with that of 
the Old Testament now in a way to 
be completed by Dr. Lord, which ver¬ 
sion is used by the Baptist missions. 
3rd, The delegates’ version of the 
New Testament with the London Mis¬ 
sion version of the Old Testament 
4th, The Bridgman and Culbertson 
version. Measures have been taken 
for a careful revision of the last two 
versions above named. 

It is impossible to unite in the use 
of any one of these versions. I do not 
know that it is desirable. Each has 
its own merits. Perhaps more good is 
attained in the aggregate by the use of 
the four versions. If we consider the 
vastness of the empire, and the many 
millions who are lo read the Scriptures, 
it may not be amiss in these days, 
when the work of translating the Sacred 
Scriptures into Chinese is but in its in¬ 
fancy, to enable the Chinese, by com¬ 
paring several versions, to gain differ¬ 
ent aspects of the same truth. 

The harmony of the proposed con¬ 
vention would certainly he broken up 
if these disputed points were introduc¬ 
ed, and no valuable results could bo 
obtained. If these points were avoid¬ 
ed, and the attention of the convention 
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were confined to tho objects proposed 
in the circular letter, the expenditure 
of time, money and effort, would, in 
my judgment, be wholly disproportion¬ 
ate to the good which might accrue. 
We already have onr stated meetings 
of local conferences and associations; 
we have tho Missionary Recorder as .v 
means of intercommunication of 
thought and information in regard to 
the work in different places; we have 
the carefully recorded accounts of the 
conferences at Liverpool and Allahar 
bad, and journals from ail parts of the 
world, giving accounts of mission¬ 
ary labor. With these let us be 
content. The great and urgent demand 
of the field in China is,—not more talk, 
more discussions, more plans, but more 
work ;—more work in preaching, teach¬ 
ing, and healing the sick; and in plant¬ 
ing churches and securing pastors for 
them. This work is very simple. Why 
turn aside from it ? 

I remain, dear Brethren in Chris¬ 
tian bonds, with great respect, 

Most truly Yours, 

H. Blodget. 

• • 

* 

Nanking. —Mr. J. P. Donovan of the 
China Inland Mission left for Shang- 
hae in the early part of February, in¬ 
tending to leave soon for England, 
where he proposes residing for a time 
to prosecute a course of study. 

We regret to learn that the com¬ 
plaint from which the Itev. J. H. Tay¬ 
lor was suffering when he left for Eng¬ 
land laBt year, threatens to be more 
protracted than was anticipated. It is 
said there is no immediate prospect of 

his return to China. 

* * 

* 

Shanghae-—M iss. E. S. Dickey of the 
American Presbyterian Mission, late of 
Bangkok, more recently from lung- 
chow, wbo has been residing here some 
months, left by the Costa Hica for Japan 
m route for San Francisco, on Feb¬ 
ruary 2nd. 
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Mrs. Duncan and child, of the China 
Inland Mission, arrived from England 
in the Flenrs Castle, on January 19th, 
accompanied by Miss Doig and Miss 
Faulding. 

Tbo Rev. Wm. Muirhead has been 
appointed by the local missionary con¬ 
ference, a delegate to the Committee 
of Arrangements for the General Mis¬ 
sionary Convention. 

• * 

M 

Amoy.— The Rev. Carstaira Douglas, 
ll. d. has been appointed delegate to 
the Committee of Arrangements for 
the General Missionary Convention. 

In our last issue we mentioned the 
arrival of the Rev. Mr. Jukes- It should 
have been Rev. Mr. Dukes, who reach¬ 
ed Amoy in December. 

* « 

* 

HaNGcnow.— The following note reach¬ 
ed us too late for insertion in our last 
issue; but it will doubtless be read 
with interest now:— 

“ For the last two years, quarterly 
prayer meetings have been held of all 
the Christians in Hangchow. The ninth 
of these meetings was held yesterday 
afternoon in the chapel of the C. M. 
S. mission. Besides that mission, there 
were present representatives of the 
American Presbyterian churches, North 
and South, of the China Inland Mis¬ 
sion, and of the American Baptist 
Mission. Four foreign missionaries 
were present and one lady. The Chi¬ 
nese to the number of nearly 150, of 
whom alont 100 were adult Chris¬ 
tians, filled the Chapel. The boys and 
masters of two boarding schools; two 
or three heathen Chinese teachers in 
the service of missionaries; along with 
the pastors and catechists of the differ¬ 
ent congragations, and their converts, 
male and female, made up an orderly 
and apparently devout congregation; 
such as made many of ns, I trust, truly 
thankful to God. According to a custom 
observed on previous occasions, the con¬ 
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ductor of the meeting had distributed a 
week previously,—to those who were to 
assist him in it,—a notice of the meet¬ 
ing, together with a few heads of pray¬ 
er under the general subject of suppli¬ 
cation for a spiritual awakening. Tho 
headB were;—(1) the awakening of us 
foreign missionaries; (’2) that of native 
ministers and assistants; (3) that of 
native Christians; (4) that of tho hea¬ 
then. A few illustrative texts wero 
grouped under each head, some of 
which were read during the meeting. 
Just before 3 o’clock the conductor 
asked all present to kneel and 3 join in 
silent prayer for a few moments. He 
then read Rev. ill- 14-22, and said 
a few words on the suitableness of tho 
warning and exhortation of that pas¬ 
sage to missionaries {(mgdi) who aro 
conscious of spiritual and ministerial 
declension. Part of the hymn — 1 Hark 1 
my soul, it is tho Lord ’ wa 3 then 
snug, and a missionary offered up pray¬ 
er. A few texts (Rom. xv. 27, A ix. 
3,) were then read, and a few words 
said on the duty of Chinese Christians, 
especially those employed by tho 
church, to their Saviour, and, under 
Him, to tlicir foreign evangelists and 
their countrymen. Prayer was next of¬ 
fered by the Presbyterian native pastor, 
which was followed by Lhe singing of the 
hymn— < Come Holy Spirit come.' A 
brief account of the aggregate numbers, 
increase in two years past,and expansion 
from the centre of Hangchow of all tho 
missionary communities was then rend 
to the meeting. From this it appeared 
that there are connected with the mis¬ 
sions in Hangchow, some ninety odd 
adult Christians,who were heathen when 
we first began work here in 1864; that 
thirty-three of these have been added 
in the past two years;and that, starling 
from Hangchow as a centre, branch sta¬ 
tions have been commenced in two foo 
cities, four keen cities, and six open 
towns, not including Soocbow, where a 
strong mission has been commenced of 
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the Southern Prebyterian agency. * 
Two mo 1 '® texts were then read on the 
dangers and hopes of Christians, and 
the Baptist catechist offered up prayer. 
Another hymn was next Bung. The 
necessity of the Holy Spirit’s grace to 
open hearts to the gospel, was spoken of 
from Acts xvi. 14, and the duty of 
seeking to extend the knowledge of 
Christ, from Horn. xv. 21)—and the C. 
M. S. catechist prayed for God’s grace 
to the unconverted. The meeting dosed 
immediately after, with the apostolic 
benediction. With a deep and often sad¬ 
dening consciousness of great shortcom¬ 
ings in our work, and serious defects 
in some of our people, both with regard 
to faith and doty, some of ns felt 
both cheered and rebuked by what we 
saw and beard ; and were encouraged 
to believe that if our own hearts are 
but truly quickened in answer to pray¬ 
er, wo may see greater and better 
things than these, before our time ex¬ 
pires. December 24th, 1874.’’ 

The Rev. Conrad and Mrs. Baschlin 
and child left about the end of January, 
he having had a call to occupy a position 
in Hamburg as assistant superintendent 
of Baptist missions. After a few days 
spent at Ningpo en route, he proceeded 
via Shanghae, where he took passage 
in the English mail steamer Hydaspes 
for Europe. 

Tlio Rev. J. L. and Mrs. Stewart, of 
the Southern Presbyterian Mission of 
America arrived in Shanghae by the 
Oregonian , on December 25th, accom¬ 
panied by Miss Helen S. Kirkland for 
the same mission. They proceeded 
shortly after to their station at Hang¬ 
chow, the sphere of Mr. Stewart’s 
former labours. 

*** 

Ninqpo, —Wo have been requested by 
Mrs. Knowlton, to insert the following 
note of acknowledgment. Having 
already given a memorial of our la- 

* Six oHhe cities, —a considerable majority, 
—are occupied by native agents of tlio Cbiua 
Inland Mission. 
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mented brother,—we feel that the Re¬ 
corder has lost one of its warmest sup¬ 
porters by the sad event of his decease ; 
and take this opportunity of express¬ 
ing onr sympathy with the widow and 
the fatherless;— 

“The long illness that occured im¬ 
mediately after the death of my bus- 
band, and from which neither our 
little daughter, nor myself has yet re¬ 
covered, has prevented my replying to 
the many kind letters received from 
onr friends at nearly every port in 
China and Japan. Will the read era 
of the Recorder accept this intimation, 
that their expressions of generous ap¬ 
probation of the departed, and of ten¬ 
der sympathy for us, are among my 
choicest treasures ? They will be prized 
even more, as the weary days and 
months drag aloDg,—it may be, into 
years. With many thanks, 

Yours in sorrow, 

Lucv A. Knowlton. 

January 25tb, 1875. ” 

» » 

» 

Ping-yang. —This city, which lies to 
the south of Wan-chow and belongs to 
that prefecture, was the scene of an 
outrage in December last, similar to 
what we reported at Hoo-chow in our 
last number. From the North-China 
Daily News we learn that Mr. Stott 
and a colleague had recently established 
a mission station at Ping-yang, having 
rented a house with the full knowledge 
and tacit consent of the local authori¬ 
ties. Though no preliminary opposition 
was made, they bad no sooner got into 
their new premises, than a popular 
outcry was raised. A mob collected, 
wrecked the premises, and compelled 
the missionaries to withdraw, On com¬ 
plaint being made to the prefect at 
WSn-chow, he ordered reparation to 
be made, and tbe issue of a proclama¬ 
tion, setting forth the objects and 
rights of the missionaries, and enjoin¬ 
ing respectful treatment of them. Mr. 
Stott, considering that something more 
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ought to be done in order to prevent 
the recurrence of such outrages in the 
future, placed the matter in the hands 
of J. Forrest, Esq., H. B. M. Consul 
at Niogpo, who put himself in com¬ 
munication with tbeTaou-tae regarding 
it; but we have not learnt the result 

of the correspondence. 

* * 

Han now.—The Rev. J. and Mrs. Cox 
of the Wesleyan Mission, left in the 
early part of the month, for a change 
to the south of China, on account of 
his enfeebled health. After a few 
weeks spent at Canton, he became so 
much worse that he was recommended 
to take passage home at once, for the 
sake of the sea voyage. He left Hong¬ 
kong about the end of January, in¬ 
tending to wait for Dr. Hardey at 
Point de Galle. We believe there is no 
prospect of his returning to China. 
The Rev. A. W. Nightingale of the 
Wesleyan Missionary Society, from 
England, .arrived at Hongkong in the 
Ajax on December 19th. After spend¬ 
ing a short time visiting the mission 
stations in the south, he left in the Sar- 
pedon, reaching Shangbae on January 
17th, and left for Hankow the follow¬ 
ing day. We understand he is stationed 
for the present at Woo-heue, a large 
town on the left bank of the Yang¬ 
tze, between Hankow and Kewkeang. 

E. P. Harder, n. n c. p. of the Wes¬ 
leyan Mission, left for England about 
the end of January, and took passage 
in the French mail steamer Tig re from 
Shanghae, on February 5tb. 

*i • 

* 

Canton.- —The Rev. G and Mrs. Piercy 
with three children,—of the Wesleyan 
Mission,—returned from England to 
their station at Canton, reaching Hong¬ 
kong by the Ajax on December I9tb. 
Miss Radcliffe of the same mission ac- 
cooi pained them, to resume her work. 
The Rev. F. J. Masters and Miss Taylor 
came in the same party to strengthen 
the Canton mission. 


On January 10th, being the last 
Sunday the Vcn. Archdeacon Gray 
was to spend in China, previous to his 
departure for England, there was an 
unusually large congregation in his 
church on Sbameen. Abont a quarter 
of an hour after the commencement of 
the momiug service, an alarm of fire 
was raised, which dispersed the greater 
part of the assembly. Immense vol¬ 
umes of smoke were 6een rising, from 
the back part of the premises occupied 
by the Rev. H. Y. Noyes; and it was 
evident that in addition to the danger 
of a conflagration among tbo Chineso 
houses, there was great risk of its ex¬ 
tending to four foreign dwelling-houses, 
two school buildings, and a newly-built 
chapel. The house occupied by Misg 
H. Noyes' flourishing girls' boarding 
school appeared to break out in flames 
in several places almost simultaneous¬ 
ly ; and in a few minutes tbe two 
adjoining houses occupied by the Rev. 
N. B. Williams and Rev- E. Sinzin- 
nex, bad caught The latter includ¬ 
ed the promises well known former¬ 
ly as Dr. Hobson’s hospital. The 
Shameen and Customs Fire brigades 
were soon in the spot, and the fire was 
got under before it spread far. The 
school-house was reduced to a rein. 
The women and children have lost their 
all, and the Rev. N. B. Williams and 
Rev. H- V. Noyes are considerable 
losers also. There is some suspicion of 
incendiarism connected with it. 

The Rev. J. and Mrs. Preston with 
family left for England by tho Sarpcdon 
early in February, in consequence of Lis 
failing health. We regret to hear it is 

probable he will not return to China. 

# * 

• 

JAPAN. Yokohama. —Tbe following 
note from Rev. H. Loomis gives some 
pleasing information as to tbe progress 
of mission work in Japan:— 

“ Since my note to you mention¬ 
ing the formation of a church in Yo¬ 
kohama another has been added to our 
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presbytery, consisting of about twenty 
members. It is located in Yedo, and is 
the result of Rev. Mr. Orrothers’ labors 
in that city. The membership of the 
church here is now tweDty-tbree. 

“A church has also been organized by 
the Rev. Mr. McDonald of the Canadian 
Weslyan Union at Shidzooka. The 
membership is about twenty. The Rev. 
Mr. Cochran of the same mission has 
baptized several, and expects to form 
a church soon. One of the converts is 
a man of extensive learning and large 
influence. 

“At the meeting of the presbytery 
on the 5th inst, eight young men ap¬ 
plied to be taken under its care as 
candidates for the ministry. They have 
now entered upon a course of study, and 
it is hoped, will soon be able to assist 
in the work of evangelization. 

“The Rev. Mr. Neeshima has reached* 
Japan and entered upon bis work. 
While visiting his parents he improved 
the opportunity to preach to the people, 
and was constantly visited by inquirers 
who desired to learn about the new 
faith. A few seemed to be sincere be¬ 
lievers, and bad bis services not been 
required at Osaka, be would probably 
have been able soon to organize a 
church. His success roused the op¬ 
position of the priests who petitioned 
to have the services stopped. All ave 
greatly pleased with the spirit that Mr. 
Neeskima has shown, and great good 
is expected from his efforts. He seems 
filled with hut one purpose, and that is 
to make Christ known to his people. 

“In accordance with the directions of 
Dr. Clark (and also the views of the 
mission), the churches formed at Kobe 
and Osaka are strictly congregational. 
They have no connection with the so- 
called “Union churches” in Yokoha¬ 
ma and Yedo. They will perhaps 
adopt the same name aud designation 
for church officers 5 but the duties of 
these officers and the general govern¬ 
ment will be entirely unlike. The 
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“Union” churches here and at Yedo 
were organized as Presbyterian, and 
continue as such. The creed, however, 
thus far adopted, is only the Articles of 
union which constitute the basis of the 
Evangelical Alliance. 

“ The Reformed Church in America 
are supporting the “ Union ” church, 
with the understanding that “no other 
organization was possible.” How long 
this will continue remains to bo seen. 
The board itself was opposed to the 
measure, but the Synod ruled to the 
contrary. 

“The Gospel of Luke has just been 
completed by the Translation Com¬ 
mittee and is to be issued soon. The 
Epistle to the Romans is now in process 
of preparation. After this is complet¬ 
ed it is expected to take up Acts, on 
which Dr. S. R. Brown is now engaged 
preparing the first draught.” 

* * 

SIAM. Bangkok. —During the year 
just closed, the Rev. Dr. Dean of the 
American Baptist Mission has been per¬ 
mitted to baptize more than two hundred 
converts from heathenism,—mostly 
Chinese residing in and near Bang- 
plasoi, a town at the N. E. corner of 
the Gulf of Siam. 

At the annual meeting of the pres¬ 
bytery of Siam in November last,it was 
found that during the twelve months 
previous, seventeen adult Siamese had 
been added to the number of professing 
Christians, at the stations under its care. 

The Rev. D. McGilvary, the pioneer 
of the North Laos Mission, has lately 
returned from a visit to tile U. S. He 
left on January 8 th with bis family and 
Dr. Cheek, a medical missionary of the 
Presbyterian Board, on their long jour¬ 
ney of five bundled miles up the Meinam 
river, to their post at Chiengmad 
(Zimmd). The Rev. J. Carrington of 
the American Presbyterian Mission here, 
six years in the field, is obliged to re¬ 
turn to his native land on account of 
the broken health of Mrs. C- 
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NOTES ON CHINESE MEDIAEVAL TRAVELLERS TO TEE WEST. 

By E. BnETscH^EruEK, it D. 

(Continued from p, 22.) 

III. * se Pd M hi. 

ACCOUNT OF WESTERN COUNTRIES, BY AN ENVOY OF THE KIN EMPEROR, 
Sent to Tchmgxas khan in A. D. 1220. 

'J'HIS short report bears the title 'Jjfc fjj Pei shi ki, “Notes on an 
embassy to the north ;** by which the author means the northern 
dynasty or the Mongol court; and as Tchinguiz was at that time near 
the Hindu-kush mountain, the envoy in reality travelled not to the 
north, but to the west. 

The article is, of little importance, and hardly repays the trouble 
spent in searching it out in the JtO 5f| H § Chi P u t su c&w ts l ung 
sku , a bulky Chinese work of more than 30,000 pages, containing a 
very large number of small articles on different matters, collected, as is 
usually the case in Chinese books, without any system and without a 
detailed index. The Pei shi His found there as chapter 14 of the g$ 
Kui tsien chi , a book written near the close of the 13th century by 
§■(] ||$ Liu KH y and treating of different matters regarding tho Kin 
dynasty. But Liu KH is not the author of the Pei shi H \ he must have 
reproduced it from another book. This is proved by the statement of the 
author of the article, that he himself know the envoy, who returned 
from the west in 1222, and that he took down the report from his ac¬ 
count. Liu K r i, as we have seen, wrote at the end of the 13th century. 
He finished the Kui tsien chi in 1295. (See Wylie's A T otes on Chinese 
Literature , p. 159.) 

The name of this envoy of the Kin emporor, who went to western 
Asia, is ^}* ■j§* ft* Wu'ku-sun Chung-tuan. His biography is found 
in the Kin shi or “History of tho. Kin dynasty,” chap. 124; and his 
mission to Tcliingoiz is there also shortly recorded. Tchinguiz, who at 
first was tributary to the Kin, in 1211 had withdrawn his allegiance, 
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an d made his first irruption into northern China. He ravaged the 
provinces of the Kin to the Yellow river, rf* ffiChung tu (the present 
Peking), the residence of the Kin emperor, was taken by the Mongol 
armies in 1215- Whilst Tchinguiz turned his arms to western Asia, 
one of his generals, the famous Moucouli, 1 continued the war in northern 
China with the greatest success. The Kin emperor distressed, resolved 
to dispatch an envoy to the groat conqueror to solicit peace. Tin's was 
the subject of Wn-ku-sun's mission to the west. In his narrative no¬ 
thing is reported regarding his diplomatic negotiations: but his audience 
with Tchinguiz in the country of the Mohammedans, and the discourse 
he had with the conqueror, are recorded in the Yuan shi, as well as in 
the 'Dung hien kang mu. We have seen that Chhing-ch'uu, in his 
travels met the envoy of the Kin emperor (vol. v, p. 193). Thus the nar¬ 
rative of Wu-ku-suuis corroborated by several contemporary writers. 
The anonymous author of the Dei shi hi records his tale as follows:— 

In the 7th month of the year 1220, FFu-fcu-sure Chung-tuan vice- 
president of the Board of Bites (jj| ^ $jy), was intrusted by the 

emperor ( U-tu-bu, of the Kin dynasty) with a mission to the northern 
court. An THng-chen, secretary in the Academy -j^), was ap¬ 

pointed his assistant. Wu-ku-sun returned in the 10th month of 1221, 2 
when he addressed me in the following terms: “ I have been sent a dis¬ 
tance of ten thousand li to the west, 3 and not wishing all the curious 
things I saw on my travels to remain unrecorded, I therefore request 
you to write down my narrative.” Wu-ku-sun then reported as follows:— 
In the 12th month (January) of 1220 I passed the northern frontier 
(of the Kin empire) and proceeded in a north-western direction, where 
the ground rises gradually. Advancing parallel with (the northern 
frontier of) the Hia empire, 4 after travelling seven or eight thousand li 
I arrived at a mountain. East of it all rivers flow to the east; west of 
it they run to the west, and tho.ground gradually descends. 5 Further 

1 Movcouti of Rashid-eddin. Tbe Yiinn ski spells tbe name ft ^ % Mu.-htict-li- 

2 This seems to be im erroneous date for his return. The narrative of Cli*nng-ch r tin’s travels 

which is more trustworthy, states, that they met the envoy of the Kin on his way back 
west of the Tains river, on the I3tli of the 10th month of I221 (see vol. v, p. 193). In 
Wu-kit-snu’s biography, the 12th month (January 1222) is given as the time of his return 
to China. This seems also too early. The envoy could hardly travel so speedily. The ex¬ 
press sent by Ctfang-ch'un from Peking in 1220 to Tchkigui?. who was at that time near 
Sninorcand, took more tlmn sis months before lie returned to Peking (vol. v, pp. 176, 177). 

3 Jf ^ Literally : u west of tho border of heaven." 

4 Compare (Jh'ang-ch'uns (ravclx, note 81. 

5 In Wu-ku-sun’s biography, in tho Kin shi, it is noted: “ I Vu-ktt sum and lus assistant An 

Ting-dun received orders to set out to the Mongol court in order to sue for peace. (On their 
road) they fell in with tho first councillor Mv-hua-U (the commander-in-chief of the Mongol 
army in China). An T'ing-dien was then retained (by Mu-hua-li\ and Ifu-foi-.run continu¬ 
ed his journey alone. He proceeded along tlie northern border of tiro Ilia empire, crossed tho 

$jjj Hu-slta dosert, passed over tho 3$. 'f§| Tfvng-littg mountains, arrived in the 
Si-yii (central Ain), and was presented to tho emperor.” Liu-sha in the above 
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on, after travelling four to five thousand it, the climate becomes very 
hot. I passed through more than a hundred cities, not one of which 
had a Chinese name. I inquired about the country, and the people 
told me that many tribes were living there ; namely the ^ Mo- 
li-hi, the pj Mo-h^o-li, the $£ JL Ho-li-ki-sze, the 75 §! 
Nai-man , the jf[ Hang-li , the Gui-gu, the ^ |§ X K u-ma and 
the :§| Ho-lu ; all are barbarian tribes (§§ $=).° Further on I 

travelled over several tens of thousands of li (3J. $§ M JL)> aQ d arived 
at the city of g Yi-li in the country of the Hui-ho. There is the 
residence of the king of (or of a king of) the Hui-ho. 7 We were then in 
the first decade of the 4th month (early in May). The empire of 
Ta-shif or of the great f® -ft KH-ian, was formerly in the middle of the 
couutry of the Hui-ho. ^ ^ Ta-shi Lm-ma belonged to the people 
of the ^ Liao* Tai-tsu (or Aguta, the first emperor of the Kin dynasty) 
liked him for his intelligence and eloquence, and gave him a princess (of 
the Kin) as wife ; but Ta-shi secretly bore the emperor ill-will. At the 
time the emperor moved his arms to the west, 0 Ta-sbi was at first with 

passage means literally “moving sand.” This toirn was applied in ancient times, to tlio 
sandy desert west of the Kia-yit kuan gate of the great wall, in the present Kan-su. 
This name Liu-sha appears already in the Shit-king (Tribute of Yc). By the -name of 
Ts'utig-ling (Onion mountains), die Chinese since thotimoof the Han dynasty, understand 
the high mountain chain which separates eastern Turkestan (Kashgar, Yarkand and 
Khotan) from western Turkestan (Kokand and tho land on the Ynxnrtes and Oxus). 
It would seem therefore from the above quoted pa&xige, that tho route followed by M'n- 
fci-sun lay south of the Tim shan (ns tho wuv is described by Marco Polo). This 
supposition seems, however, to be in contradiction with tho Pei shi lei, whore Wu-ku-sun 
enumerates a number of tribes and nations, who almost all lived north of the Tien shan. 
Tho statements in his narrative arc so vague, and the distances given so exaggerated, that 
it is difficult to draw any conclusion. But it seems certain, that Wu-ku-sun returned by 
the route north of the Tier, shan, for lie net with Ch'nng-^h’un. 

€ All these names can be identified with the names of tribes in Mongolia, and central Assn, 
mentioned by Rashid-cddin (D’Ohsson, 1- c. tom. i, pp. 423 seqq). The Afo-ti-hi are probably 
the Mcrkiics of Rashid. According to the Persian liistorian they lived uoar the Selenga river. 

The Yuan ski spells the name Je Mie-li-k'i. In the History of tlio Liao they appear 

under the name of Mi-r-ki. I do not think that by Mo-li-hi the Mottlalada 

or Ismaclians could be meant. (See Si slti ki , note 12.) The Ho-k'o-li may be Rashid's 
2Vekrincs, a tribe living in the Altai mountains. The Ho-li-ki-sze are the Kirgliuiz. (See 
Ch'ang-eh'tin's travels, note 157.) Regarding tire Naiumn, see ibid, note 9. The Haug- 

li (in tho 1 win shi the name is generally written JH. A? aug-li, and also HL Hang- 
li) are tlio Qmcalis of the Persian author, who states, that they originally noma¬ 
dized in the plains west of the Caspian sea. The nnme Gtii-gn is probably intended for 
Ouigours. The Tu-ma are tho Toumates of Rashid, near tins territories of the Kirghuiz. 
The Ho-lu, finally are the Carloucs, vvlio according to Rashid’s statements seem to hare 
lived somewhere near tho present Koultlja. The Yuan shi mentions tliis tribe repeatedly, 

and spells tlio name Ha-la-lu. On my ancient Chinese map ofccntrul and 

western Asia, the ifdf If ^ ^ Ko-r-h-ye (evidently the same name) aro marked 
nurth-east of Alimnli. 

7 Tho distances Wu-ku-suu gives aro absurdly exaggerated. If we take his ciphers n« sirieux, 

we should Lave to look for Yi-li in western Europe. I am not able to state whether Yi-li 
is intended for ancient llibaligk iu the present Hi (sec the Si shi ki, note 45). or for 
Herat, (see note 15, infra). 

8 Compare CU'mg-ch'un’s travels, note 33. 

9 He pursued the Liao omperor. 
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him, but afterwards he took his family and fled beyond the mountains 
(Altai probably). Then he assembled the tribes on the frontier and 
emigrated to the north-west. On their wanderings they rested at places 
abounding in water and pasture. After several years they arrived at the 
{I* ilj Yin than mountain, 10 but could not penetrate owing to the rocks 
and the snow. They were obliged to leave their carts behind, and to 
carry their baggage on camels. Thus they arrived in the country of 
the Bui-ho, took possession of the land and founded an empire. From 
day to day TashUs power increased ; he reigned some thirty years and 
more, and after death was canonized a3 Te-tsung. When he died 
his son succeeded, who was canonized as £ Jenrtsung. After his 
death, hi3 younger sister, by name Kan , took charge of the regency; 
but, as she held illicit intercourse and killed her husband, she was ex¬ 
ecuted. Then the second son of Jen-tsung came to the throne. Owing 
to his appointing unworthy officers, the empire fell into decay, and was 
finally destroyed by the Huvho. At the present day there are few of 
these people left, and they have adopted the customs and the dress 
of the Hui-bo (Mohammedans). 11 

The empire of the J5J Bui-!io is very vast and extends far to the 
west. In the 4th or 5th month there the grass dries up, as in our 
couutry in winter. The mountains are covered with snow even in the 
hottest season of the year (J£ {£). When the sun rises it becomes hot, 
hut as soon as it sets it gets cold* In the 6th month even, people are 
obliged to use wadded coverlets. 12 There is no rain in summer; it is 
only in autumn that it begins to fall. Then the vegetation shoots forth, 
and in winter the plains become green like our country in spring, and 
heri)s and trees are in blossom. 

The people (of the Mohammedans) have thick beards, the hair of 
which is entangled like sheep’s wool and of different colours, black or 
yellow in different shades. 13 Their faces are almost entirely covered 
by hair; only tiro nose and the eyes can be seen. All their customs 
are very strange. There are the following kinds of Hui-ho - 

10- By Yin slian probably the Talld (Borokboro) mountains north of Kouldjaaro meant (Com¬ 
pare Ch'ang~ch'vn's travels, aoto 154.) It is all the more probable that 'l’a-sbi passed by 
this way, as the Persian authors state that the KaraHlai before entering TuikestAn, 
founded a city on the Imil tiver. (D’Obsson, I. c. tom. i, p. 442.) 

11. A more detailed account of the Si-Uao or Karakitai may be found in the 41 History of the 

Liao dynasty,” Liao ski, chap. 80. But Wu-kn-sun gives some statements about them, 
which are not found in the Liao ski. The article regarding the Si-liao in the Liao ski 
has been translated into French by Visdelou, in tho Supplement a la Bibliotkbrue Orien¬ 
tate, and is reproduced by D’Obsson (]. c. tom. i, pp. 441 seqq.), together with transla¬ 
tions from the Persian authors regarding the Karakitni. 

12. Wu-ku-snn speaks probably of the donate on the Hicdu-kusb. He wns presented to Tchinguiz 

somewhere on that mountain. 

J3. This statement seams to be perfectly correct. The Persians at tho present day dye their 
hair with henna (the powdered leaves of a shrub, iwrom’o iuerans), which produces an 
orange colour. If afterwards indigo is applied, the hair becomes quite black. But a 
great part of the men prefer the orange colour for their beards. This custom of dying tbe 
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The ^ m 0 $£ MusvAwnan Hui-ho are very bloodthirsty 
and greedy. They tear flesh with the fingers and swallow it. 14 Even 
in the time of lent they eat meat and drink wine, 

The jfi i f 0 li tku Hui-ho (Hui-ho of Yi-li) are 
rather weak and dilicate ; they do not like to kill, and do not eat flesh 
when they fast. 15 

There are further the EH* Yin-du Hui-ho (Hui-ho of 

Hindustan), 16 who are black and of good character. Many other 
things could be reported about this people (of the Hui-ho). The king 
of the country chooses his servants amongst the black and vilest class 
of the people of Yin-du (Hindustan), 17 and marks their faces by burning 
(* ^ ^ ]fjj t|§). The people are all living in cities ; there are no vil¬ 
lages. The roofs of their houses are covered with clay. 18 All the wood¬ 
work in the houses is carved. They use white glass for their windows 
and for vessels. The country is very rich in silver, pearls, cotton, hemp 
etc. Their arrows, bows, carta, cloths, armour, spears and vessels are 
all of strange appearance. Tiiey use large bricks for building bridges. 10 

hair doubtless existed among the Mohammedans in the 18th century. The property of 
henna in dying the hair yellow was known nlready to Dioscorides. 

U. It is the custom up to tills time, among tho Mohammedans in Persia, not to use knives or 
forks at their meals. They tear the flesh with their fingers. The Chinese also, although 
unacquainted with our custom of using knives and forks, yet never lake'any meat with 
their fingers, but use chopsticks. 

15. I am embarrassed to know what Wu-ku-sun menus by Hui-ho of Yi-li. Tho name Yi-li 

occurs here for the ssoond time in his narrative, although it wns rendered above by other 
characters. But I ani inclined to suppose, that it is not Hi in Chinese Turkestan which 
is meant, but Heiai or Hcii. D'Hevbelot states, 1. c. p. 416, “IJirata toujours 6t4 
unedesquatre capitales dela Perse.” According to Rashid, Herat hud been taken by 
Toulel, Tcbinguiz klmu’s son, iu 1221. Wu-ku-sun tnust have arrived a slrort time after 
its capture, 'flic Yuan shi, annals, also mention tho capture of Herat by Toulei, but as 
occnring iu 1222. I must observe, that the Yuan shi gives a tolerably correct description 
of Tcbinguiz khan’s expedition to western Asia, and in accordance with Rashid; but nil the 
events are reported there a year later than iu Rashid's history. (Compare also Ch'aiig- 
ctfuri's travels, note 118.) The Yii/in shi, annals, state that Toulei took the cities of 
Tu-sze (Thousand Ni-ch'a-tcu-r (Nishnpnr. See voL v, p, 120), devastated the country 

of the Mn-li-yi (Ismaciians. See Si sfti ki, note 12), crossed the river ^ ChV 

ch'o-lau (Shuo-shnoTun), and look the city 4 S Ye-li. There can be no doubt, that 
hero by Ye-li, Herat is meant, and these soands arc intended for Hen, which is the 
original name of Herat. Oil the Culalnn >nap of the year 1375, appended to Col. Yule's 
Cathay, this name is spelt jEVi, Iu the Yiiati c Uao mi sfti (see Palladius* trnnsl. 1. c. 

p. 147), the name of Herat is spelt flf> Yi-lv. It is stated there, that Toulei after 
having taken Yi-lu, besieged the city or Jjjudjclicn- Wo have seen that the 1 Hen shi 
mentions a river of a similar name near Herat. 

16. The accoont given by Wu-ka-suu regarding the Hvi-ho, may servo to throw more light 

upon tho question, repeatedly ventilated in these pages, what people in the 13th century 
the Chinese understood by this name. Some of our European safari#, and especially 
Pauthier, have considerably confused our notions on this matter in translating invariably 
HuyfiO by Ouigours. The Yumtch'aovn sfti always calls the Mohammedans IM-hv, hut 
in the Mongol original of that book they aro termed SartoL Even now the trading class 
of the people of Transoxian# are known in western Asia under the name of Sarty 
(see Ritter’s Arieu, voL v, p. 527). 

17. It is not certain, whether the author speaks of an Indian ruler or a Persian sovereign. 

18. As is well known, eveu at the present day, the Hot roofs in western Asia aro covered 

with clay. 

19. The Chinese bridges aro made of largo square stones. 
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Tlieir boats resemble a shuttle. They have the five kinds of com 20 and 
mulberry trees as we have in China. Their salt is found, in the moun¬ 
tains. 21 They make wine from grapes. There are water-melon9 weigh¬ 
ing sixty pounds. The apples 82 are very prettily coloured. The onions 
and melons are also very fine and fragrant. As regards animals, 
camels are found there, but they have only one hump. 23 The oxen there 
have also a hump on their neck. 24 Their sheep have large tails. 25 There 
are also lions, elephants, peacocks, buffaloes ($ shui-niu , literally. 

“ water oxen”) and wild asses (JJJg ye-lu)}* There are snakes with four 
legs. 27 There is also a dangerous insect, which resembles a spider; when 
it bitesa man, he cries out and dies. 28 There is a great variety of beasts, 
birds, fish, insects, etc. in these countries, which are not found in China- 
There is a hill called %£■ T'a-hi-szc-han. It has an ex¬ 

tent of fifty or sixty li and appears like a green screen, bem* covered 
with forests of hii trees. 29 At the foot of the hill is a spring. 80 

The people are dressed simply. The flaps of their coats have not 
right and left (#£ H & #); wear girdles. Their clothes, cushions 
and coverlets, are all made from wool. This wool grows in the 
ground. 31 Their food consists of hu-ping (barbarian cakes, or 

rather bread), ^ f# Vang-ping (meal-meat), fish and flesh. The wo- 
mon are dressed in white cloth and cover their faces with the exception 
of the eyes. Amongst them there some who have beards. The women 
do nothing but sing, dance, etc. Sewing and embroidery are exe¬ 
cuted by men. They have also performers and jugglers. Their laws 
are written in Mohammedan letters. For writing they use reeds 
wet). 32 Their language cannot be understood by Chinese. They have 
not the custom of burning their dead. At their funerals they never 
use coffins or sarcophagi. In burying the dead they always put the 
head towards the west. Their priests do not shave their heads. 33 In 

20. About the five kinds of corn, see my Notes on Chinese botanical tcorks, page 8. 

21. Compare Ch'ang-ch’tin’s travels, vol. v, p. 242, and Si shi hi, uoto 84. 

22. ^ Hai-t’ang, properly “crab-apples.” 

23. Compare Si shi ki, note 148. 

24. Compare Si shi Id, nets 86. 

25. The broad-tailed sheep of Persia, oris sicatopyga persica. 

26. Asinus onager, in Persian “gur-i-khrur.” Wild asses are found up to this time in all the 
deserts of Persia. 

27- Tire Si shi ki has the same statement. See note 87. 

28. Tho phalange. See Si shi ki j note 51. 

29. See Ch’ang-chhm’s travels , note 86. 

30. I am not prepared to say what hilt is meant by I'a-bi-szc-h&n. Perhaps the lovely 
oasis of Thabas in Knliisinn. D'Herbelot in his BiOlitheque Orientule, p. 836, states that 
this place was called Thabas sista, in order to distinguish it from another place Thabas 
in Kars. I do not know whether the Chinese description agrees with Thabas. 

31. Compare Ch’ang-ch'tin's statement regarding “vegetable wool." (vol. v, p. 191). It scorns 
cotton is meant 

32. Indeed the Mohammedans up to this timo, write with a pen made of a kind of reed, 
which in Persia is called “Kalam.” 

33. Tire Buddhist priests in China always shave their heads. 
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their temples no images or statues are seen. The language of their 
sacred books likewise, i§ unintelligible to the Chinese. It is only in tho 
cities of iftj Huo-chou and jjfj Sha-chou that statues are found in 
the temples (of the Hui-ho) as in China. There they (the Hui-ho) recite 
also Buddhist books written in Chinese letters. (fj| ^ $ If). 54 

(After Wu-ku-sun had finished bis report) I (i. e. tbe author of 
article) said to himYour journey indeed is an extraordinary fact. 
Anciently, in the time of the Han dynasty, §§ ^5 Chang Kien and 
Su Wu^ were entrusted with missions to far countries. They 
returned after several years, having endured much suffering and risk¬ 
ed their lives. (Like thoso men) you penetrated to unknown countries, 
travelled amongst enemies more than ten thousand li , crossed deserts, 
and accomplished all this for the sake of saving the jieople. 30 You were 
quite cheerful, your mind did not falter; and it is remarkable, that 
your face bears no token of fatigue. It is because from youth up, 
your heart has been full of devotion to the throne ; and thus you were 
able to travel amongst the barbarians as gaily as if yon had not left 
home. You have preserved your life and your honour, and your bold 
feat has made a great sensation amongst your contemporaries. In¬ 
deed you are a glorious man; and it is with great pleasure, that I under¬ 
take to write your report for the benefit of future historians.” 

As Wu-ku-sun in his report, says nothing regarding his audieuco 
with Tchingniz khan, I will, for the sake of completeness, translate from 
tho Yuan ski , what I have found there on this subject. In the annals, 
under the year 1221, 37 it is stated:—“In this year the Kin emperor 
sent Wu-ku-sun Chung-tuan to Tchingniz with a letter, in which he 
begged for peace. He agreed to bo Tchinguiz khan’s younger brother 
(i. e. his vassal), but made the condition to retain the title of ‘emperor’ 
(^ fi).” During tbe year 1222, we read in tbe same annals:—“In 
autumn Wu-ku-sun was presented to the emperor, 33 in the country of tho 
Ilni-ho (Mohammedans). The emperor said to him : 1 1 formerly asked 

34. Abont Huo-chou or Kharakhodjo, in'the country of the Ouigonra, see Cl! ang-eh'nn’s travels, 
note 68. S/ic-cfiQti lies in the present Kan- sit < west of the pate of Kiti-yu htan, It is 
mentioned by Marco Polo, who also speaks of the idols of Sha-cliun. 

35. Chang Kien is tbe name of the famous Chinese general, who was sent during the reign of 

Wn-ti (140-86 is. c.) to open communication with western Asia. He was caught by 
the Hiung-nu (see Ch'angHi u?i‘s travels, note 42), and kept prisoner for ten yoars. He 
then escaped mid reached Kokliand aud Bactrin, and returned to China about )22 )i. c. 
bringing the first nceounts of western Asia. Sn Wu was another Chinese envoy of the 
Han dynasty, sene to the Hiang-nu abont 100 u. c. The Hinng-tm after haring in vain 

attempted to induce him to turn traitor, banished lura to tbe »jb $$ Pei-hai (‘'northern 
sea,” the “lake Baikal” of our days), where ho tendedsliocp for many years. Finally 
tho emperor Wu-ti succeeded in delivering his faithful minister, who afterwards acquired 
a great popularity amongst tbe Chinese. His biography is found in tho I’s'ien kan situ. 

36. An allusion to Wu-ku-snn’s imsriou to Tchingniz, to sue for pence. 

37. I repeat my remark that the Yuan shi is one year in advance. 

3S. Compare Wu-ku-sun’s conversation with Cliang-ch'un, vot. v, p. 193. 
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of your sovereign to cede the land north of the Yellow river, and to 
reign over the country south of it with the title of <( kiog ” (J) wang. 
On these conditions I would have suspended the war. But now Mu- 
hua-li has already conquered all these countries, and you are - compelled 
to sue for peace.’ Wu-ku-sun then implored the emperor to have pity. 
Tchinguiz replied:—‘ It i9 only in consideration of the great distance 
you have come that I can be indulgent. The land north of the Yellow 
river is in my possession, bnt there are still some cities in D§ "gf Kuan* 
st 39 which have not surrendered. Tell.your sovereign to surrender 
these cities, and then he may reign south of the Yellow river, with the 
title of wang? After this Wu-ku-sun returned home.” 


I V. EXTRACT FROM THE W 31 $ Sl LU ' 

J have stated in the introduction to my paper, that Ye~lu CAWs'at, 
the minister of Tchinguiz khan, who accompanced the conqueror 
to western Asia, had written a book on his travels to the west, which 
does not now seem to exist. In searching in the Chi pu tsu chai tshmg 
shu for the article translated in the foregoing chapter, I was fortunate 
in finding, if not Ye-lii Ch'u-fcs'ai’s original work, at least an abstract of 
it; and I consider it sufficiently interesting to occupy a place in these 
notes. The original was probably a narrative, as much detailed as that 
of Ch'ang-ch'un. Unhappily, the Chinese in making abstracts from 
more extensive works, are seldom able to distinguish what is important 
and what is not; and in the present abstract consequently, some pass¬ 
ages, which have been separated from the context, are not quite 
intelligible. Nevertheless it is of no little importance regarding the 
mediaeval geography of Asia, and enables us to trace the great high¬ 
way, by which the Mongol armies passed from Mongolia to western 
Asia; a subject all the more interesting, as the Persian historians say 
very little about it. As I presumed, Tchinguiz and his armies went by 
the same way as Ch x ang~ch { un ; and as we have seen, Chang Te followed 
for the greater part the same route. All proceeded along the northern 
slope of the T^en skan mountains, where up to this time a trade route 
exists, which however has only been partly explored by our travellers. 
Urumtsi (ancient Bishbalik) is still known only from some incomplete 
reports of merchants; no educated traveller has been there. 

Before giving the translation of the extract of the Si yu lu , I may 
bo allowed to say a few words about the author of the original work, 
the illustrious minister of Tchinguiz khan and of his successors. 

89. Kuan-si means west of the gate (pass). Probably the land west of 

the important defile on the frontier between Shen-si, Shait-si nud Eo-mn is meant. 
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As is stated in his Jong biography, Yuan shi, chap. l46,i Jj[J ££ 
Ye-lu Ch'u-tYai was a descendant of the imj>erial family of the 
Liao or K'itan , which dynasty reigned over northern China, 916-3125, 
and was overthrown by the Kin. Ye-lu was the name of the imperial 
family of the Liao. ClYu-ts'ai was descended from a son of Apoki, the 
founder of the Liao dynasty ; bis ancestor had a small principality noar 
the celebrated mount -|§ 22 f£J Yi-wu-lu in Manchuria. 2 Ch'u-ts'ai’s 
father was a high officer in the service of the Kin. Ch'u-ts'ai was born 
in 1190. At the time Tchinguiz khan’s armies took Peking, he was 
made prisoner. The conqueror attached him to his person, and after 
liaving proved his capabilities, gave him the highest post in his empire. 
Ch'u-ts'ai accompanied Tchinguiz in his expedition to western Asia. 
According to the Chinese annals, he acted also an important pavt as 
statesman during the reigns of Tchinguiz khan’s successors. He died ? 
—according to the Yuan shi,~ of grief over the bad administration of the 
empire, during the regency of Tourokina in 1243, it scorns at Peking. 
The 0 J ^ Ji hia kiu wen, an archaeological and historical descrip¬ 
tion of Peking and its neighborhood (see Wylie, 1. c. p. 36), published 
in the 17th century, states that Ch'u-ts'ai was buried at the southern 
foot of tlie |L Weng hill, near Peking. In 1627 the temple with his 
grave still existed there ; containing his marble statue and that of his 
wife. He was represented with long moustaclios reaching down to his 
knees. In his biography it is also stated, that Tchinguiz, when he first 
saw Ch'u-ts'ai, was surprised by his tall figure and his splendid beard. 
A. Palladius informs me, that he has seen another statement (in a des¬ 
cription of Liao-tung of the Ming time), according to which, Ch'u-ts'ai 
was buried at the cemetery of his ancestors near mount Yi-wu-Ui in 
Manchuria. This seems more plausible, and then there may have been 
at llie Weng bill, only a temple and a monument to his memory. In an¬ 
other and more complete edition of the Ji hia kiu wen , published in 1774, 
it is stated, that the name of the Weng hill was changed during the Kaon- 
lung period, to Wan-shou shan , and that at that time no traces of 
Ch'u-ts'ai’a monument remained; but in 1751, by imperial order, a 
new temple and a monument were erected there in honour of tho meri¬ 
torious statesman. Wan-shou slum (the Hill of Longevity) bears up to 
this time the same name. It is a lovely hill, about seven miles north- 
ivest of Peking, till tho last war, in 1660, the summer residence of tho 
Chinese emperor. As is known, the noble palace there was destroyed 

1. An extractof Ye-lu Cli’u-ts'ai’s biography ii also given in tlic Y&an shi lei pien. The 

author of tliis work has added some interesting notes, drawn from rare books which are 

not found in the Yuan shi. Abel Remusat in his Nouveau z Milongas /lsidtiji/cs, torn, ii, 

p. (54 seqq. lists translated a part of Cli'u-ls'ni’s biography. 

2. Mount Yi-wu-lii is near lire present Kuawj-ning hieu iu Manchuria. The name occurs nlrcitdy 

in the classics. 
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and burnt by the allied armies. Some months ago I visited this place, 
with, its picturesque ruins, covered with climbing plants, and over¬ 
shadowed by dense groves, reflected iu the azure lake, but was not 
able to detect amongst the ruins, the monument of Tchinguiz khan’s 
minister. 

It is strange, that Eashid-eddin, the able Persian historian, who 
gives such circumstantial accounts of the history of the Mongols, and 
mentions all the ministers and other high officers of that empire, 
and for the greater part in perfect accordance with the Chinese his¬ 
torians who compiled the official documents of the Mongols,—does not 
mention at all Ye-lu Ch ? u-ts'ai, who by the Chinese however is celebrat¬ 
ed not only as an ingenious statesman, but also as a distinguished as¬ 
tronomer and poet. D’Ohsson therefore tries to identify Ch l u-Wai with 
Mahmud Yelvadj, often mentioned by the Persian authors as a high 
officer under Tchinguiz and his successors, and who, according to 
D’Ohsson is not spoken of in the Chinese annals (D’Ohss. tom. ii, pp. 
193,194). But D’Ohsson is wrong; the name of Yelvadj occurs repeat¬ 
edly in the Yuan ski, and other Chinese historical works of that period. 
Rashid states, that Mahmud Yelvadj was a Mohammedan and that his 
son Mass'oud bey afterwards governed Turkestan and Transoxiana. In 
the Yttan sin , annals, year 1251 (eight years after ChVts'ai died), we 
find 5? Ya-lao-wa-ch'i was appointed governor of the pro¬ 

vince Yen-king (northern China), and |?7 Ma-su-hu governor in 
Bi-shi-ba-li and other countries. In tho Yuan cldao mi shi , 3 Ye-lii Ch'u- 
ts'ai’s name does not appear, but Yelvadj is mentioned there as Ya-la- 
wa-chH, a Bui-Jm from UrungechH (Urgendj). (For further details see 
1. c. p. 149 ) In the Ts'in cldeng lu i mention is made of both at the same 
time. It is there said (Palladius’ translation, p 196) The adminis¬ 
tration of the taxes on the land north of tho Yellow river was confided, 
in the year 1229, to Wu-du-sa-han, whilst the same appointment in the 
western countries was given to Ya-lu-wa-c/tH. Iu 1241 Ya-la-wa-ch'i 
took charge of the administration of the Chinese people. Urtu in 
mongol means “long,” sahal , “beard.” Thus Wu-du-sa-han seems to 
mean “ the long-bearded.” I stated above, that Clfiu-ts'ai was famed 
for bis long beard. 

In the article I am about to translate, Ye-lii Ch'u-ts'ai is not men¬ 
tioned by this name, but by the name he bore as author, fS i 

A Chinese translation of a history of Tchinguiz, written originally iu Mongol 
in the year 1240, translated into Russian by A. Palladius ami published iu the Records 
oj the Russian Ecclesiastical Mission at Peking, voL iv. 

H % i& $ IS £E M Another interesting description of Tchinguiz khan’s exploits, 
written about the close of the Yoon dynasty. Translated into Russian by A. Palladius, 
and published in the Russian Oriental Record, 1872. 
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Chen-jcn bl-shi. Tlio abstract of his work, "g Si yu lip or « An 
account of a journey to the west,” is found in the first chapter of the 
Q 'S/m chai lao Mo ts'ung t'an, a book written by ^ 
Jur-tze in the time of the Yiian dynasty (see Wylie's Notes on CMnese 
Literature} p. 134), and included in the above-mentioned collection 
called Chi pu tsu chai tshmg shu. 

The author first gives the names and titles of four generations of 
the JJU Ye-lu family, beginning with Ch'n-ts’ai’s father, and states 
that all left behind memoirs ($|), which together form a work of 100 
volumes, well known to all literary men. After this he states that 
Chen-jen kn-shi (or Ch'u-ts'ai), at the time of the rise of the Mongol 
empire, accompam’ed Tchiuguiz khan on his expedition to western 
Asia, that he travelled fifty or sixty thousand li (I;, that he remained 
six or seven years in the western countries, and that be wrote a book 
about his travels, which he named Si yu In. As this book was very 
rare (even at the time the author wrote), he considered it useful to 
preserve an abstract of it; which he gives as follows 


In the year 1218, in spring, in the 3rd mouth, ( Ye-lu Ch'u-tYai) 
left H 4* Yun-chung (the present Ta-tung fu , west of Peking), crossed 
the III THen slum mountain, traversed tho (stony desert) 

and the ^ ska-mo (sandy desert), and reached Tchinguiz khan’s 
ordo (j| ft £ ft)-* 

In the next year (1219), a vast army was raised and set in motion 
towards the west. The way lay through the ^ ^ Kin shan (Chinese 
Altai). Even in the middle of the summer, massas of ice and snow 
accumulate in these mountains. The army passing that road was 
obliged to cut its way through the ice. 7 The pines and larch trees 


5. This is the correct name of the book. In tho Introduction to my article, vol. r, p. 126, I 

misspelt tins second character. 

6. Ch*u-ts'ai evidently went by the same route through Mongolia, by rvbich Ch'ang-ch'an 

returned (see vol. v, p. 250). Cldang-ch r un left the country about tho present U-lu-su- 
tai, crossed tlio groat desert, in which he found much stones and sand, passed by tho defile 
Yii yany hunt, in the shan. mountains, and arrived at Yun-chung. Ch'u-ts'ai states, 
that after leaving YCm-chung he crossed the 7*ten shorn mountains. This is ns wo know 
the name applied by the Chinese to the great mountain chain in central Asia, the Celestial 

mountains of our maps. But as A. Pnllndius Idndly informs me, the mountain chain IS ill 
Fin-sAan of Chmo*e maps, strctclung from west to cast in southern Mongolia has been 
considered for a long time by some of tho Chinese geographers as a continuation of the Tien 
shan, and therefore they sometimes use the two names promiscuously. Wo have seen Hint 
Cli'ang-oh'un always terms the Celestial mountains “Yin shan.” The Chinese may be 
right in their views. A. Von Humboldt independently of the Chinese views, it scams, 
inclines to the same opinion, that the Yin skati is a continuation of the Y’icn sAan. 
(Ritter’s Asi'crt, vol. i, p. 23G.) 

7. Ch'ang-ch'un passed by the same way nnd confirms Ch'u-ts'ai's statement. (Compare vol. v, 

p. 185.) The couutry of the Chinese Altai and western Mongolia have been for long cen¬ 
turies completely unknown to Europeans, nnd all that wo find on our maps regarding 
these countries lias beeu borrowed from the imperfect Chinese maps. But for two or three 
years post Russian officers have explored these countries, aud I shall especially mention 
Qapt. Matuitowsky os ono of the first pioneers. I hare already drawn attention to bis 
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($| Kid)* are so high, that they (seem to) reach lieaven; the valleys (in 
the Altai) all abounding in grass and flowers. The rivers west of the Kin 
shan all run to the west and finally discharge into a lake. 9 South of the 
Kin shan is )}lj igf ^ Sie-shi-ba, 10 a city of the [5| Bui-hu. u There is a 
tablet ($|) of the time of the T'ang dynasty on which it is said, that 
here at that time was the ^ ^ ^ han-hai him.}- The han-hai is 

merits jij these papers, whilst speaking of tlie KizMash lake. Lately I had the pleasure 
of making his acquaintance In Peking, and he was so kind as to give me all the informa¬ 
tion I desired regarding the Chinese Altai; which enables me to till up a geographical 
chasm, I wits, ohhged to leave, in commenting upon Ch'oug-ch'nn’s travels, and to correct 
my former views. The Chinese Altai or Eklay Altai, a continuation of the Russian 
Altai, stretches south-eastward towards the land between the kikes of KizObash and like- 
oral. It is a high mountain, especially the northern portion of it, which in some places 
is covered with eternal snow ; but it does not stretch so for to the south-east ns marked 
ou our maps; for as M. informed me, there is a good road, practicable for carts, 
passing only over low hills, from Cohdo to Buiun-layoi, a Cliincse city near the 
mouth of the Ulungur, which, discharges into the Kizilbash. This was probably the 
way followed by Ch'anr; Te, for a part at least; for the present road leads also along 
the Ulungur river. There is another road much nearer between these cities, passing over 
a difficult defile through the Altai, known under the name of UrmogaUi. M. does not 
know this pass from personal observation, but he saw the entrances on both sides. It is 
practicable only in a part of the year, and only for riders. On the south-western side of 
the Altai, this defile leads to the sources of the Kiran river, an affluent of the Black Irtysh, 
and the road leads down along the Kiran, on which river some vents ago, a new town, 
Tv}ta, was founded by Chinese from Kouldjo, expelled by the Mohammedans ( Dun - 
gans). It is situated in a fertile valley with rich pastures. The valleys of die Irtysh and 
its tributaries all present Inxuriant pastures. The Black Irtysh at the month of the 
Kiran is a large river, navigable eveu for steamers. Thera aro in all four defiles 
leading over the Ektag Altai, but only one of them, the above-mentioned Umogaiti is 
practicable for riders. I iiave little doubt, that Telling oil with his armies, passed by this 
defile. In his march to the west with a numerous cavalry, he was always obliged to choose 
such roads as presented the most abundant pastures. Thus he arrived at the Black Irtysh. 
My view is supported by Rashid’s statement, that Tchingniz (after having crossed the 
Altai), passed the whole summer of 1219 at the sources of the Irtysh, iu order to equip 
anew and complete his cavalry corps. (D’Ohsson, 1. c. tom. i, pp. 212, 2IG.) The same 
statement about Tcliingoiz’s encamping on the Yerdis/d is recorded in the T’sin 
ch'eng hi (see note 4). Ch’ang-chhm seems also to" mention the Black Irtysh (see vol. 
v, p- 186). After having crossed the Kin shan (Altai), they stopped for several Jays 
near a river at a place abounding in water and grass. On Ch'ang-ch'un’s homeward 
journey, this river is mentioned again (see Ch r any-ch’tin's travels, note 155, which is to 
be corrected), as n great rjvfcr before crossing the Kin shan. The Irtysh is repeatedly 

mentioned by its very name in the Yuan shi, and spelt there Ye-r- 

ili-shi. (See Tuan shi, annals, years 120S, 1208, Tclringuiz’s war- with the Atamans.) 
As regards Ch’ang-ch’un's way from tho Irtysh to Bishlmltk (Urumtsi), I showed Capt. 
M. this part of the narrative, and he informed mo, that the Chinese author gives a per¬ 
fectly correct description of this country. His way must have passed near the western 
shore of the Kizilbash lake. He does not mention it, for the lake is hid from this side by 
mountains. Lately Col. Wenynkoff published a Revieio of Russia's frontiers in Asia 
(in Russian), and appended to bis work two excellent maps, which include the greater 
part of the new discoveries in western Mongolia. In comparing these with our former 
maps, one will find that tho positions of tho mountains, lakes, rivers aud towns liavo 
changed altogether. 

8. See Ch'attg-ch'un's travels, note 36, and also my note further on, at the end of my paper, 
regarding the £»i bee. 

9, The author speaks of the Black Irtysh and its western affluents. Tins river, as is known, 
discharges into the Zaisan lake, from the northern comer of which it comes out again, 
and then bears the name Irtysh . 

10. This is ancient Bishlalik, now Urumtsi. (Sea Ch'ang-ch" tin's travels, note 59.) 

11. Hore Hui-hu must he translated by Oniyours. (Sea Ch’ang-cffuri* travels, note ,45.) 

12. Han-hai (literally the “northern sea ”) is an ancient term, bat in use also in our days 
to designate the Mongolian desert, and it results from the notices of our Chinese medix- 
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several hundred li distant from the city (of Bishbalik). There is a 
lake with an island in it, on which a great number of birds use to mew. 15 
West of the city (of Bishbalik), two hundred li distant is tho city 
of ££ 0, Lun-t'ai Men , where also a tablet of the time of the T'ang 
is found. 1- * South of the city (of Bishbalik) five huudred li (beyond the 
T'ien shan), is Iiuo-chou, the same place which at the timo of the 
Thing was called J| Kao-cttang, and also fjt #1 Yi-chouX 0 West 
of Kao-ch'aGg three or fonr thousand li distant is the city of 35. 
Wu-daan, which is the same as the realm of Yii-Vien of tho lhmg 
dynasty. There is a river there, in which is found wiiito and black 
jade (3£ yii)- lc 

At a distance of more than a thousand li, after having crossed tho 
han-hai, 11 one arrives at tiie city of Bu-la . lS South of this city 


vnl traveller*, that they undeistood by this mune especially the elevated country between 
the Altai ami Cnraconun. As the diameter ktin means “army, troops,” I understand by 
han-hai kirn, that here at tbc time of the 'Tang, Chinese troops were stationed for obscrv- 
ing the tribes in Che hau-hut. 

13. Tire Cliiie-re text Imi % 

The literal meaning of the latter 
part of tliis jiiissuge would suggest, that by han-hai a lake is to be understood. But there 
is probably an error in the text, due to the abbreviation of tbo original. Han-luu is a tern 
so well known, that Cli'u-ts'ai hardly could have been mistaken a* to itg meaning, and 
further on in tho text the hnn-hai is mentioned again, nud in this case undoubtedly as 
a desert. It is difficult to sny wliat lako with on island is meant; perhaps the Ajar-nor 
north-west of Urumtsi,—a lake never visited by Europeans. 

14. Regarding Lun-Cai, see Ch'ang-cK uiis travels, note (12. In tlmt narrative, Lun-L'ni is 
stated to be tlnee linndrcd li distant from Bishbalik, ami Wang-ch'un arrived in about 
four days. I stated in note 62, tbat according to tho Hau history, Lun-t'ai wns went of 
Yen-ki(tix hundred and eighty li distant), wliich latter answers well to the present Kha- 
rash or. Thus this place JLuii-t'ai of the Han ought to be looked for south of llio T’ien 
shun. But Ch'nng-ch'un as well as Ch'u-ts'ai both mention it north of these mountnins, 
and I think their statement is more trustworthy. Probably in the Uao liistwy, six 
hundred and eighty li north west of Yen-ki is to bo-read. 

15. Regarding HmxhoK or Kharakhodjo , see Ch'ang-cJi'tin's travel*, rote 58. Tho author 
is right in identifying it with ancient Kao-ch'ang, but lie errs with regard to Yi-chou; 

for Yi-chou at the time of the 'Tang was the same as fjfr Yi-wu-U of the Pos¬ 

terior Uau (see flea han shn, chapter 118), or the present Ham ». Wang lert-rt a 
Chinese envoy, who went to Kao-ch'ang at the end of the tenth century, passed through 

flfr ]\\ 17-cAoit, and then proceeding westward, ho mentions several places before lie ar¬ 
rived nt Kao-cti'aug. (Comp. Stan. Jnlion’s translation, in his Mt'langes <U Geographic 
Asiatigue, pp. UD-U2.) The author who abbreviated ChVts'ni’s book probably made a 
mistake or omitted somo characters. t 

IC. Yit-rTeii has for a long lime been recognized by our savants (sec Rdmusat’s Hittoire <lc 
In eille de KhoUui) as answering to tire KhoUm of tlie Mobaimncdnn nutliois. Yii-Cien 
is an ancient Chinese nnmo in use already two centuries before our era. (Sec Ts'itn 
han ska, chap. 96, “Si-^m-”) Khotan, or CoUm as Marco Polo spells tho name, is 
evidently intended by tho Wn-duan of our Chinese traveller. Nearly the same name for 
this city is found in tho Yawn sfti, chap. 120, Biography of Ho-szz-mai-li (Ismael?). It 

is stated there, that after the khan of the Knrakitni had been slain, the cities of Pj* 

% jKVsfttVw-r (Kashgar), ^ $£ ^ Ya-r-k’ien mid $6 O-duan (KLotan) 
surrendered to tho Mongols. On my ancient Chinese map of the 14th century, the same 

name is more correctly spelt Jlc Hn-fah. 

17. The author after having spoken of several places south of bis road, continues his itinerary. 

16. This city is not mentioned in Cb'nng-chWs travels, but it seems to be the city liolo, 
Chang Te passed through before crossing the Tnlki mountains, tlie Pulud of the Moham¬ 
medan authors. (Coinpnro 5i shi ki, note 40.) 
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is the |5| ilj Yin shan mountain, which extends from east to west a 
thousand li, and from north to south two hundred lu On the top of the 
mountain is h lake, which is seventy or eighty li in circumference. 1 ’ 
The land south of the lake is overgrown with jgj lin-k'in trees, which 
form snch dense forests, that the sunbeams cannot penetrate. 30 After 
leaving tho Yin shan one arrives at the city of [5^ J[ A-li-ma. n The 
western people (If A) call a Un-kHn (apple) a-li-ma, 22 and as all the 
orchards around the city abound in apple trees, the city received this 
name. Eight or nine other cities and towns g,) are subject to 
A-li-ma. In that country grapes and pears abound. The people culti¬ 
vate the five kinds of grain as we do in China. West of A-li-ma, 
there is a large river, which is called 2-lie. 23 Further on, west 

of this river, is the city of J& fjj Jg ^ ^ Hn-sze wo-lu-do the capital 
of the Si-liao (Karakitai) Several tens of cities are subject to it.* 1 
To the west of Hu-sze wo-lu-do several hundred li, is the city of j§ 

19. B? Yin shan tare the Talk* or Borokhoro mountains north of Kouldja are meant; tlio 
Jake mentioned is the Sairntn. (Compare CPaitg-cPun’s travels, notes 72 and 154, and 
Si shi ki, note 45.) 

20. Tho Pen ts'ao hang mti (book xxx, fol- 16) identifies the lin-k‘in with the ttii ^ sha- 
kuo. This is in Peking a small red apple. The drawing of the Un-Pin in the Chinese 
botany Chi wit thing shi fn Pad, book jLtx, fol. i. leaves no doubt about its being an apple. 

21. Almalik, the present Kouldja. (See Ch'arg-ck'w's travels , note 72, and Si ski it, 
note 45.) 

22. Indeed the Kirghniz, Tartan and other natives of Turk origiu call an apple alnm. 

23. This is tbo river Hi. Cldnng-ch'un on Lis way back crossed this river a hundred li west 
of Almnlik. Rasliid-eddin culls the Hi river Hilt. (See Si shi ki, note 40 ) Hi seems 
to be a very Ancient mime, for it ia mentioned in the History of the T'nng dynast)', in llie 

1th century. (See 'Pang s/m, chap. 2555.) Iu the article W M Si Pit-kiie (Wes¬ 
tern TurlyS), the name of 4jie river /-li. occurs frequently. 

24. The tlnec last diameters of the namo, wo-tu-do are intended for “ urdo/’ (See Ch'ang-ck'uit’x 

travels, note 9.) Probably the author speaks of the resideuce of tbo kbans of Karakitai on 
tbo Ch'vi river (see Chhing-ckHm's travels , note 83), also alluded to in the St sAiii (see note 
56). lu tho above-mentioned article oil the Si-liao in the Liao ski (see Pci shi hi, note 

11) it is stated, that Ye-Hi Ta-shi in bis peregrinations to the west pushed on as far as j|8 

/dr-man, where lie was proclaimed emperor, and two years later (1126) rc- 
coiiducted bis army back to the east. After a march of twenty days, they arrived at a 

fertile country, where a city was bnjlt and called If *51 Hv-sze wa-r-do, 

Visdelou explains this name by “ lo fort palais.” I do not know in what language Itu-sze 
means “ strong perhaps ho moans tho Munchn hasun^ u strength.” I am not inclined 
to suppose, that by K'i-r-ntan the city of Kir man ill southern Persia is meant, but rather 
K'crnmnc a place repeatedly mentioned by Rashid and situated between $amarcard-and 
Bokhara. Thou IIu-sec wa-r-do might be looked for on tbo Cldui river. This city is 
mentioned also in tho Y««a ski , cliaptcr 120, Biography of Ho-szc-mai-li, iu tho follow¬ 
ing terms:—“lie wus a man from the Si-git (Turkestan), a native of the city of ,^l] 
Gu-dse u>a-r-do, nud a confident of the ^ K’uo-r-han of the Si- 

liao (the Gouvkhnn of Karakitai). He governed the two cities Pf K'o-san and A 

^ Bn-szt-ha, snlg'ect to Gu-dse wa-r-do. At tlio time Tchinguiz conducted his 
armies to western Asia, Ho-szc-mai-li surrendered together with tho chiefs of tlioso two 
cities. (Ho-sze-nai-li became afterwards an oxccllont general in Tchinguiz khan’s 
army.) Regarding the two cities K'o-san and Bu-sze-lia, t!ie first is marked on my an¬ 
cient Chinese map, south-east of Tnshkcnd. The Mohammedan authors call it JCassan 
(seo note 26 further on). I know nothing about Ba-sze-hn. 
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Jg, T'a-larszc& From this place four hundred li and more to the 
south-west are the cities |j| K'u-djan, /\ pj- $ K % o-san 

and jET Ba-lan.'® 

K'u-djan (Khodjend) abounds in pomegranates. They are as largo 
as two fists and of a sweet acid taste. People take from three to five and 
press out the juice into a vessel. That makes a delicious beverage for 
slaking the thirst 27 

Around the city of Ba-lan there are everywhere ba-lan (almond) 
gardens; hence the name. (See note 2b*.) The blossoms of the ba-lan 
tree resemble those of the apricot, only they are a little paler. The 
leaves are like the leaves of the peach tree, but a little narrower and 
smaller. The blossoms appear in winter, the fruits ripen in summer 28 . 

In Ba-p'u are large water-melons, weighing 50 pounds each. A 
donkey. 25 can only carry two at the same time. 

To the north-west of lOu-djan (Khodjend) there is the city of fffc 
•fT 01 O-taAa. More than ten other cities are subject to it. One time 
the chief of this place ordered several envoys (of Tchinguiz) and several 
hundreds of merchants (who were with them), to be put to death, and 
seized upon their goods. That was the cause of the army being directed 
against the western people. 30 

25. The city of Tit las on the river of sauic name. (See Ch'mg-ch'm's travels, notes 78, 80, 
and Ai shi At, note 59.) 

2G. JCu-djan is Khodjend on the Y ax arte s. K’o-sun already mentioned in noto 24, is describ¬ 
ed by sultan Baber as a small city of Fergana, under the name of Ktigsau ; and Ila-lan 
may he identified with Badrnt, according to Baber a place subject to ICliodjend, and famed 
for its almonds, (Compare Klaproth’s M6ntoites rcliUfs a I’Asie, tom. ii, pp. 141,145.) 
Wo have seen (vol. v, p. 198) that Ch'aog-cli'nn spelt badtm, (which Is the Persian name 
fur a!;nond$)=6/*-47H. 0:t n new Hussion map of Kliokamj and the adjacent countries, 
reproduced in Pctonnann’s Geogr. ftiittk. 1874, pt. vi, there is a place Knmbndatn 
between Khodjend and Khckand near the Sir-duria. Oo the same map a city Kansan 
is also marked north of the Sir-dnria, north-west of Namangan. I do not know wlmt 
place is meant by Ba-p'u, hut there must have been a place of a similar name in ancient 

Fergana, for my ancient Chinese map marks a place Ba-bu between Ko-san 

and Ma^rd-nang (Marghiuan). 

27. The Chinese call the pomegranate f{3 shi-liv. It is not indigenous to China, but 

was introduced from western Asia in early times. (See Pot is'no kang wit, book xxx, fob 
22.) In China the fruit is not eatable (at least at Peking) ; the shrub is only cultirated 
as an ornamental plant. For further particulars, sco my Notes on Chinese botanical 
works, p. 16. 

28. Tliis is quite a correct description of the almond tree (amygdalus communis), which resem¬ 

bles much the peach tree (amygdalus persica), only the fruit is different. Li Shi-ehai, 
the author of the Pen ts'ao kang mu (lfitli cent.) gives (book xxix, fol. 10) a more detailed 
description of the almond, which he slates to grow in the country of the Mohammedans, 

He spells the name F, Q ^ ha-dan hing= u bn-thn apricot,” and thus renders quite 
correctly the Persian “badam.” 

29. The Chinese text has ch'atig-rh, the “ long-eared,” a favorite and it seems, 

poetical expression for “ donkey ” hi the 13th century ; lor the same term occurs in one of 
Ch'ang-ch’un’s odes. (See note 121.) 

80. O-la-la is the ancient city of Olntr in Trausoximm, the ruins of which arc marked on some 
of our maps,—whether correctly I am not prepared tosnv,—north-west ofTcbcmkend, near 

the Sir-dnria. My ancient Ceiuesc map places 7G M U-t'i-la-r (evidently the 

same name) south-east of Sairam (which is near Tchcmkcud). Perhaps this may he an 
error. Cldu-ts’ai agrees perfectly with tho Persian authors iu his statement about the 
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West 31 of O-ta-la more than a thousand li } is a large city called 
^ ^ Sun-se-kan, Western people say, that the meaning of this name 
is “fat” (j9£/ei)>and as the land there is very fertile, the city received 
this name. 3 - The country there is very rich and populous. They have 
gold and copper coins, but the coins are not provided with holes (as in 
China), nor have they rims (ffl—as the Chinese coins have). Around 
the city to an extent of several tens of li, there are everywhere orchards, 
groves, flower gardens, aqueducls, running springs, square basins and 
round ponds, in uninterrupted succession; indeed Siin-sze-kan is a 
delicious place. The water-melons there are as largo as a horse’s head. 
Regarding grain and vegetables however, the ^ shu, the fff no and the 
^ Ji tar-tou are not found there. 83 It does not rain there in summer. 
People make wine from grapes. There are mulberry trees, but not fit 
for the breeding of silkworms. All clothes are made of Jg f)£j kii-sdn. u 

cause of the war with Khovaresm. Gairkhnn Inaldjouc, governor of Otrar lmd killed 
Tcliinguiz khan’s envoys, sent along with a large caravan of merchants to Moliamed of 
ICliovaresm. In the Yuan sin, annals, 1219, the name of this governor of Otrar is spelt 

^ K Si K ^f ^ Ra-dji- 1* dji-lan-fo. 

31. West probably n misprint for south or south-west 

32. The etymological note of the Chinese author regarding the name of Snmarcand seems 
to be perfectly correct. We have seen in ClPaug-ciPun’s narrative that the name of 

Samarcnud is onco written ^ “ft Siin-sze-knn, bnt generally the nnmo is spelt 

there “ft Sieam-sse-kan. The Nestorimi bisltops of the midtUo ages wrote 

tlie name also Se/niscant (see Off ting-cJi'vn's travels, note 93). I find in Rlmsis’ Vocabu- 
Zaire Franpiis Twx, “ gras ” (f;it)=se»wiz, ami the same equivalent for the word “ fat ” 
iu a vocabulary of the Kirglmiz language by Ilinirtsky (Kazan, 13(51, in Russian). I need 
not mention, that the Turks of our days, the Ivirghue, Calmucs, Tartars etc. are all 
descendants of that great family of Turks (the T^u-kSe of the Chinese authors), who for 
long centurios player! an important part iu Asiatic history, and extended their power to 
the west os lor as the Oxus. I find iu Vullers’ Lexicon Persico-Laiinum, kand translated 
by “ pagus.” 

33. The shu is a Clutiese variety of pmkwn « tiliaceum, the “common millet." When boiled it 

becomes very glutinous. No is tlie “glutinous rice ” also, I think, ]iccidi;ir to eastern 
Asia, da-iou is the “soy bean,” soja fdspida, a very important vegetable in eastern 
Asia. For further particulars regarding these plants, see my Azotes on Chinese botanical 
works, pp. 8, 9. 

34.1 am not aware, whether, this passage is intended to suggest, that in Smnnvcand silk was 
unknown at that time. Perhaps the author ouly notices the existence of mulberry trees 
there, not fit for breeding silkworms. Then ho is light. The mulberry trees in China 
(several varieties of mortis albti) are all fit for silkworms, whilst morns nigra, that splendid 
tree of western Asia, is cultivated only for its delicious blackish red fruits. It is well 
known, that tlie art of breeding silkworms and probably also tlio while muibeny tree, have 
been introduced from China into wostern Asia ; it is not cortain at wlint time. (Compare 
the loarned dissertations on this subject in Ritter’s Asian, vol. viii, p. 481.) But it is 
certain, that at the time ChVts'ni was Li Samarcaud, silk was produced there ; for even 
Ebn Haukal, in the 10th century mentions raw silk, ns one of the principal products of 
Trausoxiana. In the mountains west of Peking, and also in the Peking pkfo, the mul¬ 
berry tree is very common. It lias generally blackish red fruit, smaller than tho fruit 
of mortis nigra, and of insipid taste. Even the Chinese, these omnivorous people, do not 
like them. Mulberry trees with white fruit are not so frequently met with at Peking. Tlie 
leaves of the Peking muibeny troes aro distinguished by tlie great variety they present in 
their shape (entire, lobed, lacerated etc.) My friend Mr. Maxirnowira tho well-known 
Russian botanist, to whom wc are so much indebted for onr knowledge of the east Asiatic 
flora, possesses specimens of tho Peking mulberry’ trees, and has kindly informed me, that 
both the black and the white fruited, arc only varieties of morus alba, tlie silkworm mulberry; 
tlie blnck is var. btmgema, Bureau ;tbe wliite=var. stylosa, Bureau. With regard toi-fi- 
siijiy it seems to be the name of a stuff, probably cotton. I find hr Ebn Hdthar translated 
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The white colour for cloths is considered as of good onion, whilst black 
is tho mourning colour; wherefore all cloths seen there are white. 35 

West of Sm-sze-kan (Samarcand) six to seven hundred li, is the 
city of Jlli P l u-hua. It abounds in every kind of product, and is 
richer than Samarcand. There is the residence of tho fg jg so-U- 
t'an of the ^ Movrsu-lu-man people. The cities of K'u-djan 
(Khodjend), O-ta-la (Otrar) etc. all depend on P'u-hua. sc 

West of P'u-hna (Bokhara) thero is a great river (the Amu-daria), 
flowing to the west (it must be north-west)^ which enters a sea (the Aral 
sea). West of this river is the city of U-li-gien, where the 

mother of the so-li-Van is living. This city is still more rich and populous 
than Bokhara. 37 

To the west (again a mistake for south), near the western border of 
the same great river (Amu-daria) is the city of Ban ^ and west of it 
the city of ChxtanP Direct west (a misprint for south), one reaches 
the city of the black £|] t* Ym-du. i0 Their writings arc not in accord¬ 
ance with Buddhist writings (]$j g] Sanscrit), as regards tho letters 

bv Sontheimer, vot U, p. 304, hissam— (t cotton." 

35. It is known, that the Chinese, who in tlieir customs, feelings, Wo ns &c. are generally in 

diametrical opposition to the views of western people, consider white as tiro mourning 
colour. 

36. Pa-hun is Bokhara, the celebrated city of the Mohammedans. Tiro name is more correctly 

spelt $J Kv-hm-la on my ancient Chinese map. In the Yuan shi it is termed 

K Pp fffa Bu-harv (annals, year 1221). At the time spoken of, Bokhara belonged to 
Mohamed, sultan of Khovaresm, whose capital was in Urgent, near the present Khiva. 
But lie often resided also in Bokhara and was, according to Rashid, in that city, just when 
Tchingniz appeared in Trwisoxiaim. 

37. U-li-tfien can bo identified with Urtjtndj , .the ancient capital of Khovaresm. Col. Ynlo in 
his Cathay, p. 232, states, that ancient Urgondj stood on both banks of tbe Oxus, with a 
bridge connecting them, and that new Urgentlj, or tho present commercial capital of 
Khiva is some sixty miles cast of the site of the old city, near the present channel of the 
Oxus. But that seems not to agree with tho new Russian map of Kliiva (reproduced in 
Petcminnn’st? eog >-. Mitth. 1873, pt. v) where Yeni (jnm^Uiyentff is marked east of Khiva, 
near the Oxus j and Kama (ancient) Urge mij about eight} miles nortli-wcst of Khiva, 
(now) far west of the Oxus. In Petcnmuins’s Mitth. 1874, p. 25, it is stated, that this 
city was destroyed in 1388 by Tamerlan. The Yuan shi spells the nnmo of lTrgendj= 
Yti-lunp-kie-ch'i (see vo). v, p. 120). On my ancient Chinese map I do not find Urgeudj. 

but instead of it $$ jfflj Iluada-xse-wo, which denotes it ece-ns Khovaresm. 

On this map, made, as I stated about 1330, the frontiers between Persia, Kiptchnk 
nnd the domiuious of Tchagntai's successors are marked, and Uua-k-sze-mo is placed in 
Kiptchnk, but just nt the point where tho three realms join each other. Rashid states 
(D’Ohsson, torn, i, pp. 251-260), that after Tchinguiz khan’s arrival in Transoxiana, 
Molinmed of Khovaresm fled to Iran, whilst his mother, the energetic Turkun khatouuc, 
remained in Orgendj and ruled tho country. But afterwards he advised his mother to 
retire to the mountains of Mazandoran. There she was made prisoner by the Mongols, 
and then brought to Mongolia. She died at Caracorum in 1288. 

38. Tho city of Iialkh. (Soe Ch'ang^Jiun's travels, note 140.) 

89. This seems to bs the same city as mentioned in Gtfanj-di’wi's travels, west of his road, 
and west of the Amu-daria and Balkh (see note 130a). But the name is written there 

P^I j Uuan. 

40. It is difficult to say what city of Hindustan is meant. In any case the author speaks not 
from his own observation. Rashid reports, that Tchingniz after having pursuod Djdal-cd- 
diu as far as the Sindh, sent his generals Bela and Touitai to India (the same is stated in 
the Ira s/ii). They besieged Mottllan, but could not fake it, owing to the excessive 
heat, which obliged them to withdraw. 
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acd the pronunciation. There are very many idols of Buddha. The 
people do not kill cows or sheep; they only drink the milk of these 
animals. Snow is unknown there. Every year they reap two crops. 
It is so hot there, that a vessel of tin put in the sand melts immediately. 
Even by moonlight one is hurt like on a (China) summer day (by sun¬ 
beams). 

In the south there is a great river, the water of which is as cold 
as ice. It runs very rapidly and discharges itself into the southern 
sea. 41 In that country much sugar-cane (^ jjgi kan-che) is cultivated. 
The people make wine and sugar from the juice. 

To the north-west of Yin-du (Hindustan) is the realm of pf jfl} £ 
K'o-fu-ch'a. For several thousand li on every side are plains, and no 
more hills are met with. They have no cities or towns but breed 
much cattle and horses. They make a fermented beverage from honey. 
In that country the days (in summer) are long and the nights short. 
In little more than the time necessary to cook a mutton chop, the sun 
rises again. 42 K'o-fu-ch'a is the same country as ^ f!j ^ Ku-li- 
£an, 43 about which the T r ang history reports the same. Bnt the name 

41. No doubt the Indus or Sindh is meant, the tipper coarse of which was reached by Tchiuguiz 

Ida an himself. The Yuan cltao m shi (see note 3) slates (Palludius’ translation, 1. c. p. 

142), that Tchiuguiz pursued Djtlai-eddin to the river ^ Shin, where almost the whole 
army of the latter was drowned- In the narrative of Fu-hien the Buddhist monk, who 

went to India about a. i>. 400, the name of this river is spelt fg )yi Sin-du. Hfinn-tsang 
in the 7th century calls it Sin. (Comp. Stan. Julion’s Me'moires sur les contrie* Occiden¬ 
ts !es, torn, i, p. 104.) 

42. Although the author determines so vaguely the position of ICo-fuadfa, there can, however, 
be no doubt, that he means the large plains of southern Russia, and north and east of 
the Caspian sea, mentioned by the Persian authors under the mune of Desht Kiptchac , 
The Kiptchac (D'Herhclot, I. c. writes the name Coplchak) were a nomadic people belong¬ 
ing to the race of tbo Turks. The same were known by their neighbors the Russians as 
Poloots]). Under that name they are often mentioned in the Russian annals. The Ro¬ 
mans and Hungarians called them Cbamans. (Comp. D’Ohsson, l. c. tom. i, p. 338.) At 
the time Ch’u-ts’ni was in western Asia, the country of the Kiptchne was little known to 
the Mongols, and probably only from hearsay. It was only in 1286 that Kiptchac was 
conquered by the Mongol armies, but the Mongols met the Kiptchac first in 1523, north 
of the Caucasus. In that year mention is first made of the Kitptihac in the Yuan shi, under 

the name of 4ft Kin-cKa , and afterwards they are always so termed. In the bio¬ 
graphy of Su-bu-lai, an illustrious Mongol general (Yuan shi, chap. 122), it is stated, 
that tliis general (starting from Tarsia with a Mongol corps) passing round the large sea 

called £3 la T'im-gi-sze (tenghiz^ “ sea” in the Turk languages. Here the 

Caspian sea is meant), arrived nt the groat chain of mountains, called Ta-ho 

ling (lit. “ the great mountain of peace, ”«=tbe Caucasus). A road was cut through this 
mountain; on the other (northern) side of which the Mongols met several tribes, and also 
the army of the Kin-c/fa , etc. A new expedition was undertaken by the Mongols against 
the Kiptchac or Kin-dfa, north of the Caspian sea in 1236. This is also described in the 
Yuan shi with some detail. The fermented beverage, mado of honey, mentioned by tbe 
Chinese author, is up to our days a favorite beverage of the Russian people. They call it 
inicd, wliich is also tho name for “honey.” Whether they are indebted to the Kiptchac 
for his invention, I nun not prepared to Say. 

43. Tbe country of the !Cu4t-kan is spoken of in the History of tbe Tang (618-907. Tang 
slut, chap. 2576), but can by no means be identified with Kiptchac, as the Chinese author 
suggests. It seems, to bo on identification, not of Ch’u-ts'ai, but of die author who made the 
Abstract of his work. The name Ku-li-kau at the time of the 'Pang evidently referred to 
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is not the same; probably it has changed in the long course of time. 

n people of Siberia, as will be seen from the description“ Tbo Ku-li-kan aro a nomadic 
people living north of Iho ^ han~hai (the nortlv-westerr. part of tho Mongolian 

desert; see note 12). In their country the plant jx>-ho grows. They have ex¬ 

cellent horses with heads like camels. This couutry is very far from the Chinese capital. 
It is bounded on the north by the sea (the polar sea). After having crossed the han-hai 
to the north, the days become long and the nights short- After sunset one has no tirao 
to roast a sheep’s liver, till the sun rises again." What people are meant by the Ku- 
U-kan cannot be investigated. We know nothing regarding the history of Siberia at so 
oarly a period. I may be allowed to mention en passant that tho natno of Siberia most 
bo of ancient origin. Rashid states (D’Olisson, tom. i) that tho country north of the 
Augcara river is called Ibir SHir. The same name occurs also once in the Yuan shi, 
chop. 121, Biography of Tri-iwt-sAj, who is stated there to lmve given battle in the 

country I-bi-r Sht-U-r to the prince Hai-du, who revolted from 

Coublal khan. In the Yii m chao mi shi (see Patiadius' translation, p. 182), tho namo 
occurs even at an earlier period. It is stated there, that in 1206 Tchinguiz khan's son 
Djudji subdued all the tribes who lived iu the forests (oriangoutes sylvcslrcs of ltashid) 
south of Shibir. As to the plant po-ho mentioned in the Pang shu, as a product of Ku- 
li-krui, and also of other countries answering to northern Mongolia and Siberia (it is 
stated, that the people make gruel of it), I can give the following explanation. Po-ho 
in Chiua is a common name for lily, and the plant mentioned hero is (ilium spectabile. 
Link., the bulbs of which are much eaten by the Mongols and the tribes of southern Sibe¬ 
ria ; a fact noticed already by Pallas in tho last century, and confirmed by Mr. Maximo- 
wicz in his Flora Amureuw. ltashid mentions the roots of a plant, which the Mongols 
eat, and which they call sottdoussoun- It is an interesting fact that the roots of a plant 
surf* or sudusoun arc oaten up to this time by the Mongols. Not having seen these roots, 
I am not able to decide whether they belong to lilium specUibih, A Russian gentleman, 
who saw the soda roots in Mongolia, informed me, tlmt they are of cylindrical shape. In 
auy cose. Miilla is wrong iu identifying the root montioned by Rashul and spoken of also 
in the Yuan shi (where they bear no pecidiar name), with ginseng, probably the only 
Chinese plant Mailla know. (Compare D'Olisson, 1. c. torn, i, p. 27, and Maiilu’s HU(mre 
dt la Chine, tom. ix, p. 5.) 


CORRECTIONS AND ADDITIONAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 

MOTES TO THE INTRODUCTION. 

Page 2. Russian grand-dukes at i he court of the Great Khan. The grand-duke Ynroslnw 
of Wlndiinir at first sent his son Constantin to Ogotai khan. Constantin returned in 1245, and 
then Yaroslaw was forced himself to repair to the Greut Khan. He arrived in 124C, and had to 
exculpate himself before Coujouc, on account of different accusations. Then lie was given 
permission to return, and died on his way home, on the 12th of September, 1216. There was 
a suspicion, tiiat ho bad been poisoned by order of Coujouc. His body was however carried 
to Russia. The graud-duke Alexander New sky of Novgorod was also obliged to bow before 
the Great Khan. He made tire journey to Cnracorum accompanied by his brother Andrei, and 
returned in 1249, Compare Karamzin’s History of' Russia. 

Page 8. I have erroneously stated, that UaUon went to the court of Coujouc khan in 
1246. Iu this year Ilniton sent his brother Senipad to Coujouc, and went himself in 1254 to 
the court ofMangoukhan. 

Pago 9, line 13, after 41 11s—insert (los Ouigours). 

NOTES TO CIPANC-Cn'ux’s TRAVELS. 

A. Palladius has appended to his translation of the Si yu k >, translations of several 
letters from the correspondence between Tchinguiz khan and Cb'ung-ch'nn. I may be allowed 
to give an English version of two of them, with the view of enabling the reader to form a 
judgment of the character and mode of thought of these illustrious meu. Tchinguiz in his sim¬ 
plicity professes such sound principles for governing people, and his words express such deep 
verities, that they would be valid even in our days, and for our countries. On tho other side, 
Ch'ang-ch'un inspires sympathy by his modesty, candor and sincerity. Ho seems to have been 
endowed with high iulexigence, knowing well his time and human nature. This was the reason 
that Tchinguiz, who was about to indado northern China in liis empire, laid sucli great stress 
upon bis advice. But there was yet another reason for which Tchinguiz was impatient to make 
the sage’s acquaintance. According to A. Palladios (h c, p. 262), Ch'ong-cb'ua belonged to 
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the northern Taouist School,—to the sect of the ^ kin lien or “golden lotus,” the 

professors of which called themselves ^ ^(j fs'uan-cAcn or “the perfect true” and sainted 
men. They were all adepts in spiritual alchemy, t'.e. they looked in the spiritual world for the 

n (an, or philosopher’s stone, the secret of immortality, etc., which mysteries had been vainly 
searched after for centuries by material alchemists. We have seen, that one of the first questions 
Tohiuguiz addressed to Ch'ang-ch'un at his first audience, was: “Lave you a medicine of 
immortality ?” There is a tradition, that tho cotiqueror in his veneration for the sage, went 
so far as to propose to him his daughter in marriage, and that the latter escaped from this im¬ 
perial honor, only by performing a surgical operation on his body. It is a curious fact that 
Tchinguiz khan and Ch'ung-chhm died in the same year and in the same month, t.e. in the 7th 
month of 1227. With reference to Tcbiuguiz klrnn’s letter to Ch’ang-ch'un, I need uot mention, 
that it was not written by himself; he could uot write in any language. Probably the 
ideas of the conqueror were taken down by a Chinese in his suite ;—very likely by Ye-lu C'liu- 
te’ai. The letter I translate is written in a classical Chinese style- 

Tohinguiz khan’s correspondence with Ch'ung^li’un is found in the f|!c ffjJJ CJSe leeng 

In, a book written at tho close of the Yuan dynasty, chap. 10, article Fr. A K'iu chen- 
jen. Ar , ui=Ch , ang-ch , ni)’g family name; dten-jen— u the man of the truth (Taouist).” 

Tchingviz khan Wrote to Ch'ang-oh' wi. 

“ Heaven has abandoned China owing to its haughtiness and extravagant luxury. But 

I, living in tho nortliern wilderness OJfc i5f)> have not inordinate passions. I like simplicity 
ai.d purity of manners. I hnto luxury, anti exercise moderation. I have only one coat and 

one food (■—* ^ ■—* J^)- I eat the same food and nm dressed in the same tatters as my 
humble herdsmen.* I consider the people my children, ruwl Lake an interest in talented men as 
if they were my brothers. We always agieo in our principles, and wo aro always unite! by 
mutual affection. At military exercises I am always in tho front, and in lime of battle am 
nover bebind. In the space of sevon years I have succeeded in accomplishing a great work, 
and united the whole world in one empire. I have not myself distinguished qualities, but the 
government of the Km is inconstant, and therefore Heaven assists me to obtain the throne (of 
the Kin). The Sung to the south, the Hui-ko to the nortb,f the Ilia to the east, and the barba¬ 
rians in the west, uli together have acknowledged iny supremacy. It seems to me, that since 
tho remote time of our shan-yiil such a vast empire lias not been seen. But as my calling is 
high, the obligations incumbent on me nre also heavy; and I fear, that in my ruling there may 
he something wanting. To cross a river we make boats and rudders. Likewise we invite sage 
men and choose out assistants for keeping the empire in good order. Since the time I came to 
the throne, I have always taken to heart the ruling of my people; but I could not find worthy 
men to occupy the places of the three (kung) aud the nine (k r ing).§ With respect to these 
circumstances I inquired aud beard, that thou master lurst penetrated the truth, and that thou 
walkest in the path of right. Deeply learned and much experienced, thou hast much explored 
tho laws. Thy sanctity is become manifest. Thou hast conserved the rigorous rules of the 
ancient sages. Thon art endowed with the eminent talents of celebrated men. For a long 
time thou hast lived in the caverns of the rocks and hast retired from the world; but to thee 
the people who have acquired sanctity repair, like clouds on the path of the immortals, in in- 
munerable multitudes. I knew, tlmt after the war thon hadst continued to live in Shantung 
at the same place, and I was always thinking of thee. I know the storic9 of the returning 
from the river Ib'ct in the same cart, and of the invitations in the reed hut three times re- 
pcnted.H But what shall I do ? We aro separated by mountains and plains of great extent, 
and I cannot meet thee. I con only descend from my throne and stand by the side.^ I have 


* A. Palladios Btntea that tho gown of Tcliingulz khan, irmdoof simple stuff, was kept ns a rolic by 
his successors, the Mongol omperors of China, 
t There is some confusion ns to the position assigned to these nations. 

t Hognrding the Bhan-yu, the khans of the auciont Hiungnuiu Mongolia, boo note 42, Tohinguiz 

says ^ "J"’ wo shan yu, “our sban-yu.” Tins proves that lie considered the ancient 

Hlung-un tho ancestors of the Mongols. Klaproth's investigations have proved that they belong 
to different races. 

• Tho Zl son kung and tho 'jtj j/|?P kin k'ing nre meant. Since tho time 
of tiiu Chou dynasty, 1122—24b s. c. tho three kung were tho highest councillors of the ompiro; 
the nine k'lng occupied different parts of the administration, 
i This Is an allusion to two examples from Chinese history, that eageB had boon inviledby em¬ 
perors to occupy high charges. Won wang, tho virtual founder of the Chou dynasty found an 
old man fishing in tbs river Woi, whose conversation proved so sago, that tho prineo begcod 
him to enlor his service ns mlntstor, and took him along with him in his cart. Theothor 
(illusion refers to Oho Ko-llang, who wan sought out by Liu Tel, the founder of tho Shu Han 
dynasty, whom hlB famo for wisdom hod reached. IIo was tomul t\. u. 207) luhabltiug a reed 
hut and was with difficulty persuaded to nlwrdon ills hermit's life. 

| Tcbiugulz proposos to Ch'aug-chhm that ho should Lake his (Tchlnguiz'e) pheo in governing. 
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fasted and washed.* I Imvo ordered my adjutant Liu Chung-lu^ to prepare an escort and a 
simple cart for thca.J Do not be afraid of tho thousand li; 1 implore tlioo to move thy sainted 
steps. Do not think of the extent of the sandy desert. Commiserate the people in the present 
situation of affairs, or liavo pity upon me and communicate to mo the means of preserving life. 
I shall serve tlice myself; 1 hope, that at least lliou wilt leave me a tritlc of thy wisdom,§ 
Say only one word to mo and I shall he happy. In this letter 1 have Lrielly express*! my 
thoughts, and hope that thou wilt understand them. I hope nlso, that thou, having penetrated 
the principles of the great too, sympathized with all that is right, and wilt not resist the wishes 
of the people.” 

“ Given on tho 1st day of tho oils month, 1219.” 


Ch'ang-ch'uris answer to Tcitinguii khan. 

“ Ft /I? K'iu Oi'u-ki from Si-hia, devoted to tlie too, received lately from afar 
tlie most liigh decree, I must observe that all tho people near the sea-shore (i.c. of Shantung, 
Ch'ang-ch'un’s native country) are without talent. I confess that in worldly matters I am dull, 
and have not succeeded in investigating the tao, although 1 tried hard in every possible way ; 
I Imre got old and am not yet dead. My repute has spread over nil kingdoms, but ns to my 
sanctity I am not better than ordinary people ; and when I look iinvnrds, I am deeply ashamed 
of myself. Who knows my hidden thoughts? Before this I havo had several invitations from 
the southern capital,^ and from the Sung, and have not gone. But now at tho first call of the 
Dragon court** I am ready. Why? 1 havo hoard that the emperor has been gifted by llcaven 
with such valour and wisdom, as has never been seen in ancient tunes or in our own dnv6. 
Majestic splendor is acooinpauied by justice. The Chinese people as well ns the barbarians 
have acknowledged the Emperor’s supremacy. At first I was undecided whether I would hide 
myself in the mountains, or flee into the sea (to an island), but I dared not oppose tlie Order. 
I decided to brave frost and snow, in order to be once presented to tho Emperor, I heard ut (list, 

that Your Majesty's cLariot was not farther than north of i£s jHj Ilurm-chm mxl 
Fa chou .ft But after arriving in Yen (Peking), I was informed that it had moved far mvny, 
it was not known hownsauy thousand ti. Storm and dust never ccuso, obscuring tho heavens ; 
I am old and infirm, and fear that I shall be‘unable to endure the pains of such along 
journey, and that perhaps I cannot reach Your Majesty ; mid even should I reach (I would 
uot be good for anything). Public affairs and affairs of war are not within my capacity. The 
doctrine of tao teaches to restrain tlie passions, but that is a very difficult task. Considering 
these reasons I conferred with Liu Chuiig-lu, and asked him that I might wait ia Yen (Peking), 
Or in 2'e-hing (now PaO-an cite «) the return of Your Majesty. But ha would not agree to 
that, and thus I myself undertook to Jay niy case before the Emperor. 1 am anxious to 
satisfy the dcsiro of Your Majesty, and to brave frost and euow ; wherefore I solicit the decision 
(whether I shall start or wait). \Vc were four, who at tlie same time became ordained nonks. 
Throe havo aUaiucd sanctity. Only I have undeiT-ervedly the repute of a sainted man. My 
appearance is parched, my body is weak. I am waiting for Your Majesty’s order.” 

“Written in the 3rd month of 1220.” 


In note 7, I suggested, that, os regards tlie length of a Chinese li in the middle ages, it may 
be estimated at 0,38 English mile, or l English milc=2,6 li. I borrowed this estimate 
from Dr. Williams’ Middle Kingdom, voh it, p. 155, which states, that before Europeans came 


ru , a Chinese phrase of politeness meaning, that tho liosi has worthily prepared him 
self to receive the guest. Tho phra*o In Its literal meaning—“fast mid wash” would stem aininga 
frem the lips of Tonlngulz Raslilil-ccldtn reports, that It was a rule amongt tho Mongols, never 
to wash or Who themselves. Tho Mussulmans in Mongolia, who sometimes infringed (Irbo rules 
were put to death. It seems that tho Mongols of the present llmo follow conscientiously tlicso 
practices of their ancestors. 

t Rco Ch'nng-ch'aii’s travels, nolo B. .... , . „ 

X In ancient times iu China, tho emperor used to send a cart for tho enges when inviting them. 
(PoJliullus.) 

literally : u splt out n little." 

U K‘lu=>'' Ch'ang-ch'uu’s family name;" Ch'u.ut, another name of tho sage. Sl-bia hlon was his 
native place. 

v Tlio southern capital, Nan-king, at tho tlmo of tho Kin tlynanty was the present K‘ai-fong 

fu, the residence of tho Kip omporor after Peking had been taken by Tclliugulz. Compare 
nlso note 1. 

** jif iS? Lung-ttng. Ho moans tho Mongol court, 

tt Auctcm Hnati-chon, according to tho Tn U‘ine yl t'ung chi, was to tho north-east of tho Tn-shl- 
k'ou gate (Qrcat wall}, a hundred and eighty Li distant, wlioro tho present Kurtunbalgounu stands. 
Regarding Pa chou, scouoto 17. 
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to China, live Chinese li was latter than now, namely=2028 feat English, or 2,t> /»to a mile. 
In his uew dictionary Dr. Williams states, that the Chinese li hits been of various lengths, from 
1158 to 1894 feet at different times, the latter cipher representing the present length of a IL 
Morrison, in his dictionary, reckons about 3J U to an English mile. But haring often had op¬ 
portunity of comparing distances given by the Chinese with our measures, I came to the conclu¬ 
sion, that wo make no considerable error iu taking the Chinese li of our days at lhree=one 
English mile, and it can be proved from ancient itineraries of the lift and 12tb centuries, 

that the length of the Chinese li has not changed since that time. In the % £ IU iil? 
Ta kin kuo cln, or 11 History of the A»n nation,” cliap. 40, fol. 1, there is the detailed 

itinerary of Hu, an envoy of the Sung, sent in a. d. 1123, from %£ J{f Lin-an fu (the 
capital of the Sung, the present Hang-chon fa) to ^ ^ /j^f Hui-ning fix or Jj ft, Shang 
king , the residence of the Kin emperor, in northern Manchuria, near the Sungari river 

wx&nmm I shall compare some of the distances given there, with the iti¬ 
nerary of tho same route as found in the SfSJ Jqj ff S!d wo chou king, a guide for the 
trade routes in China, published in the second half of the last century; and 1 shall choose for 
this purpose, the stretch from Hitmg-hien through Peking to Yif-l'ten hien. The envoy esti¬ 
mates the distance between Lin-an jv (Haug-chca fu) and Hiung chou at 3270 li. The Shi 
wo chou hing has 2815 li for the same distance. The envoy gives no details regarding bis 
journey to Hiung choa. Ho may possibly have travelled by the rivers, or gone some other than 
tBe direct way. HU itinerary begins with Hiung chou (now Hiung hien), at that time at the 
northern frontier of the Sung empire. 

NAMES OP PLACES ENVOY OF 12<A CENT, MERCHANTS’ GUIDE OF LAST CENT. 

From jHl Hiung chou (Envoy)— 

4H Hiung hien (Merck, guide) 


Sin-clung hien. ... 70 li .. 

... 60 ft. 

# Cho chou . 60 „ . 

. ... 60 „ 

Ji. $$ l?> Liang-hiang luen ... 70 „. 

Jiuf Lu-kou river (Envoy)*— 

... 60 „ 

Lu-kou bridge (Merck, guide) 30 ... . 

^ llj Yen-sltan fa (Envoy)f 

. ... 30 „ 

—Peking (Merck, guide) ... 80 ,, . 

... 80 „ 

M San-hohien .. Ill .. 

... 150 „ 

j$ll j\\ Ki chou .70 ,, . 

... 60 „ 

3E ffl Yiirt'ien hien. ... ... 80 „. 

... 70 „ 


The reader will observe from this comparative table, that the distances between the 3ame 
places as given by the Envoy, and the modern Merchants’ guide, sometimes agree, but sometimes 
the distances given in the Merchants’guide are greater, at otlier times less. It may therefore be 
assumed, that the Chinese li of the middle ages was about the same as the li of our days, of 

which three make an English mile. I have seen another itiuorary, the ^ ^ 

relating to the 10th or 11 th century, and embracing the same route to Peking; which 
strengthens me in my opinion that the Chinese li lias not chauged since that time. 

In note 151 translated M by “the origin of the middle.” “The middle plain’* 
would be a more correct trauslatatlon. 

Note 22, line 5 from bottom, for—Te-sic khan, retd— Te-sie-ck' an. 

Page 22. The huang hint (yellow flowers) are meBtioned in the Si yu /ti, near 

the Kcrtilun river in Mongolia. I tltougbt nt first, that the author spoke of yellow flowers 
in a general sense ; but subsequently I learned that the name of huang hua is applied in China 
even now to a favorite vegetable, yielded by a liliaceous plant, which has been collected by 
Rossirui botanists near the saine place where our tnedkcvid travellers mention their yellow flow¬ 
ers. I find in Loureiro’s Flora CxJrinchinensis , llio following statement about Umerocallit 
fttlva ,, of which lie spells the Chinese name klm chain Lua (L e- kin huang' hwa, 

“ golden yellow flower”) :—“Florilms istis turn rocentabes, turn ersiccattone couservatis, & cum 
carnibus elixatis vescuutur libonter indigenax” The dried flowers I purchased in Peking, under 


* The Lu-kou stone bridge, which Marco Polo saw, did not esist m tho 12th oontu it. The 
envoy mentions, that ho crossed the Ln-kou river (Bun-bo) by a floating bridge, and ft eeorog 
inoio to tho north thaulhe present Lu-kou k'iao. 

f ycu-shnn, fu, tho ancient name of Peking. But Yen-shan fa was situated a little to the Boutb-weet 
of tho prosont Poking. 
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the name of ktutng-liun ts'ai (yellow-flower vegetable), were of quite agreeable sweetish tnsto, 
arid belong without doubt to n yellow Hevteroculiis. Two kinds of this genus are found in the 
neighborhood of Peking, H. gramnsa, Andr. mid J51 Julva, L. The first is found also in Siberia 
and Mongolia, See the Record of the botanical garden in St- Petersburg., 1872, pi. i, p. 192 (in 
Russian). A. Palladius saw plenty of the same plant in Manchuria. The Chinese book name 

for this plant is Smu-ts'ao. Under this name Talari now in his Gila l. vied. sin. notices 

H. graminea ; and nnder the same it occnrs in Chinese books of very early date. The plant 
is described in the Pen ts'ao hutg i«u, book xvi, fol. 19; where it is stated also, tlmt tho 
flowers of it are known by the name of huang-hua t/ai. A good Chinese drawing of tiro 
plant is found in the Chi wu rtnng shi fu Vao, book xiv, fol. 42. 

Note 86. For —kui tree, rend —kui tree. The tree fawi, called also ^ kui, mentioned 
twice (pp. 23 & 25) together with the pine tree, as a high tree on the mountains of western 
Mongolia, and also noticed (ns Jtui) by Cb'u-ts 1 ai, is according to Dr. Williams’ dictioimry tlio 

larch tree. Bat a description of the Aw* tree I find in the ^ Chung tze fttng, a 

Chinese dictionary, poiuts to another tree. It is there stated: “ Tho ^ An* is a tree of tho 
north. The Rh ya as well as the $huo wen (the most ancient dictionaries) agree in stating, 

that it has the leaves of the po (cypress), and the trunk of the pine. Now wo call ini a 
tree, the leaves of which thrive the whole year (i. e. they are evergreen). One half of them 
consist of prickle9, tho other half resemble the leaves of the po. Tho fruit is white outside, 
the kernels inside reddish. The wood is very strong.” This description agrees very well with 
juniperus chtnensis, L Endliclier (Synopsis Conifer, p. 20) describes it with the following 
characters: Frnticosa, foliis oppositis, aids , adcularibus subulate* erecto-patenlihus, aliis 
squavdformibus rhowbtis erecto-adpressis, etc. Endliclier is only mistaken in stating that 
j. chine us is is a shrub; for it is a straight tree as large as pitius sinensis, very common in 
the neighborhood of Peking. It is here the favorite tree for bordering cemeteries, ns in western 
Asia and Europe the cypress. The wood is used for cofiins. The two kinds of loavos on the 
same tree give it a very striking appearance. The ancieut descriptions of the imperial gardens 
in Peking and its neighborhood mention pine trees there, and kvi trees ; and indeed I have 
seen beautiful specimens of pines and of jmriperus cliinensis in the Wan-sliou sliau gardens, in 
Hiong shan, and in the gardens near the temple of Confucius. Wu-ku-Suu mentions groves of 
hri trees in Persia, but he saw probably cypresses. I am not aware whether cvpressus *e>H- 
pervirens exists in China, os Lcureiro nsserts (Flora Cochinchincusis). It is probably on 

Loureiro’s authority tlint our Chinese dictionaries generally render tho character ifjf po by 
cyj>re$$ (I have also translated it by cypress). But in the north of China, po is always 
applied to thtya orientalis, also a cupressinous tree. A very good drawing of it is found in the 
Chinese botany Chi wit niing shi t'n Ifao, book xxxiii, fol- 1. The drawing of the hti tree in tlio 
same work, book xxxiii, fol. 2, is not well executed, mid admits of no identification. As to tho 
larch tree, it is also well known to tiro Chinese. Last summer I detected larix dahuriai on 
the mountains west of Peking, nud was told that plenty of these trees grow on the mountains 

of Sliansi. The Chinese name of it is ^ ^ ^ lo ye suny (pine which drops the loaves). 

Page 25, lines 7 aud 18, for—south-eastern nud south-east, read—south-western and south¬ 
west. 

Page26, line 9, for— Ba-la-ho-sun means “city” in Chinese, read—“ Ba-ln-ho-sun is 

the same as ^ ctfeng (city) in Chinese.” 

Line 10, for—head of magazines, read—magazine. 

Note 63. I explained the Chinese namo for the sandy desert sha-Co, by sha= 

“Band,” and Po=“ dangerous.” But Po means also “uneven,” and this etymology of tho 
word sda-Po, “ sandy downs," would answer better the nature of that desert spoken of, ami 
the “sand-hills thrown up by the wind,” in which tonus tho modixval traveller MarignolU 
describes the desert. See note 55. 

Note 74. For—fruit, read—apple. 

Page 34, lines 3 and 4, for— 11 Tao-hua-s/ti” nnd “Toa-hiuishi," read— n 7^ao-hua~shi.” 
End of the note 83, for—“twenty days from Sairani to the river Cl/ui, nnd twelve days 
between the Cli'ai and Alimaliread—“ about nine days from Sairaut to the (Jk'ui, and 
eleven between the CVui aud Alimali." 

Page 89, liue 22, for—“between 7 and 8,” road—“between 7 and 9.” 

Note 10l. Add ■* Th-stie shim ” means “ tlie great snowy mountains.” 

Page 41, for t* $$ read 

Page 46, line 4 from bottom, for—“ Here we root,” rend—“On cur road wo met.” (The 
Chinese text does not say that Ch'aiig-elt'un was at Tuau-ba-la). 

Page 48, lino 11 from bottom, for—“note 37” read—“note 87.” 
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Page BO. With reference to the two-headed snakes mentioned in the 5i yu ki y near 
Ssuram, I would notice the curious fact that this story U reported up to this time in those 
countries. Levshin in his work on the Jfirgluuz Kuisaks (in Russian), enumerating (vol. i, p. 
143) the snakes there, concludes with the statement, that the superstitious fancy of the people 
adds to this list certain two-headed snakes. 

* I 11 note 176,1 stated, that the monastery of Po-yiin kwin was at first inside the wall of 
aucicnt Peking, but that it remained outside, when under the Ming dynasty the capital was 
made smaller. I must comet this statement, for I find in the above-mentioned arcbreologicnl 
description of Peking (chit]), xeiv, fol 1) a statement of a writer of tlte Mongol dynasty, that 
even in the Mongol time, Po-yun kuan was outside the wall, bat that it was built inside the 
old city (of tlte Kin). 

NOXKS TO TtfE SI-SHMU. 

Ou page 63, line 3 from top, I translated the phrase jL[ ’ff* '$ r by “ the 

rocky mountains were covered all over with fine pine trees.” This passage is somewhat ob¬ 
scure, and may also be understood, “the stones (rocks) of the mountains all bear figures 
of pino trees.” Perhaps this latter version is to be preferred. 

Note 87- Opt Matussowsky informed mo, that the name of the lake Kizilbash (called 
nlso Uluntjur by the natives from the river which discharges into the lake) derives its origin 
from an excellent fish of this name found in the iake. This fish, as we have seen, is nlso 
alluded to in the Si shi ki. It is a fish two feet long, with a red head; hence the name. Kidl- 
bash in all the Turk languages means “red bead. 1 ' (Compare Klaproth’s Asia Polyylotto). 
The lake Las been known since the time of the empress Catherine, to the Siberian peasants, 
living on the lower Irtysh ; for they used to go every- year to the deserts of western Mongolia 
to collect salt. They call the fish tax wen or tollmen. The same is fonnd also in the Irtysh 
and iu the Znisan lake. The Kizilbash lake is only 1£ worst (1 English mile) distant from 
the Block Irtysh, and the people assert, that there is a subterranean communication between 
them. The tabnen of the Siberian people is a salmon, salm Jlaviatilis. (Compare Ritter’s 
Aster, vol. ii, p, 640.) 

Note 117. The traveller speaks of a breed of horses in Bagdad, called fo-bi'ch , a. This 
statement is corroborated in the Mongol text of the Yuan ch l ao mi shi , in which it is recorded 
that under tho reign of Ogotai khan, the general Tcharmogoun, (see Si-shi-ki, note 2) sent, 
together with other products from western Asia,—a number of f o-bi-ch'aut to the Mongol 
court. This term is explained there by “horses from Bayeda. with long necks and long legs,” 
which description would suit' the breed efthe so-called Turcoman horses, highly prized even at 
the present day in Persia. Tobichaut is the Mongol plural form of tolicha. I cannot docide 
to what language the word belong. It is not modem MongoL 


TRACES OP CHRISTIANITY IN MONGOLIA AND CHINA 

IN THE XHItli CENTURY. 

Drawn from Chinese sources. 

By Archmaxprite Palladius. 

JpROM the beginning of the Mongol period in the history of eastern 
Asia, we find Christians frequently mentioned in contemporary 
Chinese literary monuments ; proving the existence of such, both in 
Mongolia and China. 

Whether Christianity existed in Mongolia before the reign of 
Chingiz khan we can only venture to guess; there is a strong probability 
of its. having gained a footing in the family of the Kerait khan Tooril 
(Wang khan). His niece, named Sorhahtani* who, after the conquest 
of the Kerait tribe by Chingiz khan, was married to his son Tolul, 
and was Khubilai’s mother, was certainly a Christian; for after her 
death, her image was preserved in the ‘‘Monastery of (the faith o/) the 
Cross ” + ^ ^ , in the present province of Kan-su. It was at a later 

* Such is the real name of the Kerait princess, according to the ancient biography of Chingiz 
khan, translated from the Mongol into Chinese, in the beginning of the Ming dynasty, 

under the name of Yuenck'aopishiXffl U ft- 
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period transported to Peking, and placed in a ball consecrated to the 
spirits of the defunct princesses.* * * § 

A positive mention of tbe existence of Christianity in Mongolia I 
found in a Buddhist polemical work of the year 1291,f directed against 
the Tao-sze. The success of the last-mentioned, after Chingiz khan 
had shown special marks of his favour to the renowned Ch'ang-chhiu 
of that sect, whom he had invited to a meeting, excited the envy and 
hatred of the Chinese Buddhists towards their rivals. After Cbin<riz 
khan’s death, they began a violent controversy against the Tao-szo,— 
their teaching, their books and their doings. Tbe Tno-sze, on their 
part, did not remain silent; the dispute lasted till the reigu of Mangu 
khan. The Buddhists brought him complaints against the Tao-sze; and 
Mangn khan, at last, ordered deputies from both parties to come to 
Karakorum, to debate and settle the dispute iu his presence. The de¬ 
puties arrived at the khan’s ordo in autumn, 1256. The first contest 
in the presence of the khan was, according to the author’s statement, 
quite in favour of the Buddhists; so much so, that the Tao-sze did 
not dare to appear a second time. Then Mangu khan settled the 
question with the following words. “The Sien-shing jfc say that 
the Taoist teaching is the highest; the &ur-<s f ai , that Confucianism 
is the first; the Ticsie ^ J§, honoring MishUho ^ ^ trust to 
celestial abodes ; and the Ta-sJii-7nan praying to 

heaven, thank it for its gracious deeds.! If all these religions are 
thoroughly studied, not one can be compared to Buddhism.” With 
these words, the khan raised his hand for a comparison, and said: 
“As-the fingers with regard to the palm, from which they grow, so are 
all the other religions with regard to Buddhism. ’§ 

It is evident that by the name of Tic-sie is understood Chris¬ 
tians ; MishirhOj “Messiah,” is mentioned on a Christian monument of 
the T'ang dynasty (tablet of Si-an fu) ; the expression thing-tHen un¬ 
doubtedly means “access to the kingdom of Heaven.” It is also clear 
that Tie-sie is a transcription of the word Tersa, by which name the 
Christians wore called by the Mohammedans. There is no other deno- 

* Yuan sin, TClfi. chap, xxxviii, foL 13. 
t wei iu It* 

J The name of .Sno-f/ai was applied by tlie Mongols to all Chinese literati, without distinc¬ 
tion of degree. Sum-siting was a title given by the same to tbo Tao-sze. ns the masters 
of alchymical and biological secrets. Da-sld-man is danisitmend (in Persian “ a learned 

man ") and corresponds to the title of Mulla (in Chinese Man-la ^ : —see the Pe lu 

V s’)- 

§ Cf. Relation dc Bubruquis. Rnbruquis was in Karakoram two or three years before the 
circumstances described above. According to his relation, Manga khan called a contest in 
his presence, of representatives of different religions. He also mentions that the khan 
used to compare tha religions with the fingers of the hand, hut in tbe sense that they 
were all equally good. 
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mination for Christians in the Mohammedan works in the Chinese 
language than TW-sa it is especially often repeated in the 

biography of Mohamed M H where it is generally placed to¬ 
gether with Jew (Chu-hu). Jesus being called Isa by the Mohammedans, 
and Jjjfc Rh-sa by the Chinese Mohammedans, I tliink that this deno¬ 
mination enters into the composition of the term Tersa; and that the 
last means, 11 followers of Jesus. 1 ' It is also probable that this term has 
a Persian origin* (the Arabs call the Christians Nas&ara). I believe 
that the erroneous meaning of idolater, which was attached to the word 
Tersa, originates from the reason that it is equivalent to the word giaur, 
by which Christians as well as idolaters are known to the Mohamme- 
dans.f The name T^ie-sie is also mentioned in Ch'aog-chhm’s diary of 
travels; in 1221, when Ch'ang-ch'un was approaching near the town 
of Dzanbalek (to the west of the present Urumtsi), the chief of the Tie - 
Sie came out of the city to meet him. 

Thus, the Mongols originally borrowed the name they give to 
Christians from the Mohammedans; but it is strange that when Khubilai 
first moved the residence of the khans to China, whither he was followed 
also by the religious communities, the name of Tie-sie disappeared; 
1 have only met with it once in the Yuen ch'ao tien changt or (i Sta¬ 
tutes of the Mongol dynasty in China.” Iu all other official acts, grants 
and documents, we find another, and less comprehensible, name applied 
to Christians. 

The first important document regarding Christians we find after the 
conquest of China by the Mongols, and the removal of the residence of 
the khans to Peking, is in the Yuen sAt,§ when Khubilai founded in Pe¬ 
king, the Chief Christian consistory under the name of Ch'ung-fu-sze in 
1269. The meaning and aim is thus expressed in Chinese jfg ^ ^ 

JJ £ "ft =£ M a 4 S PT & + ¥ # S % $ *; i e. “ The Ch'ung. 
fiir-sze has the management of the sacrifices and offerings in the con¬ 
vents (or temples) of the Cross, (belonging to) Ma-r Hasi Lie-pan Ye- 
li-ko-wen." The denominations occurring in this phrase seem to belong 

* Cf. J)e Christiana expeditions opud Sinas. 1615, pp. 123, 124. “ Sarnceni cmcis odor at ores 
pneter vulgare gentis vocnbulum, quo Christianos onines /s«f, i.e. Jesninos vacant, etiam 
in boo regno (Sinarum) antiquos illos cruds professores Ttrzai appellant, cuius appelln- 
tionis causrnn nssdo (dicit P. Ricci), nisi quod ex Armenio quodam audivi, Annenios 
Christianos in Perside eodem nomine tnincupan.” Haiton calls tbe Uignre— Tarsa. Jo¬ 
han de Monte Corviuo calls tbe Uigur characters litterce tarsica. Thi* is one of the 
strange and curious foots, which are frequently to be mot in the relations of these times. 
According lo Plano Cnrpini’s account, the Uiguis were Christians, 
f Cf. Andrea; Mullori Opusatla norvailla Orient alia, 1665, injine, where there is a transla¬ 
tion from the Turkish of ft short piece by Haziz. Jew and Tern are mentioned there 
together. Muller translates, 1 'Judari el Pagan*, ” remarking that under tbe last denomina¬ 
tion Christians are to bo understood. 
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to different languages. Ma-r Ha-$i is doubtless Ma-li Ha-si-ya on the 
raonumeut at Chin-kiang fu, of which I sliall speak further on: it re¬ 
minds us so much of the Syrian Mar hsua ) “ Dominus Jesus,” that wo 
must adopt this explanation. Lie-pan is probably Rahban , as the 
Christian mouks were called in the east.* Ye-li-fco-wen is Erkeun in the 
Mongol texts, Arkhaim and Arkliaun in the Syrian, Persian and Ar¬ 
menian chvdnicles. In contemporary documents this was the most 
usual denomination for the clerical persons of the Nestorian sect, but later 
it was applied to Christians in general. All researches as to the etymo- 
logy of this word have beun, till now, fruitless. Wo must seek it in the 
transcribed word Christas , as we may guess by the Chiu-kiang fu mo¬ 
nument, or by certain archaisms in the Mongol language.| 

Under sacrifices and offerings (sacrificia et oblationes), words tak¬ 
en from the sacrificial phraseology of the Chinese, we must understand 
the offering up of prayers and the performance of the Holy mysteries 
in the Christian temples. Tims the Ch’ung-fu-sze had to observe that 
the priests (Nestorian) did exactly perform their duties with regard to 
the religions service and the Holy mysteries in the temples. The Mon¬ 
gol khans gave their protection to all clerical communities without re¬ 
gard to religiou, sect or creed,—granted them djarleks or “ letters of 
exemption,” and freed them from all taxes and duties, on condition 
that they should pray specially “for the health and welfare of the 
khan.” Tims the Ch’ung-fu-sze was founded officially, to control the 
execution of the khan’s orders in all Christian temples. Its power, ac¬ 
cording to the following text, went only as far as the religious commu¬ 
nities which existed in the khan’s immediate possessions, i. e. in China 
proper and Mongolia. In 1315 it was raised from sse fjj to Yuen 
and received jurisdiction over all Chang-kiao-sze existing in the Mongol 
empire £ ^ Ji f 4 j| ?f ^ % + — % b e. including 

the other countries, as Turkestan, Persia, etc. The term Chang-hiao-sze 
I consider to mean the sees of the Nestorian bishops and chorepiscops 

•The Arab rohban, plural of rehab. D'HorbcL Bibl. Orient. The Syro-ChnldeRns must 
have had ft similar denomination, as we see in tho name of the Nestorian mMnnfa 
(Asscm nni) | cf. Viagyio del beato, (i/nJ'ico, etc. Tho last mentioned relates, that in 
China he was called rnb/in Franchi (cC Col, Yule's Gtihay, etc., Appendix I, 83); id est 
“monk of the Franks," and according to Odoric’s ov.-n explanation,—nwo religiose. With 
regard to the Nestorians, I am of opinion that ralban must be taken to mean the clergy in 
general, ns they had two kinds of clergy, married nnd unmarried, 
f In n manuscript Mongol-Chiuese dictionary I found the word Erkeun with the following ex¬ 
planation : “Heretics similar to tho ancient Yang ^jj§ and Mo S- If one is to seek a par¬ 
allel between tho Christian teaching and tho doctrines of the the Chinese schools, then 
ouo would certainly profer that of Mo, where there are less narrow ideas. A committee 
of the time of Kien-lung, who Were commissioned to reform the spelling of proper names, 
for instance in the Yvcit shi, did not fail to distort the above-mentioned text in this 
most arbitrary way: Morghen sirben irulkun. The committee did not even know of the 
existence of Mongolian monuments where the Erkeun are mentioned. Cf. also the explana¬ 
tion of the above-mentioned term Chung-fu^ze r See. by C. Yisdeloa, in the Supplement to 
the BibUot. Orient, of D’Hcrhelot. 
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in Asia.* Jurisdiction over such distant countries was, of course, very 
difficult; therefore, in 1320, the Ch'umg-fu-yuen was again degraded to 
a sze, i. e. with power only within the projjer possessions of the khan. 

Thus have I understood the text of the Yuen shi, and present it 
now to the judgment of men more learned than X am. 

Another no less important document, proving the existence of 
Christianity in China in tho Mongol times, is found in the 

Chi shun chin Hang chi, a description of Chin-kiang fu, compiled dur¬ 
ing the reign Chi-shun, 1330-1332. A manuscript copy of this work had 
been preserved in the private library of the late minister luan Yuen , and 
was published in 1844. In the section on temples and monasteries exist¬ 
ing at that time within the precincts of Chin-kiang fn, amongst others 
a Christian monastery (or rather temple as appears from the subsequent 
statements) is mentioned.f The Chinese text reads in the translation:— 
u The temple ^ [§ Ta-hing-kuo-sze stands in Chin-kiang fn, 

in the quarter called Kia-tao h'eang. It was built in the 18th 

year of Chi-yuen (a. d. 1281) by the Sub-darugachi (gij iH 

JL ci Jot SieM-Jd-sze (Sergius). 49 Liang Siang, the teacher in 
the Confncian school wrote a commemorative inscription for him.” 

After this follows the abridged text of the monument. The author 
of the description of Chin-kiang fu states that ho gives only the chief 
points of tho inscription. Perhaps Liang Siang did not well understand 
the venerable Sergius, or the extract Venders inexactly the sense; but 
the fact is, that some strange statements and errors arc found in the 
inscription. I venture the following translation of this curious document. 

“ H Sie-mi-sze-hien (Samarcand)is distant from CbinalOO,OUO 

U (probably a mistake for 10,000,) to the north-west. It is a country 
where the religion of tho 4 S S Ye-li-Ho-wen dominates. When 
I asked about this religion, I was told that in the whole world twelve 
monasteide s of the Cross exist. There is a temple (in Samarcand) sup¬ 
ported by four enormous wooden pillars, each of them forty feet high. 
One of these pillars is in a hanging position, and stands off from the 
floor more than a foot.J The founder of the religion was called is 
M ^La-rh Ye-lb-ya§ He lived and worked miracles a thousan i 
five hundred years ago.[] fljfj M Sie-li-H-sze (Mar Sergius) V 

is a follower of him. The principal thing (sic!) in this religion is the 

* Chcatg-kiao in the Chinese Mohammedan terminology uiBans Imam. 
t Chap, ix, fol. 8, 9. 

| A more detailed account of this miracia is given by M. Polo. See the diopter on Samarcand. 
§ Although tliis name does not sound tike Jesus Christ, we must, however, identify it, as such. 
]| Here evidently the year is reckoned according to the era of the Selouddes, as is done also in 
the Syrian text of the Nestorian tablet of Si-an fiu See Mr. Wylie’s researches regarding 
this tablet. 

j This is without doubt the Baron Mar Sttrghh mentioned by M. Polo. See the chapter on 
Chin-kiang fir. 
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worship of the east. It has no resemblance to the Indian religion of 
annihilation (nt’rwMia). The fact is, that the great light emanates from 
the east. The seasons of the year begin (in spring) with the east. East 
belongs to the element of wood and has influence over productiveness. 
Therefore it must bo assumed, that, as, after the reduction of chaos, the 
universe has not ceased to move, the sun aud the moon have not been 
stopped, and the human race continues to propagate,—all these motions 
are performed according to the law of constant generation (i. e. depending 
upoa the east). Therefore the east is called the ever-distribnting 
heaven.*. The cross (-f* * § ^ shi tee) is an image of the human body.f They 
use it to hang up in the houses, paint it in the temples, and bear it 
on their heads, and on the breast. They consider it an indicator of 
the six cardinal points of the world.f Sie-misze-hien (Samarcand) is 
the name of a country, Ye4Uk K o-wen the name of a religion. The grand¬ 
father of Ma Sie-li-U-sze, by name pj K'o-lite-sze (Georgius ?), 

—his father ^ J|[ Afic-li, and his maternal grandfather by name 
$ Che-pi—xveve all physicians at the court. At the time Tai- 
tsu (Chinghi/. khan) conquered that country (Samarcand), the prince 
Ye-k'o no-yen§ fell ill, and the grandfather of Ma Sie-li-ki-sze (Che- 

]»)\\ . & H A and the congregation j§ j| ^ % 

McUi Iia~si-ya% said prayers, when the prince recovered. The emjjeror 
appointed Ohe-pi his & J? A ifc slu-li-parckHf and granted to him the 
title of t'a-rh-han (senior, chief) of the Ye-li-k'o-wen. In the 5th year of 
CMyuen (a.d. 12G8) the emper or Shi-fsu (Khubilai) ordered Ma Sie-li-ki- 
sze to come (to Khanbaligh) post-haste, in order to present she-li-pa. 
Ma Sie-li-ki-sze was then amply rewarded. She4i-pa** is a beverage made 
of fragrant fruits boiled in water. Ske-li-pa^chH is the name of an 


* The author of tho inscription on die tablet, in explaining the custom of tho eastern Christnin 
church, to consider tlis east the first midmost sacred ofthe cardinal points, evidently mixed 
up some Chinese ideas. Translator's note . 

It is not improbable that the worship of the east had become n salient point in tbs Nestorian 
creed, as wo find tho practice noticed on the Se-gan inscription, five centuries earlier Uuin 
the document in question. On the above-named inscription, explaining the rites of the 
Nestorian church, it is said :—** Worshipping towards the east, they hasten on tho way to 
life aud glory.” See Journal of the American Oriental Society, vol. v, p, 281 ,— Edita’s 
note. 

t Le. the body with the amis stretched out. Translator's note. 

The prominent place held by the cross in the Nestorian rites, is also allnded to in the Se-gnn 
inscription, thus:—“As a seal, they hold the cross, whose influence is reflected in every 
direction, uniting all witliout distinction.” Sec Journal of tie American Oriental Society, 
vol. v,p. 281 .— Editor's note. 

I The Chinese consider zenith and nadir also cardinal points of tho world. Translator’s note. 

The Se-gan inscription says,—“ He appointed the ctoss as a means for determining the fonr 
cardinal points.” See Journal of the American Oriental Society, vol. v, p. 280 .— Editor's 
note. 

§ According to the Yuen sM ltd pien , the son of Chiogbiz khan had this .title. 

|| It seems to me, that here is a break, aud that the words “ gave him ” are omitted. 

T I think Ma-ti Ila-si-ya is the some as ifa-rh Ba-sze of the Yuen shi. See above. 

Evidently the persian 1 ( sherbet.” 
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office. Ma Sie-li-ki-sze distinguished himself, as did also his ancestors, 
by their ability in preparing she-li-pa, which lias sauative power.* 
The emperor had bestowed upon him a golden tablet, granting to him 
the privilege of specially applying himself to that occupation.! In the 
0th year (1272) M. S. went, together with the minister Sai-ticn-chi to 
Yun-nan; in the 12th year (1275) to Fn-kien and Che-Jdang , always with 
the purpose of preparing she-li-pa. In the 14th (1277), the emperor gave 
him a tiger tablet of authority,! with the title of fjS A ^ huai-yuen 
ta kiang-ktin,% and of chief iutendant ($| ^ Jfjf) of the department ($ft) 
of Chin-kiang fu, and also the title of Shb-darugachi.§<j Notwithstanding 
the high dignities to which M. S. was raised, he did not cease to be a faith¬ 
ful adherent to his religion, and always endeavored to propagate it. It 
happened once, that in the night time lie dreamed, that the seven heavens |] 
had opened, and two saints (jji^ A)H said to him : 1 You must build 
seven temples and they gave him in remembrance of the fact some¬ 
thing of awhile colour. After awaking he felt touched, and subsequently 
left the service, and devoted himself to the building of temples. Next he 
gave up his house uear the gate THe-v>en men and built there 

the temple Pa-shi hu-mu-laf* A ^ HI ^ Ta-hing-hco-sze. After this 


* Chap. vi, fu). 21, llis Chin kiting chi states that M. S. was obliged to send to tbe court from 
Chin-kiang every jew, forty jars of sherbet, lie prepared this beverage from the juice 
of grapes, quinces and oranges 

t A golden tablet as a diploma of public office. Translation's note. 

A fac-siinite of one of the tablets, such as the Mongo) khans were accustomed to confer on 
their proteges is given in Yule’s Marco Polo, vol. i, p. 316.— Editor’s note. 

I jlf which was given to military men. 

§ This is a tide denoting only a degree, not an office. 

§§ As the office of darngachi (governor) was of great importance, the Mongols seldom gave it 
to foreigners or Chinese. Therefore this position was bestowed upon M..S. only nominally. 
Translator's note. 

We have not access to the recent edition of the Chin-kenng topography, in which this inter¬ 
esting inscription is found; but in an edition of the same work published in the middle of 

last century, there is a list of the several 1*1 }DC la i/if ill ^ ^ 

“ chief inteudnnl da-loo-hwa-chi or governors of the Chin-keang foo circuitin which it is 
noteworthy that this same Mar Sergius stands tbir-d on the list, as having held the post,— 
not of sal, hut full —daragachi in 1273, the year succeeding that named on the tablet. 

Tin? entry stands thus, M PI M. ni n§> $L" ill #§ j|C $ ~f* 35. 

Ma Sit-le-heihsze hoo-foo lucac-yuen ta-tseang-kenn Chlh-yu&i slilh-wco neat 
jin- It is probable however that his term of office was very short, ns we find the next on 

the list %k '$3 Chang Chaou, a Chinese apparently, appointed to the office the same 
year. May wo infer that the cause of his short rule is explained on the Cliiu-keang 
tablet, where vve arc told, that, in consequence of a dream, ‘'he left the sendee and devoted 
himself Co the building of temples ?” Mavco|Polo, in his notice of Chin-kiang fu, says : — 
“There are in this cit y two churches of Nestovian Christians which wove established in lire 
year of oar l ovd 1278; and 1 will tell you how that happened. Yon see, in the year just 
named, the Great Kami sent a Baron of his whose name was Mar Sara his, a Nesturian 
Christian, to ho governor of this city for three years. And during the three years that he 
abode there he caused these two Christian churches to be built, and since then there they 
arc. lint before Ids time there was no church, neither wero there any Christians.” The 
coincidence of date &e. between Marco Polo and the Chbi-keang lablet is striking. It 
will be observed Marco docs not say that Mur Sarghis fulfilled his three years; and what 
ho docs say may be literally explained and accounted for.— Editor’s note. 

|| The same as eirrc ovpavioi o.\pi6t<l of the greck cosmography of the middle ages. 

Angels. 

** Basin humra.—bashi in Perwan=“principal Inmra in Syro-Chitldaic= "cathedral.” 
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lie acquired the hill lli Shu-Yn shan, near "gf ^ Si-tsin, and erec¬ 
ted there two temples, viz. T'a-sfii* hu-mu-la, |[| j]j ^ Yiin-shan-sze, 
and 7 u-ta-u~r/i\ hn-mn-la , Kii-mvig-shan-szc. Beneath these 

two temples a free cemetery was laid out for Christians. Further, in the 
district of ft fig Tan-t'u hien, on a drift (gf) $;), he built the temple 
Ta-luihio-murla } 0 ifi ^ t^F 1 Sze-tou-ansze, outside the "ate j|| ptj 
Teng-yun men; on the hill Huang-shan, the temple Ti-lcn hai-ya ku-mu- 
By :2c t? Kao~an-s~e, was built. Near Ta-hing-kuo-sze (see above) the 
temple Ma-li Kie-xoa-li-ki-sze\ hu-mu-la . '[f ^ ^ Kan-ts K tiansze was 
erected. In Rang-chou , near the gate Tsien-k'iao men, M. S- 

ioended the temple Yang-i[\ htt-mu-la, ^ ^ Ta-p*u-hing-sze. 

“These seven temples had been erected in fact by the intention 
(zeal) of this man. His devotedness to the emperor and his attach¬ 
ment to the empire could find no other expression than in the founda¬ 
tion of temples. 

<c The minister Wan-tse made a report to the emperor, mentioning 
the foundation of seven temples as a laudable design. The emperor grant¬ 
ed to M. S. letters of exemption from public burdens, with the imperial 
seal; and thirty k'ing of crown land was given in Kiang-nan , for iho 
purpose of keeping the temples in repair. Besides this, thirty-four Jc'ing 
of land was bought for the temples from the peasants of j[lj Clie-si . 
M. S. governed in Chiu-kiang for five years. In successively erect¬ 
ing these temple buildings, he never pressed the people. The people of 
his household, having taken a vow, belonged to the Ye-li-k'o-wen. Ho 
invited (jQJ jjig) from the sacred land§ Mc-li Ila-si-ya Mark ^ Jg fpj 
3 S 2 s/ti-li ho-pi-sze-hu-pa,^ to glorify the excellent doctrine and 
the tranquil veneration of the Holy Scripture; and then the divine ser¬ 
vice in the seven temples was set in complete order. 

“ M. S. also commanded his descendants to preserve the hereditary 
profession of preparing the she-li-pa, and never to abandon it. The de¬ 
sign of these precepts and commands was to preserve for ever this pro¬ 
fession in his family. This fact proves still moro his zeal. Therefore 

I have here brought together all that I had heard of him.” 

It was the fate of the temples founded by the zeal of M. S. as 
we shall see, not to have a long existence. Two of them, even in the 
time of the Mongols, were converted into heathen temples. The Bud¬ 
dhist priests had the priority, and great influene at the court of Pe¬ 
king. They prejudiced much the other religions. The two temples men¬ 
tioned were situated on the border of the Yaug-tzo kiang, on the ground 
belonging in former times to the monastery, which stood, and stands 

* Tash ^“ stone.” f Dudmir= “ light f' J Mnr Georgius ? 

II Ya-huty “John?" § ^ IP Fo k no. 

1 Episcopos, “ bishop." 
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even now, on the peninsula ^ jj[( Kin-shan on the Yang-tze. Thus the 
Buddhists succeeded in appropriating the Christian churches. In a. d. 
1303 they wore taken from the Christians, and converted into Buddhist 
temples, and assigned to Kiu-shan under the name of Po-jo ynen. A 
tablet commemorative of this fact was erected, and the inscription was 
made by the well-known scholar Chao Meng-fu. In it the event is re¬ 
ported in the following terms :— 

“ In the year of the accession of the emperor to the throne (a. D. 
1308), in the 5th month, an order trader tho imperial seal was receiv¬ 
ed, in which the judge Po-lu of the imperial department, and Ta-shi Tie- 
murrh , councillor in the department for the management of religious af¬ 
fairs, were ordered to Tepair, post-haste to the governor of Kiang-nan 
and Che-kiang, and to notify to him the following decree :— 

“The Ye-li-Po-wen have arbitrarily built temples on the ground 
belonging to Kin-shan. It is commanded to destroy the crosses (on 
the temples). The artist Lew Kao, the same who has painted tho 
images and made the idols in Pai-Va-sze (the temple of the white pago¬ 
da) in the capital, has been ordered to repair thither, and to execute 
in these temples and on the walls, images of Buddha, P'u-sa, and re¬ 
presentations of spirits and dragons. The conservators of the temples 
are ordered to furnish to him all materials necessary for that purpose. 
The temples are to be assigned to Kin-shan.’ 

“ In the same month, letters of exemption were granted to the 
temple of Kin-shan, to the effect, that the Christians and their posterity 
should never attempt to contest tho possession of this grouud. Whoever 
should lay claim was to be severely punished. 

“ In the 11th month, Hai-yin-tu , the president of the department 
for the management of religious affairs, received a most high order of 
tho following tenor < 

“ * The other believers (Ye-li-k'o-wen), relying upon their power, bad 
built temples on the ground belonging to Kin-shan. Lately the (Chris¬ 
tian) images therein have been destroyed, and they are now replaced 
by Buddhist idols. The walls of the temples have been adorned with 
(new) images. Let these temples be subject to Kiu-shan. Chao Meng- 
fu has received order to set up an inscription, and to erect a perpetual 
tablet.’ ” 

Hereupon Chao Meng-fu described the events above reported, con¬ 
cluding with some laudatory verses. 

But it seems that one tablet was not sufficient for commemorat¬ 
ing this event, for P ( an Yan-sicvo , member of the han-lin academy, was 
ordered to indite another inscription* In this he first praises the 


* Chin hi any chi , chap, vi, fol. 25. 
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Buddhist religion, and after describing the picturesque position of Kin- 
shan on the great river, and speaking of the mountains opposite Kin- 
shau on the right bank of the Yangtze, lie continues as follows :—* 

“ In the 16th year of Chi-yuan (a. d. 1279), the Christian 
Ma Sic-li‘ki-sz8 who governed the department of Chin-kiaug, relying 
upon his power, had taken possession of the best place on tiie elevated 
shore of the river, and built a temple on the top, which was called jl| 
Yin-shan-sze ; and on the adjacent uncultivated laud, lie had laid out 
a cemetery for his fellow-believers. In India (i. o. beyond China) 
there are ninety-six sects (as Buddhist books report). But there is only 
one true faith, the belief of our Buddha ; and as it is tlio only true faith, 
how can another and a false faith be tolerated ? The present emperor, 
at the time he came to the throne, ordered the former images of the 
temple to be taken down, and new images to be painted correspond¬ 
ing to those in the temples at the capital. The superior of tho Kiu-sban 
monastery was intrusted with the administration of this temple, which 
received the name f$£ J5£ Po-jo ch'an yuan, in order that all songs 

of praise (of Buddha) may sound iu the same language in the wliolo 
land. I was ordered to write this, etc” 

Thus the pious efforts of Mar Sergius were not crowned with per¬ 
fect success, and his works wore not destined to be of long duration. 
Nothing is known regarding the fate of tho other temples. 

Besides Mar Sergius there are some other Christains mentioned 
in the description of Cliin-kiang fu. Some of them occupied high 
places in that region; others wero only settled there. An Chin-hang, 
for instance, governed the department of Chiu-kiang, a. d. 1283-128G,— 
K { o-li-kirSzc (Georgius?), 1308-1312,— T x ai-ping , '1312-1316. At the 
time the latter left this place, the officers and the pople, in acknow¬ 
ledgment of his benevolent government, erected a monument in his 
honour, with a description of his merits. Other Christians mentioned 
in the same work are Ma Ao-la-han, O-losze, An-ma-U-hu-sze, and his 
son Ye-li-ya ; also Lu-ho the son of K K o-li-ld-sze. 

That is all that I have been able to find, in the ancient description of 
Chin-kiang fu. regarding Christians. There is a great number of similiar 
ancient descriptions of places iu China oxisting ; and there can be no 
doubt that they contain many interesting accounts of Christianity in 
China in ancient times. But it is to be regretted, that the greater part 
of them have not been published, but are kept in the imperial, or in 
private libraries. 
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TSOUGHT0 ON MEDICAL MISSIONS IN JAPAN. 

Br John C. Berry, M. D., Kobe, a. b. c. f. m.’s mission 
Read be/m'e the Osaka and Kobe Missionary Association, October', 1874. 

'J'HE true worth of the judicious use of the healing art, as an evan¬ 
gelizing agent, is now so generally recognized by all engaged in 
mission work, that it is unnecessary to adduce any arguments in its 
favor. Hence I pass at once to the subject of the paper which you have 
requested me to write. 

“ Do you think medical reports of sufficient use to warrant their 
publication?” was a question put to me a short time since, by a 
missionary gentleman who had lived long in China. If printed in a 
foreign language,—doubtful. If in the language of the people, and made 
a medium through which to instruct the native medical profession upon 
diseases common to their people, and of which they know but little ; 
—to instruct the physicians, and through them the masses, in reference 
to the laws of hygiene and dietary, of which so lamentable an ignorance 
is witnessed on every hand, and among all classes ;—then the importance 
of a yearly report, in carrying forward and widening the influence of 
the medical missionary, cannot be over-estimated. 

Essential to the continued success of the missionary physician in 
this country , where the native physicians are regarded with such respect 
by the masses, is the hearty cooperation of the native medical profession. 
The work of the missionary physician here, as in most mission fields, is 
limited only by his strength. He can relieve a vast deal of suffering by 
direct personal effort; but the broad channel of usefulness afforded him 
by intelligent native assistants, should not be ignored. Through these he 
is able to relieve himself of much of the drudgery of medical work,—gain 
favorable access to many from whom he would otherwise be debarred, 
—secure professional attention for the poor at the various dispensary 
stations during his absence from them, and the observance of the,—to 
this people,—doubly important lesson implied by our Savior when 
saying, {< The poor ye have always with you.” 

Important, hov'ever,—to the efficient cooperation of the native 
profession, and as creating and augmenting a thirst for a knowledge 
of medical science, to bo satisfied in most cases at the centres of medical 
education, with which the country is now so fairly provided,—is it, that 
they be afforded, at least an elementary knowledge of that science. 
That this, how r ever, should not be effected by the medical missionary, 
save as it may be favored by the clinical instruction which he affords 
when on dispensary tours, or at the central hospital, is quite certain. 
The services of a scholarly translator should bo secured (whose salary, 
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however, should bo met by native funds), who, under our general su¬ 
perintendence, should prepare daily a lesson sheet, sending it out 
among the student physicians at the dispensary stations. Full notes 
on medical lectures taken years ago, I have found of value for this 
purpose. 

In this connection arises the question“ Should we take into our 
‘studies’ medical students, giving personal attention to their daily 
instruction iu medicine ?” It seems to me, most assuredly not, until 
they are members of oar churches, aud afford the clearest proof that iu 
subsequent years, they will labor as co-workera for Christ, and not ap¬ 
propriate the advantages, realized from our instruction, to personal gain. 
Lest I be misunderstood, I hasten to express my opinion in favor of 
giviug personal attention to selected medical students. Though I would 
not favor the establishing of a separate institution for their instruction, 
yet, believing that the future welfare of the church in Japan, together 
with its present speedy ingathering, depends upon a well-organized native 
agency, which shall represent all the departments of missionary effort, 
I would urge that those in the churches who may be looking forward 
to the study of medicine, be taken into our “ studies ” and receive our 
careful attention. 

While the work of touring, among the out-stations and charity 
hospitals, or for the purpose of opening new stations, with the accom¬ 
panying privileges for direct Bible teaching, must be regarded as consti¬ 
tuting a very important feature of medical missionary work, the im¬ 
portance of a commodious and well-directed hospital at the central 
station should Dot be overlooked. It is here that the most difficult, and yet 
successful, medical work is accomplished;—work by which the respect 
of the community, and especially of the native medical profession, is 
securod; and by which, if proper tact is used, public attention is fa¬ 
vorably directed to the leadiug work of the mission. It is here too,—with 
the privilege of laboring among the sick, who, with their friends, come 
from distant parts of the empire, aud through whom we are able to 
effect favorable distribution of the Bible to all parts of the country,—that 
the medical missionary is able to accomplish his most successful work. 
Hero a daily religious service should be conducted, which should receive 
as much of our personal attention as practicable. No man can talk so 
successfully to the sick as be under whose care they have been relieved 
from phyiscal suffering; nor to the medical students and assistants, as 
he whose superiority they acknowledge, and whose skill they emulate. 

The question of self-support in the various branches of missionary 
work, must be regarded as amoug the most important which wo have 
to settle. In fact, it is scarcely second to any question, the consider- 
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tionof which has brought ns together to-day. Upon it depends, to an im¬ 
portant degree, the highest aud continued success of our efforts. The 
paralyzing influence of the use of foreign money,—in the support of 
schools and their pupils,—in the generous gifts to those preparing for 
the ministry,—in the grants to churches,—and in the maintenance of 
medical work,—is painfully witnessed to-day in most of the older mission 
fields. That a reform in this direction is imperative, is foil by all whoso 
eyes are open to the present condition of missionary work in all lands; 
and from the readiness with which men acknowledge the merits of me¬ 
dical work, and the willingness with which they afford substantial ac¬ 
knowledgment of their indebtedness to it, it affords the most promis¬ 
ing medium with which to commence the effort. That it should not stop 
here however, is important. 

So thoroughly am I convinced of the deadening influence exerted 
upon native effort by the free use of foreign funds, that I have not hesi¬ 
tated to refuse the offered gifts of foreign merchants in behalf of my 
dispensary work; and I have abundant reason to-day to be thankful 
that I have. Far better is it fox the future prosperity of the work, 
to wait, before favouring any large expenditure of money, until 
the native interest prompts the contribution of at least a considerable 
portion of it, than to take it from the mite in our mission treasuries, or 
seek it at the hands of foreign merchants. It may be necessary for a 
time, until the confidence and friendship of the community in which 
dispensary work is conducted, be secured, to meet the expenditure from 
mission funds, but no further. Then continued effort in their behalf 
should be made contingent upon cooperative effort on their part in be¬ 
half of the work. If we would have the future growth of medico- 
missionary work, and with it the various institutions which engage mis¬ 
sionary effort, protracted and sickly, we have only to rely, at their com¬ 
mencement, upon foreign funds for their support. If, however, we would 
see the influence of our work extend with a healthy and lasting influ¬ 
ence, effecting social reform among, and receiving the hearty support 
of the peoplo, let us from the first be careful to secure their intelligent 
cooperation. It requires but a thoughtful glance to see, that, as in 
Pharaoh’s dream, tho seven lean kine ate up the seven fat ones, so it 
will be in the future history of institutions connected with missionary 
effort in this country. Though the well-endowed (with foreign funds) 
hospital, or school, or church, or Bible student, may commence the race 
with a fat treasury, or well-imbursed pocket, the one which commences 
with its financial day. of small things will, if receiving the intelligent 
support of native friends, soon overshadow and eclipse the other. 

This plan, of course, does not seem wise to those who would, with 
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foreign funds, favor their opening efforts, by building churches, school- 
houses and hospitals ; and in other ways exhibiting the power of the 
wealth of Christiau nations. I question if the quiet, unostentatious 
manner in which Christ, commenced the earthly task assigned Him 
would 6eem wise in their smlit, 

D 

I have said intelligent support on the part of native friends. This 
implies the freest and fullest conference with them in reference to pro¬ 
posed efforts; and the result has been with me (pardon me for referring 
so frequently to personal experience), not only liberal financial sup¬ 
port, but valuable suggestions as to tlie best manner in which to con¬ 
duct the enterprise. We should not forget (and in most cases it 
requires but the laying aside of prejudice and egotism to enable ns to 
remember), that we have not to depend, for the successful prosecution 
of our work, merely upon what we have brought with us; but that we 
are to acknowledge the presence of abundant materiel with which to 
work and which,—to secure great results,—we have only to direct. 

Again. If we would make medical work successful as an evangeliz¬ 
ing agent , our efforts should be regular and continued, and in connection 
with our clerical brethren ■ Occasional extended tours for pioneer work 
should, no doubt, be undertaken. In fact, as a rule it probably will 
occur, that the efforts of the healer may well precede those of the preach¬ 
er. But wo should not forget that running over a country does not 
evangelize it; lienee subsequent regular effort, in connection with native 
helpers aud missionary brethren, should be kept up. 

It is necessary to the highest success of the missionary physician } 
that he regard himself as an auxiliary worker ;—auxiliary to tlio 
higher work which he holds in common with his clerical brethren,— 
the salvation of men through Christ, the prosecution of which has 
brought him to the foreign mission field. Directly lie allows the idea, 
at present so popular among mauy foreigners in the east,—that the 
work of the physician is of more importance than tho work of the 
ovangolist,—to influence him in his daily work, bis efforts arc a com¬ 
parative failure. To heal men that we may the more effectually lead 
them to Christy should be our aim. 

Just here allow me to call attention to an evil, which has in too 
many instances in tho past, embarrassed tho efforts and weakened the 
influence of medical missionaries. I refer to the too-prevaient custom 
of engaging in privato practice among the foreign residents at tho open 
ports, where there are established medical men. The practice is unjust 
to the physician, to the patients, to ourselves, and, in an inexpressible 
degree to the general interests of our work ;—to the physician, in un¬ 
fairly competing with him, and depriving him of much of liis logitimato 
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income ;—to the patients, who, in learning to look to us as their family 
physician, are obliged, during our absence on frequent tours, to receive 
the professional services of another, who knows nothing of the physical 
jMculiarities of the family;—to ourselves, in burdening us with addi¬ 
tional care3, and depriving us of that sense of deep satisfaction, which 
an extended and prosperous work on mission ground affords;—and to 
the general interests of the work, in that it takes from.it very much 
valuable time, constantly introduces to our notice a work which tends 
to weaken our sympathy with missionary effort, and awakens in the 
minds, both of the resident foreigners and native people, a suspicion of 
our personal disinterestedness and entire devotion to the cause 

Do not infer that the practice of my professional brethren in 
Japan prompts ine in saying this. Our field is but newly occupied, 
and thus far I am glad to be able to say, that none of its occupants have 
given attention to this work. Allow me to hope, brethren, that we 
shall continue in well-doing. 

Lastly. A successful prosecution of the work of the missionary 
physician demands a familiaraity with the various branches of his p'o- 
fession; —a familiarity which can only be attained by prolonged 
study; and such a regard for it as that it shall receive his best 
thought. The advisability of the present popular idea of combining the 
attributes of the preacher and healer in one, may be apparent in some 
mission fields, but not in Japan. It is true, the evangelist and physi¬ 
cian stand side by side as the instrumentalities, under God, by which 
the nations of the world are to be evangelized. But it is equally true 
that the work of either is so im]>ortant, as to render it quite impossible 
for one man to do justice to both. In mission fields such as China, 
where conveniences for travel are, except in a few directions, at pre¬ 
sent so primitive, and mission stations so far separated from each other, 
it may be well, in fact is frequently of the utmost importance, that the 
clerical missionary should have an intelligent knowledge of the art of 
healing ; but in Japan, where mission stations are, and promise to be, 
brought so near.together, "by the use of steam in travel, this reason 
does not hold good. Unless, then, the minister of the Gospel intends 
to allow the work of healing to receive his chief attention on mission 
ground (a course which I certainly should be sorry to witness), the 
three years spent in hurrying through a course of medical study would 
result in effecting a greater work for the Master, if spent on the mission 
field in the study of the language of the people among whom he ex¬ 
pects to labor. It may be argued that the faulty education of our 
colleges, in referonce to the laws of health, should be supplemented by 
a conrso of medical study, in order to enable the missionary to oxert 
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an intelligent care over the health of his family, when separated as at 
times he must necessarily bo, from medical and even friendly aid. 
There is much weighty reason in this; but I question the value of much 
that he would learn, as favoring this important aim, from a courso of 
study in which the chief effort of the instructors is to lay a foundation 
for a life study, rather than afford the popular instruction in reference 
to the laws of health and the use of simple remedies, which the mission¬ 
ary will find it well to have. It is better to learn this by a few month’s 
study under the private instruction of a physician at home; or give the 
necessary attention to it, in connection with the language during the 
first year in his mission field, and with tho assistance of the physician 
on the ground. 

Largely in the past, and to a considerable extent in the present, 
has the medical profession forgotten or ignored its high position, as 
defined in the original great command of Christ, and confined its offices 
to fields that would yield substantial remuneration ; and to-day, though 
wo are permitted to witness a great advance by this profession, yet 
lam sure that the majority of its members will bear me witness in 
saying, that its present condition is far beneath the primal intention of 
Christ. But the high commission will not always remain unfulfilled. 
The time is coming when it will take its due position in Christian work, 
and stand foremost among the agencies which are to relieve from 
suffering and moral degradation, the millions in heathen Iand9. 

Too sensibly are you impressed with its importance, to accuse me of 
magnifying mine office when I say,—the work of medical missions is a 
great one, and demands for. its successful prosecution, the best men 
that tho profession affords; and, brethren, the call to these men 
should not be weakened, nor the efforts of the missionary embarrassed, 
by regarding the work as bo insignificant, as that the missionary, though 
like Tallyrand’s doctor he “may know a little of everything, even a 
little physic,” can, in connection with his other important duties, be sup¬ 
posed to do it justice. By our justly implied helplessness, rather than by 
our unjustly professed efficiency, let us show to tho medical profession 
in Europe and America, that a great work awaits them,—one for the 
prosecution of which our present force is inadequate; and one, I joyfully 
add, in which philanthropy can find full scope and Christian love the 
fullest expression. 
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THE BLOOD OF THE MARTYRS IS THE SEED OF CHURCH. 

HOW FAR IS THIS SAYING TRUE ; AND SHOULD IT LEAD US IN ANY DEGREE 
TO EXPECT, DESIRE, OR WELCOME, PERSECUTION 
FOR THE NATIVE CHRISTIANS IN CHINA? 

Bv Rev. A. E. Moole. 

Rend be/ore (lie Ninrjpo Missionary A ssoda'.ion. 

PERSECUTION in general cannot bo intonded by the terms of the 
question, to occupy our attention to-night. It must be official perse¬ 
cution, and that on a large scale, which is more particularly contem¬ 
plated ; and for this reason, that it will be mere waste of time, to ask 
whether we should expect persecution of other kinds, private, petty, or 
local .attacks, since these are already upon ns, and such have tried the 
church in China from its very foundation. 

Now coming to the text, “ The blood of the martyrs is the seed of 
the Church.” How far is this saying true? 

This sayiog is not Scripture j although it is often quoted as of 
almost equal authority; much like the sayings, “In the midst of life we 
are in death“We know not what a day may bring forth which, 
however true, are apocryphal and are not of independent authority. 

Now our text is patristic, and that of very high antiquity. It is 
met with in its simplest form in Tertullian’s Apology addressed to the 
Roman magistrates in the year a. d. 198. He writes thus,— Crudelitas 
vestra illecebra e$t magis secta. P lures efficimur, quo ties inetimuv a 
vobis. Scinen est sangius Chrsitianorum ,—“Your cruelty is rather an 
allurement to the sect. We are made the more numerous, the oftener 
we are mown down by you. The blood of the Christians is a seed.” 
Another writer (St. Nilus, who was a disciple of Chrysostom and died 
A. D. 450) has these words, Succidelcintur eedesue pahnites; et Jidei 
fructus augescebaty “ The vine shoots of the church were being cut off; 
and the fruit of the faith was increasing.” Chrysostom also speaks thus 
at the close of the 4th century:—“ The blood of martyrs waters the gar¬ 
den of the church and makes it fruitful.” But confining our attention to 
the particular expression, “The blood of the martyrs is the seed of the 
churcha question arises, and one on tho solution of which depends 
(if I mistake not) the decision of the proposition now before us. What 
is meant by the seed of the church ? Does it mean that tho blood of 
the martyrs belonging it a particular church, makes that church fruit¬ 
ful, and leads to a greater harvest of souls being gathered into that 
particular communion?—or does it mean that the seed of the gospel is, 
through martyrdom, or through general persecution, blown like thistle¬ 
down over hill and dale, away from tho parent plants;—the survivors 
from a blood-stainod persecution, shaking the dust off their feet as 
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a witness against the persecutors,—fleeing to other provinces, or to other 
countries, and carrying with them, though weeping, precious seed to fall 
on more genial soil ? If the first,—we may not only expect, but also wel¬ 
come, and even desire persecution in China; for our churches are sadly 
barren, and a revival is deeply needed. If the second,—though we may 
expect persecution (for all Christians must a through much tribulation 
enter into the kingdom of God”), yet we cannot but anticipate such with 
profound anxiety and alarm; for Chineso persecution may mean the 
taking away of the candlestick from China, and its transference to 
other lands. The church of Christ cannot be overthrown; but the church 
in China may bo ; the seed will Bpring up and bear a golden bounte¬ 
ous harvest elsewhere - T but China may be turned into a waste howling 
wilderness. 

Now I imagine that it will bo a difficult task to decido from his¬ 
tory, which of these views was intended by Tertullian; and which 
expresses most faithfully, the history of persecution throughout this 
Christian era. I can merely point out some instances in which, as it 
seems to me, now the one view, now the other, has prevailed ; and 
briefly state on which side the pve]>omIerance of evidence appears to lie. 

It will be well to keep before our minds the explanation of 
the origin and meaning of persecution which was given by Justin 
Martyr, Tertullian, and other early Christian teachers. They traced 
it ultimately to Satan and the demons; but ascribed to it at the 
same time an ethical character as,—(1) a punishment for past sins,— 
(2) a school of Christian virtue, or,—(3)’ i a means of awakening faith. 
Now if it be Satanic in its origin, and overruled merely as a punishment 
for sin (a view which is, I fancy, very frequently overlooked), then 
surely persecution is a visitation to be dreaded, and deprecatod by all 
true friends of missions. But if it be a hardy training-school for Chris¬ 
tian warriors, and a means in God’s hand for purging His church, that 
it may bring forth more fruit, then it may be welcomed and desired ; 
so that the first of these three explanations of persecution may be attach¬ 
ed to the second view under consideration,—the second and third to 
the first. 

Before proceeding to a brief examination of the evidence afforded 
by Church history on this subject, I venture to point out analogies 
from nature which may well illustrate either side of the question. And 
first, as to local benefit from local persecution. The wheat harvest in 
England gathered in during the present autumn, though up to the 
average, was supposed to have been in imminent danger during the 
unusually late and severe frosts of May. It was found, however, that 
these frosts, so blighting and destructive in appearance, had in fact 
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proved highly beneficial, both in extirpating insects, and especially in 
checking the too luxuriant growth caused by tko the mild weather of 
early spring. 

And then as to the way in which persecution in one place spreads 
the Gospel seed to another. “ It is remarkable,” says Dr. Child, in his 
exposition of the Benedicite, 11 what pains nature takes to distribute 
the seed. The chief sower i9 the wind, which blows the seed about till 
a suitable spot has been found. The seed of the rose of Jericho does not 
ripen, until the season is so far advanced, that every drop of water has 
been sucked out of the soil. It would answer no good purpose were the 
seed allowed to fall upon such arid ground. Tbe plant, however, is 
rescued from its dilemma by a curious device of nature. Under the 
influence of the scorching sun, the branches dry up and become rolled 
into an irregular elastic ball. By and bye the wind of the desert, as it 
sweeps aloDg the dusty plain, catches the plant, and tears it up by the 
root (an act of violent and bitter persecution); the ball rolls easily 
over the surface, and is driven to and fro until it sticks fast in some" 
little oasis or spot of moisture. During this rough journey, the seed- 
vessels hold their precious contents firmly and safely; but no sooner 
do they perceive the signal of moisture than they open freely; and the 
seed falling on good ground, springs up rapidly. 

“ What wonderful efforts are sometimes made to stock new land 
with plants. Whence come the cocoa-nut groves which flourish on the 
Coral islands of the Pacific ? Who shall clothe the barren reef of lime¬ 
stone rock with its small patches of chalky mud and sand formed by the 
action of rain and waves on its surface? The cocoa is usually the first 
plant to appear. How does it come there ? The nut is too large to be 
carried by birds ; and ships avoid the dangerous reef. A stray nut that 
grew in far distant groves, after being the sport of storms and currents 
has hit tho new spot in the lone ocean. Cast ashore by the surf, it has 
become fixed in one of the muddy clefts where it finds nourishment 
enough for its growth.” 

And once again,*—the wind is more ofteu a winnower than a sower. 
The chaff is blown away as shovelfuls of grain are tossed against the 
breeze: and the wheat falls on the threshing-floor unhurt and undimi¬ 
nished. The persecutions near Foochow in 1871, and at Chi-mi during 
the present year, have been described to me by missionaries who wit¬ 
nessed their progress and effects, as winnowing processes. 

Church history deals largely in this subject of persecution. To 
glance back for one moment only at the ancient Jewish church, we 
have in her history a remarkable anticipation of this saying of Tertul- 
lian’s. “The more they afflicted them,” we road in Exodus of Israel 
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in Egypt, “ tlie more they multiplied and grew.” Our Lord Himself 
from tbe manger to the cross was persecuted ; but, “ Ho shall see his 
seed, be shall prolong his days,... .He shall see of the travail of his 
soul, and shall bo satisfied. ’ Our Lord also foretold the persecutions 
of His body, the church. “ Blessed aTe ye, when men shall revile you, 

and persecute you,.for bo persecuted they the prophets which were 

before you.” “ If they have persecuted me, they will also persecute 
you.” Those who leave all for Christ’s sake and the gospel’s, shall re¬ 
ceive an hundredfold now in this time with persecutions. “ In tho world 
ye shall have tribulation.” “We must through much tribulation enter 
into the kingdom of God,” said St. Paul to the disciples at Lystra, shortly 
after he had been stoned there in person; and at the close of his life ho 
says to Timothy, “Yea, and all that will live godly in Christ Jesus, shall 
suffer persecution.” And as to the way in which persecution is to be en¬ 
dured, the great apostle says again, “I take pleasure .in persecutions 

for.Christ’s sake.” Shall persecution separate me from tho love of 

Christ? Now how far were these prophecies fulfilled; how far was 
this Pauline experience the experience of tho church of Christ? 

Notice the almost continuous stream of persecution which strove 
to stem the incoming tide of Christianity. First of all the apostles 
are threatened (Acts iv), and tho result was, that in answer to their 
prayer of undaunted faith, “ the place was shaken ” by Divine power. 
Then they were beaten (Acts v), and tho effect was that they rejoiced 
to snffer shame for Christ’s name. Then came tho death of Stephen 
(Acts vii), and the result though probably not beneficial to the 
church at Jerusalem, was the wide and ever wider sowing of the seed, 
by those who were scattered abroad through the persecution that 
arose about Stephen. Then the great persecutor Saul is changed by 
the flash of glory from the Saviour’s face iuto Paul; and Satan, in fury 
at the loss of his champion, persecutes tho persecutor; but Saul un¬ 
daunted, increases the more in strength. Janies next falls by the sword 
of Herod; and Peter escapes by a miracle. Horod dies miserably, 
and tbe persecution results in tho growth and multiplication of the 
word of God (Acts xii). Then wc meet with a literal fulfillment of our 
Lord’s own direction, “ When they persecute you in this city, flee ye 
into another.” In Antioch, in Pisidia, in Iconium, in Lystra, in Derbe, 
in Thessalonica, in Berea, persecution follows hard on the sowing of the 
seed ; bat tho seed takes root, and the sower goes rejoicing on his stormy 
way. “ Fear not, Paul;” is the midnight cheer spoken to tho apostle 
by tho Lord, who visited his faithful servant in prison,—fear not, u for 
as thou hast testified of me at Jerusalem, so must thou bear witness 
also at Rome.’ And thus the word of tho Lord had free course ; no\y 
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impelled by the apostle’s fervent zeal,—now by the Holy Spirit’s immed¬ 
iate direction,—now driven by the blasts of persecution; still the work 
went onward; the church grew, and prevailed against the power 
of hell. 

I must very briefly summarize the after liistory of the church. 
Mosheim classes all persecutions under the head of “ Calamitous events 
of the church.” Dr, Sckaff, however, thus concludes his review of the ten 
persecutions of the second and third centuries. £< This long-continued and 
bloody war against that church which is built on a rock, utterly failed 
of its end. Aiming to exterminate, it only purified. God was in the 
bush, and therefore the fire had no power to consume it- The son of God 
walked with His martyrs in the midst of the burning fiery furnace of 
persecution, and they had no hurt.” And still more to the point, the 
same writer, noticing the short periods of toleration granted under Gordi- 
anus (a.D. 238-244), Philip the Arabian (a.d. 244-249), and Gallienus, 
who immediately preceded Diocletian, speaks thus: il This season of re¬ 
pose cooled the moral zoal and brotherly love of the Christians; and 
the mighty storms of the following reigns (Decins and Diocletian) 
served well to restore the purity of the church/’ And again, (< The forty 
years repose under Gallienus considerably enlarged the number and in¬ 
fluence of the Christians indeed, but also abated their earnestness and 
zeal, and favoured their conformity to the world.” The tremendous per¬ 
secution under Diocletian and Galerius daring the years a.d. 303, 304, 
whilst causing much schism and apostacy in the church, and whilst 
leading also to much merely fanatical courting of death, yet served 
wonderfully to exhibit the Divine strength of the church, and the heaven- 
born virtues of Christians; and like winter snows and wintry winds, 
formed the natural and healthy precursors of the spring and summer of 
the church under Constantine. The seed thus watered by the blood of 
the martyrs sprang up, and filled the face of the world with frnit. 
“The sufferings of the early Christians and the extraordinary exaltation 
of mind which enabled them to fcruimph over the diabolical tortures to 
which they were subjected, must have left traces not easily effaced. 
They scorned the earth, in view of that 1 building of God, that house 
not made with hands, eternal in the heavens.’ ” * 

The sufferings which all too soon disturbed the church, and which 
have lasted for fifteen centuries, make it a more difficult task to estimate 
aright the effect of persecution ill the after ages. The great perseuction 
of the Roman Catholic Missions in Japan in the seventeenth century, 
can hardly be regarded as evidence on this question. In the year 1615 


* Professor TyndaL Opening address at tho Belfast Meeting of the British Association. August 
19, 1874. 
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there were forty thousand Christians in Nagasaki; in the year 1622 not 
one remained. And although even now faint traces of their work come 
once and again to light, in carefully treasured Roman Catholic prayers 
or charms handed down as secret heir-looms for two centuries, yet the 
church was to all intents and purposes stamped out, and extermi¬ 
nated by that fierce persecution But that was not Bible Christianity. 
During the eighty years of their peace and prosperity, the Roman 
Catholic missionaries did not give the Bible to the Japanese. 

In very striking contrast to this, lies the history of the Madagas¬ 
car church; and in that history we possess perhaps the most remark¬ 
able illustration of Tertullian’a words, since the earliest ages of the 
church. The blood of the Malagasy martyrs was literally the seed of the 
Malagasy chnrch. Three hundred men and women were slain daring the 
twenty years of storm ; but for every martyr who fell, some thirty Chris¬ 
tians sprang up to fill and swell the ranks; and the little band of a few 
hundreds had grown during the persecution into a body of ten thousand. 

But hero the contrast was great indeed. During the Bhort eighteen 
years of their work on the island, the London Missionary Society's mis¬ 
sionaries gave their time and energies chiefly to the translation of the 
Bible; and strengthened thus by the very bread of heaven, the Malagasy 
church tiie more it was afflicted, the more it multiplied and grew. 

The History of the Marian persecutions in England affords also a 
remarkable illustration of the proposition we are considering. 11 Be of 
good comfort, Master Ridley,” cried Latimer at the crackling of the 
flames. “ Play the man ; we shall this day light such a candle by God’s 
grace in England, as I trust shall never be put out.” And in an anony¬ 
mous letter from a lady to Bonner, the following remarkable words 
occur: “ As for the obtaining your Popish purpose in suppressing the 
truth, I put you out of doubt you shall not obtain it so long as you go 
this way to work as you do. You. have lost the hearts of twenty thousand 
that were rank Papists within these twelve months u Here lay the secret 
the whole matter,' 1 remarks Froudo. “ The martyrs broke the &pell of 
of orthodoxy; and made the establishment of the Reformation possible. 
Every martyr’s trial was a battlo. Every constant death a defeat of 
the common enemy.” 

The Madeira persecutions also, that latest and perhaps the last out¬ 
burst of the flames of the Inquisition teach us the same lesson. One can 
hardly believe that only twenty five years ago, in an island the most beau¬ 
tiful in the world, and under the rule of a professedly Christian power, 
atrocities should have been practised which almost cast the Then-tsin 
massacre into the shade. For the sole reason that by attending the Bible 
classos of Dr. Kalloy and Mr. Hewitsou (in connection with the medical 
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wovk of the former), they had discovered that masses, penances, purga¬ 
tory, and indulgences were unscripturah Some of the natives were ex¬ 
communicated,—fire, water, bread andall necessaries of life being forbid¬ 
den them; many were beaten ; a mother was torn from the bosom of her 
family of seven children, one an infant, and incarcerated for sixteen 
months ; the houses of converts were burnt down; assassination was 
suggested in the public papers, as an easy way of removing the here¬ 
tics ; a man was attacked in open day, and beaten and bitten by the wo¬ 
men as ho lay on the ground; the home of an English lady in which 
prayer-meetings were held, was attacked and forcibly entered by a 
furious mob. Dr. Kalley’s life was deliberately attempted by men masked 
or with blackened faces, and he escaped but by a hair-breadth in disguise; 
some were brutally murdered ; and at last, five hundred of the converts, 
in despair of toleration at home, emigrated to Trinidad, and a thousand to 
the United States. But with reference to this bitter and violent persecu¬ 
tion (although in the event it has, I fear, proved only too successful), the 
chief actor Dr. Kalley, could yet at the time write thus: “ The Lord 
seemed to temper the wind of persecution to the strength which He had 
Himself conferred; and to cause the opposition of His enemies to promote 
tire strength of those who trusted in Him.” And the historian speaks 
thus of the year 1847: (t Their persecutions were the means of scatter¬ 
ing the seed more widely; aud thus God made the wrath of man to 
praise Him.”* 

But now turning to the other side of the question. Although the 
evidence so far is apparently in favour of Tertullian’s dictum, yet that 
evidence requires to be carefully analyzed. "With some notable ex¬ 
ceptions it seems nevertheless, that the effect of persecution even on 
the early church, which immediately succeeded to the ajjostolic era 
was rather purifying than fructifying; beneficial doubtless, but not in 
the exact way contemplated in our text. 

What, I would ask, but barm and loss was brought to the church 

O 

in North Africa by the inroad of the barbarous hordes in the fifth 
century? “The evening of Augustine’s life,” writes Dr. Schaff, “was 
troubled by increasing infirmity of body, aud by the unspeakable 
wretchedness which the barbarous Vandals spread over his country ; 
destroying in their march, cities, villages, and churches without mercy.” 
This surely, if not direct persecution, was yet tribulation and distress 
for Christ’s sake. And what was the result? Did the once flourishing 
church of Hippo weather the storm, aud emerge from the darkness 
purified and increased?” Not so. She was swept away. Augustine 


* The Madeira Persecution [lublislicd by the Keiigioits Tract Society. 
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died, August 28, a. d. 430. Soon after bis death Hippo was taken and 
destroyed ; Africa was lost to the Romans ; and the culmination of the 
African church was the beginning of her decline. Genseric and his 
son Hunneric bitterly persecuted the orthodox church of Africa, and 
endeavored to compel the Christians to become Arians; a retribution 
for the severe measures against the Donatists advocated by Augustine, 
to whom Schlegel ascribes the doubtful distinction of being the first to 
promulgate the doctrine that heretics must be suppressed by force. 
However this may be, persecution in Africa withered the African 
church ; but the words of the historian illustrate again remarkably this 
second view of the subject which we are now considering. He remarks, 
il Yet in the midst of the terrors of the siege of Hippo, and despairing 
of his people, Augustine could not suspect what abundant seed he had 
sown for the future. His work could not perish. His ideas fell like 
living seed into the soil of Europe; and produced abundant fruit in 
cities and countries of which be had nevor even beard.” 

What but harm, I ask again, was brought to the true church in 
France by the revocation of the Edict of Nantes in 1685, after it had 
remained in force for sixty years ? Her best sons emigrated in despair, 
and the church was down-trodden and well nigh extirpated.* 

What but harm was done to the true church in Spain by the In¬ 
quisition, which during the period between 1483 and 1808 burned 31, 
912 persons for so-calied heresy, and subjected to tho severest pains and 
penalties 291,450 more; that court of demoniacal animus, which would 
not relax its rigour till, after a hundred and twenty years of blood, 
Protestant Christianity was exterminated? 

Tho seed blown away by this hurricane of persecution may have 
fallen into good ground in other parts of Europe, but in Spain the blood 
of the martyrs was not the seed of the Spanish church. 

What but barm was brought to the true church in Italy by the 
fierce ]>ersecution during the sixteenth century? I quote from the pre¬ 
face to a well-known book, Fivin dawn to dark in Italy : 11 One by one 
Italy’s contingent to the noble army of martyrs was dismissed heaven¬ 
ward, amid blood and fire wliich darkened the laud. Ruthless and 

* The following remarks made by one who was working amongst the lower class of the inha¬ 
bitants of Paris during the summer of the present year, may well be inserted here, as illus¬ 
trating an tho one hand the restrictive power of persecution, and on the other, the irresis¬ 
tible power of the pure Gospel. *'If it should please God to remove the grievous restric¬ 
tions on religious liberty which hinder the Gospel in France, 1 believe that there are few 
parts of the world where it would spread moro rapidly. There was no country I snpposo 
where the Gospel made more real progress at the first outbreak of the Reformation than 
this; not helped forward rs in England and Germany by tho civil power; but steadily 
asid rapidly growing Jot (he frst Jorly years in the face of atrocious persecution. And 
it is very observable, that it is was not till the Huguenots began to trust in their own 
strength and drew tho sword, that their cause decliued.” 
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bloody persecution (mark the words) was followed by a terrible retribu¬ 
tion of spiritual death” 

il The morning light is breaking,' 1 now over the hills and plains of 
China. A great persecution may quench the dawn and bring back night 
M As if a morning in June with all its music and sunshine, 
Suddenly paused in the sky, and fading slowly descended, 

Into the east again.” 

How often again by rigid exclusiveness, and refusal to recognize 
the diamond in the rugged rock, churches by persecution have driven 
their truest sons into nonconformity or into exile, and have suffered, not 
in numbers merely but in vitality and power. 

I quote the closing paragraphs of Marsden’s two volumes, in which 
with singluar ability and rare catholicity, he has narrated the history of 
the early and later Puritans. Speaking of the overthrow of the church 
of England, and the ejectment of two thousand of her clergy in a. d. 1642, 
and then of her sudden restoration, and the ejectment of two thousand of 
the Presbyterian clergy in a.d. 1662, he writes thus. What good resulted 
to either persecuting party, or to the church, or to the nation by persecu¬ 
tions? “ The Puritan party were the instruments of inflicting on the Epis¬ 
copal church an awful punishment; not altogether unmerited, but far 
beyond what her greatest faults deserved; but the moment of their 
truimph was that in which they seemed to be smitten with paralysis 
and the hand of death.” And again. a To the church of England the 
exclusion of the Nonconformists proved a melancholy truimph. God’s 
favour was withdrawn. London was twice kid waste,—by pestilence and 
then by Are. Religion in England was almost extinguished. And when 
after ninety years the Gospel was once more proclaimed in the church, 
and without her pale by Doddridge and Yenn, by Whitfield and the 
Wesleys, the tidings were received with all the surprise of novelty. 
When the Puritans were expelled, they carried with them the spiritual 
light of the Church of England ; and yet even amongst themselves, the 
light had become dim and the glory had departed. 

The return of liberty in 1688 did not revive the strength of the per¬ 
secuted party. It dwindled away, and became first cold and formal, then 
Arian, and at length Socinian. And as an historical fact, the vigorous 
dissent of modern times is a new creation,—springing from the days of 
Doddridge and Whitfield.” This strange anomaly meets us in the 
history of persecution,—that a strong and healthy church alone can 
well weather the storm of persecution : and that a strong and healthy 
church does not need persecution. Persecution though sometimes no 
doubt a simple trial of that grace (which by another apocrypha!, 
however true, saying, we are told that God never gives without 
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afterwards trying it), is yet I believe more often punitive. If the churches 
of old had not cooled in their zeal and love, and had not conformed to 
the world, perhaps the persecutions of Decius and of Diocletian would 
never have fallen. Is it inevitable for the churches thus to decline in 
time of peace and prosperity? No, surely! Why should not the 
picture given us in Acts is, be true in all ages of the Christian church, 
and true here in China? “Then had the churches rest throughout alt 
Judaea and Galilee and Samaria, and were edified ; and walking in the 
fear of the Lord, and in the comfort of the Holy Ghost, were multi¬ 
plied.” This is all wo can desire ,—edification and multiplication . And 
what were the conditions of this state of consolidation and growth ? Rest, 
not unrest; tho fear of God, the comfort of the Holy Ghost,—not per¬ 
secution. Although, therefore, we must expect perhaps more or less of 
persecution, and that, probably on a largo scale as Christianity advances 
in China (for to use one of Cawdray’s similes, “as tho sun, when in the 
midst of the day ho is highest, is then hottest; so likewise persecution 
is the companion of the pure and uncorrupt religion of Christ”), yet is 
it in nowise to be desired or prayed for. Let us pray for an outpouring 
of the Holy Ghost, not for an outpouring of the vials of jnnn’s malice 
and persecution. Let us pray with Zacharias,—that God would grant 
unto the the Chinese Christians, that they being delivered out of tho hand 
of their enemies, may serve Him without fear, in holiness before Him 
and righteousness (not necessarily with declension of zeal and love), all 
the days of their life. 

Thanks be to God, the future triumph of the church is sure. She 
may have to go througli five and wator, but she will surely be brought 
out into a wealthy place. 

Alas! how we miss, and shall continually miss, one voice which 
never failed to s))eak to us words of wisdom and of hope. I know not 
what view he (our departed brother Dr. Knowlton)* would have taken 
on this particular subject; but I remember well a conversation with 
him a short time before his removal, in which he spoke of the compa¬ 
ratively torpid state of the native churches, as his chief sorrow. He 
rests now from that and from every sorrow, and with what exultation 
will he awake ere long, refreshed from sleep, to see the Gospel every¬ 
where triumphant. He is but slumbering, as slumbered according to 
the ancient legend, the seven Ephesian youths. They were said to have 
fled to a cave during the persecution under Decius ; and after a sleep 
of two hundred years they awoke, amazed to find tho once hated and 
execrated religion of the cross now dominant in city and country. So 

* This paper was read at the first meeting of the Association after tho death of Dr. Knov.ltou 
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wifch our brother who has left us for a while; and so even now by the far- 
glancing eye of faith may ft be for us. Yet a little while, and notwith¬ 
standing all the malice of Satan, and all the hatred of man, notwith¬ 
standing, or by means of trial and persecution, and every' adverse in¬ 
fluence, the Gospel shall triumph in China, and in all lands, and Christ 
Jesus shall reign, king of kings and Lord of lords. 

Ningpo, October 6, 1874. 


SOME REMARKS ON A RECENT CORRESPONDENCE 
IN THE NORTH CHINA HERALD.* 

By Rev. G. E. Moole, 


'J'HE correspondence which has only recently closed on “ Christain 

Missions from a Chinese point of view,” has been in some resepects 
so interesting, that readers of the Recorder will perhaps not object to 
a few words with reference to it, by way of reminiscence. 

Missionaries of any experience are well aware, that the degree of 
privilege such as it is, possessed by Chinese converts to Christianity, 
under the treaties with western powers, is not without its injurious re¬ 
sults on the moral health of the communities of which they are mem¬ 
bers. And an expedient to obviate such results would no doubt be wel¬ 
comed by us all, if it could be shown to he feasible; even though we 
were stripped of that power and credit which the Chinese correspondent 
of the !Nortli-China Herald,—Mr. Chili, assumed to be so dear to us as a 
class. Without pretending to be move than human, I venture to think 
that obstinate prejudice had very little to do with leading most of us to 
conclude that Mr. C. had failed to offer any remedy for the evils, more 
or less, of the existing condition of things. 

At the outset I confess it was disappointing to find, that tho {l point 
of view” was scarcely, in any strict sense, “ Chinese’’ after all. 

It was damaged first of all, by passing the Chinese gentleman’s 
views though the medium of a translation. And besides this, it soon 
became apparent that he had access to foreign sources of opinion; and 
formed his views, not simply on the sages and scholars who had Assisted 
him in getting his degree, and whose writings define the true Chinese 
point of view, but on Barbarian writers besidespossibly Buckle on 
Civilization for statistics, and Comte, or however Congrevo and Brid¬ 
ges, for doctrine, communicated by his western acquaintance. His 


* We regret that it lias been found necessary to postpons tie publication of this paper, so 
long after the Correspondence to which it relcrs. That correspondence will probably be 
fresh in the minds of many of our tenders yet. Others of our readers may nevor hare 
seen it; but in any case, tho subject is one of more than mere ephemeral interest; and we 
are glad therefore now to present the views of our esteemed contributor.— Ed. 
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reasonings, in short, appeared to me hardly more originally Chinese, 
then those of Dr. Bridges himself, in his clever but fallacious Interna¬ 
tional Essay of six or seven years ago. 

It is true we hardly needed the assurance of the editor of the N. C. 
H. that Mr. C. was a bona fide Chinaman. The naivete with which he 
asked,—I think in his last letter,—whether the “ruling classes’' would 
quietly submit to the establishment in England of a Roman-catholic 
propaganda such as the great missionary organizations in China, was 
alone enough to settle that question, apart from points of style and 
manner throughout the letters. 

But a composition will suffer at the hands of the ablest transla¬ 
tor ; and when the present translator avowed himself to be also Mr. C.’s 
“ collaborates,” one felt that we might indeed have access to a Chinese 
point of view, but it was that of a Chinaman tainted or refined, as you 
please, by European liberalism, instead of the true Chinese undefiled. 

To come to the substance of the discussion. The points attempted 
to be made out by Mr. C. were, if I recollect rightly, two ; first, that 
the principal cause of the irritation against foreigners ou the part of 
Chinese of the ruling class, was not indeed Christianity, which at least 
ethically, was allowed to be good; but—the premium put upon conver¬ 
sion to Christianity, by those clauses of the treaties which guarantee 
protection for native converts ; and so, sanction interference on their 
behalf by ambassadors and consuls in case of persecution. And 
secondly, that the remedy for this irritation, lay in the removal of its 
cause, by the abrogation of all treaty-protection of religious persons 
as such; so that no Chinese whatever should have the right to appeal 
to foreigners, from his own rulers. 

It was urged that missionaries, as honest well-wishers to China, 
ought to recognize the injury done to the public by tho present system ; 
and taking blame to themselves on account of it, should do their best to 
induce their governments to renounce the obnoxious clauses:—at least 
for an experiment of a few years. Mr. C. ventured to predict a very 
fair amount of benevolent equity on the part of mandarins, iu dealing 
with questions of alleged persecution, if they were once sccutg from 
foreign interference. 

I think nothing of importance beyond those two points was at¬ 
tempted to be substantiated; although, as the discussion proceeded, 
certain expressions disparaging to Christian doctrine wero let fall, and 
having been reseuted, gave rise to a good deal of rather warm debate. 

The difficulty that suggested itself at once in tho way of adopting 
tho “ Chinese point of view,” was that the special privileges of native 
Christians can occasion, after all, but a vory small fraction of the an- 
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noyance which Chinese of the upper classes feel towards their foreign 
guests or lodgers. 

It these privileges were cancelled to-morrow, there would still re¬ 
main the system of exterritoriality; than which anything more galling 
to an ancient and proud people can scarcely be imagined. Here i9 a 
nation, possessed of laws and regular government centuries before our 
English ancestors dreamt of them, who nevertheless have been told, by 
the provisions of half-a-dozen treaties, that their courts of justice are 
bo deficient in the first elements of equity, that our governments decline 
to entrust them with the life and liberty of the meanest of us all. 

However, in searching for causes of irritation at present, it is surely 
worth the while to enquire what actually occasioned or precipitated the 
quarrels which have already occurred between England, for example, 
and China. Had Christianity, or, to speak strictly to Mr. C.’s allega¬ 
tion,—had special privileges accorded to native Christians anything 
whatever to do with either of those quarrels ? 

For the first of them, however, one may hold the scales between 
Chinese exclusiveness and mandarin extortion on the one band, and 
English cupidity on the other, which introduced with bayonets as a 
trade-staple, the drug which has hardly been less mischievous to whole¬ 
some commerce, than to human health and morals. It was commerce, 
and not religion in any sense whatever, that furnished both the real and 
ostensible cause of war. 

The second was due to perfectly similar causes. And although the 
French alliance imported into it the religious element, it was not in such 
a manner as to confirm in any degree Mr. C.’s positionsince the persecu¬ 
tions and murders for which the French sought redress, had beeu perpe¬ 
trated, not under a state of treaty protection, but in regions and at a time 
in which no protection had been claimed or afforded by foreign powers- 

It would be idle to deny to Mr. C., as a Chinaman, an acquaint¬ 
ance with Chinese opinion and sentiment greater than we can possess. 
But on his part, he ought not to be indifferent to the fact, that, of the 
two wars which unhappily have been fought between China and western 
powers, neither owed its outbreak to that cause from which springs, 
according to him, the most serious part of the irritation that notoriously 
exists, and threatens danger to both parties, up to this moment. 

Granting howover, for argument’s sake, that he is right in his 
account of the origin of the mischief, what would Mr. C. do to remove it ? 

“Abrogate,” he says, “the clauses which bind China to protect 
pative Christians from persecution, and so give occasion to mission¬ 
aries and consuls to interfere in our native courts, iu purely native 
pases, and there will be no more trouble.” 
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Now what missionaries and converts fear in the native courts is 
not so much the animosity of the mandarin, as the absolute uncertainty 
of the justice be administers. 

In one of his letters, X. Y. Z. mentioned an interdict with penal 
consequences suddenly laid upon a Taouist temple at Ningpo during tiie 
past summer. Two or three years ago Buddhist convents in the same 
city were summarily closed, the monks arrested and beaten, and traffic 
in Buddhist 1 indulgences ’ made penal; on the sole authority of the 
che-heen for the time being. 

As to the minor sects,—some political, but somo also purely ascetic 
and religious,—they are dealt with from time to time in the same ar¬ 
bitrary manner. More than once in my experience, members of one of 
these ascetic communities, the Wu-wei keaou, have made proposals to 
be received by us as converts; their motive appearing, upon enquiry, to 
be simply the wish to obtain foreign protection from mandarin extor¬ 
tion under which they were suffering. One instance occurred before 
the Tien-tsin treaties were signed. In each case, when they found wo 
could give them no admittance upou such terms, the release of their 
brethren from prison was purchased by heavy bribes, and the matter 
dropped. 

No doubt these religions and sects are all disparaged and con¬ 
demned by the orthodox,—for example, in that authorized manual of 
Chinese faith and duty, the Sacred Edict. But they are nevertheless 
so far tolerated, and in the case of the principal religions, actually 
patronized by both emperor and mandarins, that interference such as 
has been mentioned is cruel, even where it is not obviously venal. 

For the immorality alleged to be connected with tho temple fes¬ 
tivals, the remedy for that,—since it is id no sense sanctioned by the re¬ 
ligious codes,—would surely be, not spasmodic repression, but an honest 
inspection of the convents, if such things were possible undor a man¬ 
darin government. 

Missionaries and converts apprehend interferences at least as ar¬ 
bitrary, cruel, and venal in their case, as they see taking placo in the 
affairs of the patronized and widely influential communities of Buddha 
and Laou-keun. And, treaty or no treaty, missionaries will never stand by 
and see their converts harassed whilst they as Englishmen aro protected. 

Now I venture to think that their intercessions, in such a condition 
of things, on the bare ground of humanity, would move reluctant con¬ 
suls and ministers more, instead of less, effectually than those which 
they now occasionally address to them, backed and yet regulated by 
ambiguously-worded clauses, which are interpreted always as mnch as 
possible in the sense of Mr. C. 
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Besides which, public opinion now at length begins to make itself 
heard in China ; and I do not doubt that Mr. C. himself, in the Shwi- 
paouy or some suitable vehicle, would soon appear on the side of the 
persecuted, with appeals to jus and /as, as earnest and honest, but withal 
quite as irritating to the ruling classes, as those which his friend made 
the other day, in the matter of the unhappy Chih-Ii player, when in the 
clutches of the Canton guild and the che-heen of Sbanghae. 

X. Y. Z. insisted that Roman-catholic and Protestant missions 
must be looked at separately; and, notwithstanding Mr. C.’s peremptory 
demur, there seems to be reason in the claim, at least in a discussion 
like the present; both in respect of the origin of the protection extend¬ 
ed to the Romanists, and in respect of the official position and rank 
assumed by their ecclesiastics, and the exemptions and privileges 
demanded for their converts. In this city, for instance, I am assured 
that Roman-catholic artizans refuse to pay their 11 footing ” in the trade 
guilds, and are sustained in this by their priests. Our people never 
dream of such a privilege, or, if they do, are soon told their mistake. 

Mr. 0. appeared,—but perhaps only appeared,—to think of us mis¬ 
sionaries as accustomed to act together, and with considerable energy, 
in public affairs. 

So far as I know, the only occasion on which Protestant mission¬ 
aries in all parts of China co-operated in this way, was the memorable 
one, when they drew down upon themselves no little obloquy, by join¬ 
ing in a warm protest against the opium trade. Nevertheless many of 
us are so much alive to the mischief occasioned by the attraction to us 
of insincere converts, by the hope of treaty protection, that, if wo 
could see anything hopeful in Mr. C.’s proposition, we should do our 
best to support it; even though we do not agree with him, that the ex¬ 
isting animosity is due in any considerable degree to religious senti¬ 
ment, or to jealousy of privileges afforded to Christians. 

The above considerations were all, I think, brought forward by 
Lacon and X.Y.Z. in their replies to Mr. C.; particularly by the latter. 
It was to be regretted, that the discussion was allowed in some degree 
to wander from the real issue, and in a fragmentary aud therefore 
unsatisfactory manner to touch on the infinitely important question 
of the truth aud divinity of Christianity itself. 

Mr. C. having let fall the phrase,—“ strange and incomprehensible 
doctrines,” and having assured us that without artificial support, Chris¬ 
tianity would never win its way in China, Lacon was provoked ap¬ 
parently, to the retort that whereas coolies receive and understand 
Christianity, it amounted to a confession of inferiority, ou the part of 
an educated Confuciaqist, to speak in this way of its doctrines. 
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Mr. C.’snot very powerful letters had all the disadvantage of 
coming to us,—as his respondent’s replies must have come to him,— 
through the medium of an interpreter; and I could have wished, I 
confess, that the disparaging phrase had been allowed to pass for what 
it was worth, under such circumstances. Lacon hardly needs to be 
reminded, that the essential doctrines of Christianity are in fact per se 
1 straDge and incomprehensible’ after all. 

Neither our unlearned converts, nor ourselves, nor our greatest 
human leader and example, St Paul, ever apprehended one of them by 
the force of natural or cultivated intellect, but by the help of the Holy 
Ghost;—a Being whom, blessed be God, we think we know and have 
communion with ; and whose aid is indispensable by the most accom¬ 
plished intellect, as by the rudest who would be initiated into that 
first principle of Christianity,—namely “that Jesus is the Lord.” (I 
Corinth, xii. 3.) St. Paul’s intellect and culture were, I suppose, as keen 
and as finished when he approached Damascus, a persecutor, as when 
he left it an apostle. But his insight into the “love that passeth know¬ 
ledge,”—into “the unsearchable .riches of Christ,” was very different. 
In the interval he had in fact been “born again of water and of the 
Holy Ghost.” As wo all acknowledge these things, I regretted the 
sarcasm about the comparative intelligence of our coolie converts and 
our critic Mr. C. 

How little,—though “the veil ” is, we trust, taken from our hearts, 
do wo yet know of the ‘length and breadth and depth and height’ of 
that love which is all our hope, as it is also our pattern ! 

Lacon’s remark called up ‘Translator,’ tvho,—to show its fallacy, 
and convict our friend, of either ignorance or unfairness,—thought it 
desirable to quote Buckle on the prevalence of scepticism. This, alas! 
was scarcely necessary. Lacon and all of us know to our sorrow, that 
‘ belief in our report ’ is very far from being the rule at home or abroad; 
and, in particular, that at home, neology, rationalism, forethought, 
scepticism and similar names include a very large number of nominal 
Christians educated and uneducated too. 

But statistics are inevitably fallacious if taken only on one side of 
a question. And, thank God, this very nineteenth century, of deve¬ 
loping and expanding science, has witnessed, on the other side, a very 
great and manifest growth of Christian belief, under and notwith¬ 
standing the searching glare of the scientific light whicli some expect to 
enervate it. 

Not to speak of whole provinces, if not kingdoms, now permeated 
with evangelical teaching, in which there was hardly a sound or a letter 
of such teaching at the beginning of the century, England itself seventy 
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years ago, and still more a hundred and forty years ago, was almost 
non-Christian as compared with her condition now, after a century of 
the scientific ordeal. I do not mean non-Christian in respect of mora¬ 
lity or humanity; our advance in which might be ascribed, though in¬ 
accurately, to scieuce rather than to religion. But in respect of serious 
and intelligent acceptance of distinctive Christain doctrine, the Chris¬ 
tianity of England is vastly in advance of its situation in 1800, and yet 
more so of that seventy years earlier still. 

Detail is out of the question in this paper. But contrast the tone,— 
whatever may be thought of the issues,—of the late debates in parlia¬ 
ment on the regulation of public worship, with that of Wilberforce’s 
earlier days, when it was scarcely parliamentary to quote the Bible. 
And compare the character for serious profession of Christianity, borne 
by a number of contemporary statesmen, including three successive 
lord chancellors; of whom two, liberals, have been Sunday-school 
teachers nearly all their lives,—with the times of which Bishop Butler 
sadly wrote, that ‘ it was come, he knew not how, to be taken for grant¬ 
ed by many persons, that Christianity was not so much as a subject of 
enquiry, hut now at length was discovered to be fictitious. 1 Make a 
few comparisons of this kind, and, faith in God’s word apart, I think 
we may feel satisfied that dogmatic Christianity has lost no real ground, 
by that which missionaries as a body desire and hail as cordially as 
‘ Translator’ can do,—the advance of social and material science. 1 God¬ 
liness hath the promise of the life that now is and of that which is to 
come;’ and God’s mind is written in both His hooks, the book of His works 
and the book of His word, though brightest- and clearest in the latter .— 

With regard to the possibility of Christianity winning its way in 
China, with or without artificial support, it may be interesting to refer 
to a notice of the census of Madras as classified by the Sanitary Com¬ 
missioner, Mr. Cornish, F. R. C. S., extracted from the Friend of India 
in the Church Missionary Intelligencer of last August. 

This census shews the following facts : (1), that the population of 
the Madras presidency,—exclusive of Travancore and Cochin,—had 
risen from twenty-two millions to thirty-one millions in the twenty years 
ending with 1871. During that period a census has been taken every 
five years,—and the rates of periodical increase are as follows:— 

(2) , In the first five years, 3.7 per cent; in the next, 7.8; in the next, 
7.6; in the last, 16 per cent! 

(3) , The actual increase in fifteen years, and the increase per cent , 
are as follows:— 
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Census of Madras Presidency, analyzed. 


creed. 

1856 

1871 

INCREASE 

PER CENT. 

Christians... 

328,666 

545,120 

51 

Mohammedans. 

1,352,992 

1,866,363 

33 

Hindus. 

20,726,197 

29,160,807 

37 


On this it may be remarked, that two considerable provinces, 
—Cochin and Travaucore, in which Christians, Syrian, Protestant and 
Romanist, are numerous,—are omitted in the computation ; that of the 
aggregate number of Christians stated above as existing in 1871, up¬ 
wards of four-fifths were Roman-catholics; that the numbers of both 
communities are below those shewn by the annual tables of the 
Romanist missions, and the ‘careful’ quinquennial ‘enumerations’ of 
the Protestant Christians; aud lastly that, as the Sauitary Inspector 
states, he finds the greater rate of increase among the Christians is due 
to “ the spread of Christianity among the natives of Iudia, aud not to 
any considerable additions to the European or Eurasiau population.” 

It may be worth while to add, though it is well known to readers of 
the Recorder, that the attitude of the British government,—at one time 
from mistaken motives distinctly hostile to the spread of Christianity 
in India,—is even now strictly and carefully neutral; so that no sort 
of premium or privilege attaches to the profession of Christianity. 

Hangchow, 


IN MEMORIAM. 

Mrs. LUCY E. C. STARR LORD. 

fJVHIS excellent woman, the wife of E. C. Lord, who lias been for many 
years a missionary, and latterly U. S. Consul at Ningpo, died at her 
residence on the 27th of February last, after an illness somewhat pro¬ 
tracted, but which,—until within the last few weeks,—was not such as 
to give occassion for serious apprehension. In the early part of the 
past summer she had a severe attack of ophthalmia, which weakened 
her good a deal for a time, and may have done her permanent injury in 
unfitting her for the trying season which followed. However, she 
passed through the summer in tolerable health; but in the early part 
of autumn she suffered some from fever, which at that timo was very 
prevalent in the place. Finding herself a good deal run down, she 
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yielded to the wish of her friends to go to Sbanghae for a little change ; 
and spent most of the month of October there very pleasantly, and, we 
hoped, profitably, in the family of her kind friends Dr. and Mrs. Yates. 
At the close of the month she returned home ; not strong, but stronger, 
and with fair prospect, we thought, of 60 on regaining her usual strength. 
But our fond hopes in this respect were not to be realized. She was 
evidently improved so far as concerned her febrile symptoms; but an¬ 
other difficulty,—diarrhoea,—which had first appeared and troubled 
her slightly once or twice while at Sbanghae, kept troubling her now 
and then after her return to Ningpo. In this way she continued for, the 
next two or three months, sometimes better and sometimes not so well; 
but generally able to be about, and always hoping to be better soon. 
By this time, however, the result of the conflict was against her. She 
had grown thinner and weaker; and the difficulty above referred to, 
if it was not worse, was little if any better. She was now obliged to 
give up her usual walks, though she still kept about the house ; and 
it was hardly more than ten days that she was confiued to her room, 
and only three that she kept her bed. She herself thought almost to 
to tlie last, that she should get well; and one can hardly say that 
there appeared any sufficient reason for thinking otherwise, except 
that she was continually getting weaker. She suffered litttle or no 
pain; and her diarrhoea latterly seemed better rather than worse. 
She was cheerful and hopeful to the last, desiriug to live for her work, 
and for those whom she loved ; but ready to die if God so willed it. He 
did so will it; and she has gone. 

The subject of this brief sketch, Lucy E. Collins, was born in the 
city of Boston, Mass., on the 27th day of July, 1828. While yet a child, 
her parents removed to the state of Illinois, which was then in the far 
west, a distance,—measured by the time it took to travel it,—nearly as 
great as that which now girdles the earth. Here in Griggsville, Pike 
County, a land of sunshine, a land of prairies, and a land of flowers, 
she found her early home. Here, in health and comfort, under the 
training of au amiable, pious, and judicious mother, she grew up into 
girlhood and womanhood. And here, at the age of twenty-two, she 
married, left the homo of her childhood and youth, the home of parental 
love and cave, and entered into the stem work and hard battle of life. 
She married the Rev. William Starr, a young man then settled over 
the congregational church of which she and her parents were members. 
Hot long after their marriage, Mr. Starr was called to take charge of 
the congregational church in Elgin in the same state. Here he remained 
until his death, which occurred in 1854, some four years after their 
marriage. 
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Only a few weeks before this event she had been summoucd tolior 
early home to bury her mother,—that mother whom sho had all her lifo 
long so fondly loved, aud to whom her heart still clung with all the 
freshness of childhood, and with all the streugth of niaturer years. In 
the removal of this excellent mother sho sustained a creat loss, and sho 
felt it most keenly. Ah I she little thought while her tears were yet fall¬ 
ing, aud her heart still yearning over her mother’s grave, how soon 
this great sorrow was to be swallowed up in another greater still 1 But 
so it was. They had returned to their own home but a few weeks before 
death came there, and took from it the dear one to whom she had 
given her heart, aud to whom she had consecrated her lifo. ct 0 death, 
where is they sting? 0 grave, where is they victory?” The dying 
may say this, who die to live and love in a better sphere. But the 
living, what shall they say? Has death for them no sting?—the grave 
no victory ? Let them answer who have stood face to face with these 
destroyers, and'who in tears and pain have been forced to resign the 
dear ones whom they so much loved, and on whom they so much leaned. 

Mrs. Starr, after her husband’s death, returned to her early, home. 
Her father was still there to welcome her ; and much he needed her to 
cheer and bless that home for him. There was also there a dear 
sister, her only living one; and she was now in a sick and dyinff corn 
ditiou, and needed much a sister’s love and a sister’s care. Thus with 
sorrow God gave her labor; and labor is one of tho best remedies for 
grief. So God is merciful, not only when lie gives to the weary rest, 
but when ho gives to tho restless toil. Into this labor she entered with 
all her native energy, aud with that unselfish whole-hearted devotion 
that characterized her everywhere, and in everything that she under¬ 
took. It was not long that sbo could minister to the sick and dying 
one. The grave soon claimed her sister as it had claimed her mother 
and her husband ; and in tho course of a few years it was so ordered 
(her father having married again), that there was no necessity for her 
remaining longer at home, should thero bo any urgent call for her 
services elsewhere. 

There was such a call, and she was quick to hear it. It came from 
hospitals which rampant war was now filling with sick and wounded 
soldiers. But in speaking of this part of her life, tho writer prefers to 
use the language of another. It is found in one of those volumes that 
appeared at the dose of the war, describing the services of some of the 
many noble women who distinguished themselves during it, by their 
patriotic and philanthropic labors. Tho article quoted from com¬ 
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“ Mrs. Lucy E. Starr. 

u In the early period of the civil war, this lieroic woman left her 
home in Griggsville, Illinois, came to St. Lonis aud offered her services 
to the Western Sanitary Commission, as a nurse in the hospitals. She 
was already known as a person of excellent Christian character, of 
education and refinement, of real practical ability, the widow of a 
deceased clergyman, and full of the spirit of kindness and patriotic 
sympathy towards our brave soldiers in the field. Her services were 
gladly accepted, and she entered at once upon her duties as a nurse in 
the Fifth Street Hospital at St. Louis, which was in charge of the ex¬ 
cellent Dr. John T. Hodgen, an eminent surgeon of that city. 

“ For nearly two years Mrs. Starr served as nurse in this hospital, 
having charge of one of the special diet kitchens, and ministering with 
her own hands to the sick aud wounded inmates. In these services the 
great kindness of her manners, the cheerful and hopeful spirit that 
animated her, the words of sympathy and encouragement she gave her 
patients, and the efficiency and excellence of everything she did, won 
for her. a large measure of esteem aud confidence, and made her a fa¬ 
vorite nurse with the authorities of the hospital, and with the sick and 
wounded who received her ministrations aud care. Small in stature, 
it was wonderful how much labor she was able to accomplish, and how 
she was sustained by a soul full of noble purposes and uudoubting faith. 

“ In the autumn of 1863, Mrs. Starr was needed by the Western 
Sanitary Commission, to take the position of Matron of tho Soldiers’ 
Home at Memphis, to have charge of tho domestic arrangements of 
the institution, and to extend a true hospitality to the many invalid 
soldiers going on furlough to their homes or returning to the hospitals, 
or to their regiments, passing through Memphis on their way. The 
number thus entertained sometimes reached as high as three hundred 
and fifty in one day. The average daily number for two years and a half 

was oue hundred and six.In the internal management of this 

institution, and in the kind hospitality extended to the soldiers, Mrs. 
Starr was doing a congenial work. For two years she filled this posi¬ 
tion with groat fidelity and success, and to the highest satisfaction of 
those who placed her there, and of all who were the guests of the Home. 
At the end of this service, on tho closing of the Home, tho Superinten¬ 
dent, in his final report to the Western Sanitary Commission, makes this 
acknowledgment of her services :—‘It would not only be improper 
but unjust, not to speak of the faithfulness and hearty cooperation of 
the excellent and much-esteemed Matron, Mrs. Lucy E. Starr. Her 
mission has been full of trials and discouragements, yet she has patient¬ 
ly and uncomplainingly struggled through them all; and during my 
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frequent absences she has cheerfully assumed the entire responsibility of 
the Home. Her Christian forbearance aud deep devotion to the cause 
of humanity have won the admiration of all who have como within 
the sphere of her labors.’ 

“ On the closing of the Soldiers’ Home, Mrs. Starr became con¬ 
nected with an institution for the care of suffering refugees aud freed- 
men at Memphis, under the patrouage of the Freedinen's Aid Coin- 
mission of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

<c Thus she continued to be a worker for tbe suffering soldiers of 

© 

of the Union army from the beginning to the end of the war; and when 
peace had cotue, devoted herself to the poor and suffering refugees and 
freedmen, whom tho war had driven from their homes aud reduced to 
misery and want. With a wonderful fortitude, endurance and hero¬ 
ism she persevered in her faithfulness to the end; and through the fu¬ 
ture of her life on earth aud in heaven, those whom she had comforted 
and relieved of their sorrows aud distresses will constitute for her a 
crown of rejoicing ; and their tears of gratitude will be the brightest 
jewels in her diadem.” 

During the long and unremitted services referred to in the above 
extracts, the health of this indefatigable laborer had seriously suffered, 
not only from severe aud incessant toil, but from climatic influences, 
and above all from the poisoned atmosphere in which much of her work 
was necessarily done. And it was during this period and in these services, 
no doubt, that the fatal seeds were sown which ripened in her early death. 
On finishing her work in Memphis she was too ill for soino time to 
labor anywhere. In tho mean time she had buried her father, and 
now she alone was left. The home of her childhood and youth,—tho 
home where all her family had lived, and where all but herself had 
died,—was left; and it was left for her to occupy. She went to it, 
walked through it, aud wandered about; but it was too desolate to be 
endured. So she left it for strangers, and turned herself away, home¬ 
less aud friendless, into the wide wide world. Homeless? Yes. 
Friendless ? No,—not friendless; for God had given her the power 
to make friends wherever she went. 

From this time on to the year 1870, she found occupation, as soon 
as her health was sufficiently restored to undertake it, in important 
positions, where she made herself useful, aud won the confidence and 
esteem of those about her. In the mean time her heart had become 
turned towards the mission field ; and when the door opeued to her in 
that direction she gladly entered it- She was sent out in the summer 
of 1870 by the Woman’s Union Missionary Society in New York, to 
tako charge of their Mission Home in Peking. On arriving in China, 
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she and her associate, Miss North, were detained in Shanohae through 
tiie autumn and winter, owing to tho unsettled state of things conse¬ 
quent on the Tientsin massacre. In the early spring they went on to 
Peking; where she remained,—doing such work as she was able to do, 
aud bearing such burdens as she found to bear,—until tho spring of 
1873, w hen she was married to Mr. Lord, and removed to Ningpo. 

On reaching Ningpo she found abundance of work,—work con¬ 
genial, and work in which she took a deep and lively interest. Sho 
entered upon it with great energy and with real efficiency. Her work, 
as she considered it, was first to make around her a pleasant home, a 
home of health, comfort, and hospitality; and then to do what lay in 
her power for the physical, moral, and religious improvement of the 
Chinese brought under her influence. In this latter work there wore 
difficulties of course; aud in her case these were increased by the cir¬ 
cumstance of her slight acquaintance with the Ningpo dialect. But she 
met these difficulties with a steady hand and a stout heart. Her aim in 
everything was high; and she never shrank from toil and care, when toil 
and care seemed needed ; it is quite possible even that there w'ere times 
when she took upon herself too much. There was one at least who 
feared so, and who often importuned her to restrain her ardor, and 
for no reason to undertake anything but what she felt satisfied she 
could do without injurious fatigue. And this no doubt was her own 
wish, and her own purpose. But alas I who, that has a heart to work, 
can always,—where so much needs to be done,—keep from doing too 
much ? It is not however intended to be intimated by this remark, that 
Mrs. Lord’s illness aud death are directly traceable to any unusual 
toil or hardship connected with her labors at Ningpo. Ou the contrary, 
a medical friend acquainted with her and her past history would trace 
them to remoter causes, more particularly to her labors iu hospitals on 
the banks of the Mississippi. But life and death are mysteries, which 
are but little understood: and perhaps the wisest among us are but 
poorly prepared to tell us, wheu our loved ones die, wiiy it was 60 , or 
how it could have been otherwise.—0 Death ! 

u We know when moons shall wane, 

"When summer birds from far shall cross the sea, 

When autumn’s hue shall tinge tho golden gram ; 

But who shall teach us when to look for thee? 

Is it when spring’s first gale, 

Comos forth to whisper whore the violets lie? 

Is it when roses in our paths grow pale ? 

They have one season ; all are ours to die! ” 

Yes, 
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“ Leaves have their time to fall, 

And flowers to wither at the north wind’s broath, 

And stars to set; but all, 

Thou hast all seasons for thine own, 0 Death I ” 

After what has been said, it is presumed that no labored analysis 
of the character of this noble woman, will be deemed necessary. The 
chief elements of her character,—her patriotism, her philanthropy, her 
benevolence, her intelligence, her piety, her energy, her tact, her 
devotion, her gentleness, her cheerfulness, her hopefulness, and, crown¬ 
ing all, her deep, unselfish, tender love,—have all passed beforo us. 
A character in which so many and so noble virtues were blended, one 
scarcely need say, could hardly have failed to fit her to fill with 
usefulness and houor almost any sphere in life. And we know that 
it did fit her eminently for that sphere in which the providence of God 
placed her. She was called to a great work. She did it, and did it well; 
and her service when done was no doubt acknowledged before the 
angels of God, in those sweet words that fell so long ago in promise 
from our Saviour’s lips: “Well done, good and faithful servant, 
enter thou into the joy of thy Lord,”—an acknowledgment which 
those ministering spirits, that had so long watchod her in her toil, and 
tears,'and pain, must have heard with joy, and smiling cried : “Amen !” 
Nor they alone; but thousands of the once poor, the sick, and the 
suffering whom she had served and blessed, some still on earth and 
some already in heaven, could tboy have heard it, would have added 
with deeper joy, and with loud acclaim: “Amen! Amen!” “Blessed, 
are the dead which die in the Lord from henceforth: Yea, saith the Spirit, 
that they may rest from their labours; and their works do follow them.” 
We weep; but our tears are not for the dear cues at rest. We know 
that the harp and the crown are far better tbau the cross and the pain. 
We weep not for them,—we weep for ourselves alone. Our tears may 
be selfish. Be it so ; who are not selfish in their hours of grief ? Our 
heart treasures,—those so near and dear to us,—how can we give them 
up but in tears and pain? Yes in tears aud pain } but not in despair. 
We part indeed, but not for ever. Love, like the soul, is deathless, and 
lives beyond the grave. In the true home of love our dear ones await 
us; and we shall soon greet them tbore. 
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Sir,— 

A passage in Dr. Bretsclmeider’s interesting translation of Ch'ang- 
chWs Itinerary, in your Journal for September-October (p 248), has 
suggested a solution of a remaining difficulty in the interpretation of 
Marco Polo’s geography; I mean in regard to the region which he 
calls Chingintalas, Chindrfiintalas, Glunghintalas &c. according to va¬ 
rious readings. These various readings may imply also very different 
pronunciations; e. g. Tch'ingh'in, Kinghin , Tchintchin, Ghinghin. I 
adopted as probable the reading Tcbinghin or Tchigin. But Dr. Bret- 
sclmeider’s translation suggests to me that the real form should bo 
Kin-kin or Ghin-ghin , and that it is the same with the Kien-Hen chart of 
his traveller. Dr. B. has justly pointed out the identity of the Kien- 
Hen chau with the Kem-kem-jut of the Persiau historian Bashid-uddtu. 

Rashid couples the territory of the Kirghiz with Kem-kem-jut, 
but defines the region embracing both somewhat elaborately: “ On 

one side (qu. S. E. ?) it bordered on the Mongol country ; on a second 
(N. E. ?) it was hounded by the Selenga; on a third (N.) by tbe great 
river called Angara, which flows on the coniines of Jbir-Sibir (i. e. Si¬ 
beria) ; on a fourth side by the territory of the Naimaus. This great 
country contained marry towns and, villages , as well as many nomad in¬ 
habitants.” (This is taken from D'ohsson, Hist, des Mongols, but I can¬ 
not at the moment give the page.) Dr. Bretsclraeider’s traveller 
speaks of Kien-kien chau as a country where good iron was found , 
where squirrels (grey ?) abounded, and where wheat was cultivated. 
Other notices quoted by him show that it lay to the S. E. of the Kir¬ 
ghiz country, and had its name from the Kien or Ken R. quc. the Up¬ 
per Yenisei ? 

Turning to Polo, the chief poiuts about his Kurkin- talas (assum¬ 
ing that form as we lawfully may), are that it contains numerous towns 
and villages; that it has at its northern extremity excellent mines of 
steel; and that it contains asbestos. The asbestos is not mentioned by 
Rashid or Ch'ang-cbhiu, but it is mentioned by Martini, as found “in 
the Tartar country of Tangu ” (uot Tangutf which I apprehend to be the 
2'angmi-oh mountains to the south of the Upper Yeuisei valley. And 
we see that CUang-chhm mentions the good iron, whilst Rashid speaks 
of the numerous towns and villages, —the latter an indication which we 
should by no means expect in such a position. 

As regards Polo’s indications of position, it is sufficient to say, that 
the position which was assigned to Chingintalas in my Polo Itinerary 
Map (No. iv) merely requires to be shifted a very little due north, to 
make it suit Kem-kem-jut. I look on the identity as almost Q. E. D., 
and in dealing with such identifications, nono is ever quite satisfactory 
till we find the term historically used in the literature of the period. 
This we now find. 

Palermo, January 22 d, 1875. 
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Dear Sir,— 

I shall feci greatly obliged if you will kindly find space for the 
following letter ot thanks, to those gentlemen, who so kindly helped me 
in drawing up my two papers entitled Zaitun Iicsearchcs. 

I have first to thank the Rev. Dr. Talmage and other members of 
the Dutch Reformed Church for their kindness, in giving me access to 
the valuable local histories contained in their library. 

I have also to thank the Rev. Carstairs Douglas, LL. D. and 
other members of the Presbyteriau Mission Dr. Douglas especially, 
for many important suggestions; aud the other gentlemen for their kind¬ 
ness in affording me quarters at their mission stations, both in the 
Chin-chew and Chang-ehow prefectures. 

I am equally indebted to the members of the London Mission, for 
kind help and assistance at Chang-ehow. 

lam greatly indebted to Yeb Wen-lan, the sub-commissioner of the 
Imperial Arsenal at Foochow, who placed at my disposal many rare 
and costly Chinese works, without which it would have been impossible 
for me to have satisfactorily completed my researches. 

I remain, dear Sir, 

Yours faithfully, 

Amoy, 1st March , 1875. Geo. Phillips. 

- 


Dear Sir,— 

On a visit a short time since, to tho $g fljjj Pth-luh t'ung on the 
J5g iJj Lew s/rarc, I saw a statue of Confucius; his face and hands were 
paiuted ebony black. I have made enquiry of several natives, and 
they say the color is correct. If this is the case, one is led to doubt his 
nationality as being a Chinese, and even go so far as to presume that he is 
thus made to represent none other than Nimrod. I shall be glad to know 
if this is the case elsewhere, and whether an explanation can be given. 

Sincerely yours, 

PO-YEANG. 

■ ■ ■■■*■•» 

My dear Sir,— 

We were much discouraged at the close of 1874, by a roview of 
our progress in this city and in the country round, during the twelve 
months that had passed. The number of baptisms in most of the 
missions was decidedly below the average; and the masses of the heathen 
were still wrapped in deep sleep. 

I felt all the more strongly, on this account, the encouragement 
afforded by two cases, which I will very briefly narrate, in which the 
triumphant power of the gospel was shown in the face of the sorest 
trial aud the most paralyzing difficulties. In October last, I visited a 
small walled town on tho sea-shore near Nimrod Sound, in which place 
about a year ago, we succeeded in renting a small room for preaching. 

The object of my visit in October, was to baptize the first fruit of 
evangelistic work in that town, a small farmer residing in the suburbs. 
He had been laid aside and brought very low by the typhoid fever 
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which raged so fearfully in all this neighbourhood last autumn. On 
my arrival, I was told that he was too weak to walk, but that he would 
soon be at the chapel. Presently he appeared, carried in an inverted 
square table by bis soil and nephew. While I was waiting for his 
arrival, I heard a remarkable testimony to the power of the gospel 
spontaneously given by a heathen- “The doctrine yon preach," said 
this man (an educated man in easy circumstances), “ is excellent.” 
‘‘ Where did you hear it ? ” I asked. “ I have never heard it,” he replied, 
but I have seen it. I know a man, formerly the pest and the terror 
of his neighbourhood, a man with a violent tomper, quarrelsome, meddle¬ 
some, and an opium-smoker. lu two quarrels, he had shed blood? and 
he was more like a wild beast than a man. Well, this doctriue took hold 
of him ; aud strauge to say, he lias become geutle and forbearing; he 
has broken off his opium, and is quite a different being ” I have since 
learnt from Mr. Galpiu, that this man (now connected with his mission, 
and converted I believe at a station ojveued by Dr. Parker some few 
years ago) is all that my heathen informant described him to be. 

Well, my frieud, the applicant for baptism, arrived in his primitive 
sedan. I bold service in the small chapel, completely filled with the 
fellow-townsmen of this Christian Chinaman. He gladly confessed 
faith in Christ crucified before them all; and from that day forward 
be was a marked man. What good will he gain by his Christianity ? ” 
Ah, what good indeed! within a month he died. Quite alone; too 
late to send for the catechist who lived ten miles off, he died in 
peace. il i must wait then,” ho said, * { till I meet him in heaven.” 
Before the catechist could arrive our brother was already buried. 
And here observe the triumph of the gospel. His only son, who 
hitherto had been indifferent about religion,—and whoso interest, 
if evor it had existed, might have been supposed to be crushed out 
by ins father’s untimely death,—now came forward boldly as a 
Christian. Single-handed, he braved the displeasure of his numerous 
relatives who assembled for the funeral; and all was conducted with¬ 
out any idolatrous adjunct whatsoever. He expresses a wish now 
for baptism. A few days afterwards I visited another out-station 
to the north of Ningpo; and I was requested by a woman who has 
long been a waveror, to receive her as a candidate for baptism. 
While I was speaking to her, her two eldest sons came up,—lads of 
fourteen and twelve years of age respectively. I noticed them, and then 
passed on. To my dismay I heard a few days afterwards, that on the 
very day following my visit and the determination of this poor woman 
to become a Christian, her second son was seized with fever, and died. 
Surely this blow, this untimely death, must crush out the little faith in 
the mother's heart! So I thought; but it was not so. Deeply sorrowing, 
she yet acknowledged God’s wisdom and God’s sovereignty; and did 
not relax in her desire for baptism. I baptized her last January. 

I cannot but trust that in these tiro cases, it will be found through 
the power of the spirit of love and holiness, that the love of the Saviour 
is u strong as death.” 

Yours faithfully, 

A. E. Moule. 


Ningpo, March 11,1S75. 
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I’. S- I have just received tidings of fin old woman wlio was baptized last January. She 
was taken ill itliuoit immediately after, and is now 1 feur, on her death bed ; hot the "Chinese 
catechist who visited her yesterday writes to me:—“Thank God her soul is stedfust iu the 
faith ; site said herself to me, l I am almost every uiomont thinking oftlio Lord.' ’’ 


M? Dear Sir,— 

It was only a short time ago that I had the pleasure of seeing for 
the first time the article on the tablet of Si-an lit, published in vol. v, 
No. ii, of the Journal of the Americun Oriental Society, in which 
are brought together a great number of quotations from Chinese books, 
to prove the authenticity of tho inscription. Will yon permit mo to 
add to these quotations oue move ancient document. 

After the dynasty of the T'aug had been overthrown by the Suno in 
the tenth century, the first emperor of the latter dynasty gave orders to 
the learned Chinese Wang P'u ]£ •$£ to compile from official documents, 
a review of the acts, institutions, etc. of the preceding dynasty. After 
Wang P r u had finished his work, it was published under the name of 
T'ang hui yao ^ |£. Iu the section devoted to the different reli¬ 
gions, the same edict iu favour of the Christian as found on the tablet 
of Si-an Iu is reproduced, with some variations however. It reads as 
follows: “ Monastery of Ta-t'sin. Iu tho 12th year of Ching-kuan 

(a, P. 639), in the 7th’ month, the following imperial edict was promul¬ 
gated. ( Ileligiou has not an invariable name; saints are not of constant 
form; they establish doctrines in accordance with the countries, 
and mysteriously save living beings. The monk A-lo-pen from Po-sze 
has come from afar with the Scriptures and the doctrine, iu ovdor to 
present them at (our) capital. On examining the spirit of this doc¬ 
trine, we find it excellent and separate from the world, and acknow¬ 
ledge that it is quickening for mankind and indispensable. This reli¬ 
gion succours living beings, is beneficial to the human race, and (there¬ 
fore) is worthy of being spread over the Celestial empire ). We 

decree a monastery to be built by the appropriate Board, iu the quar¬ 
ter of Y-ning fang , and twenty-one priests to be appointed there.’” 

When comparing the text of this edict with that on the tablet, 
we fiud that the author of tho tablet inscription has given some 
licence to his style ; working out some phrases. But an essential 
difference in the sense of the two versions can not be properly proved. 

At another place in the same 'Pang hui yao , I find that edict con- 
corning the change of the name of tho monastery of Po-sze into tho 
name of Ta-ts’in sze, which is mentioned iu the paper above roforred to. 
It bears the date a, D. 745. 

Let me communicate to you another remark concerning the tablet. 
At the end of the inscription it is stated, that the tablet was erected ou 
the great day Yo-sen-wan ||J| ^ This word is intended evidently to 
render the Persian Yek shambd, i. e. the first day (of the week),—con¬ 
secrated to the sun. The Persian names of the days are occasionally 
fonud transcribed in Chinese Buddhist astrological works, as far as I 
remember, since the tenth century. In these books Sunday is termed 
Yo-sen-ivu Bfjj ^5- These Persian names of the days found their way 
also into the Chinese astrological books. Particulars about this fact 
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can be seen in (be KHn ting hie ki pien fang ‘Jfa |J| fj (1739), 
in which the first day of the week is spelt Yo-sen-wu, as it is in the 
Buddhist works. 

Yours very faithfully, 

Peking, Vith March , 1875. Archimandrite Palladius, 

P. S. I find among my notes written about twenty years ago, a 
curious comparative table of the different names of the cycle of seven 
days, according to the planets, as found in Buddhist books. I give 
here the list in European spelling, but cannot give the Chinese charac¬ 
ters, as I am not able to find the book from which I drew this note. 


English. 

Chinese 

lio (Barbarb n) according 

lotlio Buddhist, works. 
Hci-uu(OuiRur) according to 
tho Hie-ki-picu-fang. 

(Po-szc) 

Persian. 

Indian (restored) 

Sun 

Ji B 

Mi 

Yo sen-wu 

Adilia 

Moon 

Yue M 

Mo 

Low sen-tow 

Soma 

Mars 

Ho-go ^ H&j 

Ytm-han 

Shi sen-wu 

Angaroha 

(Chinese, - Yang-a- lo-kin') 

Mercury 


r. 

Chi sen-wu 

Buddha 

Jupiter 

A tu-yo /fc If 

Eii-wu-szc 

Pen sen-wu 

Vrihaspati 

Venus 

Kin-yo ^ H|| 

Na-hie 

Su sen-wu 

Shukra 

Saturn 

± Rfir 

Chi-van 

Hi sen-wu 

Shanaishcftara (Chinese, 
—Sh e- nui-y -y-shi -che-lti) 


-- 

My dear Sir,— 

I herewith enclose a Slip —Information wanted —which if the 
Recorder would kindly answer at the earliest convenience, we would 
be greatly obliged. The slip explains itself. Perhaps the quoted 
statements are quite correct. Wo think not in toio however. We think 
a general discussion of all the items mentioned or embraced in the 
quotation, would be both instructive and interesting to many readers of 
the Recorder as well as to ourselves. Please allow us this suggestion 
merely. With best wishes, 

Very truly yours, 

Hirosaiu (Japan), March 13,1875. John Ing. 

Information wanted. 

We find the following in a standard book, and would respectfully 
ask some information touching the truth of the same. 

u We have no hydraulic constructions as great as the Chinese 
Canal;—no fortifications as exteusive as the Chinese Wall; we have 
no Artesian wells that can at all compare in depth to some of theirs. 
We have not yet resorted to tho practice of obtaining coal-gas from 
the interior of the earth ; they have borings for that purpose more than 
three thousand feet deep.” 


My Dear Sir,— 

In a foot note on page 75 of the last number of tho Recorder, you 
point out the mistake in saying that “ Bishop Smith of flougkoDg 
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proposed the use of Tien-chu for * God.’ ” My informant was mis¬ 
taken on this point. 

However it is due to the memory of Bishop Smith, to say that he 
proposed Tien-shin only as a compromise, while he himself was in favor 
of the use of Tien-chu for “ God.” 

In his letter to the Rev. S. W. Mel lor, the Sec. of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, to which letter you refer, he writes on page 19 
as follows : “Tien-clui (the Lord of Heaven), the Roman-catholic term 
for God, has doubtless many things to recommend it as preferable,— 
being stereutyjied by nearly a century and a half of usage, in a religion 
which numbers its tens of thousauds iu every province of the Empire, 
and whose religious nomenclature Protestant Christians have adopted 
on most other points. But better satisfied as I should he to see a 
compromise effected on that basis, I have but little ho|)o at present on 
any other term than T'ieu-shiu. Glad should I be, if the able pen of 
Dr. Medhurst could induce the Protestant missionary body to accept 
T r ien-chu as the basis of a compromise.” 

Will you kindly insert this note in your Dext number ? 

Yours sincerely, 

II. Blodget. 

Peking, March 1G, 1875. 

-♦ — 

Dear Sir,— 

Will you kindly allow me to make use of your periodical for the 
purpose of asking my brethren and fellow-missionaries iu China their 
views in reference to the following questions :— 

1. Is it or is it not desirable, that the subject of terms for God in 
Chinese should be considered an open question by home committees of 
missionary, tract and Bible societies; and also by local committees of the 
same societies in China? 

2. If this is desirable, is it or is it not possible, that some recom¬ 
mendation could be agreed upon by the missionaries in China to the 
home authorities, to the effect that grants be given to all missionaries 
of a certain standing, using one of the live terms now in general use 
among Chinese missionaries, namely—Shang-ti, Shin, Chu, T’ien-chu, 
Shang-chu? 

Recent circumstances have brought these questions before my own 
mind in a very marked way. I will say nothing about the circum¬ 
stances at present. It may be necessary to bviDg them publicly forward 
iu the course of the discussion. But, in the meantime, I would be much 
obliged to any of my brethren who will give, in your Journal, an ex¬ 
pression of opinion on the questions T have projwsod. It uiay be taken 
i'or granted that I have very valid reasons for proposing these questions 
for discussion. 

I may as well say, that the object at which I aim in opening this 
discussion, is toleration of each other s views in the matter of the torn for 
God. None of ms can say that we are infallibly right:—all ol us tool that 
the very host term that lias over boon proposed is imporloet. Different 
views will be held, for the present at least, by men equal in conscientious- 
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ness and in mental power to discern the truth. We can never expect 
to force our particular terms ou others ;—the attempt to do it will always 
recoil upon ourselves. 

Under these circumstances what is to he done?—Influence home 
committees in favour of one particular term, and advise them to refuse, 
or make it the most difficult thine; possible for a man to obtain books 
with any other term ?—Lay down a law in local Bible and tract com¬ 
mittees, excluding all who do not believe in ouf term?—Refuse my 
fellow-missionary,—who is perhaps as earnest and knows as much about 
the subject as myself,—permission to print books with a term, the only 
sin in which is, that it is not my term ?—Crush out by a majority in 
committee a man who, in my particular locality, is all alone in his 
views, and has nothing else that eau be laid to his charge? Surely, 
surely not! The commonest fair-play, the hope of arriving someday 
at a universal recognition of the truth in the matter, hope of success 
among the heathen, and above all, the religion we believe and preach,— 
all say tolerate, TOLERATE each other. Use your own terms, but meet 
together in prayer, in social gatherings of converts, and in committees. 
Say nothing to each other of“ adverse votes," with reference to books con¬ 
taining different terms to your own. Those who want other books than 
those you use will always manage to procure them in spite of you. Never 
therefore throw hindrances in their way. Help them as brethren, mis¬ 
taken it may be, but as sincere as you. Let the Chinese, who really 
do not understand our bitter controversy, see that, though we cannot 
use the same terms, we are friendly to each other’s work, and are even 
helpful of each other in the very points where we differ. We have all 
smarted from religions- intolerance in days gone by; should we not 
profit by the lessons of history, and learn to be tolerant of each other 
as missionaries to the Chinese? 

Hoping that I may calculate on your kind help in this u plea for 
toleration," Believe me 

Yours truly, 

St. Paul’s College, J. S. Burdon, 

Hongkong, March 30th, 1875. Bishop of Victoria. 


Boreal Spelling. 

Dear Sir,— 

Id the Recorder for Sept-Oct 1874, Borealis proposes a new 
style of Chinese spelling. He laments the existing varieties of spelling, 
and longs for uniformity. But it is doubtful whether it be really possible 
to contrive a uniform system of selling for the numerous spoken 
languages (usually called “ dialects ’’) of China; aud if it were invented, 
it might very probably be found too cumbrous for use. Certainly his 
scheme will not do. 

The aspirated forms of p , t, k, ch , and ts y usually indicated by 
affixing a comma or aspirate (sometimes by the letter /t), are 
undoubtedly difficult sounds to a beginner; but if these sounds were 
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really, as Borealis asserts, the same as those in the English words, pun, 
tun, king, church, &c., they could not present that°difficulty to the 
learner which they actually do present. The difficulty is only increased 
by refusing to recognize it; while on the contrary, the learuer will be 
greatly helped in mastering these peculiar sounds, by being told that 
they are not found in correct English, though they do occur in some 
provincial English dialects, being often heard in the pronunciation of 
Irishmen and Scotch Highlanders, especially when uneducated. 

These aspirated consonants are identical (or virtually so) in the 
mandarin and in the vernaculars of the south. The simple or uti- 
aspirated forms also occur equally in the southern vernaculars and 
in the inaudariu, and correspond exactly, or almost exactly, with the 
English p, t, k , ch, and is, and are quite different from the letters by 
which Borealis would express them, viz, b, d, g, j, and ds (dz). 

In addition to these two forms, (the aspirated and the unaspirat¬ 
ed), we have besides in Amoy the real English b, g (hard), and j 
(dzh), in a large number of words; and, occasionally, we have the 
English sound ol d (which is quite common at Shaughae) and dz. 
Thus it appears that the proposed changes in the spelling of consonants 
are quite out of the question. 

It is singular that any one should, at this date, make such a retro- 
garde proposal as to use oo for the sound of « (long). And it is surely 
a sign of inaccurate analysis to write ds, a combination which cannot 
be pronounced. Ot course he means dz, but that would interfere with 
his own new use of z. 

His alphabet gives no symbols for the very common sounds sh, 
ng, and hs. or however one may write that remarkable sound (so 
characteristic of northern mandarin) about half-way between s and 
h. These omissions all the more prove the extreme crudeness of his 
scheme, as two of them, sh and ng, occur in his own examples. 

It is much to be desired that the contributors to such a magazine 
as the Recorder should supply carefully prepared and accurate articles, 
instead of tantalizing its readers by the fitful flashes of the aurora 
borealis. And .1 think I express a very general feeling when I add, 
that it would bo far better (unless there be some special reasou for 
secrecy) to discard all such noms de plume ; for, whether it be a matter 
of fact or opinion, whether of spelling, grammar, translation, theology, 
or practical work, it is very important that the names of the writers 
should bo known. 

Carstairs Douglas. 


-♦ ^ ■O " 

fJijijdmmtij ffeius. 




BIRTHS. 

At Amoy, on February 16th, the wife 
of Rev. J. Uacgowan of the Loudon 
Mission, of a daughter. 


At Hongkew, Sbanghae, ou March 
22nd, the wife of Edward Fishe, of tho 
China Inland Mission, of a daughter. 
At the South Gate, Sbanghae, on 
March 27th, the wife of Rev. G. F. 
Fitch of the American Presbyterian 
MisBioD, of a daughter. 
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MARRIAGE. 

At Canton, ou March 18th, by the Rev. 
H. V. Noyes, the Rev. A- P. Happer, 
D.D. to Miss E J. Shaw, both of 
the Presbyterian Mission. 

DEATH. 

At Ningpo, on February 26th, Lucy E. 
Stair, the wife of Rev. E. C. Lord, 
D.D., U.S. Cousul. 

Peking. —'Rev. S. D. and Mrs. Harris 
of the Methodist Episcopal Mission, 
left in March for the United States, 
via Shanghae, from which they sailed 
on March 24th, for San Francisco. 

S. W. Williams, LL. D., Secretary 
to the United States Legation, the 
oldest member of the missionary body 
in China, left with his family for the 
United States in tbe beginning of 
April- They embarked at Shanghae 
in llie French Mail Str. Fdho, intend¬ 
ing to visit England en route. 

* « 

* 

Tientsin. —Tbe Rev. E. Bryant, of 
the London Misssion, who has been 
temporarily located at this station for 
nearly two years, left for Shanghae 
about tile middle of March, from which 
he returned to bis station at Hankow 
by an early opportunity. 

*r « 

Ciiefoo. —Tbe Rev. H. Corbett, of 
the American Presbyterian Mission, 
left with his children for a visit to tbe 
United States about the middle of 
March, after twelve years residence in 
China. 

The Provisional Committee for ar¬ 
ranging preliminaries for a general 
convention of missionaries, have re¬ 
ceived answers to their general circular, 
from nearly all tbe stations ; and in 
view of the variety of opinions set forth, 
they have now issued a second circular, 
with a synopsis of the various answers ; 
thu6 enabling missionaries to look at 
the question in the light of the several 
utterances that have been given by 
their brethren elsewhere. It appears, 
the great majority are in favour of 
such a convention; nine stations are 
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unanimonsly so ; at three more there 
are a majority in favour; at one the 
votes are equally divided ; at one sta¬ 
tion the majority is adverse; and two 
stations have not yet responded, The 
list of subjects proposed by the various 
committees and brethren covers a great 
field of thought, and will be very sug¬ 
gestive to tbe committee of arrange¬ 
ments, in mapping out tbe final pro¬ 
gramme. In iss sing this fiec nd cir¬ 
cular, the provisional committee hope 
to obtain a final answer from each sta¬ 
tion during tbe first half of May; that 
so,—should the votes be decisive in 
favour,—the committee of arrangement 
may be able to meet in Shanghae, 
prior to the Lot season setting in. We 
trust the brethren at all the stations 
will see tie importance of a prompt 
reply. 

Mr. R. Lilley, of the National Bible 
Society of Scotland, whose journeys 
on the Han river we noticed in our 
September-October issue, has since made 
a successful journey to the capital of 
Sze-chuen, and was generally well re¬ 
ceived on the way; though his sales 
of books were moderate. Leaving 
Hankow on October 13th by boat, he 
diverged from the Yang-lsze at Lbe 
Tung-ting lake and visited the prefect- 
ural city of Yochow, where he found 
the people troublesome. Crossing tbe 
lake, be followed for some distance the 
track of the lamented Mr. Margery. 
The visit of that gentleman had pro¬ 
duced a decidedly favourable result 
on the people. At tbe district city 
of Hwa-yung the people were wilder. 
He arrived at the city of E-cbang. on 
the Yang-tsze, on November 9th, and 
having engaged another boat for the 
gorge navigation, left again on the 
fourteenth. He reached Chung-king 
on December 13th, where he remain¬ 
ed a week. Starting thence by chair, 
after a journey of eleven hundred /i, 
he reached Ching-too the provincial 
city on January 5th, where lie remain- 
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ed three days, returned to Chung-king 
by land, and thence to Hankow by 
river, reaching that port on February 
21st. After a short interval spent there, 
he returned to Shangbae, and thence 
by steamer to Chefoo, where he arrived 
on March 15th, after an absence of more 
than fourteen months spent travelling 
in the interior. Mr. Lilley left again by 
the Str- Shingking on April 19th and 
reached Shangbae in due course, whence 
he sailed on the 29th for Japan in the 
Oregonian, to visit the various open ports 
in that country, which will occupy him 
some weeks. He then leaves for home via 
America, intending to return after an 

interval to renew his labours in China. 

* * 

* 

Shanghai— ilrs.Lambuth of the Amer¬ 
ican Southern Methodist Mission, left 
with her two children in the Nevada , 
on A pril 14th, for a visit to the United 
States. Mr. Lambuth intended accom¬ 
panying them to Yokohama and thence 
returning to Lis station at Shangbae. 

The following letter, in reference to 
the International Exhibition at Phil- 
adepbia, has been addressed to the 
various mission stations in China. 
We publish it for more general infor¬ 
mation, as it may possibly have escap¬ 
ed the observation of some of our 
brethren, who will be glad to co-operate 
in forwarding the object comtcmplated. 

Shanghai, April loth, 1875. 

Dear Brethren, 

The Chinese Government has formally ac¬ 
cepted the invitation of the President of the 
United States to cooperate in the International 
Centennial Exhibition to be held at Philadel¬ 
phia in 1876, and 1ms appointed three Com¬ 
missioners to attend to the details connected 
with the collection nnd arrangement of articles 
to be sent forward during the present year, 
namely, Messrs. E. B. Drew, G-. Detring and 
C. Hannen of the Imperial Customs' Service. 
Three mercantile Gentlemen, one from each 
of three lending American Houses in China, 
have consented to coCperato with them in 
whatever way they may agr ee upon. 

1 have been recently applied to by Mr. 
Drew of Chefoo to aid in making a collection 
of everything which will form a full repre¬ 
sentation of the benevolent work done in China 
by Protestant Missions since the arrival of 


Robert Morrison nt Canton in 1807, by bring¬ 
ing the proposal to the notico of all tiro laborers 
now in the country, and obtaining their as¬ 
sistance. The suggestion has already received 
the warm approval of the American’Minister, 
the Hon. 13. P. Avery; and I think it will 
commend itsolf to nil whom I now address as 
a likely means of promoting thoir work. I beg 
to briefly explain the objects to be kept in view, 
nnd suggest the way in which the end can bo 
attained. 

I inclose with this letter a copy of the Re¬ 
gulations to bo observed hy all who intend to 
send articles to the Exhibition ; from which it 
will be seen, under Regulation x., that Depart¬ 
ment X. is the proper place for this collection. 
It is entitled, “Objects illustrating Efforts 
for the Improvement of the Physical, Intel¬ 
lectual, and Moral Condition of Man,” and is 
subdivided into fifteen separate groups relating 
to benevolent, sanitary, scientific, governmen¬ 
tal, nnd other collateral subjects. Group 104, 
entitled “Religions Organizations and Sys¬ 
tems,” is the appropriate plnco for a missionary 
collection, and is subdivided into tho following 
five classes:— 

Class 1040.—Origin, nature, growth, and 
extent of various religious systems and sects.— 
Statistical, historical, ucd other facts. 

Class 1041-— Religious ordors ami societies, 
and their objects. 

Class 1042—Societies and organizations for 
the propagation of systems of religion by mis¬ 
sionary effort.—Their extent, conduct, and 
statistics of their operations. 

Class 1043.—Spreading the knowledge of 
religions systems by publications. —S|>e<uniens 
of the publications of Bible, Tract, mid Sunday 
School Societies; their statistics. 

Class 1044.—Systems and methods of re¬ 
ligious instruction nnd training for the young.— 
Teachings in the family ; Sunday School fur¬ 
niture and apparatus. 

Under these five headings, everything con¬ 
nected with missionary work in China will 
naturally fall, but chiefly under the third 
class; except, perhaps, the extensive opera¬ 
tions and results of the various hospitals at 
tho ports. Group 101, entitled “ Sa7iitury, ” 
would perhaps be the strictly proper place for 
them ; but as all the exhibits from China under 
Department X. would probably furnished 
by the missionary body, the distinction would 
not affect the unity of the collectiou. 

The thorough exhibition of the results of 
Protestant missions in China would make s 
representation full of attraction nnd instruction 
to the people of tho Unitod States, especially 
the religious public. It would show their slow 
growth from 1807, wl.cn the first missionary 
lauded at Canton, up to 1*42, when the Trea¬ 
ty of Nnnking opened five ports for their labor*; 
aud thenceforward illustrate their development 
to the present time. It would come, too, from 
the agent* of the American, British, Gorman, 
ai>d other Protestant societies now in operation 
in the Empire, and show to that public the ac- 
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cord which exists in the labors and aims of nil 
these nationalities ui promoting the common 
object; and I am sure that tho information, 
statistics, and articles thus collected, would in¬ 
form and encourage many well-wishers who are 
now ignorant of the total results of our labors. 

The collection could bo made to display the 
following objects, and set forth tha following 
details of information:— 

1. Books in Chinese, written or translated 
by missionaries.—A copy of each work. 

2. Books in English or other foreign lan¬ 
guages, written by missionaries, upon the lan¬ 
guage, institutions, or people of China—A 
copy of each work. 

3. Statistics, printed or in manuscript, giv¬ 
ing the number of male and fenmlo laborers 
connected with each mission now in ths Held, 
and all from the beginning. 

4. Number, size, nod location of churches. 

5. Number of communicants and baptized 
children. 

6. Means of support of Christian Churches, 
support of native pastors by these churches, 
and contributions of their members. 

7. Statistics of missionary Schools; date of 
opening, nature of studies ; results of school ; 
time under instruction ; specimens of pupils’ 
work, embroidery, &c. 

8. Operations of the Press; block-cutting 
aud movable types, with specimens of each; 
number of missionary newspapers and maga¬ 
zines in Chinese. 

9. Itinerating. 

10. Missionary Hospitals; sources of sup¬ 
port ; number, cl ossification, and kind of pa¬ 
tients ; copy of |mblished reports; results. 

’1 he Chinese books should be labeled uni¬ 
formly, with printed labels on the cover, suit¬ 
ing in English the title, with its signification ; 
date of publication ; nuinbe r of copies issued ; 
price; author’s name, and the mission he be¬ 
longed to. The English books need only be 
classified. The kind of work which will best 
exhibit the branclres of industry taught in the 
ecliools, may be safely left to the choice of their 
teachers; mid in selecting it, the useful and 
the ornamental should have due proportions. 
So too with tho results of hospital work; and 
I make no other suggestion than that the mere 
statistics of this branch of benevolence will not 
alone bo an adequate exhibition of its import¬ 
ant position in the mission cause in this land- 

'i'ho above comprise the chief heads uuder 
which the outward results of missionary work 
id China may properly be arranged. The 
proposal to make this effort commends itself 
to the whole missionary body in this particu¬ 
lar,—that no similar attempt has ever been 
made at any European Exhibition; and this 
will belong to no particular nation. It is 
simply an exposd of Protestant Missions in 
China; and if made out in a maimer com¬ 
mensurate with the present condition of their 
lab on, we can hardly doubt that it will in¬ 
crease the interest token in them, induce some 
to turn their attention to so great a field of 
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Christian work, and encourage the Churches 
to greater contributions to cony it on. The 
principal point for consideration, therefore, is 
to arrange the details so ns to combine nnd 
classify the contributions with the least outlay 
of time and labor. 

To this end, I would respectfully suggest 
that a meeting be held of all the missionaries 
living at tboso ports nnd cities where various 
Societies are represented, and n division be 
made of the work to be done among nil of 
them. One person can then be appointed to 
correspond with the General Committee in 
Shanghai. Members ut stations in the country 
can communicate with the mission they belong 
to at these ports ; and by means of such an 
allotment of labor the whole thing can soon be 
accomplished- Tbe work should be hastened 
ns fast as convenient, for the whole collection 
ought to be ready in Shanghai by autumn, so 
ns to be turned over to the Chinese Commis¬ 
sioners who will then send it off. It is ex¬ 
pected that the expense of packing and for¬ 
warding from that port to Philadelphia will 
be bumo by the Chinese Government; but 
the outlay at each station for bringing ma¬ 
terials and articles together will perhaps be 
defrayed by the mission body living there. It 
cannot be very large. 

I um permitted to mention the members of the 
Committee at Shanghai, which consists of A. 
Wylie, J. M. W.Faruham, James Thomas, E. 
H. Thompson, nnd J. I.. Matecr. These gen- 
tlemen will receive the lettors and collections 
connected with the Exhibition, aud the person 
appointed at each station will address them to 
A. Wylie, Chairman of the Committee. As 
soon ns an acknowledgment of this letter is 
returned to Mr. Wylie, tabular forms will be 
furnished to be filled np. 

Earnestly commending this enterprise to 
your favorable consideration, 

J am, Dear Brethren, 

Respectfully yours, 

S. Wklls Williams. 

We notice tlie return of the Rev. J. 
Williamson, of ibe China Inland Mis¬ 
sion, from England during April, after 

more than a year’s absence. 

• * 

* 

Kewkeang. —Mr. ,T. E. Cardwell, of 
the China Inland Mission, left to return 
to England via Shangbae, about tbe 
middle of April, from which he sailed 
in the M. M. Steamer MeiLoiig, on 
April 25th. 

• * 

Amoy.— The Rev J. Sadler of tbe 
London Mission, left with his family 
in February for a visit to England, in 
consequence of declining health. 
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CHracHEW—The English Presbyterian 
Mission at Amoy has at present a case 
of persecution at Chin-chew 
in which city there has been a chapel 
and congregation in connection with 
that mission for about ten years. The 
congregation has gradually increased, so 
that the chapel is much too small ; and 
a house was bought for a new chapel, 
the deed being made out, according to 
the regulations, in the name of two of 
the Chinese Christians, acting as trus¬ 
tees for the church. When the deed 
was taken to the Register office at 
Chinchew to be registered, the officials 
refused to do so, and at once arrested 
the principal seller and two of the mid¬ 
dlemen. The middlemen have been 
cruelly treated and are still in prison. 
The seller is better treated, but is also 
in close confinement. The case has 
been putr in the hands of the British 
consul. The opposition as usual ema¬ 
nates from the so-called “ literati,” who 
are very numerous and powerful in 
Chinchew. They also endeavoured, 
by inflammatory placards, to incite the 
people to destroy the present chapel; 
but in that attempt they failed; the pla¬ 
cards were removed soon after they 
were put up; probably either the liter¬ 
ati considered, on second thoughts, 
that in this case that line of action was 
not suitable, or they may have been 
restrained by the authorities. Dr. Doug¬ 
las visited the city on March 28th, 
spending pan of four days there ; he 
ordained elders and deacons, and bap¬ 
tized four men. He found the bearing 
of the people quite friendly ; the oppo¬ 
sition is confined to the officials and the 
literati; the people know well that 
they Lave got no barm from the presence 
of the chapel in their city these ten 
yearn past, from the present visits of 
the missionaries, or from the gradual 
growth of the Christian church among 
them. 

* * 

* 

Eojuiosa. Taiwan,-— Through a friend¬ 


ly band, we have been favoured with 
some notes regarding a recent out¬ 
rage in this locality. It appears the 
Rev. W. Campbell of the English 
Presbyterian Mission hag opened an 
out-station at Peb-lsui-khe, where an 
influential Chinese has long been a 
sort of despot and oppressor of the 
natives. Some of the people having 
become Christians, felt naturally indig¬ 
nant at the tyranny to which .they 
were exposed, and resolved ou assert¬ 
ing their rights. Like the masters 
of the divining damsel who followed 
Paul, this rich man, finding the hope 
of his gains diminishing, organized a 
raid on the property of the Christiana. 
Complaint was made to the authorities 
through the missionary, and the ag¬ 
gressor was compelled to make restitu¬ 
tion. This obviously gave rise to an 
intense hatred of both the native Chris¬ 
tians and the foreign missionary, on 
the part of the rich man. The ground 
which Lbe latter alleged for his quar¬ 
rel with the Christians was, that their 
chapel, which had just been rebuilt, 
interfered with the fangshui of a 
grave belonging to him. The relative 
positions of the chapel and grave were 
however such, that this was evidently 
a mere pretext; and the real motive 
was very plainly what we have indi¬ 
cated. Mr. Campbell was at one of 
his stations a few miles from Peh-lsui- 
kbe, when a message was brought to 
him that the rich man referred to wish¬ 
ed to see him. Mr. C. replied that 
if he had any business with him he 
was to be found at. Tai-wan foo. The 
next thing Mr. C. beard was, that 
that night or tbe next an attack had 
been made upon the Christians; and on 
hastening to the place to see how mat¬ 
ters stood, be found that one person 
at least had been severely wounded 
with a spear. He was to spend the 
night in tbe chapel there, and had 
gone to sleep, when about midnight ho 
awoke, and on looking out, saw that a 
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portion of the premises was on fire, 
and that the building was surrounded 
by about fifty armed men. He made 
an attempt to escape, but was threat¬ 
ened by the ruffians with spears and 
knives; and though he escaped un¬ 
wounded, his blanket, which he bad 
held up before him, Was pierced with 
the spears. He made several equally 
unsuccessful attempts to rush out; for 
a torch having been thrown into his 
bed-room, the furniture was on fire, 
and be was put in great straits by the 
heat It was a terrible position ;—his 
room blazing about him, and his only 
way of escape barred by armed men, 
whose savage features he conld see by 
the light of the flames. After com¬ 
mitting himself into the bands of God, 
he resolved to make one more rush for 
bis life, and just then, to his great sur¬ 
prise and relief, he saw the crowd fal¬ 
ling back. He thought that perhaps 
they were forced to do so by the heat 
from the burning bouse being blown 
towards them by a gust of wind. 
Whatever may have led to it, their 
temporary withdrawal afforded him au 
opportunity of making his escape over 
a hack wall, to sotae tall grass in the 
vicinity of the chapel, where be bid him¬ 
self. After a little, he ventured to look 
about him, and saw the men searching 
the fields around the chapel with torch¬ 
es ; and then he thought it was time 
to move farther off. In bis new hiding 
place he fell in with the native preach¬ 
er, who had made his escape earlier. 
Both lay concealed for some time, and 
then, towards morning, made their way 
over the hills to Ka-gi, to the district 
magistrate, who sent Mr. Campbell on 
to Tai-wan foo with an armed escort. 
Mr. C. was not injured, except that he 
had suffered somewhat from the heat 
of the fire, and afterwards from expo¬ 
sure to the cold night air, as he had 
nothing on hut bis night-clothes. We 
trhgt he has now recovered from tlfo 
effects of his severe trial. 
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Hangchow. —The Rev. M. H. and 
Mrs. Houston left in the early part of 
April for Shanghae, where they took 
passage in the Nemia on the 14th for 
the United Stales. Mr. Houston has 
been for some time suffering from an 
affection of the heart, and it is doubt¬ 
ful if he will be able to return to China. 

» • 

» 

Ningfo. —We hear the Rev. J. Butler 
has been selected to represent this sta¬ 
tion in the committee of arrangements 
for the general convention of mis¬ 
sionaries. 

• * 

# 

Hankow.— The Rev. G. John has been 
appointed a delegate to attend the 
committee of arrangements for the gen¬ 
eral convention of missionaries. 

• » 

Canton, —Miss Lillie B. Happer of the 
American Presbyterian Mission, left 
Hongkong in the Str. Peking , with her 
two younger sisters, for the. United 
States, via Yokohama, sailing from the 
latter port on April 9th. 

Swatow. —The following lines we ex¬ 
tract from a private letter:—“There 
has been a little trouble in this region ; 
two chapels belonging to the American 
mission having been attacked, and 
some of the Christians maltreated by 
mobs. In one of the cases the dis¬ 
trict magistrate has taken prompt ac¬ 
tion to obtain redress for the injuries 
inflicted. The other case still remains 
unsettled. There were many rumours 
abroad a few weeks ago, to the effect 
that foreigners were all about to be ex¬ 
pelled, and Christians and Christian 
places of worship swept away. We 
feared that this way of speaking might 
lead to more serious consequences, but 
I hope it is dying away. We are 
perfectly free to travel and preach 
through the country to any extent, and 
there has not been more than the 
usual amount of calling of names.” 
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JAPAN. Yokohama. —The Rev. J. 
R. Miller has resigned his connection 
with the American Presbyterian Mis¬ 
sion, and joined the Dutch Reformed 
Church Mission. 

The f ollowing is a dipping from the 
North-China Daily News of April 
17th“ The Mail publishes a transla¬ 
tion of a paragraph from the Nkhi 
Nichi S/nmbun to the effect that a 
man, father of a samurai, being a be¬ 
liever in Christianity, on his death-bed 
requested his son to bury him with 
Christian rites, but there being no 
shrines or temples where those rites are 


known, the son performed the funeral 
ceremnny himself, for which he has 
been sentenced to thirty days’ impri¬ 
sonment Upon this, the Mail asks— 
* Ai"e the Japanese about to endanger 
and even to ruin their new-made repu¬ 
tation for liberality, by persecuting the 
native Christians again'?' and concludes 
some appropriate remarks by saying 
that Christian nations ‘will regard the 
granting of freedom to the Press ns a 
very poor, if not a hypocritical thing by 
the side of a persecution of the native 
Christian converts.' ” 



fltixw flf ftecent 
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A Systematical Digest of the Doctrines of Confucius, according to the An¬ 
alects , Great Learning and Doctrine of the Mean, with an Introduction on 
the Authorities tijpon Confucius and Confucianism. By Ernst Faber, 
Rhenish Missionary. Translated from the German, by P. G. von Moel- 
lendorff- Imp. Germ. Consular Service- Hongkong: Printed at the 
“China Mail” Office. 1875. Cautou: Dr. Kerr’s Hospital. Shanghai: 
Mission Press. London : Triibner & Co., 57 and 59, Ludgato Hill. 


While we thank Mr. Moellendorff for 
the remarkably pure and idiomatic 
English into which he has rendered the 
treatise of his countryman Mr. Faber, 
we yet feel that it is impossible but a 
translation must fall short to some ex¬ 
tent of the force of the original. It was 
first delivered as a lecture before the 
Rhenish missionaries at Hongkong, 
which is a sufficient indication of the 
author’s aim. We are aware that 
investigations into heathen systems and 
modes of thought are sometimes frown¬ 
ed down by earnest workers; who 
deem that it is 60 much time taken 
from direct effort. We confess that 
is a stage of liberality to which we 
have not yet attained. If some know¬ 
ledge of Mahammedauism is needful to 
a missionary in Turkey,—not less is 
it incumbent on a Christian teacher 
among the Chinese, to be well groun¬ 
ded in the principles of Confucianism. 


Without such a preparation his equip¬ 
ment is but half complete. It seems 
to be Mr. Fabers idea to lead us on 
by easy stages, and we gladly accept 
the present essay, as an introduction 
to the teachings of the “ Teacher of 
Ten thousand ages.” The first part 
relates chiefly to the state of literature 
and doctrines prior to the time of 
Confucius; and is necessarily brief, 
being little more than references to 
Sources of information,—which are not 
without their value. The following 
part is a concordance of the leading 
terras used in three of the Four Books. 
To use this successfully, it is almost 
necessary to be possessed of Legge’s 
edition of these books ; the references 
being to it throughout. As the text 
of nearly every reference however, is 
given with the translation, it may be 
of considerable service to the student 
of Chinese before he has mastered the 
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works themselves. A very few stric¬ 
tures are thrown into this part of the 
work. One of the longest is on Con¬ 
fucius’ version of the “ golden rule,” of 
which, after some quotations oil the 
subject he says:— 

'•It is important to give prominence to 
tins .positive side of the doctrine of reciprocity. 
The Christian preacher finds in it one of the 
closest connecting links. The excellence of 
Christianity loses nothing by the connexion, 
for, after all, in carrying out the pricinplc the 
intention weighs most. Christianity, on the 
one hand, prescribes it from the divine stand¬ 
point, considering human relations in the 
light of eternity ; Confucius, on the other 
hand, recorn mends it from n merely earthly 
and temporal stand-point. If therefore I am 
fond of ilattery e. <7., I am myself obliged, ac¬ 
cording to Confucius, to Hatter others. The 
modem Chinese go still farther and apply the 
principle to social enjoyments and amusements, 
such ns opium smoking, drinking etc. Here 
lies tiie error. The good part of the maxim is 
therefore simply negative—a passive avoidance 
of doing wrong to your neighbour, rather than 
as in the Christian code, an active seeking of 
his welfare, and runs thus:—Do not put on 
others unbearable burdens, which you do not 
yourself touch with one of vour fingers ” 

At the end we Lave a catalogue of 
twenty four “ defects and errors of Con¬ 
fucianism,” as viewed from a Christian 
stand-point. Some will perhaps take 
exception to tbe author’s classification, 
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awl we confess we think he draws tbe 
cord too tight under a few of the heads. 
The treatise closes with ten fi Proposi¬ 
tions concerning the doctrine of Con¬ 
fucius as compared with those of Chri- 
tianity ” We commend the whole work 
as very suggestive, and we iinagino 
Mr. Faber intended it for nothing more. 
He has now broken ground, and we 
trust he will go on to a fuller develop¬ 
ment of the subject which has evident¬ 
ly occupied bis mind, and for which 
he seems peculiarly fitted. The doc¬ 
trines of Confucius have already been 
placed within the reach of European 
students; but with regard to the teach¬ 
ings of many philosophers near his 
period in history, anything more than 
the vaguest ideas cannot be said to 
exist, even among scholars—in the west. 
We hope Mr. Faber will be encourag¬ 
ed to put to press his translations of 
the writings of the old Taouists Lieh- 
tzu and Cimang-tzu, which be tells 11 s 
he has in MS. These are some of tbe 
oldest records of native thought, and 
form an important desideratum to a 
study of the Chinese mind. 


Chinese Classics. Translated into English, with Preliminary Essays and 
Explanatory Notes■ (Revised and reproduced from the author's work con¬ 
taining the original text) By James Legge, D. D., LL. D. Vol, ii. The 
Life and Works of Mencius. Triibuer & Co. London. 1875. 


We have much pleasure in noticing 
the publication of this work. The 
occasion of it was to meet the wants of 
general readers, and in consequence of 
the appearance of an English edition 
of the former volume in the United 
States. Having been requested to is¬ 
sue an edition of the whole series in 
bis own name, it seemed an excellent 
opportunity for revising what be had 
already done. As he says, the increas¬ 
ed study of the Chinese classics bad 
enlarged bis acquaintance with them, 
and suggested various points on which 
improvements might be made. This 


he has carefully done in the present 
volume as in the previous one. He 
has written out the translation afresh 
and the notes also, with a special view 
to their suitability for the class intend¬ 
ed. He has thus done all that could 
be desired, and in regard to price, 
has placed the work within the reach 
of many who may have thought the 
original volume too expensive, while 
the form and size of it are convenient 
for ordinary use. Tbe absence of the 
Chinese character will be no grievance 
to tbe general reader, who is desirous 
simply of understanding the sentiments 
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of a distinguished Chinese philosopher, 
and ascertaining the secret of his power 
over the many million minds of China. 
Confiding in the fidelity of the trans¬ 
lation, and the intelligence of the 
translator, as evinced in the notes and 
prolegomena that form a considerable 
portion of the volume, the reader is in 
circumstances to judge for himself as 
to the problem in question, undisturbed 
by the formidable array of Chinese 


text, of which he might know nothing. 
The typography mid arrangement of 
the work are satisfactory, and show 
in various tilings an improvement on 
the original; while, no doubt, the 
Chinese student will prefer the latter. 
We are thankful that this volume has 
made its appearance, and wish it an 
extensive circulation among parties 
interested in Chinese literature and 
learning. 


Transactions of the Asiatic Society 
October, 1874, to 23rd December 
tlie '‘Japan Mail” Office 

The Asiatic Society of Japan is but 
young in the field, and it shews a 
vigour characteristic of youth, if we 
may judge by the periodical issue of 
its Transactions. The Part before us, 
covering a little over two months, is 
certainly creditable. There are three 
articles of much practical interest by 
Dr. Geerts on Useful Minerals and 
Metallurgy of the Japanese. We think 
however it is a pity they should have 
been separated in the journal; even if 
it was found necessary to read them as 
three instalments. A short paper on 
The preparation of vegetable wax, by 
Henry Gribble is instructive and ao- 


of Japan, Vol. iii, part 1. From 14th 
, 1874. Yokohama: 1875. Priuted at 

ceptable. Two others are geographical, 
one on the Bay of Sendai by Captain 
St. John, and the other on a Trip to 
Niigata, by J. A. Limb. The most 
inportant paper in the nnraUr proba¬ 
bly as it is the longest, is thrown into 
the Appendix ;—The dlevivul of l J urc 
Shinto, by E. M. Satow. This seems 
to be a careful detail of historical facts, 
little known in the west, but full of 
interesL as bearing on the doctrines 
and beliefs of the people, and giving an 
account of the views entertained by a 
school of modern writers on Shinto, 
the ancient religious faith of the 
Japanese. 


The China Review. Vol. iii, Nos. 2,—4. 

Our Hongkong contemporary deserves 
all praise for the vigilance which has 
secured a class of contributors, whose 
articles during the past balf year, have 
added not a little to our real know¬ 
ledge of China and the east; the in¬ 
formation being generally communicate 
ed in an entertaining and readable 
form. The September No. opens with 
a paper on a subject almost sen¬ 
sational at that time ,—Audiences 
granted by (he Emperors of China to 
Western Envoys. The substance mat- 


September, 1874—February, 1875. 

ter though by no means new nor ex¬ 
haustive, will doubtless be fresh to 
many reados. We would suggest as 
a companion article,—a review of the 
audiences granted by the emperors to 
Asiatic envoys- The subject would be 
curious and instructive. By the way, 
—where is the map that is alluded 
to and said to be appended ‘1 In Nos- 
2 and 3 Mr. Gibs continues his trans¬ 
lation of The Iisi Yuan In, bringing 
it down to the end of the second book. 
We hope the remaining three books 
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will follow in due course. Troe, it is 
not light reading, but it is a book of 
authority in China; and the version 
of such an accomplished translator as 
Mr. Giles, is worth far more than a 
volume of dilletanti generalities on 
the scientific knowledge of the Chi¬ 
nese by a mere smart writer. The 
noble cat of Self-defence in China 
is a somewhat free translation of the ti¬ 
tle of a tract published in Canton and 
found for sale on the street stalls of 
many cities in China, The text of the 
original is very brief, and the transla¬ 
tor is evidently equal to his subject 
The original cuts are rude; but the 
illustrations in the Review are much 
coarser than the original. We have 
three instalments of Mr. Allen’s Tales 
from th& Liao chat chih yi. “ The 
Theft of the Peaches ” in No. 4, is a 
version of a famous trick which would 
put the Wizard of the North to shame, 
and appears to have been practised by 
the jugglers of China for many cen¬ 
turies. Ibn Batuta saw it acted at 
the court of the viceroy of Hangchow 
in 1348, and faioted at the sight. But 
bis friend Afkbaruddin who sat next 
him said “ Wallah / .... ’tis all hocus 
pocus.” Edward Melton, an Anglo- 
Duteb traveller who witnessed the same 
feat at Batavia about 1670, was less 
sceptical than the Arab, and says,— 
“ I should scarcely venture to insert 
£it] here had it not been witnessed 
by thousands before my own eyes.” 
Sim Oar tricks were common in India* 
Dr. Kerr’s article on the Benevolent in¬ 
stitutions of Canton is concluded m No. 
2 . In numbers 2 and 3 we have 
a pathetic tale done into verse by Mr. 
Stent in his popular style, entitled 
Mcng Cheng’s journey to the Cheat Wall. 
The Report of M. Gubkr upon the Mar 
teria Medico of the Chinese is a tran- 
lation from the French of a paper read 

* For fuller accounts of these tricks, see 
Yule’s The Book of Ser Marco Polo, vol.}, 
pp. 280-282. 
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before the Academy of Medicine. Chi¬ 
nese Proverbs and their lessons by 
Alfred Lister, is an admirable essay on 
a subject now occupying the attention 
of a number of sinologues. We have 
two reviews of Dr. Williams' Diction¬ 
ary. In reviewing a dictionary every 
one has a fair field for ventilating his 
peculiar crotchets, and the lexicogra¬ 
pher is highly favoured in the abundance 
of information thus ready to his hand 
hi preparing for his second edition. Mr. 
Groeneveldt supplements his review by 
a digression on Chinese lexicography 
in general, full of most excellent sug¬ 
gestions ; but he leaves out of sight 
Uie fact that a great part of the labor¬ 
ious task that he has cut out for Euro¬ 
peans has already been accomplished by 
the Chinese themselves. Dr. Douglas 
is inexorable on the subject of Chinese 
Tones. The Notes from the Red Book 
deals with the deficiencies of that au¬ 
thorized repertory of official appoint¬ 
ments, itineraries, topographical me¬ 
moranda &c. Mr. H. J. Allen’s Chi¬ 
nese ji olice of thi Shogun Taikosama , is 
a description of the founder of the line 
of Taicoons at Yedo, given in a me¬ 
morial to the throne by a Chinese states¬ 
man. There is a just review of Mr. 
Mayers’ Chinese Reader's Manual, from 
the vigorous pen of Dr. Eitel, and a 
short paper on The Aborigines of 
Formosa, by Mr. Sleere. The precis 
of the first half of the San- kuo chih by 
X. Z. is one of the best summaries of 
that popular novel we have yet seen. 
Mr. Mayers has commenced an exceed¬ 
ingly interesting paper, entitled Chi¬ 
nese exploration of the Indian Ocean 
during the fifteenth Century, containing 
the adventures of the Chinese ambas¬ 
sador Ching Ho, which will afford am¬ 
ple scope for an abundance of tliat in¬ 
formation with which the writer is so 
well stored. Mr. Hutchinson’s Three 
xoeeks in the interior onorht to have 

O 

found a place in onr own pages. 
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ARCHiEOLOGICAL AND HISTORICAL RESEARCHES ON PEKING 

AND ITS ENVIRONS. 

Bv E. Biietscuneudek, ML D. 

j^LMOST all the celebrated capitals of the ancient kingdoms in 
Europe, western Asia and India, have been the subject of more or 
less extensive critical investigations by European antiquaries, and bulky 
works have been published relating to these matters. But with respect 
to China our scholars seem to be quite ignorant as to the remains of 
this ancient civilization; and even regarding Peking, one of the best- 
known places of the Middle Kingdom, and its classical soil, very little is 
known. The archaeologist, who would devote himself to the investiga¬ 
tion of the antiquities of China, finds considerable aid in Chinese 
literature. The Chinese have always bad a taste for antiquities, and 
those of past ages have been careful to leave to posterity, records of 
remarkable facts, not only in books, but also in inscriptions on stone 
tablets. During the terrible wars which have successively ravaged 
China in the past, many of these ancient monuments, so im|X)rtaut for 
archaeology, have naturally disappeared ; but copies of a great number 
of ancient Chinese inscriptions have been preserved in native archae¬ 
ological and other books. No nation in the world has ever paid 
so much attention to its history, geography and antiquity as the Chi¬ 
nese. In China, every district jwssesses special works, devoted to the 
most detailed description of it, as regards the political changes during 
several tens of centuries, the geographical configuration, the products 
and other accounts. These descriptions comprise often a large number 
of volumes. One or several chapters are always devoted to the ||( 
hi tsi or “ ancient vestiges.” 

As regards Peking, which has been for so long a time the capital 
of China, the works devoted to its description have been numerous 
in former times; but very few of these ancient accounts have come 
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down to us in a complete form. For the most part we can now only 
find fragments of them quoted in other worts. 

One of the most ancient descriptions of Peking existing, and relat¬ 
ing to the 10th and 11th centuries of our era, is that found in the 
history of the Liao dynasty. A similar one is found in the history of 
the Kin dynasty , dating a century later. Besides these, two or three 
descriptions of ancient Poking have been left by Chinese travellers of 
that time. The Yuan ski, or “ History of the Mougol dynasty” gives 
also a short description of the capital and the palaces built by Coubilai 
khan in the 13th century. A more detailed account of the Mongol 
palaces is contained in the Clique fang hi, by a writer of the same 
dynasty, and in some other works of the 13th and 14th century, of 
which fragments have come down to us, and which I shall mention 
further on. Of the time of the Ming dynasty', 1368-1644, we possess 
several descriptions of Peking and its neighborhood. One of them is 
entitled ^ $$ Ch'un ming meng yil lu. . Nobody would guess 

from this title, that the book is a description of Peking and its envi¬ 
rons. CUun-ming was the name of a celebrated library. I would 
translate the title, “ Accounts found in the Cfaun-ming library during 
intervals from sleep.” The work contains 70 chapters. The name of 
the author is $1 ^ 5im Ch f eng-t$e . He lived in Peking in the first 

half of the 17th centni'y. This is a very valuable work, giving many 
interesting accounts of ancient Peking. 

The title of another work of about the same time reads ^ ^ 

ifj) T% king king wu lio, or a Sketch of the remarkable things of the 
Imperial Capital.” It was published in 1635 in 8 chapters, 

A third aDcient description of Peking to which I have access is 
Ctiang an fao hua in 8 chapters, written about the 
close of the 16th century. 

But all the above-mentioned books are superseded by the Q f || 
df] Ji hia fan wen, which was first published by ^ ^ jg; Chu 1-tsun at 
the dose of the 17th century, in 42 chapters. The meaniug of the 
title is literally, “Ancient (accounts) beard under the sun (i. e. in the 
capital) ; ” and the subject of the work is an archaeological and historical 
description of tho imperial precincts in Peking, and the twenty-six 
districts dependant on S/iun-t'ien fu. A new, revised and much 
enlarged edition of it was published at the end of the last century, by 
imperial order, in 160 books. The character ^ k'ao (investigation) 
was added to the old title. In this work almost all that is found in 
Chinese literature regarding the history of Peking is brought together, 
and we find numerous quotations from ancient books, which do not 
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exist at the present time. I shall give a short index of the Ji hia 
keu wen k { ao. 1 

Chap, i, X Sing-tu, “ Astrology.” 

Chap, ii-iv, -jit S/ii-ki , “Ancient history of Peking and tho 

country.” 

Chap, v-viii, Jfc Hing-sheng , “ On the beauties of Poking.” 

Extracts from poetical compositions. 

Chap, ix-xxviii, [g Kuo-ch'ao hung-shi, aro devoted to 

tho description of the palace buildings of the present dynasty; includ¬ 
ing eleven chapters on the palace proper, one on the ^ iftj g Yung-ho 

kung (the large lama monastery in Peking), and eight on the 'jJtj' M 
yfian , or “ Western park.” 

Chap, xxix-xxxvi, ^ ^ Kung-ski, “Description of tho palace’' 
under the preceding dynasties. Chap, xxix gives an account of the 
palaces of the Liao aud Kin ; chap, xxx-xxxii, of that of tho Mongol 
dynasty. Chap, xxxiii-xxxvi are devoted to the palace of tho Ming, 
and the imperial parks etc. 

Chap, xxxvii, xxxviii, King-c'heng tsung-ki. These 

two chapters introduce the capital city in a geueval way. 

Chap, xxxix-xlii, Huang-ch'eng , describe the “Imperial city.” 

Chap, xliii-lxi, jfj Ch'eng-shi :—detailed description of tho 
capital,—its temples aud other remarkable buildings, streets, gates, etc. 
Twelve chapters are devoted to the “Tartar city” or [*j j[$ nci ch'cng ; 
seven chaptevs to tho #{> wai ch'eng, or “ Chinese city.” 

Chap. Ixii-lxxiii, ^ ^ Kuan-shu, “The offices, tribunals, hoards, 
etc ” Chap. Ixii, ^ A Tsung-jcn fit, “ Board for superintending 
the affairs of the imperial family.” jfcj Nei-k'o, “Grand Secre¬ 
tariat.” ^ ^4 Chung-shu k : o, “ Department of Kecord for social 
and posthumous honours.” Chap, lxiii, Li-jm , “ Board of civil 

office.” Hn-pu, “ Board of revenue.” fg Li-pu, “ Board of 

rites.” & Ping-pu, “Board of war.” JflJ flf) Iling-pu , “Board 
of punishments” X of> Kung-pu, “Board of works.” gj! 0 ^ Li- 
fan yuan, “ Office for foreign dependencies.” $[) £{£ }% Tu-ch’a yuan , 
“ Court of censorate.” 3$I tU Thtng-cheng shi-sze, “ Court 

for examining the reports from the provinces." A 0! ^ Ta-H sse, 
“ Court of judicature.” 

Chap, lxiv, A # Pai-ch'ang sze , “ Court of religious ceremo¬ 
nial.” 4ft fffi Han-lin yuan, “National academy.” ^ Ijf J{f Chen- 
eld fu , “Department having the supervision of the heir apparent’s 
studies.” 

1. Aa I shall frequently quota the Ji Ida kin men k’ao in those papers, I will denote it for the 
sake of shortness, by Ji hia, and tho Ch’un ming vteng yu lu by Ch'vn ining. 
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Chap, lxv, ^ jjrjj£ Kuang-lu szc, “ Banqueting court.” ^ ^ 
^ T'ai-pu sze, “ Grand equerry’s court.” X flf Shun-Vien fu. 

M Ihmg-lu sze y “ State ceremonial department.” 

Chap. Ixvi, Ixvii, [jg ^ & Kuo-tze kien, “ University.” £ 
Wen miao, “ CoDfucian temple.” 

Chap. Ixviii-lxx, j|| Shi-ku, “ Ancient stone drums.” 

Chap, lxxi, ^ 3^ m Kin-Vim Hen, “ Board of Astronomy.’' 
ft H 15c V Mn i “Medical College.” %} $ Nei-iou fu, 

“ Imperial household.” 

Chap. Ixxii, History of a number of military offices:—the im¬ 
perial body-guard; the imperal equipage department; the eight ban¬ 
ners; Van-guard brigade ; Hunting-park brigade, etc. 

Chap, lxxiv-lxxxvii, H 49 % H Kvo-ch'ao yiian-yu, “ Imperial 
parks outside the capital.” f£j ^ Nan-yuan (or jff 3* Nan-hai-tze), 
the vast enclosure south of Peking, is described in two chapters; [g[ 
H Yiian-ming yuan in three chapters; f| & Wan-shou shan 
in one chapter; 3* ^ ill Yn-Vsiian shan (or ^ [g Tsing-ming 
yuan) in one chapter ; § jij Hiang shan (or ^ gj Tsing-i yuan) 
in two chapters. 

Ciiap. ixxxviii-evii, ^jj jfpj Kiao-Fiung, “ Suburbs and environs 
of Peking.” 

Ciiap. cviii-cxliv, ^ King-Id , “ Description of twenty-six 

district cities dependant ou the capital. 

Chap, cxlv, }$t Hu-pan, “ Accounts of the population.” 

Chap, cxlvi-cxlviii, J§£ Feng-sn, “Manners.” 

Chap, cxlix-cli, % || Wu-cttan, “Products.” 

Chap, clii-cliv, ^ Pien-chang , “ Fortifications of the fron¬ 

tier.’^—The great wall. 

Chap, civ, clvi, ^ H Ts r un-i, l< Dubious questions.” 

Chap, clvii-clx, Tsa chui , “ Miscellanies.” 

Besides the above-mentioned works, which at the present lime are 
difficult to obtain, and the price of which is very great, there is a short 
description of Peking, entitled ^ jj § Ch'en yQan chi lio, pub¬ 
lished at the end of the last century. It is a useful book for reference 
and easily obtained. It has been partly translated by Father Hyacinth 
into Russian, and by Ferny dc Pigny from Russian into French iu 1823. 
This translation has been for a long time the only description of Peking 
known in Europo; from which all compilers have derived their ac¬ 
counts of the Chinese capital. A few years ago the Rev. J. EdJdns 
published an article on Peking, as an appendix to Dr. Williamson’s 
Journeys in North China and Manchuria. This is, without doubt, the 
best description of Peking we possess, and the best part of the book. 
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The learned author describes generally from personal observation, and 
adds a number of interesting historical notes. 

In the following paper I by no means intend to give a comploto 
account of the antiquities of Peking; and shall only select a few to¬ 
pics for review, aud treat especially of such questions as are called for 
by the accounts of the great medieval traveller Marco Polo, the first 
European who saw the Chinese capital. 

HISTORY OF PEICIKG AND ITS NAMES AT DIFFERENT TIMES. 

Peking, as Europeans call the modern metropolis of China, has 
been a capital and an imperial residence for more than nine hundred 
years. But long before this time it was an important place, often men¬ 
tioned in Chinese history. The Chinese annals report, that in 1121 u. c. a 
descendant of the celebrated emperor Huang-ti was invested with a 
fief in the north, and that he resided at $5 j Ki, 2 which city is supposed 
by the Chinese to have been situated at about the same place where 
Peking now stands. During the Ch'un-ts'iu period, 723-481 b. c., and 
Chan kuo period, 481-221, the city of Ki is mentioned as the capital of 
the kingdom of Yen, which for long centuries sustained an important 
rule in the north of China. It was destroyed by Shi huang-ti, who, in 
221 B. c. succeeded in uniting the whole of China in one empire. In 
the 4th century of our era, Ki was again the capital of a small realm 
governed by the Tartar house Mufung. After this for a long space of 
time, Peking is only meutioued in the histories of the dynasties which 
successively reigned iu China, as a departmental city under the names 
of Ki, Yen or |$y tffl Yu-chou. The name of Yen for Peking is 
used up to this time in books. 

During the Vang dynasty, 618-907, Peking was known under the 
name of yji) jjfj Yur-chou, and was the seat of a ^ ^ /j-f ta tu-in fu 

(military governor general)- 3 In a. d. 936, Yu-chou was taken by the 
Kitan or Liao , who established their power in northern China, aud was 
made one of their capitals uuder the name of $fj TjT Nan king (southern 
capital), called also *£{£ Si-tsin fa or igj] j£f Yu-tu fu; and 
since that time Peking has been, with short interruptions, the residence 
of the emperors of the Tartar, Mongol or Chinese dynasties, up to our 
days. In a. d. 1013 the namo of the capital was changed to 
Yen king . During the last yearn of the Liao dynasty, Peking was for 
a short time, 1122-1125, in the possession of tho Sung, who reigned in 

2. Ki must not be confounded with the present ]$|J jlkj A7-rAo«, ISO U oast of Peking, tho 
name of which dates back only ns far a* the middle of the 8 lh century of our era. See tho 
Yi Cung tin or <l Great geography of China." 

8 , As is known, the capital of tho P ong was C/Iang-ait (the present Si~an /u in 

Shensi). 
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middle and southern China, and they named the city jjj Yen- 
shan fu. 

In 1125, the Kin Tartars, after having destroyed the Liao dynasty, 
expelled the Sung from northern China; and in 1151 Peking became 
one of the residences of the Kin emperors, under the name of 
Chung tit (middle capital.), called also ^ 1®. Ta-hing fu. At that 
time already the capita! was divided into the two district cities Ta¬ 
king hien aud Wan-p'mg hien , aB at present. 

In 1215 Tckinguiz khan took this capital of the Kin, and it waa 
then for half a century only the capital of a Mongol province. But 
the conqueror’s grandson, Coubilal khan , transferred the residence of 
the Mongol emperors from Caracorum to Yen king in 1264; and in 
1267 built a new city, which, from the year 1271, is called ^ ^ Tatu 
(the great capital) in Chinese histoi’y; whilst to the Mongols it was 
known by the name of Khanbaligh. 

In the year 1368 the Ming dynasty succeeded the Mongols, who 
withdrew to their native steppes. Hung-wu the first emperor of the 
Ming, 1368—1399, changed the name of the newly-cooquered capital into 
Pci-p'ing fu. In 1409 the emperor Yung-le left his capital 
Jl Ying-tien or Nan king (southern capital) and established his 
court in Pei-p’ing fu, which name then was changed into ^ TrC -Pet 
king (northern capital). At the time the Jesuits first arrived in China, 
towards the end of the 16th century, this was the name in use to desig¬ 
nate the Chinese metropolis. During the Ming, Peking, considered as a 
departmental city, bore the name Jf^ Shun-tHen fu f and com¬ 

prised two district cities, Jit Ta-hing Men and ^ ijS. JgjjJ Wan- 
p'ing hien. 

The Manchoo dynasty, which has reigned in China since 1644, 
did not change the names of the capital. I must however remark, 
that the name “Peking,” so familiar to every European, is hardly 
known by the Chinese of our days. The learned Chinese understand 
of course what is meaut by this name, but Peking is always called 
King-ch K eng or King-iu , both meaning capital, by the Chinese. 

This is a summary of the history of Pekiug, which has seen so 
many political changes, and altered its name under almost every 
dynasty. We shall see, that the place, whore the capital stood, lias 
also changed several times. 

The historical sketch of Peking, as given above, has been borrowed, 
for the greater part, from the Yi t’ung chi } the great geography of the 
empire; but all these historical accounts can also he found scattered in 
the Ji Aia, and in other Chinese descriptions of Peking. 
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THE POSITION AND THE REMAINS OP ANCIENT PEKING. 

I have not been able to find in Chinese books any statements about 
Ki : which point out the true position of this aucient capita). The old 
records however, although very vague, leave no doubt that it stood 
in nearly the same place where modern Peking is situated. There is 
a tradition, that the ancient rampart, 5 li north of Peking, belongs to 
the remains of Ki; and the emperor Kien-Iung in the last century 
erected a monument near the north-western corner of this rampart, 
with an inscription and verses stating that here was one of the gates of 
ancient Ki. But as some of the Chinese authors are of opinion that 
the rampart north of Peking dates only from the time of the Mongols, 
I shall review these controversies further on, when speaking of the 
Mongol capital. 

With respect to ancient Yu-cliouj the name which Peking bore 
during the Pang dynasty in the 8th and 9th centuries, its position can 
he more precisely indicated by monumental evidence. The Ji liia 
states (chap, xxxvii, fol. 18), that in 1681 an ancient tomb was dug up 
near the western gate of the imperial city Si-an men), with a 

monument of the year a. d. 799, stating, amongst other things, that the 
place was distant 5 li to the north-east of Yvrchott. Another monu¬ 
ment exists in the temple of ■[$} ^ Min-chung eze, stating that this 

temple, at the time it was founded, was situated in the south-western 
corner of Yu-chou. The temple of Min-chung sze, now called 
$ 5 * -=!p Fa-yuan sze was founded in a. d. 645. It lies in the western 
part of the Chinese city, {.Ji hia } chap, xxxvii, fol. 18; chap, lx, fol. 1.) 

In the history of the Liao dynasty ( Liao shi, chap, xl) it is stated, 
that Yen king ,—since the year 936 the southern capital of that dynasty 
(see above), was 36 li in circuit. The walls wore 30 (Chinese) feet 
high, 15 feet broad, and throughout their wliolo extent provided with 
towers. The wall was pierced by eight gates. The names are enume¬ 
rated. There were two on the north, two on the south, two on tho west, 
and two on the east. The city was evidently a square. In the neigh¬ 
borhood of the capital are mentioned : the [Jj Yen-slum (I do not 
know what hill is meant,—perhaps the western hills) ; the ^ ^ iPJ 
Kuo-liang ho (a river. A bridge of this name still exists near the 
north-western corner of Peking) ; the ^ pjf Shi-tze ho (the name 
of an ancient river west of present Peking, as I shall show further 
on. It does not now exist); the San-kan ho (the river bears 

this name up to the present time. It is more commonly called Hun 
ho ; —see further on); the $ Jjjj Kii-yung (still the name of a fortress in 
a defile north of Peking) ; the ^ ^ p Ku-pei Fou (still the name of 
an important defile in the north-east, leading from Peking to Mongolia), 
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Some other names of places, occurring in that ancient description of 
Peking, I am not prepared to identify. There are also some particu¬ 
lars regarding the palace of the Liao, situated in the south-western 
corner of the capital. Nothing in that description points to the position 
of the Liao capital. 

There are two narratives of Chinese travellers preserved, who 
visited the capital of the Liao in the 11th and 12th centuries. In the 
year A. D. 1123, the Sung sent an envoy from J5| ^ Lin-an fu 
(the present Hang-chou fu , at that time the capital of the Sung), to 
. 'll ^ }ff Hui-ningfu near the Sungari river in Manchuria, to the 
court of the Kin (or Djurdje), which dynasty was just beginning to come 
to power. The complete itinerary of the envoy is found in the ^ £ g 
Ta kin kuo chi, chap, xl, under the title ffc ^ ft ^ Hu feng 

s hi king ck'eng lu , or “ Itinerary of the envoy Ilu” It begins with $f 
Hiung chou, where at that time, was the frontier between the Liao aud 
the Sung. 4 The traveller gives the names and the distances of all the 
stations on his long route, and adds a number of interesting notes 
regarding the places he passed through. 5 He calls Peking \\j 
Yen-shanfa (ace above) and places it 30 li east of the |g $| Lu-kou 
ho (Hun ho), which river was crossed by him on a floating bridge; I 
am not able to say whether at the same place, where now the splendid 
Lzi'kou kHao stone bridge stands, or perhaps higher up the river. The 
Chinese now estimate the distance from the Lu-kou bridge to the 
Chang-yi men (western gate of the Chinese city) at 30 IL The next 
station mentioned by the traveller on'his road to the east is fjg fljg 
Lu Men , 80 li distant from Yen-shan fu. According to the -fc ip 
^ fj* T ( ai p ( ing hvan ya ki, a Chinese geography of the 10th century 
(quoted in the Ji Ida , chap, cviii, fol. 18), Lu hieu was 30 li to the east 
of the Lu river, which is the ancient name for tire fa Pai ho. At 
present the Pai ho [Thing chou) is distant 40 li from the Tung-pien 
gate (near the north-east corner of the Cbiuese city of Peking). There¬ 
fore the eastern wall of Yen-shan fu must have been about 10 li west 
of the eastern wall of the presont Chinese city. 

Another Chinese traveller, also an envoy of the Sung, sent to 
Peking it seems in the 11th century (^ 3; H’ M JgL, 560 ® thin 
ming, chap, vi, fol. 2) mentions the capital under the name of Yu-chou, 

A We learn from Cliineso history, that in 1122, the Kin who were about to overthrow the 
Liao , ngreod that the Sung should, occupy the northern part of Chili and Shansi, be¬ 
longing to the dominions of the Liao ; and Jtlifs embassy to Httinning /a was evidently 
in connection with this transaction, 

S. Some .years ago, Archimandrite Palladiu9 went from Peking to Manchuria by the same 
way us HU. In comparing Palladios’ itinerary with that of Bu, I found that almost all 
the places, rivers, mountains, etc. mentioned by the latter cau bo identified, and generally 
the namoE have not changed. 
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and states that Liang-hiang Men was distant from Yu-chou 60 li, and 
that between these cities he crossed the Lu-kou ho (see above). Lianir- 
hiang hien is now estimated GO li distant from the Chang-yi gate. This 
traveller gives also some accounts of the palace buildings of the Liao 
capital; but no deduction can be drawn from these statements, con¬ 
sisting in the enumeration of names only. 

The history of the Kin dynasty ( Kin ski , chap, xxiv), gives also some 
accounts of ancient Peking. It is stated there, that the Kin emperors 
enlarged the capital and called it Chung-tu (see above). Thirteen of its 
gates are enumerated. The Kin built a new palace, and the timber for 
the buildings was brought from if gj 'Pan-yuan, a park near Cheng- 
tingfu (more than 150 miles south-west of Peking). Besides the palace 
inside Chung-tu, some summer palaces and imperial gardens outside 
are mentioned; amongst others the Jj| & ^ KHung-hua tao, north of 
the capital. The same name is up to this time applied to a hill inside 
the precincts of the imperial palace. Thus the ground occupied by the 
modern Tartar city, was, at the time of the Kin, outside and north of 
the capital. Regarding the circuit of ancient Chung-tu, there are some 
discrepancies in the statements of the Chinese authors. The Kin shi 
does not give the figures of the circuit; the above-mentioned Ta kin 
kuo chi estimates it at 75 li, and states that the city had twelve gates. 
The same work records further, in describing the siege of Chung-tu by 
the Mongols, that it consisted properly of four walled cities, which the 
Mongols w r ere obliged to storm separately. The circuit of 75 li, as 
given by the Ta kin kuo chi, seems too great, and the statement in the 
dfc IS Jf Ykri tsu dri or “ Biography of the first Ming emperor 
Hung-wu (Ji hia, chap, xxxviii, fol. 11)” seems more reliable. In that work 
it is said, “ the emperor gave orders to measure the Nan-ch'eng 

(southern city). It was found to have a circuit of 53,280 Chinese 
feet (about 30 li). Fan-ch’eng at the time of the Mongols was the 
name of the ancient city of the Kin, the walls of which can still be seen 
(i. e. end of the 14th century. Compare also Ji hia , chap, ii, fol. 2).” 

The Ji hia gives (chap, xxxvii, fol. 17,18) a ver}' interesting review 
of the documents pointing to the position of ancient Peking, and refers 
generally to monuments w r ith inscriptions found in ancient monasteries 
or on tombs, mentioning their position with respect to the capital 
at the time they were erected. There are a number of very ancient 
monasteries and pagodas in Peking and its neighborhood, some of them 
founded more than twelve centuries ago; and they generally have one or 
more tablets stating the time of their foundation and some parti¬ 
culars about it. The changes of the names are also mentioned. The 
greater part of such tablets do not exist at the present timo, but their 
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inscriptions have beeu preserved in archaeological or other books. The 
following are tko results of the investigations of the editors of the Ji /via. 

“The ancient capital of the Liao and Kin was to the south of the 
present capital (i. e. Tartar city). At the time of the Yuan the walls 
still existed, and the ancient city of the Kin was commonly called iVau- 
ch K eng (southern city), whilst the Mongol capital was termed the northern 
city. As under the reign of Kia-tsing (middle of the 16th century) the 
Wai-lo c/i'eng (which Europeans call the Chinese city) was 
built, the ancient traces disappeared, and it is impossible to distinguish 
the four sides. But if comparing critically the ancient inscriptions on 
monuments with what we seo at the prosent day, we arrive at the fol¬ 
lowing conclusions: 

“ For instance,—the monastery of Min-chung $ zc° is situated to 
the south of the sse Swn-mi gate, not far from the £ 5 ? Kuang-ning 
gate. The writers of the Mongol time record that this monastery was 
inside the Kin capital. 

“ There is a monastery ^ JgJ ^ Kuang-cn sze now situated to the 
Bouth-west of £ ft Fo-yun kuan? It was called jpg ^ Feng-fu 
sze at the time of the Liao and Kin. On the monument of Tsao-kien, 
dating from the time of T'ai-ho, 1201-1209, it is stated that the mo¬ 
nastery was inside the capital. 

“The temple, called ^ I ^ T'ien-wang 8ze at the time of th 6 
Kin, is the same as $|£ ^ T'ien-ning sze of our days. 6 7 8 9 The Yuan 
yi thaig chi (great geography of the Mongol empire) states that this 
temple was inside the Sin capital, in the quarter called Jg Yen- 

king fang. 

“What is now called j^Jc ^ Liu-li ch'ang , 8 was at the time 
of the Liao, as has been proved Ity a monument dug up thero, a village 
I ^ Hai-ioang ts K un , outside the eastern gate of Yen-king. 

“Westof the H }fl-Sien-nang Van (temple of agriculture) thero 
is a brick-kiln called Hei-go c/Vang. From the ancient monu¬ 

ment of a Buddhist priest found near that place, we learn that at the 
time of the Liao it was situated to the east of the capital. 

“ The 35 UU jjfe fU FeipHng Vu king chi shu (a book compiled 
under Hung-wu the first Ming emperor) records, that the temple i 
The ti miao was inside the ancient (Kin) city, south of the gate Thing- 
yiian men (this gate was the second from the right of the four northern 

6. Already mentioned ; the same as Fa-yuan xxc 

7. Po-ytin kuan, the temple where the Taouist monk Ot'ung-cftun is buried. It was also 

inside the Kin capital {Ji hia, chap, xeiv, fol. 1-3). 

8. T'ien-ning zzc was founded in the 6th century of our era. It lies between the Chang-yi 

gate and the nortli-wost corner of the Chinese city, outside. It is well known for ita 
beautiiul pagoda. 

9. The name of a street to the south-west of the Cheng-yang men or Ts'Un men gate. 
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gates of the Kin capital: seo Kin shi). Now ibis temple is situated 
(in the Chinese city) to the south-west of tbo Suan-ivu gate in tho 
street called Tu-ti-miao sie-kic. 

“It may bo concluded from these statements, that tho capitals of 
the Liao and tho Kin both stretched west from (the present wai-cKeng 
(Chinese city) over tho land now comprising the (western) suburbs, 
and that tho uortb-eastem corner of theso ancient capitals was about 
the place where now tho tower of the south-western corner of tho cap¬ 
ital (Tartar city) stands. 

“ 3E Wang Ihd (an officer of tho Mongol time) records in bis 
work 4 1 Chung Vang shi /d, that in the year 1260, in the 3rd 

month, proceeding from Yen-king to K'ai-p'ing /u, 10 bo passed the first 
night in the suburb north of tbo T'ung-yuan gate (seo above,—one of tbo 
northern gates). On tbo next day bo mado a halt in Ilai-tien y 

which was 20 li distant from Yen-king. Hai-iien of that author is tho 
same as $$ Hai-t&n of our days. 11 It may be assumed from 
Wang Hui’s notes (the Chinese author thiuks), that tho precincts {$!{> 
^j$) of the capital of tbo Kin were 75 li in circuit. 12 ’' 

The preceding statements of the Chinese authors, drawn from an¬ 
cient monuments, leave no doubt as to tho position of ancient Peking 
since the 7th century; and it may bo assumed that the town of tho 
T'ang times, as well as the capitals of tho Liao and the Kin, 6tood in 
about the same place, i. e. a little to the south-west of the present Tar¬ 
tar city ; aud their eastern wall was in the wostern part of tho present 
Chinese city. 

The rampart of an ancionfc city is found about 8 li to the south¬ 
west of the ^ Chang-yi men (gate), aud at about tho same 

distance from the ft | 5! j Yu-an men, which is the western gate in 
the southern wall of the Chinese city- Proceeding from this gate, about 
two li to the south one arrives at a small river running from west to 
east, through low-lying swampy meadows, forming here and there 
ponds. I shall speak more fully of it further on. Proceeding upward 
on the northern shore of this river for several li, one meets an ancient 
rampart, from 20 to 30 feet high, which stretches parallel with it. The 
rampart can he traced for move than seven li, aud is generally well 
preserved. At the hamlet ^ O-fang ying the rampart turns to 

the north. Here was evidently the south-western corner of the ancient 

10. The Mongol capital Kiianbnligh was not yet built at that time. K'tti-jSvty J'u is the sanno 
as SJianff-lu, the summer residence of Coubilai khan. 

11. JIui-liciL is now the nmuc of u large village near llio imperial summer gar-lens, uoitli- 

west of Peking about 18 li distant in a straight direction from the south-western corner 
of the Tartar city. 

12. Tiiis would explain the above-noticed discrepancy of tho authors as to the circuit of the 
Kin capital (30 and 75 A). 
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city. Before reaching the stone road the rampart disappears. The cor¬ 
ner is a very picturesque place. The rampart here is covered with 
beautiful wbite-barked pices (pinus bungeana) aad tall juniper 
trees. A hundred paces to the west is a cemetery called M & 
Hei-hmg fen-ti , surrounded by a wall, enclosing splendid groves of 
white-barked pines and juniper trees. About 2 li to the south-east 
the village of ^ Linds'vn is seen, which belongs to ^Feng-t'ai. 

The latter is a name, dating from the time of the Kin dynasty, and is 
now applied as a general designation to a number of villages renowned 
for their horticulture. According to the popular tradition, the ram¬ 
part in question belonged in former times to the capital of the Kin, 
and this tradition is not in contradiction with the statements of 
Chinese authors regarding ancient Chung-tu (see above). There are 
also some traces of an ancient rampart several hundred paces north of 
the monastery of £3 || $f Po-yun kuan. Here was probably the 
northern wall of the Kin city. As to the above-mentioned O-fang 
ying, people say that this name dates from the time of the Mongols, 
and that at this place water-fowl were kept for the emperor. O-fang 
ying may be translated 11 camp of the geese- keeper.” 

Coubilai khan, after having fixed his residence in Peking, built a 
new capital in 1267. Chinese literatnre devoted to the description of the 
Mongol capital is far from scarce. Some of the descriptions with 
many details, dato from the Mongol times ; others were compiled at 
the beginning of the Ming. The Ji hia quotes most of these authors, 
and brings together a great amount of material to elucidate the ques¬ 
tion of the position of ancient Ta-tu. But as we shall see, notwith. 
standing these detailed accouuts, the antiquary meets with some diffi¬ 
culties in ascertaining the position of the ancient Mongol capital with 
respect to the present Peking, the ancient Chinese documents presenting 
some discrepancies. 

Tne Yuan ski, chap, lviii, states :—In 1264 Ski tsu (Coubilai) es¬ 
tablished his residence at Yen-king; in 1267 he built the present city 
(present with respect to the Mongol time) to the north-east of the Kin 
capita], and fixed his residence in the new city, which in 1271 was called 
^ Ta-tu. 

The above-mentioned work Pei p'ing t'u king chi shu f compiled at 
the end of the 14th century, says,—that the Mongol capital was built 3 li 
to the north (probably a misprint for north-east) of the city of the Kin. 

Odoric , who visited Kbanbaligh in the first half of the 14th cen¬ 
tury records (Yule’s Cathay , vol. i, p. 127) : {1 The Tartars took the 

old city, and then built another at a distance of half-a-mile, which they 
called Taydo. y ’ 
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Rasliid-eddiu, the able Persian historiographer, contemporary with 
Marco Polo, in his description of Kkanbaligh states (D’Ohssoutfwf. des 
Mongols , tom. ii, p. 633), “ Oomme la ville de Tchoung dou avait 6te 

ruinee par Tchinguiz khan, Coubilai voulait la restaurer; mais il aima 
mieax, pour la gloire de son nom, fonder une nouvello ville pres de 
l’ancienne, et il la nomma Dai dou; les deux sont continues.” 

The Yuan shi states further, that Ta-tu was 60 li in circumfer¬ 
ence. The Clique keng fo(chap. xxi, fol. 1), a work published at 

the close of the Yuan dynasty (see Wylie’s Notes on Chinese Literature , 
p. 159) gives the same number of li for the circuit of the capital, but ex¬ 
plains, that li of 240 pu each are meant. 

{3 -f* iJ?)> 13 If this statement be correct, it would give only 40 com¬ 
mon or geographical li for the circuit of the Mongol town. 

Marco Polo in his description of Khaubaligh, gives it a compass 
of 42 miles,—6 miles for each side of the square. 

The Yuan ski , as well as the Chue keng lu, and other works of the 
Yiian (see Jihia, chap, xxxviii, fol. 1), agree in stating that the capital 
had eleven gates (Marco Polo and Odoric as is known, speak of twelve 
gates). They are enumerated in the following order. 

Southern wall. 

1. The gate direct south (mid.) was called HJEP 1 ) Li-cheng men. 


2. „ to the left (east) 

3. „ to the right (west) 

Eastern wall. 

4. The gate direct east (mid.) 

5. „ to the south-east 

6. „ to the north-east 

Western wall. 

7. The gate direct west (mid.) 

8. „ to the south-west 

9. „ to the north-west 


v 

v 


» 




:> 


Wen~mmg men . 
Shun-ch'eng men 

Ch'uttg-jen men 
Ys’i-hua men. 
Kuang-hi men. 

Ho-i men. 

fPHlJH PHng-tse men. 
Su-ts’ing men. 


13. The common Chinese J! ii has 360 if? />u,‘ or ISO chang, or 1800 c//i (feet). 

1 c/<'*=10 Tf* is'tm (inches). 1 li= 1,891 English feet or 575 mitres. Thusny>«=5 
c/<‘»=6,26 English feet It is an error into which all our authors of Chinese dictionaries 

have fallen, to translate ifp pu (5,26 English feet) simply by "pace," without any 
explanation. None of them have reflector], that a measure of moro than 5 feet cannot be 
called a pace in our sense of the word. The Chinese consider the pu to contain two (of 
our) paces, and adduce for this view the argumont, that a man has two legs and they 
require for a pace both legs to be moved. It seems, that in the middle ages the same 
view prevailed in Europe. At least according to the old Venice measures quoted in 
Yule’s M. Polo, vol. ii, p. 472, one pace vas=6 feet. Besides the common A, the Chinese 
bnve another li, used for measuring fields, which hits only 240 pu or 1200 ch’i. This is (he 
li spoken of in the Clfvekang lu. The length of the measures has uot thurged in China 
since the Ilth century; at least this may be concluded from the ancient itineraries, in 
which distances ore given. 
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Northern wall. 

10. The gate to the north-west was called Ri'en-tc men. 

11* » „ north-east „ $fcfi^An-chen men. 

The Ji hia (chap, xxxviii, fol. 2) quotes the Yuan yi thing chi, or 
“ Great geography of the Mongol empire,” and the ^ ^ * Sin tsin 
chi (early Ming time), both works stating, that at the time the Mongol 
capital was built, order was given to construct the southern wall at a 
distance of 30 pu south of the monastery of f| ^ King-shou sze. 
This monastery had boon founded about a. d. 1200, and the Mongols 
erected two beautiful suburga (towers) on it. It exists still with its 
suburgas, and is known under the name of ij£ ^ Shuang-ta sze (the 
monastery of the double towers). About its position see my map. It 
is now distant li from the southern wall of the Tartar city. Perhaps 
there may be a mistake in the figures given, for the distance of the 
above-mentioned monastery from the southern wall of the Mongol 
capital; for other ancient Chinese statements can be quoted, pointing 
to the fact, that the Mongol southern wall was situated at the same 
place as the southern wall of the present Tartar city. F. i. the Ta 
tu hung lien k'ao, written in the early Ming times (see further on) 
states (Ji hia, chap, xxx, fol. 4), that Li-cheng men (the middle 
gate of the southern wall of Khaubaligh) was distant from the south¬ 
ern gate of the palace 920 pu; thus about the same distance as 
estimated now between TsHen men and tho southern palace gato. I 
shall show further on, that the gates of the Mongol palace have been 
preserved in tho surrounding wall of the prohibited city. In constructing 
my map of the ancient Mongol capital, from the native descriptions, 
it was necessary to decide in favour of one of these conflicting state¬ 
ments : aud I have adopted the view that the southern wall was 920 
pu distant from the southern gate of the palace. But I do not wish to 
impose my views on the reader. I have laid the several statements im¬ 
partially before him, leaving him to draw his own conclusion. Further 
details about tho site of ancient Ta-tu are found in the historical works of 
the Ming. The Mongols were overthrown and expellod from Peking by the 
Ming emperor flung-ivu in 13G8. Thedetailed biography of Hung-wu, al¬ 
ready quoted, states (Ji hia, chap, xxxviii, fol. 10,11), il Su Ta (a famed 
general of Hung-wu) ordered the officer Hua Yun-lung to measure the 
old city of the Yiian, and to build a new city, making the length from 
north to sooth equal to the length from east to west, which was 18,900 
ch'i (feet). 14 

* ® a it m ® s - T A ¥ a + st . I understand that each 

Bide of the square wns 18, DUO feet, t, 10,5 />', die circuit=42 common li. 
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This somewhat obscure statement becomes more intelligible if 
we compare it with the following, found in the Pei pHng t'u king chi situ 
(see above;—compare also Jihia, chap, x.wwiii, fol. ID): “Hung-wu, 
after having taken the Mongol capital, which was fiO li in circuit, found 
that it was too large, and ordered 5 li to be cut off at the northern part; 
and thus this part of the Mongol city, with the Kuang-hi and Su-tsHng 
gate3 (the most northern ones of the eastern and western walls) was 
abandoned. The other nine gate3 remained the same. The new city 
was 40 li in circuit.” 15 

It is not quite sure, whether the position of the wall of Peking 
remained at the same place after Hung-wu, or whether it-was changed 
again by his successor Yung-le. I shall quote the statements of the 
Ming authors about it. 

In the geographical section of the Ming shi it is stated: “ In the 
year 140G, the emperor Yung-le decided to establish his residence in 
Peking. He ordered the imperial palace to be built, and the wall of tho 
city to be repaired (j|Je). Ip. 1421 all was finished. 113 In 1437 the 
walls of Peking were faced with bricks. Tho city was then 45 li in 
circuit, and was pierced by nine gates. (The gates are all enumerated, 
and bear the same names as now.) In 1543 the southern suburbs wero 
surrounded by a wall 28 li long (the present Chinese city).’’ 

Finally tho $fj * Rung pu chi (Memoirs of the Board of public 
works of the Ming dynasty) gives the following accounts regarding tho 
building of the Peking walls ( Jihia , chap, xxxviii, fol. 12): “When Yung- 
le decided to make Peking his residence he built the wall of the capital, 17 
which was 40 li in circuit, and was pierced by nine gates as follows:— 

“On the southern wall §g Li-cheng , vjr Wen-ming and Jfp[ 
^ Shun-chleng (These three names were preserved from the names 
of the southern gates of tho Mongol city, but afterwards they were 
changed into the names thoy bear now. See the map). 

£< On tho eastern wall ^ 7s r i-hua (name taken from the old 
city) and j|[ Tung-chi (new name). 

15. The author Las evidently forgotten to say, that the two northern gates (K<cn-tc iuid An- 
chtn ) of the Mongol city were transferred with the same names to the new northern 
wall. For otherwise his statement that nine gates remained U.8 same cannot be made 
consistent with the shortening of the city. At another place in the same 'JTai Isu shi la, 
or “Biography of Hung-wu (see Ji hw, chap, iv, fol. 15)," it is stated that in 13'jO the 
general $a Ta changed the linntos of the Mongol northern gates An-cheit and Kien-tc 
into An-tiny and Te-sh'eng (names still in use for the two northern gates of tho modern 
capital). 

16. The ambassador of Shuh RoM to the Chinese court, who arrived atKhanbnligh in Decem¬ 
ber 1420, saw the walls in progress. The diarist of that embassy states (see Indian 
Antiquary, vol. ii, March, 1878, Bombay. “Au embassy to Kbatai ’’): “They arrived at 
the gate of Kbaobaligh and obtained sight of a very large and magnificent city entirely 
built of stone ; but as the outer walls were still being built, a hundred thousand scaffold¬ 
ings concealed them."’ 

17. These characters seem to dcuote that Yung-lc built a new wall. 
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“ On the western wall ^ |lj PHng-tze (name taken from the old 
city) and If Si-chi (new name). 

“ On the northern wall 4% An-ting and $$ Te-sheng (both 
new names). 

“ In 1436 the names of the following gates were changed,— Li-cheng 
into j£ Chcng-yaiig, Wen^ming into ^ % Ch'ung-iven, Shun- 
cFeng into ji[ ^ Siian-wu, Tsi-hua into |J] Ck'ao-yang and PHng~ 
tse into ^ Fou-cFengP 

“After the walls of Peking had been finished they measured as 
follows:— 

The southern vail 12,959 ck*i, 3 ts'un, or (taking 1 &—1800 clii)— 7,2 li. 


northern „ 

22,324 „ 5 „ 

=12,4 „ 

eastern „ 

17,869 „ 3 „ 

= 9,9 „ 

western „ 

15,645 „ 2 „ 

= 8,7 „ 

Total 

68,797 chH, 

or 38,2 li .” 


There is evidently a mistake in these figures, for the total gives 
not 40 li but only 38,2. It seems the figure for the southern wall is too 
small, for in reality it has about the same length as the northern one. 

The site and appearance of the walls of the Peking Tartar city has 
not changed since the 15th century. It is therefore not without inter¬ 
est to compare these ancient Chinese measurements of the walls, with 
those made some months ago by the French astronomers, who observed 
the transit of Venus in Peking. Mr. Fleuiiais and Mr. Lapied have 
had the kindness to communicate to me the results of their very care¬ 
fully executed survey of the Peking walls. 

The Tartar city is in circuit 23,55 kilometres (or if -we tako the 
Chinese li— 575 mctres)=41 li Thus there is only 1 li difference with 
the Chinese measurements. 


The southern wall measures 6,690 metres, or 11,(54 li. 



northern 


6,790 

>5 

11,81 

>3 

» 

eastern 

33 

5,330 

33 

9,27 

33 


western 

33 

4,910 

35 

8,54 

35 


Total. 41,26 


Let me inquire now into the question, whether the above-quot¬ 
ed Chinese statements regarding the old Mongol capital can be 
made consistent with one of the ancient walls still seen in the neigh- 

18. Since that, the names of the gates oFPekiug have not been changed. See the map (No. I) 
of modem Peking appended to this paper. There the popular names of the gates are also 
marked. Some of them, as for instance Ping-lse men and Ts'i-fiua men are as we have 
seen, ancient names of gates of Kbanbaligh, and gates that stood probably at the same 
places as they do now. 
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borhood of Poking. One of these ancient records says, that the 
first emperor of the Ming cut otf 5 li of the northern part of the 
Mongol city. Indeed, proceeding from one of the northern gates 
of the present Peking, 5 li to the north we meet a well-preserved 
ancient wall, which can be followed to an extent of more than aevou 
English miles, and which joins the north-east and the north-west corners 
of the Tartar city. I have examined this ancient wall t’wdi'eng 

u earthen wall” in Chinese) in its whole extent. It is an earthen wall 
from 2(J to 30 feet high. Beginning at the moat near the north-eastorn 
corner of Peking, it stretches 5 li in a northern direction and then turns 
to the west. At this corner seems to have been a large tower, judging 
from the round plateau found there. When the wall in its course to 
the west has reached the extension line of the western wall of Pekimr, 

©7 

it turns to the south. This corner had also a tower. At the water 
reservoir near the north-west corner of Peking, the ancient wall 
finishes. At distances of about 15U paces it sends outwards regular 
projections (bastions), the same as may be seen on the wall of 
modern Peking. Numerous paths and cart-ways leading tn or from 
Peking, are cut through the ancient wall; but an attentive examina¬ 
tion shows, that originally there were only four (or perhaps five) gates 
in the wall;—two to the north, opposite the An-ting and the Te-sheng 
gates ; one to the east, and one (or perhaps two) to the west For at these 
places the wall is pierced by broad passages. The two northern pas¬ 
sages are known under the popular names of jff ;Ji Tung-siao kuan 
and H Si-siao kuan (eastern and western small barrier). At 

the Si-siao kuan, which is opposite the Te-sheng gate, and through 
which the road to Kalgan and Kiakhta passes, an ancient tower can bo 
seen on the top of the wall. It is hollow but lias no entrance 15 The 
western wall had a gate about one English mile north of the north-west 
corner of present Peking. Here the great road from the Te-sheng gate 
to the summer palace now passes. Outside the gato we meet a circular 
wall as high as the rampart of the aucient city, close by but not in 
contact with it. It encloses a space of several hundred feet in diameter 
in which a temple (it seems of more recent date) is foimd. The circu¬ 
lar wall in ancient times belonged probably to a fort Not far from 
the north-western corner of the ancient rampaTt (i. e. south of the 

19. An ancient tower of the flame appearance is found about 14 /i northward, on a hillock 

north-west of the villngo °f$f M Tsting-ho (also on the great highway toKalgfin); and 
similar towers are met frequently in the Peking plain, especially north of Peking. Tho 

Chinese call them (utt-fini. They were used ns beacon towers in ancient time. 

The Chinese beacon towers of the Ming times are well described by Persian travellers in 
the 15th century. See Dr. Zenker’s translation of tho Khatai Nnmeh in the ZtUschr.f.d. 
Kunde de i Mwgcnlandes xv, band. Those towers could only bo ascended by rope ladders. 
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corner), we see on its top a small pavilion with a yellow roof, known to 
the people tinder the name of ^ Huang-t'ing (imperial pavilion). 
In the pavilion is a large marble tablet, bearing on one side the inscrip¬ 
tion in large characters jllj'PJ ^ Ki-men ycn-$hu y on the other ride 
verses written by the emperor Kien-lung in the last century, and refer¬ 
ring to the Ki-men yen-shu which was the name of a park in ancient 
times near this place. These fonr Chinese characters may be trans¬ 
lated, “The somber trees near the gate of (ancient) Zi.” Thero is a 
tradition, and this tradition existed long centuries ago, that at this spot 
was one of the gates of ancient Ki (see above). In the Shui 

king chu , written in the 5th century of our era (at that time the city of 
Ki was still in existence), we find, that inside the city of Ki there is a 
hillock (jrfi), and therefore the city is also called ^lj Jjft Ki k'iu (see 
Ji hia, chap, cvii, fol. 4). In the C/i'ang an k'o hua, written at the end 
of the 16th century (see above), it is stated: “ Outside of the Te-sheng 
gate we meet the t'u-ch’eng kuan (barrier of the earth wall). Tra¬ 
dition records, that here are the traces of anrient Ki or Ki-kiu. 
There were in olden times, towers and palaces, but now (end of 16th 
centary) all have disappeared ; only one gate has been preserved, with 
two hillocks, one on each side. Contiguous to it is a park with beautiful 
vegetation and umbrageous trees. This park is one of the eight beau¬ 
ties 20 of the capital (Ji hia , chap, cvii, fol. 4).” 

The park of Ki-men has been often celebrated by the poets of the 
Ming (Ji hia y chap, cvii, fol. 5) ; for instance, by ^ ^ ^ Yao Kuang - 
hiao y who lived at the end of the 14th century (see Wylie’s Notes on 
Chinese Literature , p. 148). In these poems of the Ming times, the t'u- 
ch'engov auciont wall is also occasionally mentioned, but as to its origin 
no distinct indications are given. ^ Ch'eng Min-cheng , who wrote 
in the middle of the 15th century (see W ylio, l.c. p. 29; and Ming shi y chap, 
cclxxxvi, Biographies), has left the following verses : “At the foot of 
the t'urch'eng, which is near the capital, the gates of an ancient monas¬ 
tery can bo seen. The water roars. 21 All around are umbrageous 

2). The /I Kinijtupakimi, or “Eight beauties of the Capital,” are enumerated 

in ancient descriptions of Peking ns follows. 1. Tlia above-mentioned Ki-men yai-shu; 

2. TI..J0 * ft K'iuny-kua too, tin island in the lake near the imperial palace. I 
shall speak of it further on; 3. The © #£ Si or ‘‘Imperial pardons,” near the 
same lake ; 4. The ill Si shun or “Western hills6. The hill 3E ^ ill Yii- 
ts'fuin shun ; 6. The bridge ifit i$l Lv-kau k'ino; 7. The defile Kii-yimg 

(already mentioned); 8. Tito Huong-kin Cat, a tower built, as tradition re¬ 

cords, by (Jtwo want/, prince of lew, several thousand years ago. According to the 
Ch’mg nn k'o /w«, chap, i, fol. 7, it was situated east of Peking; in the th'un Hting, 
chnp. xv, fol. i, it is stated, that lliis denomination of the eight beauties dates from the 
time of the Kin dynasty. 

21. The moat of the ancient rampart exists still at its northern part, and near the above men¬ 
tioned barrier Si-siao kuan. n marble bridge spans it. 
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trees and numerous people walk about. Here is the gate of aucient 
Kl From the time of the Kin aud the Yuan, only ono old tower lias 
been left behind.” Whether the author speaks of the above-mentioned 
beacon tower, or of a tower which at his ti no may still have existed 
near the north-western corner of the ancient rampart, I am not pre¬ 
pared to say. The earliest author of the Ming who speaks of the Ki- 
men yen-shu park is ^ Am Yu-tze, who Jived at the end of the 
14th ceutury. See his verses quoted in the Ctiang an h'o hua, chap 
i, fob 4. 

The park celebrated in the ancient poems does not exist at the 
present time. There are some groups of trees scattered over the fields 
near the pavilion of Kieu-lung, but they do not inspire idyllic thoughts. 
The hillock alluded to in aucient writings, seems to have been com¬ 
prised in the rampart itself. Kieu-Iung's pavilion stauds on the ram¬ 
part, which at this place is about ten feet higher than the rest. Beside 
the pavilion is a passage through the wall, by which one of the roads 
leads to the summer palace. 

I have not been able to find in works written during the Min<r, 
any more precise indications than the above quoted, regarding the 
origin of the aucient rampart north of Peking: and the question 
whether it is the Mongol wall, or whether it belonged to ancient Ki 
cannot be decided from old Chinese documents. Some of the modern 
Chinese writers incline to the first view; others consider the wall as 
belonging to ancient Ki. The emperor Kien-Iung it seems subscribed 
to the latter opinion. But the views of the Chinese authors of tho 
present dynasty, as regards this wall, are of no value, being entirely 
arbitrary. As we can judge only from Chinese documents, and as 
those documents are contradictory, the question is not easy to settle. 
After having carefully compared most of tho accounts given in the 
Ji hia and other books rogardiug the position of Peking in the Mongol 
time, I incline to the following view. 

It is almost certain, as wo liavo seen, that the north-eastern 
corner of the Kin capital was somewhere near the south-western 
corner of the present Tartar city. The Yuan shi states that the new 
capital of the Mongols was built north-east of the aucient one. An 
author of the 14th century gives the distance between the now and the 
old city equal to 3 li; Odoric says half a mile. Hung-wu , the first 
Ming emperor is stated to have cut off 5 li of tho northern part of the 
Mongol capital. He built the northern wall of Peking at tho samo 
place where it now stands. 

It seems that the emperor Yung-Ie built the southern, the eastern 
and the western walls of the present Peking, on the ancient ramparts 
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of Kbanbaligh; and this supposition would be in accordance with a 
statement found in the Ch'ang an k'o hua , chap, i, fob 3, 

23 HI 7G H ^ i- «• “The capital (of the Ming) is 40 li in 
circuit; the wall of it was built on the ancient wall of the Yiian.” 

As to the ancient rampart north of PeluDg, I am disjxwed to 
sustain the view of Col. Yule, that it is the wall of Kbanbaligh, not¬ 
withstanding the fact, that no Chinese author of the Ming seems to 
mention it as a wall of the Mongol capital. They mention it only in 
connection with Ki- The city of Ki may have been at the same place 
where now the wall passes ; but if it be taken into consideration that 
this rampart is well preserved, and that it must have been the wall of 
a large city (of which the remains evidently surrounded only a part, 
the other part being comprised in the modern Tartar city), we cannot 
assign to it so remote an origin, and cannot attribute it to Ki, which 
hardly was a large city. 

Thus I have traced according to my judgment,—which however 
is partly in contradiction with the above-quoted ancient Chinese 
records,—the outlines of Khaubaligh, which, if my view he correct, 
would have measured about 50 common li in circuit (13 li and more 
from north to south, 11,64 from east to west). Marco Polo states that 
Kbanbaligh was a square, each side measuring 6 miles. I may quote 
yet another statement of the great traveller,—generally so trusty in his 
reports, regarding Kbanbaligh,—which is in accordance with the 
accounts of contemporary Chinese authors, and which supports my 
view. Marco Polo states (I. c. voi. i, p. 332), “ Moreover, in the middle 
of the city [Kbanbaligh] there is a great clock—that is to say, a hell— 
which is struck at night, etc.” The traveller speaks of the bell-tower (|g 
chung-loii). The Yuan yi thing chi, or “ Geography of the Mongol 
empire (quoted in the Ji hia } chap, xxxviii, fob 1)” records % dL 
n- m «i« n « +. i- “ In the year 1272, the hell-tower and 
the drum-tower were built in the middle of the capital.” A bell-tower 
(chung-lou ) and a drum-tower ( [ku-lou) exist still in Peking, in the north¬ 
ern part of the Tartar city (see the map). The hi-lou is the same as 
that built in the 13th century, but the bell-tower dates only from the last 
century. The hell-tower of the Yuan was a little to the east of the 
drum-tower, where now the temple Wan-ning sze stands (Ji hia, chap, 
liv, fol. 11, 12). This temple is nearly in the middle of the position I 
assign to Kbanbaligh. 

There is an ancient rampart east of Peking, stretching from south 
to north. It begins at the northern border of the T'ung-chou canal, 
about oue English mile east of tiie Tung-pien gate, and can be pursued 
with certainty in its course to the north, parallel with the eastern wall 
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of Peking, as far as to tlie stone road, leading from the T'si-hua gate to 
I { ung-shou. The prc&cut foreign race-ground lies near tin’s rampart, 
which seems to he of more ancient date than the northern rampart 
above mentioned- It is lower than the first and in a more demolished 
state; at some places it lias entirely disapiieared, No connection can 
be made out between it and the northern rampart. A small river, 
probably the ancient moat ruus along the eastern side of this wall, and 
the stone road crosses the river on a marble bridge. Mr. Edkins (I. e. 
p. 385) identifies this eastern ancient wail also with the wall of the 
Mongol city; but it seems to me, there is no reason for this supposi¬ 
tion. It is strange, that the Ji hia does not mention at all this eastern 
aucienfc wall. If oue asks the people about it he will hear, that it dates 
from the time of tiro empress ^ Siuc of the Liao dynasty. 22 But as wo 
have seen, the Liao capital was to the south-west of the present Pekirnr, 
and the authors of the Ming mention this empress often in connectiou 
with ancient vestiges south-west of the capital 23 


MONGOLIAN CAMELS. 

the Peking toy makers want to represent a Mongol, they 



make a rod-faced man, pipe in hand, astride a camel. They are 
not far from the mark. A large proportion of the Mongols seen in Pe- 
kiug, come mounted on these unwieldy animals; and though thousands 
on thousands of camels are employed by Chinese, in and around Peking, 
they are used almost exclusively as beasts of burden. Chinamen, in 
China at least, don’t use them to ride on, and the roughly dressed 
Mongols jolted about the busy streets, on the their awkward nj>- 
countiy camels, make a picturesque feature of the capital during the 
winter months. 

Camels are an important item of the wealth of Mongolia. Statistics 
generally are difficult to get on any Mongolian subject, and it would bo 
hard to sav exactly what proportion of the wealth of the country is 
made up of camels; but the percentage is not small. The price of a 

22. The ^ |jg If? # % Ttt rtf eng king shi k'oo , a short historical description of Peking, 
published lit itio present century, is the only Chinese work which records this |*)pu.nr 
tradition 'Die author however is of opinion, that the eastern ancient rampart belonged 
to the outer wull of the l.ino or Kin capital, also a completely arbitrary statement. 

23. The name of this valiant empress, who commandod the army in person in the beginning 
of the 11th century, is even now very popular in Peking. There is a Chinese romance 

+ r. % n fr treating of her exploits. In a battle fought with the army of 
tha Sutiffy rear the village of /C«/r»-s/rf. r5U /i north-west of Peking, six soys of the em¬ 
press perished. At the top of the hill [I| Wnng-rh ah»it. which is the most east¬ 

ern spur of the mountains projecting into the plain, she built a ten pic cnnnuenioralive of 
the battle, from which the battle-field could be seen. Tire ruius of this temple still exist. 
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singlo camel is about thirty taels. This may be taken as about the 
value of a superior male camel, young, faultless, and fat. Females 
are cheaper. Twenty taels should buy a superior female camel. The 
price fluctuates. A year or two ago it rose a little on account of the 
number of them required to convey baggage aud military stores to the 
north-west. The price has fallen a little since, but the money value of 
everything has risen much within the lust ten years. Mongols, who 
purchase goods from Chinamen, grumble a good deal at tho advanced 
prices; saying that though prices are higher silver is not more abund¬ 
ant. However it comes to much the same thing; for if they have to 
pay more for what they buy, they get more for the cattle and camels 
they sell. In buying a camel, the first thiog to be looked to is the teeth, 
which indicate pretty correctly at what stage of life it has arrived. 
The humps are felt to see how the animal stands as regards fatness. 
Tho humps are masses of fat, stores of vital power packed away for 
use, to be drawn upon when needed. When in perfect condition the 
humps swell out aud stand straight up; when the animal is worn out 
and exhausted tiiey become thin and bodyless, fall over and lie flat on 
tho animal's back. Then the ridge of the back may be examined for 
sores. Most camels have the marks of old sores healed up all right; but 
sometimes a sore place may be covered over and hiddeu by the wool. 
In order to make sure, press the part tightly with the hand. On one 
occasion when a Mongol was showing off a camel for me to purchase, 
I suspected its back was not sound. The Mongol said it was all right, 
and it seemed so; but when pressed by the hand, the animal shrank 
from the touch and nttived a harsh cry. The skin was not broken but 
disease was there which became appareut after the animal bad carried 
a load for some days. Another poiut to be seen to is under the fore legs. 
Some camels have a tendency to what might perhaps be called enlarge¬ 
ment of the glands. By the friction which takes place in walking, a 
baggy looking mass of superfluous flesh or muscle is created, which 
dons not seem to cause much pain, but more or less impedes the motion 
of the limb, and is always regarded as a fault. These arc the main 
points to be considered, but it is also well to look to the gait of the 
animal. Some camels put down their feet with a rubbing motion 
which tells on the solus and finally wears them to the quick. It is not 
at all uncommon to find a camel, all right in everything else, laid aside 
because it has worn holes in its feet. 

The finest of the Mongol camels find their way to Peking. In 
■winter there is a fair held among the trees in front of the eastern part 
of the yellow temple outside of the An-tiug men. Any one who likes 
to see a fine specimen of the species, has only to ride round that way, 
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and there they are, with their great upright humps and fine thick soft 
wool, tethered apart, or beiug led about by little boys, who seem es* 
poeially small.in presence of the big auimals which follow them with 
the greatest docility and tractableness. One of the largest camels 1 
have ever seen was being led there by a lad apparently about eight 
years old. To look at he was only a small head sticking out of a 
bitndle of quilted clothes, and did not staud much higher tliau the end 
of the animal’s tail, but he held the nose-rope and was master of the 
situation. Tired of leading ills charge, lie made the huge camel kneel 
down, scrambled up between the humps, pulled his steed on to its legs 
and rode off looking like a pincushion on the back of an elephant. 

Somo foreigners have the notion that the camels which carry coals 
and lime from the hills to Peking are jwor degenerate animals over¬ 
worked and under-fed, and altogether inferior to those to be seen in 
Mongolia. This is quite a mistake. Chinamen buy only tlio picked 
camels of Mongolia, feed them well, keep them in good condition, and 
by doing so, get an amount of work out of thorn, which would be an 
utter impossibility in Mongolia. The reasons for which Chinese owners 
buy only the best camels are obvious. A bad camel eats about as 
much as a good one; the keeping expenses and tho working expenses 
are about tho same ; a good camel will cost say eight or ten taels more 
than a poor one, but will earn nearly double, and hence fcbe expensive 
animal is the more profitable investment. This raises a demand for 
superior animals, which the Mongols hasten to meet. A camel owner 
wants to go to Peking and make purchases. He has no money, and a 
stock of old debts waiting for him when he arrives there; so he takes 
some of his best animals, hands them over to the Chinese traders, 
clears off his old debts, contracts a lot of now ones, and sets out for 
home again, without perhaps ever having fingered silver. Ho lias got 
his goods, the Chinaman has got the camels and both are satisfied. 
The Chinese, however do not simply wait for the Mougols to bring their 
camels down; they also go to Mongolia and select superior animals for 
the Peking market; and between the Chinese who go and buy and the 
Mongols who come and sell, Peking is furnished with endless strings 
of coal and lime carriers. Winter is the great carrying seasou. 
Spring too does well enough; but when the heat of summer begins 
to set in, camels and camel drivers hie northward for the cool breezes 
of the grassy plain. Camel owners in Poking make arrangements 
with Mongols for the summer pasture of their camels. They do not 
trust their animals to the Mongols; they agree upon a sum for tho use 
of the pasture, build a little mud house, and when the season has be¬ 
come hot and the grasB is well up, they send out the camels in charge 
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or their own drivers, who herd them by day and sleep in the mud 
house by night. They manage much better than Mongols would do. 
Mongols turn their camels adrift iu the morning, after a while mount 
a horse and ride after them, chase them nearer home, leave them 
again and after a while hunt them up again. Tin's drives about aud 
disturbs the animals a good deal. The Chinamen go usually three or 
four in a company, and form the corners of a triangle or square, and 
keep with the camels the whole day. In this way the animals are kept 
together and prevented from roaming about, looking for good pasture; 
they are allowed to do nothing but eat grass, chew their cud, aud fatten ; 
and tatten they do, to the astonishment and envy of the natives, whose 
camels seldom thrive like those of the Chinese. 

In spring all camels look ragged. As the weather gets warm 
the wool falls off iu places ; but it is not all lost till midsummer, when 
the camel is completely bare. In a short time the new wool begins to 
grow, aud in October it is pleasant to see the Peking droves returning 
from pasture with massive humps, distended sides, and a beautiful new 
covering of fur. 

One ol the few hardships camels endure in Peking is wet weather 
which makes the roads muddy. Sand suits the camel’s foot best; 
hard, even stony roads do well enough; but on inud a camel is help¬ 
less. The foot is simply a flat surface with no catch, and it is 
pitiful to see the trains moving along at a creeping pace, and the 
great clumsy feet of the camels slipping about in all directions. 

From an economical point of view, the coal and lime camels in 
Peking are a sad sight at all times. There is abundance of lime and 
coal and stone in the hills a few miles away, but the roads are such 
that most of the coal and lime must be carried to the city ; this raises 
the pnee of these minerals, and the poorer people who have little money 
are compelled to live huddled up in wretched little hovels, with only 
the least possible fire lighted for the shortest possible time daily. A few 
short iiues of railway, or a few good cart Toads even, would render 
transport cheaper, bring comfort withiu the reach of many who can¬ 
not afford to purchase it at its present price, abolish the Peking camel 
trains, and make the inhabitants of the capital of the celestial empire 
dependent ou their Mongol visitors, for a sight of that picturesque 
animal which an ancient writer has pronounced to be deformed in 
the very structure of its being.” 

The camel shows to most advantage in its native wilds. In 
cultivated and inhabited districts like the plain of Peking, and north 
China generally, it has to compete with mules, donkeys, and other 
beasts of burden; and is so largely employed, because it can carry 
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cheaper than its rivals. But there are some districts and seasons in 
Mongolia, when the ship of the desert has no rival. Gobi, for example, 
in a dry season,—when there is little or no grass, and in winter when 
the snow is on the ground, and covers up the little grass that there is in 
that part of the country,—would be almost impassible but for camels. 
A foreigner once contracted to be conveyed from Urga to Kalgan on 
horseback. All went well till Gobi was entered, when it was found 
that no rain had fallen. The cattle of the inhabitants there subsisted 
by picking up the little pieces of sunburnt grass of the previous season, 
which were blown about the plain, and gathered in hollows and nooks 
among rocks, but there was nothing sufficient to support a travelling 
horse. Tbore was no help for it; contrary to agreement horses had 
to be exchanged for camels, which crossed the barren expanse with al¬ 
most literally no feeding, and in about three days reached a green land 
where rain had fallen, grass had sprung up and horse travelling was 
a^ain practicable. In winter it is pretty much the same. The Mongols 
make no hay in summer, or only a very small quantity, utterly insuffi¬ 
cient for the sustenance of their flocks and herds. The other animals 
feel it hard, but if not compelled to work, manage to eke out a 
subsistence, by cropping the grass that stands up out of the snow. The 
snow seldom falls heavily in Mongolia. A fail of nine or ten inches 
would kill off perhaps the greater paTt of their cattle. The usual depth 
is from four to six inches, and with this between them and their food, 
the poor animals find it difficult enough to keep from starving. Then 
the superiority of the camel is manifest Winter is his travelling 
season. Loaded with tea away he goes, marching night after night, 
crunching the frozen snow under his broad feet. At camping time he 
is turned loose for a while, to pick up any stray stalk of grass, or any 
scrubby bush that may appear above the snow. When resting time 
comes, he and his companions aro huddled close together on a littlo 
square patch of sand from which the snow has beon cleared; and there 
he goes through the formality of chewing his cud as solemnly as if he 
had fed to the full. After a few hours he is loaded again, and away 
he goes with his slow measured step, perhaps to the plaintive tune of a 
Mongol son*?- This kind of march continues about a month, which is 

o b _ / 

the usual time in muter for crossing the desert from Kalgan to Kiachta. 
No animat but the camel could endure it; and the hardship tells on 
him also. It is said that even a good-conditioned strong camel can 
do little more than make one such journey in the year. It must be 
gently used the rest of the time; and, when the fattening season 
comes, it must be left completely at rest, if it is to be of any use next 
winter. The season for fattening camels is Jijly, August and Septem- 
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ber; and their fate for the next year depends on the improvement they 
make in these months. If they do not fatten much, they will be of 
little use in the winter caravans; and if they do not gather streugth 
at all at that time, they will most likely shiver through the winter aud 
die in the spring. 

Their power of enduring thirst is groat, and enables camel caravans 
to travel by routes closed against ox trains, which cannot go far with¬ 
out water. Once in two days is perhaps often enough to water a camel, 
and sometimes even then they do not care much to drink; aud when any 
necessity arises for endurance, they can go three or four or jwrhaps 
even five days without drinking, and not exhibit much distress. It is 
said that the Arabs are sometimes in the habit of killing camels for the 
stock of water they carry in the receptacle provided in them for this 
purpose; but, as far as I can learn, no such practice is known among 
the Mongols, who seem to be totally ignorant of the existence of such a 
receptacle in the animal. The reason may be that they are seldom or 
never reduced to great straits for water. There are wells or lakes along 
the route, and in winter snow is used. Mongolia, though a wide and 
thinly-peopled country, is definitely known, and has roads, in many 
places as well defined as any highway in England. Here aud there, 
you do come upon stretches of country waterless and therefore without 
inhabitants; but there are roads, larger or smaller, leading to all the 
important places in Mongolia; and from the inhabitants you can always 
learn the state of the wells and lakes on ahead. When any doubt 
about water exists, it is usually taken with the caravan in flat buckets 
slung on a camel; and even if any mistake or neglect leaves a caravan 
waterless, one march extra is all that is needed to rectify the omission. 
Mongolia is not the uninhabited, waterless, howling wilderness which 
some seem to suppose; its population is sparse, its water scarce, and 
its storms fierce ; but the risks and hardships of travelling are as no¬ 
thing compared to the stories that are told of desert travelling in hotter 
climes. I have never once heard of any caravan suffering more than 
very temporary inconvenience from want of water. 

The speed of the camel is another point on which many people seem 
to have erroneous ideas. I am often asked bow fast a camel can go; 
but the truth is that the camel does not go fast at ail,—he goes slowly. 
His usual pace is little over two miles an hour. If you jump on the 
back of an unloaded camel, and whip him, you may make him trot or 
gallop even, if yon can stick on. Mongols do sometimes make them 
run when unloaded ; but it is not a common thing, and the poor camel 
keeps looking back first on one side, then on the other, and all the while 
utters a harsh cry expressive of a sense of injustice and injury. A 
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short run does not matter much, but Mongols avoid hurrying their 
camels, because it hurts them. Young and move active camels now 
and then make a short journey at a moderately quick speed, but all 
such are merely exceptions, and the common pace remains the same> 
two or three miles an hour. A loaded camel in a caravan accomplishes 
about thirty miles a da)', and to do this may be fifteen houvs on the march 
or even longer, as caravans are subject to numerous delays occasioned 
by loads shifting, camels getting loose, and breaking the train <fcc. 

A camel’s harness and furniture is of the simplest and rudest. A 
wooden pin inserted in the pierced cartilage of the nose, a sIcdcIov rope 
of camels’ hair is fixed to the pin, and that is all that the camel needs 
by way of a bridle. When a string of camels march in line, the nose- 
rope is passed under the binding rope of tho load on the back of the camel 
in front, in such a way that a moderately firm pull briugs it adrift. 
The Mongols are very careful to fix them thus, and will not allosv 
them to be tied, lest from some accident or cause, a camel should be¬ 
come stationary and be nnablo to follow on. In such a case a 
gentle pull brings the nose-ropo away from its fastenings, and leaves 
the animal free. If the rope were tied, either the cartilage would give 
way or the rope would break. Chinese cainel drivel's are less humane. 
They tie the nose-rope, and when an animal in the line misses its foot 
and falls, either the rope or tho nose must go. To do the Chinamen 
justice, however, it must be admitted that there are not a few hard- 
nosed animals which would cause endless anuoyance by drawing out their 
leading ropos, and in slippery and dangerous places tho drivers exercise 
great care and stop the train at once when any obstruction happens; but 
notwithstanding all their care, accidents do happen, and sometimes you 
may meet in Peking camels which have been in accidents of this kind, 
and had the whole front part of their nose carried away. 

Camel’s wool, or hair, whichever one pleases to call it, is an article 
of great importance to the Mongols. They use it mostly for making 
ropes and bands of various kinds, camel nose-ropes among the rest, 
and for spinning into thread, with w tich they do most of their sewing. 
Chinamen use it too for socks, cone-shaped and not knitted to the form 
of the foot, but good warm things worn mostly by camol drivers and 
carters. A arood deal of it is said to be used in the manufacture of a 
coarse kind of rug or carpet nsed by tho Chinese. Of late years the 
value of the wool has risen greatly, as has sheep’s wool also, which tho 
Mongols seek partly to account for by tho fact that there is a foreign 
firm at Kalgan, where it is purchased in large quantities for exporta¬ 
tion. Notwithstanding the good price it now brings, Mongols neither 
comb nor shear their camels as they do their sheep. Most of the wool 
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is lost in the desert. The long beautiful fleece that hangs from under 
the neck, is cut away when spring becomes warm, but that is all; the 
rest is allowed to hang as long as it will, and is day by day lost in 
little tufts that blow away in the desert breezes, and become too much 
scattered to make it worth while to gather them. The reason of this 
apparent indifference or carelessness is, that the camel is a delicate 
animal. He does not look it. He is big enough, and ugly enough, and 
looks strong enough; and in the way of marching, and carrying, and 
enduring hunger and thirst, he can stand enough; but leave him his 
coat. Take away his fur and he shivers in the cold wind, and his 
vitality sinks, and he is soon good for nothing. The wool is valuable, 
but the animal himself and his carrying power are much more valuable 
still. When it is remembered that a camel is worth from twenty to 
thirty taels, and that one “ camel’s back ” as the phrase is, from Kalgan 
to Kiachta, can earn from eight to twelve taels, it will not be difficult 
to understand why the Mongols prefer to loose the fur bit by bit in the 
desert, rather than run any risk of injuring the animal for the sake 
of its covering. The camel’s body is worth so much more than his 
raiment, that they are content to let the raiment go. The climate of 
Mongolia too has something to do with the anxiety which the Mongols 
show to keep the animal’s fur on. A cold day may blow up almost 
at any time of the year, summer included, and the nights even in sum¬ 
mer can hardly be said to be warm. The camel has no shelter or 
stable, his only protection is his coat, and this his friendly and self-in¬ 
terested masters aTe careful to leave to him till it falls from him in 
tatters. Most of the wool that is procured from camels is painstak¬ 
ingly gathered in little handfuls, day by day, care being taken not to 
remove any but small patches about to fall off. 

Stealing camel’s wool is a common thing in spring among the 
poorer class of Mongols. When a caravan encamps the juvenile mem¬ 
bers of any community that happens to live near are sure to sally 
forth to try their luck in this lino. They sometimes go a long way 
round and coine up to the camels from beyond, or take a basket and 
pretend to be gathering argol fuel. Nothing but extreme carefulness 
on the part of the watcher can protect his animals from being despoiled. 

So careful are they to defend the camels from cold, that the saddle 
of a camel is seldom removed in winter. If the journey is at an end, 
they wait a day or two before removing the saddle; while on the 
journey the saddle is seldom or never taken off except onco in a while 
to inspect the animals back. 

The Mongolian camel saddle consists of two side pieces of wood, 
Bix pieces of felt, and a camels hair rope. Two felts are folded round 
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in front of the fore hump, two are folded round behind the aft hump, 
one on each side is doubled up and laid against the ridge between the 
humps, the two wooden side-pieces are put ou outside of this again, 
and tho whole pulled as tight as a man can bring it by planting his 
foot on the end of the wooden side-piece, and pulling the rope with 
both bauds. It takes two men to saddle a camel iu tins fashion. 
Chinamen manage better. The saddle of the Peking coal camol con¬ 
sists of the felts and two sheaves of bamboo rods. This is an im¬ 
provement on the Mongolian saddle, but the common carrier camels 
of north China have a handier saddle still. The wooden frames are 
fixed to two cushions filled with dried grass. This can be put on or 
taken off in a few seconds, by a single man, and all that wauts fixing 
or undoing is a single cord. The Mongols say their clumsy style 
suits their own country best, as it keeps the camel warmer; there may 
be a tittle in this, but it is to be feared not much, and the probability 
is that they keep to their old troublesome style of saddles because they 
are too lazy to cut grass and make the necessary cushions. The fact 
that the coal and lime camels of Peking havo a peculiar saddle of their 
own, may be owing to the circumstance that the coal and lime bags 
do not bang down far enough to make it necessary to extend tho felt 
or cushion downwards to protect tho animals side. Two bags are laid 
across each other, and tho load is thus mostly on the top of the animal’s 
back, while boxes of tea, lumps of soda, and bales of goods must be 
slung on the two sides. Riding camels have often nothing but a pieeo 
of felt and stirrups, as it not unfrequently happens that the humps are 
too lar^e and too close together to admit a saddle between them. 

The motion of the camel is peculiar, and I am often asked what it 
is like. Does it make me sea-sick? Does it make me giddy? Is it 
not tiring? Does it not produce any internal derangement? For other 
people I can't say. As regards myself I havo never been sea-sick on a 
camel, I have never been giddy, I have never been internally deranged, 
but I have often been tired. The first time I tried camel riding was 
one night after dark, when I found myself astride of the rough pack 
saddle of a camel, holding on to tho wooden frame. I had uo stirrups, 
a Mongol mounted on another camel held the nose-rope and led the 
way at a trot over steep little sand hills, crossing which was like riding 
great waves in a small boat, only rougher. Going up hill I felt like 
being shot off behind, going down hill I felt like being precipitated over 
the animals head, and all the while seemed to bo bobbed up and down 
and pulled backwards and forwards. That ride was a short one. Next 
day 1 had my baggage put on tho two sides of a camel and mounted 
on the top myself. For the first hour the motion did seem queer. It 
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was a pulling forwards and backwards at every step of the animal. 
In a short time the strangeness of the movement weut off, and since 
that I have ridden rough and smooth camels under many various 
circumstances and never felt any inconvenience beyond fatigue. I 
have heard of foreigners, however, who said they suffered injury from 
the motion of the camel, and it is not at all improbable that they did. 
The motion is awkward and rough, and no one who is afraid of jolting 
and shaking should ever undertake a long journev on camel back. The 
Mongols never ride camels when they can help it. They much prefer 
a horse, and the reason why so many of them come to Peking on 
camels is, that the camel stands the jouruey better and carries more than 
the horse. There are great differences of camels too, young males 
being the roughest, and sedate cows being the pleasautest and smooth¬ 
est. The camel does not trip or shy so readily as the horse; except on 
mud or ice you may trust him to keep on his feet; but when he does 
sby the consequences may be much more serious, as the height of the 
rider’s fall is so much greater. On the whole a steady going female 
camel is a pretty safe and comfortable steed, and may be ridden without 
much risk. Tiie stories commonly told of the evil effects of camel 
riding are, I am convinced, much exaggerated. 

Among the peculiarities of the camel may bo enumerated : 

Awkwardness .—It is awkward to a degree. Let three or four 
get together and they will mix themselves and their nose-ropes up in 
one inextricable mess. Then their loads will entangle and they will 
draw and push about, pulling each other’s nose-ropes and seemingly 
intent only on keeping their own nose-ropes slack. Once eutangled 
they can do absolutely nothing to free themselves. When moored to¬ 
gether at night, the nose-rope of one will get over the head of a neigh¬ 
bour. A simple movement would free it, but the distressed brute has 
not brain enough to think of it, and will lie with its neck twisted half 
the night. Even the Mongols, awkward themselves, are struck with 
the awkwardness and stupidity of the camel, and never seem to think 
of reproving it when its stupidity gets it into trouble. A horse knows, 
even an ox is responsible; but a camel is not supposed to know any¬ 
thing, not even good pasture when it comes to it. 

Timidity .—A camel is easily frigliteued. The other day a com¬ 
pany of Kalka Mongols were riding along on line camels, aud had just 
got outside one of the gates, when a little Chinese boy came behind and 
made a stamping as if some one were running up behind thorn. This 
simple action on the part of a mere child, created a stampede, and in 
a few seconds, eight or ten camels were driving and pushing each other 
furiously, in spite of the exertions of their riders who seemed to be 
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borne helplessly along. I have also noticed, when riding abroast of iny 
Mongolian guide on a great highway at night, that my camel which 
was on the left kept his head stretched oat into the darkness on the 
left side, and my guide’s camel stretched his head out into the right, 
as if searching for objects of terror; and this they did nearly con¬ 
tinuously during the whole of the two or three nights that we rode 
them. Wolves are their greatest terror, and in presence of them they 
get so alarmed, and can at the best, do so little to defend tbemsolves, 
that they readily fall a prey to these smaller but braver animals. 

Gentleness .—They are not vicious. Almost none of them bite 
The bulls, about January and February, are dangerous to go near, and 
will think nothiug of chawing up any one who gives thorn the chance. 
They aro usually carefully secured at that season by a hobble ou the 
fore feet, which reduces their pace to a minimum. With a proper 
head fastening they are safe cuough in a caravan. Mongols say that 
if any man should happen to be pursued by an open-mouthed bull, when 
overtaken the best thing he can do is to clasp the brute’s neck with 
his arras and legs and hang thus till relieved. In one of the Peking 
hospital reports a case is mentioned of a Chinaman who died from the 
effects of a camel’s bite. The bulls at other seasons, and the other 
camels always, seem to be nearly perfectly freo from this vice. 

Nor do they kick except very rarely, Kicking is not unknown, 
but it is very rare. I do not think I have ever seen or beard of 
any ono kicked or kicked at except myself; and two at least 
of the three instances when a camel struck out at me admit of explana¬ 
tion. Once I fell from the back of one camel close to the heels of the 
ono in front. The animal in front was scared, and started off along 
the road kicking out most vigorously- He was too much alarmed to 
kick till he got a yard or two away, and then it was ludicrous to see 
him kickiog vigorously when there was nothing to strike. On another 
occasion, when I suddenly ran past a camel close to its heels, she, for 
it was a female, struck out and caught me below the knee. The great 
broad flabby foot was move kindly than a hoof would have been. In 
both those instances tho animals were not vicious but merely alarmed. 
On another occasion I bad a narrow escape from a malicious kick. I 
was driving up a camel to a tent touching him up gently from behind 
with a whip, when suddenly be struck out a full and vigorous blow. 
Happily ho had miscalculated his distance; the foot just reached my 
clothes, and rattled the keys in my pocket, but left my ]>erson un¬ 
touched. A few inches closer in might have been serious. These three 
cases are the only exceptions I have seen or heard of to the general 
rule that camels are free from the vice of kicking. 
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Docility as beasts of burden- Camels do not often become unman¬ 
ageable and run away like horses and oxen. Even when frightened, 
they soon become quiet, and when their burdens overbalance, they 
stand quietly till relieved from a confusion of ropes and baggage that 
would drive a horse frantic. There are exceptions to every rule, and 
I once saw an exceptional case of this kind. In a camel caravan travel¬ 
ling from ICiachta to Urga there were about eight or ten Chinamen 
who bad a kind of coarse biscuit packed in baskets as provisions for 
the way. On the march they were much annoyed by the crows, which 
soon discovered the biscuits, and would perch on the load when in mo¬ 
tion, insert their great beaks through the openings in the wicker work, 
and wrench away till they got out a piece of biscuit with which they 
would fly off. The'travellers themselves, mounted on the loads of camels 
in the train, were helpless. They could not stop the caravan and dis¬ 
mount every time a crow came; shouting was no good, the crow did 
not fear that much, and would only look up for a second, then excavate 
away as intently as ever. It was tantalizing in the extreme, and one 
of the travellers at the beginning of a march provided himself with 
some small stones. A crow was not long in coming, a stone was 
thrown at him, but in place of striking the culprit went a little too 
high and struck the leg of a young camel in front. The beast, startled, 
gave a plunge or two; the load shifting startled him more, and breaking 
adrift, he started galloping and plunging over the plain, with bags, 
felts, ropes, and the two wooden side-pieces of the saddle, trailing and 
tripping him up, and being scattered all along the track. He came to a 
standstill and was captured about half a mile off, brought back, reload¬ 
ed, and from that time conducted himself as an orderly member of 
the caravan. 

In one part of Mongolia I met a man riding about the country, 
looking for a camel which had freed itself in a somewhat similar way, 
and escaped under cover of night. He bad been searching for it for a 
week or two, and had obtained no traces of it. But such cases of run¬ 
away camels are conspicuous by their rareness. Very few camels ever 
run away from a caravan. On the contrary, it is no uncommon thing 
for an untied camel, out at pasture, to join itself on and follow a passing 
caravan. A great fat animal once insisted on following our caravan, 
and would be turned away, neither by threats nor blows. Unwilling to 
cause the careless owner trouble, and afraid of being suspected of decoy¬ 
ing the obstinate camel away, we had to stop, capture it, and send back 
a man with it to the nearest tent where it would remain tied up till tho 
owner claimed it. 

The camel cannot draw. He is a good beast of burden but a poor 
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draught animal. Camels do take carts along the great highway of the 
desert, and on smooth, hard, level roads do well enough; but sand or 
soft ground distresses them, and to go up steop hills or over passes it 
is necessary to hire oxen or horses. Indeed some camels bred in the 
plain country refuse to go over passes on auy condition. As they ap¬ 
proach the hill they have to be unloaded, blindfolded, and driven up 
the steep. One animal of this kind, after being coaxed, and beaten, 
and pulled, and pushed, two thirds of the way up the pass, lay down 
and would not be persuaded to rise. At their wits end the Mongols 
rolled it over into some water thinking this would bo sufficient to make 
him get up. But no, he would rather lie in the water than go forward. 
How they got him to go on at last I don’t know ; but after I was wait¬ 
ing a while at the top, up ho came surrounded by the panting Mongols, 
who were employing their returning breath in addressing disrespectful 
lancma®e to him. It was noticeable that lie exhibited no reluctance to 

O O 

descend the other side of the hill. 

Spitting is a disagreeable peculiarity' of the camel. If you go 
close past him in front, as be is chewing his cud, you will hear a grunt 
and receive a green shower of half masticated vegetable matter. Mon¬ 
gols who have to do with the management of camels usually have their 
garments stained in this manner, and seem to take it coolly and as a 
matter of course, but unwary foreigners and well-drossed Chinamen are 
apt to resent it, and get a double dose in so doing. It soems to be 
the camel’s only defence, and disagreeable as it is, is a much loss ob¬ 
jectionable vice than biting. Peking camels which are daily among 
crowds of people seem to lose the habit, probably because, if they kept 
it up, they would be so constantly opening lire that they would have 
nothing left to swallow. 

Fondness for ashes, is another characteristic of the camel. The soft 
dusty ashes of wood and argol are his especial delight, and ho will often 
leave bis pasture and travel a good distance to enjoy the luxury of sprawl¬ 
ing about on them, and perhaps camels never look more uncouth than 
when two or three of them are broadside down, swinging their long legs 
and broad feet about, and uttering cries of uneasiness and displeasure 
as they come into collision with or press upon each other. 

The mourning of the camel is peculiar and impressive ; its impres¬ 
siveness to me arising, partly, perhaps, from the circumstances in which 
I once heard it, before I had become very familiar with it. We had 
rested in a solitary tent, pitched among large boulders away up on the 
edge of a wide shallow valley, which had a peculiarly barren and deso¬ 
late aspect just at that time. At dusk we mounted our camels and 
rode slowly and silently down among the stones, towards the lonely 
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well at the bottom of the valley. There was neither man, nor beast, 
nor bird, nor insect, even to be seen or heard. The shades were thick¬ 
ening and the loneliness and silence were oppressive, when, darkly, 
from among the rocks to the right, with slow and monrnful pace, ad¬ 
vanced a solitary camel. It seemed dispirited and weak, took no 
heed of us, but slowly crossed the open space near the well, and disap¬ 
peared again among the rocks and darkness on the left. Ever and 
anon it uttered its slow and plaintive wail, which came borne over the 
darkening stillness as our camels trod silently up the other slope of the 
valley. The scene and the sound haunt me still. It was like the wail- 
iDg of an outcast spirit wandering among stony places, seeking rest 
and finding none. The souud itself resembles that which can be made 
by the closed human mouth, beginning down at the lowest possible 
note, and going up slowly and gradually to the highest. Cow camels 
make this sound when separated from their calves. It is very touch¬ 
ing to heat it; and after listening to it I can almost believe the Mon¬ 
gols when they say that a skilful fiddler playiug a plaintive air, can 
draw tears from a camel’s eyes. I have never heard male camels 
mourn thus, and the Mongols assert musical susceptibility only of 
female camels who are suckling their young. 

Of the afflictions that camels are liable to may be mentioned ; 

Crows. Mongolian crows are great strong birds, with a liquid 
clucking note, that may be heard a long way over the silent desert. 
Mongols do not kill birds, and the crow9 are audacious They come 
and perch upon the backs of the camels, hop about on the humps, and, 
woe to any sore place they may.find. Even when they find no sore 
they hammer away with their pickaxe bills, and, the Mongols say, 
draw blood, I Lave often seen the marks made in the attempt to 
break the whole skin, but I don’t think I have seen a hole made in any 
part that was not damaged before. Of sore places they make great 
havoc. One of our camels had a bad place which was heating up well. 
Care was taken to keep birds away; but one day a swift crow came 
and in a little while undid all the healing progress that had been made. 
Magpies, which abound in the desert are also a little troublesome, but 
are not at all so bad as the crows. 

Ticks plague the camels in spring. At that season the grass 
seems full of them. They mount in twos and threes on the more promi¬ 
nent stalks of grass, stand on their heads, hold on by two or three of 
their legs and extend the rest ready to lay hold on any man or beast 
that happens to pass. Horses, sheop, and oxen, suffer also, but these 
animals can do something to free themselves. The camel seems to be 
able to do littlo but endure. The tick on landing on a camel seeks 
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about for a convenient spot, attaches itself and remains there till, from 
being like a starved bed bug, it swells out till it looks like a small 
gooseberry. Its day lias passed. It falls off and others take its place. 
The numbers of these ticks On the plains of Mongolia are enormous, and 
some camels seem favourites with thorn more than others. Ono camel 
I had opportunity of observing, if not literally eaten up, had its 
strength sucked away so that it was unable to travel for two or three 
months. 

DiarrJicea is not an uncommon affliction. It sometimes attacks 
a camel and distresses it for a long time, reducing its flesh and strength. 
Even when in a mild form it is serious, especially in summer, as it 
prevents the camel from fattening, and thus makes it almost impossible 
to survive the winter. As for as I am aware, it is a summer disoaso 
brought on by the animal pasturing on the rich juicy herbs. I once 
saw two fine animals, which had started strong and fat on a summer 
journey, come back tottering and lean, mero walking skeletons. The 
disease had seized thorn, reduced them rapidly and left them just in 
time not to kill them. But the season was too far gone to allow them 
to regain strength, and their only prospect was death from inability to 
Stand the approaching winter. 

Itch is perhaps THE disease of camels. It is not at all a rare thing, 
and when it comes it spreads. Sometimes the owner gets rid of tlio 
diseased animals, sells them to a Chinaman for their value as flesh 
perhaps; sometimes takes hold and cures them. The animal is thrown 
down, has its foet tied, is painted over with tar, and warmed up by the 
iron of a spade heated over a fire. This is said to be an effectual euro; 
and it is a curious fact, that the hair of the parts thus treated is per¬ 
manently of a darker colour than the rest of its body. 

No account of Mongolian camels would be complete without some 
mention of camel-stealing, which is carried on quite extensively in 
Mongolia. Hitherto our caravanh as always escaped this visitation, 
which has doubtless been owing as much to the leanness of the 
camels as to the strictness of the watch kopt. It is usual to have 
one man sit up and watch at night, but when the poor fellow has been 
travelling or working all day, it is hard to keep awake at night. I 
never scolded them much for going to sleep on watch, bceauso I 
usually went to sleep myself, when I took my turn on duty. However 
watchingis not the formidable thing which might bo supposed. The 
danger is at the early part of the night. Nobody hardly would steal a 
camel after two or three o’clock in the morning, as they would not bo 
able to get far enough away before daylight. Mongol visitors leaving 
after dark usually insist on their host seeing them away a little dis- 
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tance, lest a theft should take place in the night and suspicion might 
re3t on them. The Mongols like to steal camels, because they can 
travol off silently, and because they are in themselves valuable animals. 
If they can only march them undetected to the borders of China, they 
can find a market and evade pursuit. One part of Mongolia is said to 
have no camel thieves,—the very sandy part,—because any thief could 
be followed up by the trail ; but in any other part no camel is safe and 
if once got away you may search for it in vain. But it would take 
too long to speak fully about the dodges and methods of the camel 
thieves; so reserving the subject of thieves generally for a future occa¬ 
sion, I shall close the present paper with one case of camel stealing. 

In the summer of 1873, one of the many living Buddhas of 
Mongolia had, among other treasures a number of good camels, fatten¬ 
ing on the herbs and bushes which made the neighbourhood of his 
temple good pasture ground for these animals. He lived a long way 
from the Chinese border; the country side was quiet, and the keeper 
of the herd suspected nothing. In such circumstances no strict look¬ 
out is kept; they are driven together and counted once a day, or once 
every second day as the case may be. One day the count was eight 
short, and on examination it was found that those mission were the 
finest of the lot. The alarm was raised, inquiry was made, and it 
was discovered that two men had been seen travelling with exactly 
eight good camels. To understand fully the daring of the theft, it 
must be remembered that camels out at summer pasture, are not in a 
condition to travel without first being tied up and hardened. Properly 
speaking this process requires a number of days, say five or ten. 
Sometimes it is continued much longer. The camel is tied up all 
night and all day with the exception of an hour or perhaps two; in 
some cases it is allowed little food for days together- After this it is 
supposed to be fit for travel; without this preparation a march would 
damage it a great deal. The thieves spoken of above had to take the 
camels from the pasture “untied"; to rush them away in this state 
would be to damage them greatly ; so they travelled but a short distance 
the first day and the second, starving the camels as they went; then, 
when they were lighter, put on speed and travelled continuously night 
and day almost without intermission. As soon as the alarm was 
raised and the trail found, horsemen galloped after them in hot haste, 
but as the theft had not been discovered for a little time, some delay 
occurred in finding the trail, and the thieves meantime having harden¬ 
ed their animals, hurried on and escaped pursuit. It was a dariog 
and difficult thing to do. Camping after short marches on the first 
two days required nerve and cool determination which would have 
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ensured success in many a difficulty arising in honorable enterprise. 

So much for the Mongolian camel. The Mongols often ask what 
animals we have in our native country, and are greatly amused to 
hear that camels are not common, and that the few that are imported 
are objects of curiosity. When told that we bavo to pay for the privi¬ 
lege of looking at them, they laugh outright, and remark that we may 
look at theirs free of charge. To thorn the camel, though valuable and 
prized, is a common and uninteresting animal, and they would doubtless 
be not a little surprised at any one taking the trouble of writing or 
reading a description of anything so familiar. But every country is not 
Mongolia, and every body is not a Mongol; and perhaps some of the 
facts and peculiarities mentioned above may not be without interest to 
some who do not see a camel every day of their lives. 

Hoinos. 


WHAT ARE THE BEST MEANS OF DEVELOPING THE CHRIST¬ 
IAN CHARACTER OF OUR NATIVE CONVERTS- 

By Key. E. H. Giiavi^, M. D. 

Read before (he Canton Missionary Conference, October 7, 1874. 

r JPHIS theme assumes two points, viz. (1) that our Converts have a 
Christian character: and (2) that this character is immature and 
weak. Sceptics may doubt whether any of the Chinese are truly con¬ 
verted, and enthusiasts may suppose that there are among our church 
members, many instances of rouuded Christian character; but those 
who have had most experience, and who aro most intimate with our 
adherents in China, will hold a middle view ;—that most of our church 
members are sincere believers, but they are very weak,—they are 
children, but they are infauts. The germ of spiritual life has been im¬ 
planted by the Holy Spirit, but this life needs developing. I do not 
believe in making men Christians by education, but I do believe in 
educating those whom the Holy Spirit has made Christians. 

There is a solid truth underlying tho otymological connection 
between “living” and “leaving.” Death is stagnation ;—living is 
leaving ; “ leaving those things which am behind, and pressing forward 
towards the mark ” which is set before us. 

In all growth there aro two elements, apparently contrary to one 
another, but in reality intimately connected, dependence and indepen¬ 
dence. The child must first draw its nourishment from the mother’s 
breast before it can stand alone; it must first be taught, guided, train¬ 
ed, before it can act for itself with intelligence, or livo to any purpose. 
Obedience and manliness must go band in hand ; docility and self-re¬ 
liance are complements in forming tho perfect, rounded character. 
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Iu seeking to develop Christian character, these two points must 
be kept constantly in view- The problem bofore us is to train our 
converts to be at once humble and self-reliant, prayerful and active, 
spiritual and practical. We want a well-rounded and no one-sided 
development. 

I. Spirituality , or Dependence on God. 

Our first efforts iu developing the character of our native members, 
must be exerted in leading them to the source of spiritual life. The 
Chinese have no natural bias to spiritual tbiug3. They are ominently 
worldly, shrewd, practical, observant, and industrious. They are en¬ 
shrouded in the senses. Principles degenerate into mere punctilios and 
etiquette. Religion subsides into a dead formalism. The interior motive 
is overlooked in the attention paid to the external appearance. The 
cramped feet of the women are only a type of the cramping that is seen 
everywhere, Politeness is conformity to a set of formal rules of con¬ 
duct instead of being a principle underlying every act; there is do 
genuineoutgusbing of affection expressing itself in appropriate lauguage, 
but even a letter to a mother must be worded in stilted phrase and 
conformed to a fixed model learned by rote. Self-conseiouuess is so 
deeply seated that the whole life is arranged as if intended to be acted 
out on the hoards of a theatre,—all is for show. This, I mean, is the 
model to which all strive to conform. It is only when a man is aDgry, 
or is otherwise thrown off his guard, that his true character appears. 
The Chinese are eminently “of the earth, earthy.” This is the material 
upon which we have to work. 

Even after the grace of God lays hold of such meu, we must not 
be astonished to see much of the old leaveu remaining. We will see a 
tendency (which is indeed common to man) for religion to sink into 
ritualism or formalism. The machinery may he all right, but the lifo 
is not there. Public worship may uot be neglected, nor the prayer- 
meetiug forsaken, but the addresses strike one as being a dry statement 
of common-place truths, the relations of experience formal and the 
piayers monotonous. 

Of course every pastor at home has to lament just these faults in 
his people and in himself,—he sees such a lack of reality in Christian 
service. Still I think this tendency to formality is a fault against 
winch we have especially to guard our native brethreu in Cbiua. There 
are many uoble exceptions, but nevertheless I fear it is true of the 
Chinese in general. Every one of us who has the pastoral care of a 
Chinese church must have frequently asked himself:—“ How can I 
raise these people to a higher degree of spirituality?” Id answer to 
this I will give a few practical suggestions, as expressing my opinions, 
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(1) . Experimental preaching. Christianity comes to the Chinese 
necessarily as a new thing,—something to be learned; hence they are 
far more excusable than thousands in the west are, in making the sad 
mistake of looking on Christianity as a system of doctrines. We must 
impress upon their minds the all-important fact, that religion is an 
experience and not a creed ;—that regeneration is an act of the Holy 
Spirit, and not a result of human training;—that it is attained by 
prayer rather than by education. 

Experimental preaching is the most difficult of all preaching, just 
because it implies spiritual life in the preacher. We must realize 
present daily spiritual growth; and if by God’s grace we have reached 
a stage of comparative peaces we must remember the conflicts we had 
as young Christians, and relate them to those who are now traversing 
the rough paths we went over years ago. But why should wo not have 
present answers to prayer to mention, and present victories of faith to 
tell, for the strengthening of our brethren. I fear, brethren, we are 
too often but impressing our own low state of spiritual life upon our 
native Christians,—that the unction in preaching, the sweet Christian 
spirit diffusing its fragranco in our daily life, are wanting. I know 
there aro excuses, and am persuaded that the mission work, while 
adapted to develop strength of Christian principlo is not especially 
calculated to promote elevation of soul and a devotional spirit. Its 
tendency is to make men Luthers and Knoxes rather than Melancthons 
and McCbeynes. 

But we need preaching that appeals to the consciences and ex¬ 
periences of our members; and until wo have it, their spiritual 
apprehension will be dull. 

(2) . The attention should be directed to the Psalms and other 
spiritual and experimental portions of God’s Word. 

The Chinese aro by no means averse to looking inward, to having 
motives analysed and emotions criticised- They are rather fond of such 
writing. We should shew them the beauties of God’s word and how it 
is adapted to every phase of human exjwrienco ; and teach them to look 
into their own souls and observe the workings of their own minds. 
There is a great lack of experimental hymns in Chinese. Some of our 
finest hymns of this kind would not be popular with the Chinese yet, as 
they are too far advanced for the present state of spiritual growth among 
our native Christians ; but it might be well to have a few such in our 
collections- 

We know that we have grown past some hymns that we could sing 
with the Spirit in the earlier stages of our Christian course; so it will be 
with a people who are becoming imbued with the spirit of Christianity. 
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(3.) Devotional meetings. Prayer meetings in which the Spirit is 
present are of great service in promoting spiritual growth. A mere 
routine, formal meeting is almost worse than useless. We need to 
prepare ourselves spiritually for the proper conduct of a prayer meeting, 
by humbly asking the Lord for the message He would seod to His 
people at the time, and by seeking the presence of the Spirit among us. 
We may keep up the spiritual tone of the meeting, by only calling on 
the more spiritually-minded to pray. Singing is a part of worship too 
much neglected, and it is often difficult to find suitable hymns in the 
meagre collections wc have at present. Still our Heavenly Father knows 
our difficulties, and what we want is not so much better hymns as the sing¬ 
ing of what we have with the Spirit and with the understanding. We 
should encourage the mention of special cases, for whom prayer is de¬ 
sired. There axe meetings from which we go feeling, it has been 
good to be there. By fostering such meetings, we may do much to 
develop the spiritual life of our members. 

(4.) Religious conversation. It is important to draw out the spiritual 
experience of our native brethren by occasional conversation. I fear 
an ideal Methodist class-meeting would prove a failure in China, 
at present at least. You would not get at any true relation of spiritual 
experiences; because generally there would be none to relate. All would 
tend to formality and au empty show. It is very difficult to get from 
a Chinese a statement of his spiritual life; first, because thore seems to be 
little activity of mind, and then because they do not accustom them¬ 
selves to observe and analyze their emotions and purposes. But we 
may by an occasional remark set a man to thinking, or draw him out 
to tell us of any spiritual conflicts or trials he may have had. 

We need to be always on the watch to speak a word in season? 
and to have wisdom given us from on high to speak the right word 
without fear, and yet without giving offence, and thus producing aliena¬ 
tion from us instead of confidence. 

(5.) Faithful discipline. Fear is a motive to w hich God appeals in 
setting before us the retributions of the ftituro world, and one that may 
be legitimately appealed to in the training of our native converts. 

Them that sin rebuke before all, that others also may fear. ”^I Tim. 
v. 20). A faithful reproof or an earnest warning may arouse a man on 
the brink of committing sin, and be the means of saving his soul. Pub- 
lie rebuke or suspension from the Lord’s table, may open a man’s eyes 
to the gravity of his offence, and deter unstable ones from ^following a 
bad example. The true Christian will be humbled at the thought that 
he needed reproof ; the proud and self-sufficient will manifest the evil 
that is lurking within their bosoms. The standard of Christian character 
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will soon deteriorate in any church where lax discipline prevails. 

There are other means of spiritual growth which are so obvious 
that they do not require us to dwell upon them; as personal prayer on 
the part of our members, and intercessory prayer for them on our 
part, and the daily devotional study of the Word. 

II. Independence of Man. OomiDg now to the second part of our 
subject I remark, that in order to develop the character of our nativo 
converts, we must endeavor to make them independent ;—to teach 
them to stand alone,—to act for themselves. Nor is this at all akin to 
self-sufficiency and self-conceit; on the contrary, just in proportion as 
a Christian clings to God, just in that degree will he feel that ho is not 
dependent on man. The poor in this world’s goods are “ rich in faith 
simply because they look to God alone. Just as long as a child is 
petted aud carried in the arms, just so long will ho bo unable to stand 
alone;—as long as he is helped, so long will ho be unable and unwilling 
to help himself. A willingness to be helped and to depend on others 
seems to be a trait common to Asiatics; but I am persuaded, that the 
Chinese have less of it than the Hindoos and many other Asiatic 
peoples. Still we see enough of it here, and we may have just as much 
of it as we choose, A missionary has to set himself resolutely to dis¬ 
courage it, and to teach the Chinese converts that they must not bo 
content to remain children for ever. We have much to contend against, 
especially in this part of China. Perhaps it was a necessary evil in 
the earlier stages of missionary labor here. Be the cause what it may, 
we see an inclination in those connected with the mission work hero in 
its earlier days, to be too willing to eat the foreigner’s rice and to be 
dependent on us for everything. I am rejoiced to notice a change in 
our younger members. 

It is a difficult task for a father to throw his son on his own 
resources, and tell him he must look out for himself; the young man 
may be very easily offended at the manner in which it is done, and may 
give hia parents much grief and anxiety by his wayward conduct; but 
it must be done, or he will never make a man of himself. 

It will no doubt cost us much anxious thought and many earnest 
prayers for guidance, before we can gently push the native brothren off 
without alienating them from us. They cannot be expected to see at 
the time that we aim at doing them good. 

Refusal to aid must bo accompanied by heartfelt interest in their 
welfare,—by wise counsel and by frequent inquiry as to their trials. 
It is easy to make a stern rule and adhere to it, resolving to let the 
Chinese take care of themselves; and as easy to be too indulgent, and 
accede to their wishes for assistance; but to keep the golden mean,—to 
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fcel for them and love them too much to spoil them,—this is a difficult 
task. God’s spirit alone can enable us to do it successfully. We must 
be prepared to see failures; no child learns to walk without having 
some falls. We must not set a man down as a hypocrite and a de¬ 
ceiver because he falls ; but must try to help him up, and encourage 
him to try again. 

We must not bo shocked at seeing our counsels disregarded; 
because after all, experience is the best teacher. A child will not walk 
straight when it begins to walk alone. It will take its own way to 
accomplish an object, when we could have taught it a better way; but 
so the object is accomplished, it is better it should take its own way; 
for it develops the mind more. So we must expect the Chinese to go 
their own way about tilings. 

We must not be too anxious to force our methods on the Chinese. 
They know their own people better than we do. Let it be our care to 
fix in them proper principles, to cultivate an enlightened conscience, 
to store their minds with Scripture truths, and leave to them the exter¬ 
nal methods of manifesting their love to God and to their fellow-men. 
The future churches of China may not be exactly conformed to any 
western model in their methods of working, and may be Done the less 
acceptable to the Master on that account. 

(1.) We need in the first place, to cultivate the native conscience. 
Like a child’s muscles, it will only grow by use. We must not be too 
ready to teach and direct; but should ask men their own judgment on 
a matter, and then correct any error by bringing it to the infallible 
test of the Word. 

Probably most of us have noticed a tendency in our native helpers 
to slack work as soon as our immediate supervision is removed. This 
may he owing to various reasons, and need not necessarily be set 
down to slothfulness or dishonesty. We have been trained to hab¬ 
its of regularity, and may feel that we have discharged our duty 
by being punctually in our chapel and preaching for so long a time; 
the Chinese may fail to see the necessity of this, and feel that 
they are accomplishing the object in view even more efficiently, by 
conversing with a friend or visitor on the subject of religion; they 
may even go farther and think we do our work perfunctorily, and 
are to be blamed for neglecting a promising case thrown in our way by 
God’s providence, for a mere routine duty. Are they so far out of the 
way ? Is not the tendency to mere routine and formal duty one which 
saps the foundation of earnest Christian effort? Let us be content to 
throw all upon the individual conscience, and try to avoid forming a 
conventional conscience, satisfied with a certain round of duty. We 
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see little of modem routine in the labors of Christ and the apostles. 
We may hamper a man with directions, and in our zeal to make him 
an efficient worker, fail to develop the motive power within, which will 
alone make him offer service acceptable to God and really beneficial to 
bis fellow-men- It is better to lead a man to feel that he must bo a 
witness for Christ at all times, and in all places, and that his salary is 
not so mncli pay for so much work done; but assistance to lighten his 
worldly cares, that he may devote Ins time more entirely to the Lord’s 
work. While we must not ignore the fact, that our native workers need 
supervision, advice aud encouragement, we must try to throw them as 
much as possible upon themselves and teach them to work as pleasing 
Christ, and not as our employes. As long as a mau is treated as a 
servant, just so long will he shew a servile spirit. We must be content to 
have the work done, and not bo too anxious to have it done in our way . 

(2.) We should take our native brethren into our counsels, and throw 
responsibility upon them . 

This will not only benefit them, hut will also benefit our work. 
They understand their own people; aud if we discourage their mero 
agreeing with our opinions, .and let a mau sec that we esteem him all 
the more for an outspoken expression of a difference of opinion, wo 
may derive much help from their counsel. At the same time we must 
be prepared to view thiugs from our higher vantage ground, and point 
out the results of our greater experience, and the teachings derived 
from our deeper insight into the meaning of God’s Word. 

So with regard to responsibility. The Word, of God authorizes 
us to helievo, that when in God’s providence a man is called to an 
office, he will have the special grace needed for the discharge of its 
duties ; but apart from God’s grace the mere fact of a man’s having a 
responsibility, tends to develop him and tit him to bear it faithfully. 
We may be too backward in ordaining native ministers, because wo 
feel that they are scarcely suitable for the office. u Dying grace is 
given in the dying hourso the grace is given with the responsibility. 
Let us trust God, and trust our native brethren. The sooner they are 
out of a state of pupilage, tho sooner will they be able to perform tbo 
duties of independent men. 

Paul placed the responsibility of self-government upon his churches 
at a very early stage of their existence. 

(3.) Self-support. Privilege and responsiblity must go baud iu 
hand. I doubt whether a native miuistor should ever bo ordained 
before the native church is ready to give him at least a partial sup port. 

We must throw the pecuniary responsibility as well as other 
responsibility upon our native Christians. Asiatics are very willing to 
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be dependent. Nor is this fault confined to Asia; but it is so much 
easier to be helped than to help one’s self, that we are all slow to learn 
our Lord’s lesson, that “ it is more blessed to give than to receive.” We 
must be very careful not to foster a dependent spirit. It is so much more 
agreeable to have a man in your pay, doing hia work pleasantly just as 
you tell him, than to throw him upon himself and kavo the work done 
fitfully, and have him come to you with his pecuniary troubles, that it 
is not surprising we should fall into this way of doing things. Then it 
makes ono so much more popular with the Chinese, who naturally look 
more to their individual good than to the prospects of the future church 
of Christ in this land. When you talk of the native laborers looking 
to their own people for support, they are too apt to rejoice like good king 
Hezekiah that “the evil will not at least come in their days.” Still wo 
must take a stand, or the kingdom of Christ will Dover become indi¬ 
genous here, but flourish merely as an exotic. There is no reason why 
much more should not be done in the way of self-support. 

The poorer Chinese, who are not absolutely paupers, and entirely 
dependent, spend $3. or $4. a year on their idolatry; a man in the 
condition of many of our church members, as much as $6. or $8, and 
a respectable shopkeeper from $15. to $20. While some lose their 
places by becoming Christians, and many from principle must abstain 
from some ways of making money which they practised as heathen, still 
if half the money formerly spent on idolatry were given to the promo¬ 
tion of Christ’s cause, a church of seventy-five members ought to raise 
$150. a sum sufficient to support its native pastor, relieve its poor, and 
pay its current expenses, after a chapel has been provided. It may be 
replied, that few churches at home do as well as they should; which is 
only too true, but is no reason why we should not aim at a higher stan¬ 
dard here in China. 

There are two points connected with money spent for idolatrous 
purposes which deserve our attention; one is that the money spent is 
not felt, because given in small sums ; and the other is that much of it 
is given under compulsion. We may imitate the first principle, as it 
is an eminently scriptural one ; but the other we cannot follow. The 
only way is to cultivate the conscience, that the compelling power may 
come from within and not be mere external force. Still something 
may be done by an enlightened Christian public feeling, and perhaps 
by an assessment for certain expenses. Our Chinese leading men 
would readily agree to the principle of assessment, and though I have 
always objected to it as inferior to direct appeals to the conscience, 
I think it perfectly just as applied to some purposes, as the support of 
a pastor and the current church expenses. 
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Let no one think that these remarks about self-support are out of 
place, in a discussion of the means of developing Christian character. 
The Scriptures place tho “grace" of “ministering to the saints” in 
the same category with faith, and utterance, and knowledge, and lovo 
for God’s ministers (see II Cor. viii. 7). It has an important place 
among the fruits of the Spirit, as “a proof of the love'* which 
we profess. 

We look for manifestations of Christian growth in the spirit aud 
in the life. In Christian lands we look especially to the new spirit with 
which duties are performed, and to renewed activity in doing good. 
In heathen lands we have to expect the change mainly in getting rid of 
old faults, and avoidance of former sins. We must not set a man 
down as a hypocrite and destitude of the grace of God, because wo seo 
an occasional falling into former sins. Wo must remember that our 
easily besetting sins are in the spirit; but those of the Chinese are ex¬ 
ternal and glaring. It does not follow that they are worse in God’s 
sight. A disease is not worse because an internal fever gives place to 
an eruption. God looks at the heart. We are to judge of sanctifi¬ 
cation by the forsaking of old sins, whatever these may be. The sins 
of converts from heathenism are more gross, but not therefore more 
wicked. We would bo shocked to be told, “Let him that stole steal 
no more as Paul told the Corinthian converts. 

Where we would prevaricate, exaggerate, or tell a professional or 
conventionally allowed untruth, the Chinese will tell a downright lie; 
where we would practice some trick of trade or ongage in some trans¬ 
action which will not bear the clear light of day, the pagan convert 
will steal. Where we would conceal a sinful thought uuder a double 
entendre , he will utter an obscene word. 

We are to look rather for a growing cessation from sin,—a spirit 
of humble repentance after falling into sin,—a frank confession, rather 
than absolute freedom from sin. Let us remember how our own 
religion is fostered by early education,—is bolstered up by public 
opinion,—and is strengthened by daily contact and companionship 
with exalted characters, before- wo judge harshly of those who havo 
to stand alone as witnesses for Christ among a heathen people. 

While overlookingnothing, but “reproving, rebuking, exhorting" 
at all times, let it be “with all longsuflfering and teaching." Tiius though 
the material we have to deal with may be a rude block of granite, wo 
may succeed in making it a polished stone fit for the Master’s use ; 
though it may be a knotty, crossgrained piece of timber, we may at, 
last see it a pillar in the temple of the Lord. 
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NOTES OF A JOURNEY IN EAST FORMOSA, 

lit Kev. Uugu ItiTCinE. 

QN March 15th, along with an older who voluntarily accompanied 

me as a preaching companion, and a servant, I left Takao in a 
junk for Po-song on the east coast. We had twice to put into har¬ 
bours on the way, and after a tedious passage of fifteen days we 
reached our destination. Travelling by one of these native craft, the 
European is taught to set a proper value on the comforts and advan¬ 
tages of a well-appointed steamer. Po-song is only as yet a village 
with twenty to thirty Chinese houses; it has been chosen by the 
authorities as their residence; a yamen is about to bo erected, and as 
emigrants from the west coast first of all find their way here, it will 
in all likelihood become the future centre of Chinese influence. It has 
no harbour; every junk or steamer that arrives, runs a risk of not 
being able to discharge their cargo, or, in the act of discharging it, 
being compelled to run before a gale. 

For twenty-four hours after our arrival, I bad to content myself 
on the deck of the junk, listeniug to the roar, and watching the ceaseless 
surges of the North Pacific. 

This great drawback to trade could easily be remedied, at no very 
great expense, by selectiug one of the estuaries found at various points 
alonw the coast. Northward from Po-song there are several land- 
locked harbours, with four to five fathoms water and a clayey bottom. 
Were such inlets subjected to a competent survey, it would assist the 
Chinese government in their efforts to colonize this quarter, and might 
lead to the opening up of oue or more good harbours, on this hitherto 
much avoided dangerous coast. 

The sixty miles of coast over which I travelled, presented various 
features of interest. At some places the distance from the sea to the 
hills is considerable ; and on the plains, wheat, millet, sesame seed, pota¬ 
toes and tobacco are the chief products ; while in the forests to the north¬ 
east the camphor tree is found in abundance. In no other part of 
Formosa have I seen such numerous herds of cattle, and in tho forests 
the natives hunt the deer, boar, panther and bear. 

At other places the hills touch the sea and are wooded to their 
summits, waterfalls issue from their flanks, and occasional knolls 
covered with verdant grass eight to ten feet high relieve tho scene, 
while the variety and beauty of the feathered tribes lend an additional 
charm to the landscape. 

Some years ago, a chief from this region camo round to our 
hospital, ancl being cured by Dr. Hanson, other patients soon came to 
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know the value of western medical science. The daughter of another 
chief had her foot amputated by Dr. Rennio more than a yeaT ago ; so 
that the good effects of these successful operations, opened my way, 
and induced me to visit these tribes. Pi-lam, three miles east of Po- 
song is the village where the superior chiefs reside. This pre-eminence 
dates back from the time of the Dutch occupation. A sword, a pike 
and a hook were given by their former masters to Pi-lam as the insignia 
of authority, and to this day they respect these relics of antiquity. 
The sword and pike are still them; but as the book was to me an 
object of far greater interest, I was sadly disappointed on being told it 
was burnt about tweuty years ago, along with the house of the chief. 
The wife of the chief was a fine specimen of the savage lady, bore 
heavy ear-rings, had a string of large beads round her neck, wore 
coloured gaiters, and smoked rather a fanciful pipe. The menials, both 
malo and female, seemed to acknowledge her authority, at least in 
domestic matters; one of them having in some way or other offended 
her, got a slap on the cheek. Her son wore a head-dress made of the 
feathers of the Swinhoe pheasant. The seat of honour is a four- 
legged stool in tho centre of the floor, near tko hearth ; and the rest of 
the apartment is a large bamboo bed raised about a foot from the floor 
where men, women, children aud dogs squat during the day, and sleep 
at night. There is a private enclosure, under the same roof, for the 
women. Tho door is in the gable of the hut, and the windows iu tho 
front ; so that in the event of wet weather, iu the hot season, thoro being no 
provision for ventilating the house, and as tho living scene inside oue of 
these huts is like a bee-hive, all kinds of diseases are generated. Since 
the middle of last year the small-pox has destroyed thousands of these 
aborigines, and about one half of the children and youth boro the traces 
of that dreadful epidemic. To relieve this over-crowding, the chiefs 
have built public dormitories for the youth. Some of them are bee¬ 
hive looking structures of bamboo and grass forty feet high, to which 
the ascent is by a ladder; tho mats on the beds are deer-skins; along 
the roof are scores of deers’ antlers and boars’ skulls. 

In one corner of the apartment the guns aud spears of tho iumates 
were in rows; in tho centre of this strange loft was a squaro hearth 
built by four heavy beams, and on the inclosed earth a fire was burn¬ 
ing, with no exit for the smoke but tho door and windows. Some of 
the inmates were crouching on the beams warming themselves, and in 
one of these dormitories, a number of the occupants were industriously 
employed making coats of deer-skin. As numbers of tho people of tho 
village were clad in such garments, we thought of the primitive con¬ 
dition of man .— u The Lord God made coats of skin and clothed them.” 
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During my stay among them, I made frequent and cateful en¬ 
quiries as to the existence of religious emotions; and from several of 
their habits it is easy to infer, they do recognise the existence of a 
Supreme Being and an invisible world. Before going to hunt, the 
savage splits open a betel-nut into which he puts a red bead (no other 
colour will do), and laying it in the palm of his hand, waves it in the 
face of Heaven, invoking hie assistance and protection in the chase, 
and then laying it on the ground, goes on his way. 

When any one is sick, the sorcerer* waves the leaf of tho banana 
over the person, kisses and sucks the painful part, and whether the 
patient lives or dies, the only reward to which the doctor is entitled is 
this red bead. When these people drink the spirit extracted from their 
millet, and of which they are all fond, one may occasionally observe 
that the person about to drink dips his forefinger in the liquor, and 
sprinkles a few drops on the ground. Others again, drink it right off 
without any ceremony. 

Those who have killed an enemy sprinkle these drops on tho 
earth as a sacrifice to the departed spirit of the person killed. As the 
betel-nut is the symbol of reconciliation among these tribes, the offer- 
ing of the nut and the scarlet bead may indicate an indefinite desire to 
be at peace with their MakeT. 

Unlike their Chinese neighbours, they leave the arrangements of 
matrimony entirely in the hands of their children. If a damsel sets 
her mind on any youth, she manifests her love, by going every other 
day, and giving her lover her assistance at his work, whether in his 
father’s house or in tho fields j and if she succeeds in winning his affec¬ 
tion, she brings him into her father’s house. On the marriage day the 
husband brings a gift to the parent of his bride;—cloth, a gnu and a 
pot;—a pig is killed and wine is handed round; and if it be the wish of 
the husband to take his wife elsewhere, she will not follow him during 
tho life-time of her parents. 

The Saturday Review, October 4th, 1873, states. u In the matter of 
marriage, both in Formosa and in some parts of Burmab, the husband 
for a given time has no recognized claim to his wifo’s society; and only 
visits her at her father’s house by stealth at night, escaping by the win¬ 
dow at dawn of day.” No such custom obtains among tho aboriginal 
tribes of Formosa. My informants were Chinamen who had married 
savage women, and who in doing so, are compelled, when they cross 
the border, to abandon their own ideas of marriage, and conform to 
the established usages of the mountains. This statement has been con¬ 
firmed by the testimony of the aborigines, with whom I have spoken 
through an interpreter. 
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In the event of a birth occurring in tho family, a daughter is the 
jnore desirable acquisition, as she not only brings gifts to the house, 
but also a husband. The marriage of a deceased wife’s sister obtains 
among them. 

Although the small-pox had just carried off half of tho population 
of some of the -villages through which I passed, not a single grave was 
visible. Whon tho husband or wife dies, he, or she, is buried under 
the nuptial bed; and if it bo the husband who is buried first, on no 
consideration can tho wife leave the apartment till death. She can 
marry a second time, if she choses; but only on the condition that the 
second husband enters hor house. The other members of the family 
are buried in the centre of the house, or at the doorway, at much tho 
same depth as we bury in Europe. 

Some of the older men had ear-rings of bamboo, much the size of 
a common cork; and in some cases they were ornamented by being 
overlaid with the lining of a shell. The practice was formerly 
fashionable, but they seem to bo growing ashamed of it; most of the 
middle-aged.men, and youths, had the holes in their oars, but the corks 
had disappeared. 

Day by day, we wore surrounded by scores and hundreds of these 
poor people who wanted medicine;—many of whom wanted it badly'. 
Eor many years, I have had frequent opportunities in our hospital of 
learning the art of bandaging, and gaining some acquaintance with 
the more common forms of disease in the island. Accordingly, in 
setting out on this journey I was well furnished with lotions for washing 
eyes and ulcers, and with one or two others of tho more useful medi¬ 
cines ; but when difficult or serious cases were presented, they were 
recommended to attend our hospital; as a passing visitor could do 
such cases no good. 

At all events they were taught the importance of cleanlinoss; and 
as we passed from village to village, the very 7 fact that wc had a little 
medicine brought great crowds together, and they heard about tho 
« name which is above every name.” In so far as their language could 
express such truths, they listened daily to such important uttorauces 
as these“ God is the great Father of all men.—God is love.—Wc are 
all sinners against God. Jesus is the Saviour from sin. I come among 
you as the servant of Jesus.” One day, when busy binding up a child’s 
toe, a man on my left was telling a new-comer my connexion with Jesus. 
It was refreshing to hear that ever-blessed Name dropping from tho lips 
of a savage. After passing through savage territory, on the third day 
we came to the first village of the Pc-po lioan. These Chinese-speaking 
aborigines formerly dwelt on the western plains and hills; but owing 
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to pinching times, during the last half-century, batch after batch they 
have emigrated to the eastern coast. Many of their kindred on the 
west side and along the central belt of the island, had gladly received 
the gospel some years ago; but there seems to be so little communication 
between them, the majority of those we saw had never heard of the 
gospel of Christ. One aged Hoan of seventy-eight, the chief of one of 
their villages, gave us a hearty welcome, with every facility for the 
delivery of our message, and was not ashamed to kneel with us at 
prayer. I had arranged to visit a large settlement of these people a 
day’s journey inland; but as the weather proved unfavourable for a 
mountain journey, after spending five days in the villages on the coast 
line, I began to retrace my way southward. 

On the way round, the junk was obliged through stress of wea¬ 
ther, to put into a harbour near the south cape. Wo spent a few days 
on shore, and one evening after the service, a Chinaman came to me 
uttering a number of English monosyllables; on asking how he got 
acquainted with my language ? he told me the following interest¬ 
ing story, to which I listened with breathless attention :— (l About 
twenty years ago, a ship was wrecked on the south-east side of 
the cape; the majority of the crow were murdered by the savages, 
but a number escaped in a boat and made their way round to the 
west side of the island. Standing in need of water they ventured 
on shore, when they were suddenly set upon by the neighbouring tribe 
and all killed except three,—Jim, Bill and Alick, who ran along the 
shore; but the latter being too exhausted, fell into the hands of his 
pursuers. The two Englishmen found their way round the point to the 
white-sand inlet (where a lighthouse is about to be erected), and for a 
day or two hid among the brushwood ; but being observed, it was soon 
noised abroad that there were two foreigners in the district. Along with 
some others I went in search of them ; and when the seamen saw us 
approaching, they clapped their breasts, shewed their hands and legs 
torn by the rocks, and I led them up to my mother’s house. The 
two seamen were clad in native dress, squatted ou the floor at meal¬ 
time, and for Dearly two years lived in our house. They willingly 
planted and dug potatoes, ploughed the fields, and assisted our family 
in their daily toils; and sometimes they would come running into the 
hut, shouting, ‘ Engli ship 1 Engli ship’! but we could not understand 
what they wanted. Jim would always ask me what this and that was 
in Chinese, and I would ask him what he called them in his language. 
After some time we came to understand each other pretty well, and 
they told us their desire to return home to their families, and that on 
the first occasion they wished to depart When the next ship hove in 
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Bight, a raft was manned, and on approaching the vessel we were 
taken for pirates and gnns were pointed at us ; but when Jim and Bill 
stood up and shouted ‘ Ship a-hoi! Ship a-boi! ’ the vessel hove to, 
lowered a boat, and we all went on board. After getting refreshments 
we took our leave of the two sailors, who said they would bo sure to come 
back and see us at the white-sand inlet. About a year after their depar¬ 
ture, a letter arrived inviting my mother and myself to visit a ship 
lying in the offing. On entering the cabin of this large ship, two soldiers 
stood at the door with guns and daggers stuck at their ends, and when 
we were brought inside, there sat the great man with stripes of gold on 
his coat, and Jim and Bill standing beside him. The great man put a 
hundred and twenty dollars into my mother's hands, and Jim said that 
when vessels were wrecked on this coast we were to treat the sailors 
kindly, and we would Dot lose our reward. After we had all eaten, 
Jim and and Bill took a gig and brought us on shore.” 

My informant then asked me if I knew Jim and Bill—and said 
that if I saw them on the other side, I was to give them his remem¬ 
brances. He added, “ when I heard you telling about that good and 
loving God, I was sure you were from Jim and Bill’s country and that 
explains why they treated my mother and myself so kindly I ” It was 
now past midnight, and before parting my informant (whoso name is 
Lai) 9ung, or rather imitated the hum of an English song. I thanked 
him for the story, and gave him a hearty invitation to visit me at Takao. 


MY EXPERIENCE WITH MY SUNDAY-SCHOOL CLASS. 


TO THF. EDITOR OP THE CHINESE RECORDER. 

April Sift, 1875. 

Mr Dear Sir, 

Wlien I remember the grnve and dignified character of the Recorder, I nm ashamed to send 
so light an article as the enclosed. I have thought, however, that you would not consider it 
amiss to insert something of this kind among better articles. If you should write upon it: 
“Rejected,—loo little substance in it,” and throw it into tho fire, I am suro that no ono 
would acquiesce iu the justice of such condemnation so londily as I should. I do wish that 
I wore capable of writing something really worthy of a place in the Recorder, for I feel tho 
greatest interest in its usefulness and success. 

Very truly yours, 

HANS. 


JOR twenty years I have always been iu some way or other connected 
with a sabbath school. Some of the happiest moments of my life 
have been spent in unfolding and illustrating the truth before a circlo 
of children. I have felt an innocent pride in teaching a sabbath-school 
class, and until recently I thought that I could teach Chinese children 
as easily as those in foreign lands; but in attempting it I have found 
how easy it is for vaulting ambition to high o’erleap itself. 
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One of my friends has a large cumber of children gathered to¬ 
gether in day-schools, and on Sunday they assemble to be instructed 
in matters purely Teligious. 

At a certain hour they are regularly let loose upon me; and on the 
first sabbath in April I had what some persons would call a “good 
time of it.” I began the task with a row of bright, restless, mischievous 
faces before me. 

The first question was one that I answered instead of asked. 

(Chorus of small voices) “ Won’t yon please give me one of 
those papers ? ” I looked towards a pile of newspapers and said,—“ No, 
those are foreign papers; if I gave them to you, you would not know 
a single character. Hush now and listen to me. When we pray do 
you know what we are doing ? *’ 

(One bright boy) “Yes,—we stand up and shut our eyes and talk.” 
Suiting the action to the word he jumped up and put two fingers over 
each eye. At this the whole class jumped up and did the same thing, 
repeating the answer he had given. 

“Yes,” Baid I, “but to whom are we talking?” It was in vain 
that I urged this question. One boy had,—as they all sat down,— 
taken another’s chair, and they were all busily exchanging seats, jump¬ 
ing from one to another like lively little monkeys. 

“ Come—be still; sit down.” After assigning each one a seat, I 
at length obtained a hearing and repeated my question. 

“To whom do we speak when we pray?”—A pause,—“I don’t 
know,” replied a child into whose eyes I looked inquiringly. 

(Voices in chorus) “I don’t know.” 

“ Yes, you do know; I know you do : come now, tell me.” After 
a pause one of them said,—“The true God,” and as usual he was 
followed by the rest. While they were repeating the answer over and 
over, one of them said, “Look at -•” 

I looked. The child had put his feet as far apart as possible, and 
stooping down ho was frantically but unsuccessfully reaching for his 
chair behind him, 

“ Get up in your chair and sit properly,” I cried; and he obeyed, 
for he was only restless. I hardly think ho knew that he was 
misbehaving. 

Before I could again unite the broken thread of my discourse, 
another hope of the church had slipped off his shoes and put them before 
him on the floor. In a moment they had all taken off their shoes, and 
there was a row of little Chinese cloth shoes on the floor, which com¬ 
pletely occupied the attention of my class. 

I hero delivered a lecture on propriety, which would, I have no 
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doubt, be highly beneficial to Sunday-school children generally, but it 
was too long to be repeated. It took effect immediately, and except 
wry faces and bodily contortions, the whole class was perfectly quiet 
for fully a minute and a half. 

“1 will now,” said I, “ tell you about Daniel. Ho was a good 
man of the Jewish nation, who lived long long ago. Ho prayed three 
times a day, but be had a great many enemies. They never prayed at 
all. Darnel prayed three times a day, but these wicked inen not even 
once a day.” 

Just in this connection I noticed that one of my scholars was 
standing up with his fingers placed over his eyes in the orthodox fashion 
praying! I called him to order and went on with my story. 

“These bad men persuaded the king of the country to forbid 
Daniel to pray. Now what do yon think? Did Daniel stop praying?” 

(Unanimously) “Yes, Daniel stopped praying.” 

“ No, no,” I cried, “ Daniel still prayed as usual three times a 
day.” Hereupon one hopeful boy took the word out of my mouth, 
and promptly delivered an animated extempore eulogy upon Daniel’s 
faithfulness in prayer. The substance of it was that the good old 
prophet prayed as often as he ate rice. 

I proceeded with the narration. 

“ The king himself loved Daniel, and was unwilling to put him to 
death; but because he had broken the law of the land, he gave orders 
that Daniel should be thrown into a large pit. Do you understand ? ” 

“Oh yes I A large pit in the ground that was full of water.” 
Their imaginations would soon have drowned Daniel had I not come 
to the rescue. 

“ No there was no water in the pit, but there were lions in it. Do 
you understand?” 

“Yes, yes;—lions like those in front of the yamuns. Thoy are 
stone lions in the day-time, but at niglitthey are alive and bite people.” 
I corrected this error, stating that I often passed those lions at night 
and always found them the same. 

My story went on. “ There were many lions in the pit,—somo 
large and some small.” Hereupon I was informed by one of the little 
fellows who “ leaked information,” that the little lions could not bite; 
another, equally unable to contain his vast knowledge of natural his¬ 
tory, declared that the big lions ate grown people and the little ones 
ate children. In order to bring out my own view embodied in a 
specific case I asked, 

“ Did the lions eat Daniel ? ” 

(Promptly and confidently) “ Yes,—they ate him.” 
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tc No,—they did not. God sent an angel who took care of Daniel, 
and prevented tho lions from hurting him.” After suitably disposing of 
those wicked men, Daniels accusers, much to the satisfaction of my 
class, who were glad that the lions did eat somebody, I proceeded in 
the Socratic method to impress upon them the main facts of the story. 

By way of a moral to my tale, I went on to speak of the devil. 

“ You know that there are wicked spirits. The Bible tells ns that 
there are, and we believe it, though we never see them. These evil 
spirits have a leader called the devil. He is the greatest of them all. 
He hates us, and tries to make us commit sin. The Bible says that he 
goes about as a lion seeking whom he may devour. Now I don’t say 
that the devil is a lion;—mark that 1 He goes about to injure out souls, 
as a lion goes about to hurt men’s bodies. This is only an illustration.” 
I felt a fear that they would declare the devil to be a great lion, of course 
elongating and multiplying tail, teeth and claws, and then give my 
name as authority. I was relieved by the prompt reply, “ only an 
illustration,” and thought that I would carry them one step further. 

“ We must pray to God to send a good angel to keep us, and not 
let the devil cause us to commit sin.” Here again I had to rebuke my 
little friend, who as soon as I spoke of praying, stood up, held down his 
eyelids and prayed! My remonstrance was so solemn and caustic that 
I had no occasion to repeat it. 

“ Tho name,” I proceeded, 11 which is in the Bible continually 
given to the devil is Satan.” Observing that some were not listening 
I sought to fix their attention by a question. “The leader of the 
wicked spirits is called what? ” (The inattentive child, solus) “ Daniel.” 
(Chorus) “ Daniel,—Daniel,—Daniel, The leader of the wicked spirits 
is called Daniel.” 

I need not say that I promptly corrected this unjust assertion, and 
charged myself to be extremely careful and explicit whenever I am 
talking to Chinese children, be their years few or many. 

We cannot expect them to do otherwise than see men as trees 
walking, until their eyes have become accustomed to that blessed gospel 
light which has so recently dawned upon China. 


NOTES ON MANCHURIA, 

By Rev. J. Ross. 

so very few strangers visit Manchuria, it may not be uninterest¬ 
ing to some of the readers of the Recorder to have a glimpse of 
that part of the country which I have fixed upon as the direction of 
our mission. 
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In the beginning of laBt month 1 visited Moukden, to establish a 
station there, having sent a catechist in advance to take a house. .At 
that time our flora were confind to a very few plants. The dandelion 
is our primrose, and a small composite flower, unknown to Babington 
and Loudon, with white petals externally tipped with pink, by courtesy 
serves for the daisy, though larger. The field forget-me-not appeared 
very early, smaller than the home plant, of a delicate pale blue. Up 
country I met with great numbers of snow-white dandelions, in every 
respect save colour like the common yellow. As a rule the outer edge 
of the petal was tipped with pink. It never grows from the same root 
as the yellow, but stands side by side. In the middle of May a violet 
of uniform purplish blue studded the banks on each side of the road. 
At the same time one very small carex displayed its golden anthers. 
One flower, which I take to be a variety of anemone, grows about four 
inches high, the calyx internally of a beautiful purple, externally hairy 
and grey. The calyx soon falls; not so the long, grey, glossy, feathery and 
very flexible awn attached to each seed, of which there is a very large 
number. This flower grows on hill sides. Peach and plum trees glowed 
with a ma$9 of scarlet blossom which hid every branch. The snow- 
white bloom of the pear, peeped from among the fresh green leaves. 
The catkins of the numerous willow trees were beginning to fall in the 
breeze. On the willows grew great quantities of mistletoe; the elm was 
in half leaf; and the swantsa or “wild buckthorn’' budding. Wheat and 
barley were two inches long in the few scattered patches where they are 
cultivated. “Tall millet,” the great staple of human and animal 
food, was being sown; in seven days it is above ground. Every hamlot 
and almost every house has its clump of trees chiefly willow; so that 
though there is no ground lost to cereals, the country is well and 
beautifully wooded. 

In the inn at Nmv-ehwang (proper) I became acquainted with 
a merchant from Liao-yaog, detaiued like myself by tlio falling rain. 
In answer to queries regarding circulating specie and the laws forbid¬ 
ding the removal of copper “ cash ” from one city to another, he related 
the following, which may be taken for what it is worthy—“ A well-to- 
do merchant in Liao-yang,—out of whose family iu Shantung, many 
had become high mandarins,—shipped by stealth 3000 tiao (in round 
numbers 10 tiao to a tael). Before the vessel left the port, the cash 
was seized and forfeited to the governor of the city. Trials Arc., cost 
him 4000 tiao more, and as extra punishment he had for some time to 
carry the 1 cangue.’ ” The Coreans on their way from Peking used to 
buy up all the copper cash they could in Liao-yang. On their return 
embassy they brought this same cash in the form of copper vessels. 
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The Corean king was expostulated with two years ago, and ho pro¬ 
hibited the traffic under pain of decapitation. Since then the traffic has 
ceased. The reason is that in cash a catty of copper is of the nominal 
value of 0.86 tiao , while in bulk the same copper sells at 2.5 to 3 Uao 
per catty. No wonder the melting of cash is treated as a capital crime! 
Not very long ago parliament was occupied with the question as to the 
desirability of reducing the size of the sovereign, as it was purchased 
on the continent to be used for manufacturing purposes. Suppose the 
sovereign -nominally valued at six shillings in England, and the pos¬ 
sessor of it able to purobase articles of only sis shillings in value, while 
by melting it down he could purchase three times as much, something 
like capital punishment would alone save the sovereign from destruction. 

Paper money, or notes similar to bank notes, are issued by ordor 
of the magistrates when copper cash is scarce. It is sometimes very 
difficult to get copper cash for this paper,—the cash is so rapidly disap¬ 
pearing. Large capitalists dislike issuing these notes, for they are 
always liable to be called upon to furnish cash which they have not, 
and silver will not be taken. But as they must issue a certain number 
of notes, they get them printed, and sometimes two large hongs agree 
to exchange their respective notes and keep them locked up. Small 
capitalists delight in the issue of paper money. Failures among these 
are very frequent, and the reason not far to seek. In Moukden the 
number of false notes is so great, that no man can get value for any 
note unless he is prepared to give security. The notes of one city are 
current only in that city and neighbourhood. Hence every city has its 
own exchange for silver, and no two are alike save by accident. It is 
readily inferred that copper cash and the notes issued upon it form a 
local medium of exchange,—silver in bulk the general medium. 

Even with our bad summer roads, there is a great deal of travel, 
ling in this province. There i3 little transportation of goods by road, tho 
river Liao being by far the cheapest and most convenient route up north. 
But the small travelling cart is frequent, the rideT more frequent, and 
most frequent of all the foot traveller, carrying his few necessaries on 
his back. Among these is readily distinguished the letter-carrier, with 
his umbrella, lantern, pike and post-bag tightly secured ovex his should¬ 
ers, his long strides and the swing of his wide-sleeved arm. The soldier 
is a constant traveller, but always on horseback. The first I met was 
a Manchu with long bow slung over his shoulders, careering on a fiery 
little pony. As a rule they carry the native matchlock with a small 
flag for bayonet. These march in companies of from four to six and 
generally in haste. They have never been rude to me on the road or 
in the inn. 
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I preached at every halting-place, and was as a rule listened to by 
the common people with attention. If a scholar turned up occasionally 
to ridicule “foreign” doctrine, a few sentences of Confucius cut short 
his sarcasm. The most determined opponent clad in showy garments 
was thus silenced in Liao-yang, and skulked away amid the laughter 
of the crowd. Because the name Jesus is mentioned I am taken for a 
Roman Catholic, but I never fail to disclaim any connexion. Apro¬ 
pos of Roman Catholics in Moukden, when preaching and selling books, 
one man whom I discovered to be of that faith was busy whispering 
in the ears of the listeners,—“don’t buy, those are bad books.” I know 
several of the community by headmark, but could not prevail on any 
of them to accept a gospel, for “our priest forbids but they gladly 
take a copy of Mr. Allen’s paper and read Confucius. They are always 
good-natured however, and never refuse the scriptures with an oaia 
as did some Irish Roman Catholics at homo. 

The following is from notes taken two years ago on my first trip 
in the end of May, when everything was novel:— 

“Half-way to Newehwang (proper) we came upon a large lake 
formed by a very small stream. It is full ten miles long,—how broad 
I could not discover. Fortunately it was more distinguishable by reeds 
than by water; when there is much water it flows on to the road, which 
is rough enough without it. A large flock of Manchurian cranes was 
flying overhead; some were wading, their long necks stretched upwards 
aud forwards to see and to seize their prey. More numerous were the 
swine enjoying themselves in the lake, where they found food in richest 
abundance, or grunted their satisfaction, swimming from island to island. 
AH the rivers to the north were occupied by herds of swine feeding on 
the luxuriant grass, and not averse to crossing the river where deepest. 
They take the place of flocks of sheep at home, and aro wonderfully 
obedient, returning when half across a rivor, or wandering far and fast 
as soon as the herd-hoy cries out whi-lai, i come back.’ Passed barley 
in ear; millet a foot high; hemp, cotton and wheat all growing well 
at the road side. Crossed several small rivers. Mare’s-tail grass grew 
wherever there was moisture; docks of many varieties, forget-me-not 
and several carices seen. 

“All the way sparrowB chirruped, swallows twittered, mag|ies 
chattered, doves cooed in every grove. Jackdaws (among thorn the 
white-breasted) are numerous; ravens are often met. Small wood¬ 
peckers uttered their peculiar cry among tho reeds, and cuckoos were 
pretty common. 

« The chief object of attraction in Newehwang is the handsome 
spire of the beautiful Roman Catholic church, bearing, I am told, an 
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inscription in letters of gold, to the effect that it was built by the em¬ 
peror in compensation for injuries sustained by the Roman Catholics 
upwards of two centuries ago! The wall of this town is crumbling into 
decay;—its glory is departed. There are many distilleries here for 
extracting the spirit from the large millet and barley. Distillation must 
have been known to the Chinese centuries before Europe discovered the 
process, for Confucius ‘ drank without stint but not to intoxication’ of 
this spirit five hundred years before the Christian era. Newchwang with 
its extensive suburbs should number about fifty thousand souls.” 

We started next morning, the innkeeper inviting us in there—if we 
should happen to pass that way— f< to drink W'aterboiling water being 
the drink of all Chinese travellers. Two hours ride to the north, we 
came upon a stream about tbreo feet deep with very steep banks. Here 
for the first time appeared the water iris, its linear leaves full two.feet, 
but of course no flower; water plaintain with enormous loaf fully a 
foot higli. On the other side of the stream was field after field glitter¬ 
ing with mica dust. There must be a large tract of such soil; for in 
returning yia Hai-chung a full dozen miles to the east, the fine sand 
was almost blinding. To the east and north-east appear the serrated, 
irregular peaks of tlio Chien shan, and sixty-two li from Newchwang 
we come upon the first hill on this route (Nan shan), ou the southern 
slope of which stands a Taoist temple. This is the extreme west of a 
low line of hills treading west from the main chain of mountains. There 
are -several such branches parallel to this. Nan shan is of reddish- 
brown trap. 

There are no game nor trespass laws, and no fences except around 
bouses. When the farmer wishes to prevent carts from passing through 
his fields in the tracks made during winter, lie cuts a few holes a foot 
deep at the edge of his field where that track diverges from the public 
road, and there is an end of it. Riders aud foot travellers still use the 
centre of the track. 

Soo shan, eighteen li south of Liao-yang, parallel with Nan shan, 
is of gneiss, as far as I could judge from its foot. Hence (according 
to Williamson) the Chinese directed their attack on Liao-yang, the last 
foot-hold of the Coreaus. On tho south and east sides there is a monas¬ 
tery ; iu some of the hollows are stunted firs. Soo shan has many 
ridges all rouud, and all rounded and smoothed in that peculiar man¬ 
ner ascribed to tho action of ice. From the foot of this hill was seen 
a magnificent scene in all directions,—villages innumerable hiding 
under their green covering,—the spaces between filled with waving corn. 

A hundred and thirty U from Newchwang, or two hundred and 
twenty from this port is Liao-yang, a large town with a fine wall thirty 
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li in circumference- Inside that wall there are fields and even a village, 
apart from the beautiful town, which covers scarcely half tho area. 
The population is probably under a hundred thousand. Judging from 
the number and appearance of the shops I infer that the town is a 
prosperous one. 

Passing through tho north-east or Corean gate, we forded a 
branch of the Tai-tse ho (in the beginning of May it was 6ix feet 
deep). 

A few li to the north we came to the main branch of the Tai-tse 
ho, which is navigable, a number of long, narrow boats divided into 
compartments lying moored under the millet-stalk bridge which we 
crossed. Beyond this bridge for several hundred yards, was dry quick¬ 
sand into which the wheels of heavy carts sank so deeply that often the 
willing team could not move the wheels. Here was a loud and endless 
babel of ta 7 to, ta, to the oxen, and jak,jak, dirr, din' } to other animals, ac¬ 
companied by the loud crackiDg of whips sounding like pistol shots,—but 
never oaths like the Now Zealanders,—to urge on the animals. When 
a cart was immovable, three animals were taken from a team behind, 
harnessed to the sinking cart, and with its own team of from six to nine 
animals, soon released the wheels. But tho time spent before this 
dernier resort is somewhat wonderful. 

The walls around the houses of the next villages were of quartzite 
and rounded,—a soldier confirming my belief, that they had been round¬ 
ed on the banks of the river. 

Water was sold at the villages beyond this. Coming up to one 
well to water my pony, I asked if there was water to be had,—not ob¬ 
serving that the little company at the well’s mouth were all women, 
principally Manchus; there was no response till my pony thrust his 
nose into the dry trough, when one mustered courage to reply in a 
surly tone: “yes, but to be bought.” On my returning that way, a 
womau hurriedly left her empty water-pails at tiie well and ran to hide, 
doubtless fearing I should address her again. 

The land there is elevated but not high. There are many empty 
wells, and were the soil any other than the grey clay (the loess of 
Richthofen) which retains moisture much longer than black eaTtb, this 
would be a desert instead of a highly fertile district. Sixty li from 
Liao-yang is the river and village of Shih-li ho; the river bed was 
wide but contained little water. There is also a Sha ho to the north of 
this, as there is another to the south of liao-yang. The Hung ho thirty 
li south of Moukden is a considerable river. In our frequent high 
winds the fine sand of its banks is carried high up into the air and for 
miles from its banks. Its deepest was three feet; it is rarely so low. 
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It is wido, rapid and navigable; and is ordinarily crossed on ferry-boats 
■which sometimes present rich scenes. 

Moukden, a hundred and thirty li from Liao-yang, is important as 
being the capital, and the hcad-quaTters of the principal men of the 
province. Here Mauchus, men and women, are very numerous. Most 
of the Manchus,—indeed I was told all who do not read the cha¬ 
racter,—are ignorant of their original language. They use the Man- 
elm numbers in archery; they know the names of certain things; but 
from some inferior yamen attaches I could not get a complete sen¬ 
tence; nor could they give me the noun and adjective, to learn their 
relative position. They themselves say the language is dead. Tiie r 
sound is like tho Mongol, a hard guttural similar to the same letter in 
French. I am told the Corean r is of the same sound. Many words 
are said to be the same in Mongol and Mancbu. One of my men 
mentioned the Mongol for a food,” booda, and “to eat,” boo da idi na; 
a Manchu said that booda idi was the Munchu for “ to eat.” But the 
hard r marks a family resemblance, as it is unknown to Mandarin. 

Moukden is an eight-gate city. The outer wall is forty li iu 
circumference, while suburbs stretch away even beyond. (The li of 
Manchuria is considerably larger than that of Chih-li.) It is difficult 
to estimate the thickly crowded population, which is I believe not less 
than a quarter of a million. There is what I intend to be meantime 
the terminus ad quern of our mission,—a centre of great influence. If 
the light of the gospel would by God’s blessing blaze forth there, then 
the remotest parts of Manchuria would see its glory and feel its power. 
A man is now stationed there, young in years and younger in experience, 
but whom I found doing his work,—on the street at 8. 30 a si. when I 
went into the town. I hope that with the aid of regular periodical 
visitation and preaching, he may be the means of doing much good. 
Already there are good signs. The towns of Newchwang, Liao-yang, 
and Hai-chung being on the road, will have the good news proclaimed 
in them. From Liao-yang, Newchwang and Hai-chung are equidis¬ 
tant ; Hai-chung is east of Newchwang forty li. Via Hai-chung is the 
way to the Corean gate, passing through Sin-yang and Fcug-hwang 
client. This Toute I have decided to take; the Irish Presbyterian 
Church having long ago chosen the route to the west to the Great 
wall. 

Little more than a week ago I visited Yao-ckao shan, a celebrated 
temple sixty li to the east, where a great fair, religions and com¬ 
mercial, is hold on the eighteenth day of the fourth moon. There were 
many thousands of people on that usually quiet hill-side; tents of straw 
mat turn being very abundant, but carts covered with that matting still 
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more numerous. I could addross no more than a hundred at a time, 
such was the volume of noise made by every man calling out his wares. 
But by moving about from place to place I could get many new au¬ 
diences. Here as elsewhere the people were prejudiced against the 
Roman Catholics. I gob few books sold, being told that all the villages 
bad those books, but none could be got to understand them. Messrs. 
Williamson and Murray seattered many thousands of volumes which 
are still extant. I mention this to show how widely diffused the Scrip¬ 
tures are. 

I was told by a Chinese gentleman of that neighbourhood, that 
this temple lias been famous for four dynasties. The origin is perhaps 
worth the telling. A carter was driving his team with a heavy load 
from Hai-chung. He got to a soft part of the road, where the cart 
stuck and would not move. Ho was in despair; when presently up came 
three buxom dames, who said; (( Yon give us a drive and your load 
will be lightened.” The driver consented; the throe ladies mounted, 
and off went the team in gallant style. By and by they arrived at the 
carter’s home, at the foot of Yao-ehao shan. The three ladies alighted 
and disappeared in the thick woods which then covered the now bare 
bill. As they did not appear that night, the people early next morning 
went up the hill to search for them. They were nowhore to bo found ; 
but near the top of the hill were found three female images of brass. 
The people were overjoyed at the discovery of the gods which had come 
of their own accord, and temples were immediately built for the three 
on the spots where they were found. And these Niang-numg appear 
every eighteenth day of the fouvth moon. 

Till very recently there was connected with the temple a hundred 
and twenty tien of excellent land. The priests liavo gambled it all 
away. They are now entirely dependent on the proceeds of that fair, 
and like most of their class, scorned by the people. 

How much does the quick-witted Chinaman need truth, —the 
truth connected with the belief in the one living and true God and Jesus 
Cbrist whom He has sent. 


Newchwang, June 1st, 1875. 
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THE WONDERFUL. 

tl And Ms name shat! he called. Wonderful, Counsellor, The mighty God, 
The everlasting bather, The.' Prince 0 / Peace” Isaiah, 9; 6. 


My helpless soul, behold His face, 

The Wonderful, llic Prince of Peace; 

He doth most wondrous counsel give, 

He said), —look, unto Me and live. 

His wondrous power surpasses thought; 
The Mighty God salvation brought, 

When for my countless crimes the Lord 
Drew forth His fierce mid vengeful fiwoiti. 

His wondrous love no tongue can tell; 

His heart’s blood gushed to save from hell 
Me whom He long had known to bo 
His and the Father's enemy. 

Soocitow, April lltli, 1875. 


He who thus wondrously did bleed, 
Wondronsly now dolh'iutercede, 

Deck’d with most awful majesty, 

Yet full of tender sympathy. 

What wondrous joy aud peace I feel, 
When at tny Saviour's feet I kneel; 

He lights my soul with hope’s bright ray, 
His presence tarns ray night to day. 

0 wondrous Saviour! Prince of Peace l 
May I in heaven behold Thy face,— 
With saints and angels, join to praise 
The wonders of redeeming grace. 

J. W. D. 


• m * » 

Dear Sir,— 

In the September-October number of the Chinese Recorder , a cor¬ 
respondent signing himself Borealis proposed, what possibly seemed to 
him, a new method of transliterating Chinese, but which has been long 
practised by the Russians, and has lately been gaining way amongst 
those who have studied the external relations of the language. 

Borealis,—apparently without perceiving the full force of his 
remarks,—desired to get rid of the so-called aspirate, substituting for 
it the ordinary surd, and for the latter making use of the ordinary 
sonant. He added: “The writer has heard objections warmly urged 
against the use of g , b, d , as inadequate to represent the Chinese 
sounds ; and examples have been adduced, which however proved they 
were the proper symbols.” 

For this Borealis has come under the lash of the Rev. Carstairs 
Douglas. 

It is evident however from Dr. Douglas’ letter, that the latter does 
not really comprehend the point at issue,—namely what is the distinc¬ 
tion between the sounds usually expressed in transliterating Chinese as 
t , k } p , and k\ p\ Dr. Douglas assumes the latter are aspirates, and 
thereby in effect begs the entire question. 

In his third lecture of the second series of Lectures on the Science 
of Language , Professor Max Muller, on the authority of Dr. Rolleston, 

f ives an elaborate series of illustrations showing the physiological con- 
ition of the larynx <£c. when issuing the various sounds. Speaking 
of the checks or mutes he says:— 
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“ W 1 e now come to the third and last class of letters, which are 
distinguished from all the rest by this, that for a time they stop the 
emission of breath altogether. They are called by the Greeks Aphtna, 
“ mutes,” because they check all air, or, what is the 9 ame, because they 
must not be intoned. They differ, however, from the hisses or hard brea¬ 
things, which likewise resist all intonation; for, while the hisses are 
emissions of breath, t-hey, the mutes, are prohibitions of breath. They 
are formed, as the Sanskrit Grammarians say, by complete contact of 
the active and passive organs. They will require very little explana¬ 
tion. If we bring the root of the tongue against the soft palate, wo 
hear the consonantal noise of k. If we bring the tongue against the 
teeth, wo hear tho consonantal noise of L If we bring the lower against 
the upper lip, we hear the consonantal noise of p. 

Again speaking of the corresponding soft checks or medise he says, 
c< the true physiological difference between p and b, t and d, k and g, is 
that in the former the glottis is wide open, in the latter narrowed, so as 
to produce either whispered or loud noises.” 

Now if we turn to examine these Chinese sounds, we shall find 
that the difference for instance between ta and t'a is exactly of the same 
nature. The Chinese in pronouncing the former neither leave the 
glottis wide open as we should in pronouncing the corresponding 
sonant d , nor do they allow so much breath to escape in pronouncing 
the latter as we iu the corresponding mute t. The difference is however 
only one of degree. In uttering d we leave tho glottis open, iu saying 
t we close it, checking the sound; in making the Chinese souud t x a> 
we perform this closing with a more rapid and complete motion. We 
have therefore in sequence, d , t, t\ or as we may call them sonaut, surd 
and ultra-surd. The same rule will apply to labials and gutturals. 
Now au aspirate properly so-called is a very different thing; in place of 
a closing of the glottis the breath is allowed to escape the whole time. 
It is, as its etymology truly denotes, a breathing, not a check. Few if 
any languages possess a complete set of aspirates but they follow the 
order of the other consonants. We have th in its two sounds in then 
and thin corresponding with d and t ; v and /with b and p ; but wo 
miss almost altogether the guttural aspirates gh as in Irish lough and 
ch as in German. 

Again, no languages with which I am acquainted possess the full 
series of sonant, surd and ultra-surd, though some of tho dialects of 
Chinese do seem to possess such a series. The principal dialects of what 
we may call high Chinese—Mandarin and Cantonese, possess no proper 
sonant; the more archaic dialect of Woo (Shanghai) originally possessed 
no ultra-surd. The former became the literary and ruling language of 
China, and the latter borrowed from it such words as ^ tHen “heaven,” 
ousting the more primitive djou, as Indra superseded Dyaus in an- 
cient Indian mythology-. In Fuhkion from a different cause there are 
apparently the same forms; yet analysis shows them to be diverse. Dr. 
Douglas says that b and barely exist in the Amoy dialect, and doubtless 
a modified b and a modified g are there to be found. On examina¬ 
tion however wo discern that the b stands not for a sonant but for m, and 
g in like maimer for ng\ and further enquiry shows us that these 
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dialects owe their peculiarity to corruption, by contact with the abori¬ 
ginal tribes who remained longer in Euhkien than iu most of the other 
provinces. B in Amoy is in fact the mb of Polynesian and African 
tribes, and g is the nasal ng hardened to approach to the guttural. 

Curiously enough the two other stocks of Chinese, that which I 
have denominated high and that of Woo, exactly transpose the relation 
of sonant and surd. Tliis however is but a solitary instance of sucli an 
apparent anomaly. Dr.-Douglas talks of Irishmen and Scotch High¬ 
landers having sounds similar to the ultra-surds of Chinese. Jf he will 
examine he will observe how closely the analogy is carried. A High¬ 
lander will speak of tin or town f but when he cotnes to tell you of 
Donald, will transpose him into T'onalt'. An inhabitant of Dublin will 
talk to you of the harbour of Kingstown , but of the port, of T’up’lin. 
So a Shanghai man and a Cantonese will agree in their pronunciation 
of jK twig, “east;” but speaking of $$ “copper,” we hear one pro¬ 
nounce dung and the other fung. 

These examples, which may be increased ad libitum , will serve to 
show that the distinction between say t and € is that of surd and ultra¬ 
surd, or using the similar proportion, that of sonant to surd. If therefore 
we adopt d as the symbol of the former sound, we are perfectly justified 
in using t to represent the latter; and the advantage of this system is 
that it tends at once to connect the Chinese language with those 
of the rest of the world. Thus d in this Chinese use of the sound is not 
quite d of English and most of the other European languages, but 
neither is it quite t as usually written. It is in fact something between 
the two; the glottis not so open as in the former, but more than in the 
latter. In like manner the ultra-surd is not quite the English <, but 
differs from it only in the check produced in closing the glottis being 
more sharp and distinct. The method proposed by Borealis is therefore 
in its inception perfectly logical and reasonable. That Borealis has not 
followed it into details is apparent to any 6tudent of Chinese, but this 
does not take away from the strength of his position. The great advan¬ 
tage of such a system is, that it readily lends itself to the illustration of 
dialects differing widely in their actual pronunciation. When the dia¬ 
lectic power of the letters is once established, the student need have little 
difficulty in making use of any new system. He does not need to be 
forced to express or try to express, in English letters, the exact sound 
for instance of A, or k, any more than the learuer of Italian need be 
presented with books substituting English ch for the soft Italian c. 
What should we think of a hand-book to Italian spelling “cicerone” chi- 
ckerone ? yet this is one of the absurdities to which we are treated in 
transliterating Chinese. It is not more difficult to remember that in 
northern Chinese a k sound before i or e, is softened, than to catch hold 
of the corresponding Italian rule. Who needs twice to be told that 
civita is pronounced like English chivita , or vecchia like veckia ? Who, that 
has learned anything about the corresponding changes, say between 
Greek and Latin, Sanskrit or Zend, will find a difficulty in remember¬ 
ing that in similar cases the aspirate h is sibilated ? We do not need 
combinations like As, which give the English reader but little idea of the 
true sound, and which moreover leave us completely iu the dark as to 
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whether wo are dealing with an k or an a, but we do need a simple and 
comprehensive system which we can apply readily to the various 
dialects, and which in its application will show their real connection. 

All who have had occasion to compare Chinese with other langua¬ 
ges have had these facts forced on their notice. Dr. Bretschnaider and 
the Archimandrite Palladios are instances in your own magazine. 
Those who have compared the Buddhist books of the Chineso with 
their Sanskrit originals or their Japanese copies, have observed that 
the same conclusions forced themselves on the native translators. 
The Russians long ago came to the same conclusion; and it is to be 
regretted that out of regard to a brilliant, but withal somewhat super¬ 
ficial school of English sinologues, they have wavered in carrying out 
this system. 

With regard to the vowel sounds of Chineso there is really no diffi¬ 
culty. The system now universally adopted for all oriental languag03 
Avith the single exception of Chinese, lends itself so readily to the genius 
of the language, that no difficulty need exist iu its application. Vowel 
sounds are either long or short; if the latter they are left unmarked, if 
the former, circumflexed. A , e, i } o, a, u, and their combinations can 
thus be made without perversion to do duty for the whole gamut of 
Chinese sounds. 

In conclusion I would only remark, that it really makes no differ¬ 
ence in the argument as to the personal identity of Borealis. If Borealis 
be so modest as to like to propound his theories under a now de plume , 
that fact neither strengthens nor vitiates his arguments. Whatever hia 
personality is, makes no difference as to the result. For my own part, 
Dr. Douglas or any one else is quite welcome to my name if that 
will bo of any service in the discussion; but for the nonce following 
Borealis I shall content myself with signing 

Inquisitor. 


Dear Sir,— 

Our new church which has just been completed in the town of 
Naziang, sixteen milos from Shanghai, was opened to public service 
on the 16th, 17th and 18th of the present mouth. The entire building 
(which will comfortably seat eighty or ninety persons) including two 
rooms for the preacher and his family, and one room for class and 
prayer meetings, cost the sum of two hundred and eighty dollars. Two 
hundred and twenty dollars of this amount was the donation of two 
brothers, ministers in tbe Mississippi Conference of tho M. E. Church 
South. IT- S. A. Twenty-five dollars was contributed by the native 
Christians of our own church in Shanghai and elsewlioro. I was very 
unexpectedly called away on Sabbath, but a native preacher was left 
in charge, and I did not return until Mouday at noon. Iu tho afternoon 
of that day, at 3 o’clock, the doors of the chapel wore opened, and the 
people crowded in in great numbers, eager to see what was going on, while 
I endeavored to preach to them from the words of our Saviour, “Yo must 
be born again.” After preaching, the Lord’s supper was administered 
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to eiffhfc oi* nine persons. Some of the church members from a distance 
who tad been in the day before returned home and could not be with 
ns. We bad preaching again at night; when men, women and children 
crowded in, until there wa9 no more room. 

All passed off pleasantly, for one of our preachers spoke bo 
plainly to them that they could not do otherwise than understand. 
He addressed himself to the fathers, mothers and children, and it was 
a late hour before the services closed. 

On Tuesday morning 1 urged upon our preachers and native 
Christians, the need of earnest supplication and prayer for God’s 
blessing upon this work. 

Places were set apart for each one to engage in earnest communion 
with God for half an hour. At half past nine we met in the capacity of 
a united prayer meeting. Passages of Scripture on prayer were selected, 
and in my remarks I dwelt upon tho importance of prayer,—and 
when it was possible, fasting connected with prayer. At the close of 
the exercises we hod a few minutes intermission; when two of our young 
preachers were appointed to officiate- At a quarter past ten the doors 
were opened. Brother Fong commenced the services with singing and 
prayer; after which ho read a few verses of Scripture and preached on 
the subject of faith. When he closed Brother Tsung came forward. I was 
not expecting much from him, as ho is young in the work ; but I never 
heard such an eloquent appeal to sinners from the lips of a Chinaman. 
He has a splendid voice; his emphasis was excellent, and his illustra¬ 
tions were well selected, and told with power upon the andience. My 
heart bounded with joy to hear such testimony from the lips of a young 
and inexperienced preacher, and to see with what force and power these 
truths were presented. When be closed I felt like being silent, for 
the effect upon tbe audience had been wonderful. With but a few 
words of axhortation, I closed the meeting with singing and prayer. 

Knowing many missionary friends in China engaged in this same 
work hail with joy the news of every house opened i'or preaching the 
everlasting gospel to these people, I have been led to give a short ac¬ 
count of the opening services in our new chapel in the town of Nariang. 

J. W. Lambuth. 

Shanghai, May '24f h, 1875. 


Sm,— 

Borealis had hoped that some one knowing northern mandarin, 
and able to compare its sounds with the varied pronunciation of tho 
south, would have been so interested in his proposed mode of spelling 
Chinese sounds, as to test whether it were not universally suitable ; for 
he is aware that one accustomed to using a certain mode of spelling 
fails to see its inaccuracies if there be any. But instead, there appears 
after months of incubation, the wonderfully luminous scintillations of 
Dr. Douglas’ wit, who exposes his knowledge of mandarin by supposing 
that B. puts ds for dz, which B. by no means desires to do; for if tho 
true sound of z is occasionally heard in s is far more common, and 
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he has do hesitation in leaving z out in the cold except as zh. B. was 
and is unwilling to load the pages ot the liecorder with more verbiage ; 
but gave what he still considers a sufficiently cleat and complete view 
of his mode of spelling. The sound hs was overlooked, as ho always 
writes.it A> which is preferable because a foreigner can at once pro¬ 
nounce the word so as to be everywhere understood; and because the 
h is heard side by side with the hs, hi chi being at least as frequent as 
hsi chi. Mr. Wade gives hs, and his system—though sometimes 
clumsy—is the best at present in use because of its uniformity; but I 
think h preferable. 

B. is surprised that one knowing even a little of two languages 
could be guilty of the mistake made by Dr. Douglas as to the value of 
the symbols of sound. A letter is not a sound, but the symbol of a 
sound; aud what is required in translating the sounds of one language 
into the symbols of another, is not a perfect representation, which is 
impossible in all cases, but the nearest possible approximation. 

If the letters h, d, g represent both a harder and a softer sound in 
Amoy aud Shanghai, the softer could be distinguished by a dot or a 
cross; but for the harder sound, they and not p, t , k are the proper 
symbols, and their introduction would probably remove the greater 
part of the difficulty said to be felt in pronouncing. One who never heard 
a Chinaman would pronounce correctly if written ban , incorrectly 
while written pan. The same is true of ^ gan and kan . To give the 
perfect Chinese sound, it is uecessarv to hear the Chinaman; but for 
all practical purposes, conversational and philological, the proposed 
change is sufficient. 

The d and t are peculiar. The English d and t are pronounced by 
ejecting the breath while moving the tip of the tongue from the upper 
jaw. If the beginner ejects the breath with the same force, while mov¬ 
ing the tip of the tongue from the edge of the upper front teeth, ho will 
pronounce and If this is understood and practised, “ boreal 
spelling ” makes all the rest plain sailing. I may mention that the 
French d aud t are very much more nearly allied to the Chinese than 
to the English—the tip of the tongue being moved from behind the edge 
of the upper front teeth. 

The zh of Peking, written j by Mr. Wade, is not heard in Shan- 
tuDg. In Tungchow aud Chef'oo it is pronounced y ; in Tsi-nan foo r; in 
Houan it is r and l. A sun in Peking, gin in Chofoo, nm in Tsi-nan foo, 
and sometimes in Tientsin, run and lun in Honan; 0 uz, or with jjjF 
zu-tow , is iu Shantung, alone or in combination, yi, yi-tow. 

Though anxious to see a much-needed improvement in spoiling, I 
am anxious not to cumber your pages w'ith illustrations. ^ is in 
northern mandarin jing ;—let any one with a good ear say whether tko 
English word king is anything like so good a representation of its sound 
in Shantung as h.ging of gingham , The latter will be universally under¬ 
stood,—the former not at all. 

The only defect B. acknowledges in his system is tho dangor that, 
notwithstanding his rule as to the invariability in value of each letter, 
his final u may be pronounced 00 ; that ^ chu might be pronounced 
choo instead of c/m (rch). 
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It fs true that tlie use of oo is old and the uao of z new; but what 
is wanted is a system which is at once simple and uniform, and appro¬ 
ximating as closely as possible to the use of the symbols of western 
nations, and specially of English, which is at least as extensively known 
on the Chinese coast as all other languages together. Theso conditions 
are supplied in the proposed plan, where the same letter does not stand 
for two different sounds, nor is the Bame Bound represented by two dif¬ 
ferent letters,—faults found in all the systems known to 

Borealis. 

May 27tA, 1875. 


Dear Sir,— 

In the last number of tho Recorder> Bishop Burdon asks for 
the opinions of his missionary brethren, upon bis proposal for us 
to unite in recommending to tho homo committees of missionary, 
tract, and Bible societies, to consider the subject of terms for God in 
Chinese an opeu question, and to allow missionaries to publish with 
the use of any one of the five terms,—Shang-ti, Shin, Ghu, T'ien-chu, 
and Shang-chu, as they may elect. In replying to him through your 
journal, as he requests, allow me to point out what seems to mo “a 
more excellent way.” 

Without discussing who may be responsible for the apparent in¬ 
tolerance against which Bishop Burdon would protest, are we not all 
agreed that the evils of the present method of printing the Scriptures and 
other books with different terms for God and Spirit, are great? and 
such being the case, is it not our first duty as a body of Christian men, 
professedly actuated by benevolent principles, to see if the cause of 
those evils, this diversity of opinion and practice among ourselves, can¬ 
not be removed ? This seems to mo to be a more reasonable course than 
to pursue one tending only to protract the evils which we wish to remove. 

And further, as this subject of our diverse use of terms for God 
has been brought to the notice of the readers of the Recorder by other 
writers as well as Bishop Burdon, will it nob leave a bad impression on tho 
minds of many of them, if we allow the present opportunity to attempt 
a settlement or this question to pass unimproved? We certainly do not 
believe that the Protestant missionaries in China are incompetent as a 
body, nor are wo willing to confess that we are actuated by pride of 
opinion, a spirit of u bitter controversy,” self-will, or other selfish prin¬ 
ciples ; and if we are not blinded by self-seek? .g, and are not incom¬ 
petent, then certainly after so many years c . discussion, investiga¬ 
tion and experience, we ought to be able to settle this question. I 
most firmly believe that there is Bufficieot i telligence, courtesy and 
piety in the missionary body in China, to d >cuss the question without 
unseemly accrimination and bigotry. Id entering the arena in the 
columns of the Recorder , or in a “ Volume u Essays,” or in the discus¬ 
sions of a “ General Conference of Missionaries,” we need not only 
not write " Shang-ti” on our banner,* but we should avoid inscribing 

* See Recorder ferr Jmiuary-Februftry, p 75. 
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No ShanG-ti upon it. There would be just as much intolerance in the 
latter as in the former case. All that we have to do is to seek for the 
truth in the matter, and strive to find what is the best term to 
Christianize for God. 

Another argument in favor of deciding the question now is, that 
at the present time we have a body of some ten thousand, more or less, 
of native Christians, whose opinions can be had to aid ns in discussing 
the subject. Many of these are able and competent men. Indeed, I 
see no harm in leaving, if necessary, tho whole decision of tho matter 
to them. Intelligent and converted Chinese, after twenty, ten, or 
even five years of instruction, with the use of any term which may 
have been employed in instructing them, must have sufficient Christian 
knowledge to enable them to toll pretty well which term in their lan¬ 
guage is the best to use for God, both in preaching and in translating 
the Scriptures. We have the whole Bible printed with Shang-ti for 
God ; also the same with Shin for God ; nud nearly or quite all of the 
Bible published with T'ien-chu for God. I for one am ready to have 
the Bible with these three different terms put in the hands of our 
educated Chinese, and leave them to choose the best term for them¬ 
selves. After reading it through with these different terms as printed, 
they certainly can tell which answers most appropriately to use 
for God. The opinion of the present large body of native preachers 
and intelligent native laymen would be entitled to respect, and it is 
further evident that the native church will ultimately revise any deci¬ 
sion that may be made on the subject. 

In conclusion, therefore, would it not be better for us, in view of 
the above facts, to attempt tho devising of means for removing our dif¬ 
ficulty as to terms, rather than, shrinking from this course, do that 
which would probably prolong the evils that now exist ? Is not this 
time of God’s gracious visitation in revivals of religion, a favorable 
one to labor for the promotion of love, courtesy and harmony among 
the missionaries in China ? 

Very truly yours, 

C. Hartwell, 

Foochow, May 28 ih, 1875. 


Dear Sir,— 

Allow me to say a few words in reply to Bishop Bur don ’3 com¬ 
munication in your last paper. 

1. —I most fully accord with his appeal for toleration in the use of 
terms such as lie refers to, and only hope that it will be heartily res¬ 
ponded to by both parties in the controversy that lias so long obtained. 

2. —In the use of public money, it is necesary that the different 
societies at home should be guided by the opinions of their representatives 
abroad. At a station where the majority of the members hold one 
view, it would hardly be right to expect aid from the society with which 
they aro connected, in support of a variety,—it may be,—of differing or 
contrary views. No rule as to experience or length of time in the field 
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can be laid down to warrant a departure from this principle. Bather 
let the dissident urge his particular opinions in such a convincing man¬ 
ner on his associates, as to satisfy them of tiieir correctness, or that 
they may sustain them in some degree. In this way the society will 
have good ground for acting in a definite form, instead of being swayed 
by the ideas merely of one or two individuals, in opposition to the 
sentiments of the many, and on a point which it cannot possibly 
understand. 

3.—Why continue this wearisome controversy any longer? The 
ablest foreign pens have beon at work on it, and no more need or can 
be said by the missionaries on either side. Is there no other way of 
settling the difficulty? We have now been engaged in missionary work 
for a number of years, and have gathered round us native pastors aud 
teachers, whom we have appointed to the very onerous service of 
preaching the gospel. There are scholars also connected with us of 
high literary standing; and not a few well informed Christian men, who 
know perfectly what we are aiming at, and are far better qualified to 
judge as to the most suitable terms we are in quest of in their language 
than we are. If we cannot appeal to Papal infallibility to determine the 
point so long at issue between us, can we not lay it before these native 
Christians, and ask their unbiassed verdict in the matter? Have we 
no confidence in their character or intelligence? It is surely high time 
to close this qvastio vexata } and bend our united energies to the one 
tiling given us to do. We are hindering our progress immensely by the 
course of action we have long pursued, especially at some mission sta¬ 
tions, by the want of uniformity in the terms we employ, and the dis¬ 
agreement arising out of it. The highest interests demand that we 
should come to a mutual understanding on the subject, not simply to 
use all terms, but one distinctively and par excellence. As the ultimate 
decision must be made by the Chinese converts, can we not anticipate 
it by referring it to them now, and impose on them a duty and a res¬ 
ponsibly, which they must undertake in this and in many other things 
in connection with the native church. 

Elachistos. 


Dear Sir,— 

Will you allow us, through your columns, to lay before our bre¬ 
thren, a summary of the replies which we have received to the second 
circular in reference to the proposed general conference of mission¬ 
aries in China. The missionaries in Hongkong and Newchwang, from 
whom, previously, we had no response, have now expressed their 
opinions. At the former place, with ono exception, they are unanimous 
in favour of the convention as an experiment, and at the latter one is 
for, one against, and one neutral. The views of the brethren at the 
other stations remain much the same as they were. The great majority 
desire the conference to be held at the time and place specified in the 
first circular: a respectable minority would prefer it postponed “for 
two or three years;” some are indifferent: and several are still op¬ 
posed to it. 
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Wo wish the unanimity had been greater, and thus our way more 
plain as to what we should advise; but having looked at the question 
in all its bearings, and considered the number of the missionaries,~ 
their various nationalities, and the variety of denominations and re¬ 
ligious opinions represented in China,—we think the unanimity is as groat 
as could reasonably be oxpected. And under a sense of considerable 
responsility,—having carefully weighed the whole correspondence with 
the desire to give everything its due value,—we think that in compliance 
with the wishes of the majority, the arrangements for the conference 
should be proceeded with; but that in deference to the minority it 
should be postponed till 1877, leaving the time to be definitely fixed by 
the Committee of Arrangements. And we are the more inclined to re¬ 
commend this step, inasmuch as (1) the majority embraces mission¬ 
aries of all churches, and so precludes the danger of the conference 
partaking of a sectional character; and (2) because the more conspicu- 
ous of those who oppose it, generously say, that should the conference 
be resolved upon, they “will do their utmost to make it a success.” 

The whole correspondence speaks well for the genuine unity 
among the Protestant missionaries of this land; and the kindly and 
earnest tone of the letters augurs most favourably for an auspicious 
result. 

The great difficulty is undoubtedly the extent of the field, and the 
consequent oxpense of such a gathering; hut there are things more 
valuable than money, and we believe the stimulus which mil be im¬ 
parted to the brethren, and the benefit which will be derived from the 
discussion of the many topics to be brought before us, will far ouh- 
weigh all pecuniary considerations. 

Wo have made an estimate of the amount which will be required, 
and we believe that means will be devised by which the sum necessary 
will be raised. 

The only matter on which there seems to be any apprehension is 
in regard to terms for God and Spirit; but this question iniglit be dis¬ 
cussed,—as lias been suggested—by committees appointed by the ad¬ 
herents of the respective views; and if there bo little chance of any 
common understanding,—which we think unlikely,—this question need 
not be brpughfc formally before the conference at all. There are 
plenty of other subjects to engage the attention of the mombers. 

Another desideratum of great importance is the selection of the 
“ right men for the right subjects.” Being so widely separated, thoso 
in one place do not know the qualifications of those in another, for deal¬ 
ing with special questions. Hence a good many have named subjects 
and not indicated writers. On this account we beg respectfully to 
suggest to our brethren, that they givetbeir careful attention to this 
matter,—on which so much of the success of the conference will 
depend—and communicate their views in writing to the delogate ap¬ 
pointed for their province. Many valuable suggestions in regard to tho 
conference are now in our possession ; and will be handed over by us to 
the Committee of Arrangements, with whom it will lie, henceforth, to 
determine all further preliminary matters. 

We shall* communicate with the missionaries appointed to con- 
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stitute this committee, and ascertain what time it will be most conven¬ 
ient for them to meet, and summon them accordingly. 

Our best thanks are due to our brethren for their promptitude in 
replying to our circular letters. 

We now commend this conference to the best thought and earnest 
prayers of all interested in the evangelization of this great empire ; and 
in view of the approaching meeting of the Committee of Arrangements, 
—in their behalf, we solicit the prayers of all for the Divine blessing to 
to rest on their deliberations. 

Our brother, Mr. Hartwell, who was associated with us on the Pro¬ 
visional Committee, has left for a visit to America. 

We remain, 

Your fellow-labonrers in the Gospel, 

CnEFOO, June 1st, 1875. 

«. » J John L. Nevius. 

' lffne * 1 Alexander Williamson. 
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BIRTH. 

At the London Mission, Peking, on 
May 19 th, the wife of Rev, S. E. 
Meech, of a daughter. 

DEATHS. 

At sea near Aden, on March 15th, Rev. 
J. E. Mahood of Foochow, while on 
his return to his native land, with 
his wife and five children. 

At Takn in Chlh-li .province, on June 
9th, Nellie Gertrude, youngest child 
of liev. Lyman D. Chapin of T'uug- 
chow, —at the age of ten months and 
nine days. 

Peking. The Eev. S.I.J. Schereschew- 
sky left with bis family on April 20tb, 
for a visit to the United States, after an 
uninterrupted service of more than 
fifteen years in China. During the last 
few years he has been chiefly occupied 
with the translation of the Bible into 
the Mandarin dialect of the Chinese 
language, a work which he completed 
only a few months before his departure. 
He arrived at Shanghae on April 29, 


and left by the Nevada on May 14th, 
m route for San Francisco. We hope 
to welcome him back with Mrs- Scbere- 
schewsky after a well-earned season of 
relaxation. 

The Rev. J. and Mrs. Wherry with 
family left about the end of April, for 
a visit to the United States. They 
arrived in Shanghae on May 8th, and 
embarked in the Costa Rica on May 
20tb, on route, for San Francisco. 

J. Dudgeon, M. D. who has con¬ 
ducted the Peking Hospital with so 
much success since the spring of 1864, 
—when he took over the charge from 
Dr. Lockhart,—left in the early part of 
May, and arrived in Shanghae on the 
19th. He left again for Europe by the 
French mail steamer Anadyr, on the 
23rd, to rejoin his family in Scotland; 
intending to return to his dudes in Pe¬ 
king after a brief interval. We learn 
that the work of the the hospital will 
be superintended during his absence, 
by S. W. Bnshell Esq. of H. B. M. 
Legation. 
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Miss Burnett and Miss Colburn ar¬ 
rived at Shanghai In tbe iVewrdh on May 
8 tb, and left in the Chili on the 19th for 
Tientsin, cn route for Peking, to join the 

Woman’s Union Mission in that city. 
* * 

Teentstn.—T he Rev. J. Lees, who has 
been absent for two yea re on a visit to 
England, returned to Shanghae with 
Mrs. Lees and one child, by tbe Ajax on 
June 23rd, and left for bis station by 

the Chili on the 2 Ctb. 

* * 

* 

CnrxKEANG.—The Rev. J. and Mrs. 
McCarthy left by the Gordon Castle for 
Euglaud on June 7th. 

* ft 

Kewkeang-—M r. W. E. Tarbell, M.D. 
with Mrs. Tarbell and child from the 
United States, arrived at Shanghae in 
the Nevada on May 8 th, and left a few 
days later for Kewkeang, where they 
are attached to the Methodist Episcopal 
Mission. 

* * 

* 

Foociiow.—T he Rev. N. and Mrs. 
Sites and child of the Methodist Epis¬ 
copal Mission, arrived at Shanghae by 
the Golden Age on June 26th, on their 

return to their field of labour at Foochow 
* * 

9 

Formosa. —We have information from 
the Rev. W. Campbell under date of 
June 15th, to the effect that there has 
been no satisfactory termination to the 
troubles of which we spoke ju our last: 
and it does not appear that the au¬ 
thorities are making such efforts as 
simple justice demands.— i: One hundred 
and fifty dollars,—about a third of tbe 
estimated losses,—have been paid over 5 
and four miserable opium smokers, who 
had not the remotest connection with 
the outrages we complain of, are now put 
forward to undergo a kind of punish¬ 
ment which is happiness itself com¬ 
pared with their previous destitution. 
They are required to get into the 
cangue only when some of our own 
party is thought to be near; and oc¬ 
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cupy nearly alt their time in making 
provision for the flesh, to fulfil the lasts 
thereof. Meanwhile the clan leader’s 
younger brother has scut for two of 
our native preachers, to say that, should 
we still persist in building our chapel 
on the present site, the lives of all the 
church people would be exposed to 
imminent danger. I may say that the 
objection about the fung-$?tui\s plainly 
a mere pretext. Gan A-cbhin (the op¬ 
pressor) may find it convenient before 
long to escapo from justice by flying 
to the hill region; and he wishes no 
Christian sect to occupy the low-lying 
hills immediately to tbe cast of his 
own large town. But something had 
to be said, and this of injury being 
done to the fungs/tui was a feasible 
and conveniently indefinite objection, 
and was raised accordingly. I hope 
our young but very promising For¬ 
mosa mission may not have days of 
severe trial before it, arising out of this 
very case. May I ask for the prayers 
of the brethren, especially that wo our¬ 
selves may have wisdom to act aright-” 

* * 

Ninspo. —Mrs. Knowlton, the widow 
of the late Dr. Knowlton, with her 
daughter look a final farewell of Ning- 
po in the latter part of May, and sailed 
from Shanghae in the Oregonian on the 

29tb, en route for the United States. 

-* # 

tv 

Hankow. —Mr. D. McKenzie arrived at 
Shanghae from England in the Glailyon 
on June 3rd, and sailed for llankow 
three days later, to join the London 
Mission there in the capacity of medi¬ 
cal missionary. 

* v, 

Canton. The ltjv. J. Gibson and 
family of the Wesleyan Mission leit for 
England in April. 

ft * 

* 

Tungkwan.—T he following extract 
from a letter from the Rev. E. Faber of 
Fumun to a friend,—relating to a 
recent visit !o the city of Tung-kwan 
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(Tung-kun) in the province of K wang¬ 
ling, — has been banded to ns for 
publication, and will doubtless be read 
with interest, by all who have at heart 
the evangelization of the Chinese:— 
U I have been in the streets several days 
and sold again more than a thousand 
sheet tracts. It happened the first time, 
that a young man dressed in long 
garments, tore up one of the tracts 
here in Tong-kun, and gave me the 
pieces, back in a very insulting manner; 
but I remained perfectly calm. This 
was on Saturday; on Sunday the same 
man came and stayed in tbe chapel 
during the whole service, and remained 
also for several hours in the sitting 
room after the service. I thought he 
had only come to make a disturbance, 
but he remained quiet. In disputation 
with one of my men however, be seemed 
to make disrespectful remarks on the 
gospel; so I told him in an earnest 
tone, that he ought to be careful not to 
blaspheme what he was yet in ignorance 
about. He took some tracts with him 
and left. On Monday he returned 
again, and acknowledged to the old as¬ 
sistant that he had behaved very badly, 
and that he was truly sorry for it; he 
had not known before that the gospel 
was really so good. When I passed him 
in the street after this, he made me a 
very low bow. Is not that a remark¬ 
able proof that all hope is not lost 
among the Chinese ? I trust the Holy 
Spirit may work further in the heart of 
this young man, and bring him to a 
full understanding of the saving power 
of tlie Gospel. This case makes me 
more willing to endure insults from the 
crowds of Chinese with Christian pati¬ 
ence.” We are further informed that 
this young man has since offered him¬ 
self a candidate for baptism. 

* * 

* 

BUllMAH.—By letters from England 
we learn, that the Rev. J. W. Stevenson 
of the China Inland Mission, formerly 
resident at Sbaou-hiug, rvas about to 
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sail from London for Rangoon, with 
one or more colleagues, about the be¬ 
ginning of May. His aim is to obtain 
access to the western provinces of 
China, through the Barman frontier. 

Although we are not accustomed 
to notice political events in our News 
jottings, we may well deviate from this 
practice on the present occasion, in 
expressing our concurrence in the 
universal sorrow that has been recently 
called forth, by the calamitous terminar- 
tion of tbe Burmah-China expedition. 
In that catastrophe, a noble life of 
more than ordinary heroism and pro¬ 
mise has been cut off in tbe prime. la 
deep sympathy with those to whom tho 
intelligence of the bereavement must 
have coine with crushing force, it is 
with feelings of lhaukfciness and grati¬ 
tude that we are able to give the follow¬ 
ing extract from the report of the meet¬ 
ing convened at Exeter Hall, London, 
by Messrs. Moody and Sankey oq March 
19 th as reported in The Christian 
World:—' “Mr. Grattan Guinness then 
read a most cheering letter which he 
had received from the uncle of the 
young English consnl, Mr. Augustus 
Margary, who was recently murdered 
in China. From this it appeared that 
the young man was in England in 
1873. Salvation was pressed upon him 
through the Blood by some members 
of his family; but though the timo 
spent by him with these relatives was 
remarkable, and there was evidently a 
great work going on in his soul, he 
returned to his post in tbe East with¬ 
out having found peace. During Novem¬ 
ber last, while going on the expedition 
to meet and conduct back the party 
of Indian officers, he was very ill. 
Alone with tbe Bible, the Lord met 
him and spoke peace to his soul. In 
accordance with a promise which he 
had given before leaving England, he 
immediately wrote home to announce 
that he now enjoyed peace in believ¬ 
ing, and that his most earnest prayer 
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was that when he came home again he 
might be strengthened and enabled to 
deliver a faithful testimony for the 
Lord. This letter reached London on 
the 22nd of February, 1875, the very 
day on which he was murdered I His 
mother had written to her brother, 
3 aying, ‘ If any one had suggested the 
possibility of all that has happened, 
and asked me if I could bear it, I 
should have said,—Ho, it would make 
me go mad.—Yet here I am writing 
calmly to you; for I know that my 
beloved boy is safe. 1 cannot mu/c-e 
trouble when the Lard is giving quietness.' 
The reading of this note, and especially 


of the sentence we have italicised, 
made a profound impression. Mr. Guin¬ 
ness then led in prayer, giving special 
thanks for the conversion of Mr. Mar- 
gary, and asking that China might be 

opened up to the Christian Missionary.'’ 

* * 

CHEAT BRITAIN. — We observe 
that the Rev. J. Legge, D. D., LL. I). 
late of tbo London Mission, Hongkong, 
has recently been appointed Professor 
of Chinese in the Oxford University. 

The Rev. J. Edkins, B. A. of the 
London Mission, Peking, received the 
degree of D. I). from the Edinburgh 
University, in April last. 
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1. Report of the Medical Missionary Society in China , for the year 1874. 

Canton : printed by De Souza & Co. 1875. 

2. The Twenty-eighth Annual Report of the Chinese Hospital at Shanghai. 

Under the carc of Dr. James Johnston. For the year 1874. 

Shanghai: American Presbyteriau Mission Press. 1875. 

3. Thirteenth Annual Report of the Peking Hospital. For 1874. In connection 

with the London Missionary Society. By John Dudgeon, M. D., C. U. 
Shanghai: American Presbyterian Mission Press. 1875. 


Tee recurrent statement of the emin¬ 
ently philanthropic labours of Dr- Kerr 
keeps alive our interest in the institu¬ 
tion of which he is the head and centre. 
A total of no less than 19,639 patients 
have been attended to during the year, 
and 724 surgical operations have been 
performed besides vaccinations. The 
instruction of the Medical class has 
been continued by Dr. Kerr, assisted 
by Dr. Wong, and also by Dr. Scott 
who has given lessons in anatomy by 
dissecting dogs- Seven pupils have 
been in attendance- Two or three 
new medical works in Chinese further 
testify to the Dr’s, indefatigable per¬ 
severance. It was ordered at the an¬ 
nual meeting, subject to the approba¬ 
tion of the Committee, to erect some 
wards for the reception of patients of 


the better class of Chinese, in which 
they would be separated from the com¬ 
mon patients, and for which rent would 
be paid by themselves. Religious ser¬ 
vices have been conducted, as hitherto, 
by the Rev. C. F. Preston and a native 
evangelist; and Christian tracts and 
books have been supplied to the patients. 
There are live branch dispensaries in 
different parts of the province, in 
connection with this hospital. One at 
Sai-nam is under the care of the Rev. 
R. H. Graves, M. D. where 6,500 visits 
have been paid by persons seeking relief, 
and 40 operations have been performed. 
Daily religious services have been 
conducted, and two men from Sai-nain 
have made a profession of their faith 
in Christ by baptism. The Fu-mun 
dispensary has been under the care of 
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the Rev. E. Faber, who has had 3,311 
patients and 82 operations- Mr. Faber 
has also bad charge of the dispensary 
at the large city of Tnng-kun. The 
chapel and dispensary there have been 
twice destroyed by the mob; but he 
says they have commenced operations 
a-gaiu during the past year, with less 
opposition than in many other places. 
He has had 4.606 patients there and 
30 operations. Several trips have been 
made in the country from Tnng-ktm 
city; and preaching the Gospel did not 
meet with any opposition worth mention¬ 
ing. The Rev. Johannes Nacken, 
who has bad the superintendence of a 
dispensary at Fuk-wing, a market town 
on the Canton River, notes 1,109 ap¬ 
plications for medicine, and 28 surgical 
operations. He says:—“ I need scarce¬ 
ly add that the excellent medical 
books published under the patronage 
of the Medical M. S. are a great boon 
in fitting our Christian native helpers 
for the work of medical assistance.’’ 
The dispensary at Pok-lo has also 
been continued, where there have been 
7,588 patients and 180 operations. 

The Shanghai Hospital continues 
under the able management of Dr. 
Johnston, and with the most satis¬ 
factory results. The commodious new 
building has taen occupied siuce the 
middle of July last. 538 patients were 
treated in the wards during the year, 
and 12,239 new cases were prescribed 
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for in the dispensary practice; while 
the total number of visits was no less 
than 40,359. Among the above were 
26 cases of opium poisoning,—some¬ 
what less than last year,—of which all 
but five were saved. 360 opium smo¬ 
kers were prescribed for, but the treat¬ 
ment of such cases is not encouraging. 
There were 39 cases of dysentery 
under treatment, 13 of whom died, 
—most of these old worn-out opium 
smokers. The trustees and all con¬ 
cerned are to be congratulated on the 
commodious building and very com¬ 
plete arrangements under which this 
institution is now conducted- 

Dr. Dudgeon as usual is more volu¬ 
minous than most of his brethren in 
China, and has managed to insert a good 
deal of information bearing on the 
native ideas and practices. A novel 
feature in this year’s report is the 
Notes on Mongol Practice, by the Rev. 
James Gilmour, which will no doubt 
be acceptable to most readers. We ob¬ 
serve the gross total of patients of all 
kinds during the year amounted to 
18, 95-J, which included the very large 
number of 1916 ague patients. It is 
remarkable that ague has spread widely 
in Mongolia also of late years- Dr. 
Dudgeon’s report on his Book shop 
and Reading room is encouraging; and 
he has published some works himself 
during the year. 


Report for the year 1S74-75, of the Mission Schools , connected with the 
Rhenish Missionary Society in China. Ey Rev. F. Hubrig. Canton: 
printed by Do Souza & Co., Canal Road. 


Again we are pleased to acknowledge 
the receipt of Mr. Hiibrig’s annual state¬ 
ment of the work effected under his 
superintendence, in the department of 
education. His principal school,—in 
Canton,—numbers twenty-five scholars, 
of various ages from twelve to twenty- 
one years. The three senior pupils liave 


finished their course and passed a cre¬ 
ditable examination; being now engaged 
as teachers, at a salary of four dollars. 
The course of training, besides Biblical 
instruction, includes arithmetic, astro¬ 
nomy, Chinese classics, composition, 
drawing, geography, German, music, 
natural history, political history, sing- 
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ing, plane geometry and writing. Of Mr. 
Faber’s five pupils at Fu-mun, one has 
commenced to preach and teach among 
the Hakkas; another has begun the 
study of medicine under Dr. Kerr; 
another is making good progress in 
German j and another is developing a 
talent for drawing. At Long-lieu, Mr. 
Pritzscbe has a school of fifteen hoys, 
six being the sons of Christian parents. 
At Pak-myong he has also a school of 
fourteen boys, the majority of whom 
are children or relatives of church- 
members. Mr. Nackcn has a school of 
twelve hoys at the village of Tin-sam, 
where besides the direct teaching, a 
good influence has been brought to bear 


on some of the parents. The attend¬ 
ance at his Fuk-wing school was so 
small that be has decided to close it. 
Notwithstanding the advantages offered 
by such institutions, we are not surprised 
at Mr. Hubrig’s statement, that he has 
not yet been able to raise them above 
the status of free schools. It is satis¬ 
factory however to leam that they aro 
less expensive cow than they were six 
or seven years ago. The cost for 
the past year has been $1,412.34, 
and it is very gratifying to see that 
of this sum $1,180.53 has been 
raised ly local subscription, and more 
than a quarter of that amount is from 
natives. 


Minutes of the Third Meeting of the 
August 6 th, A.D. 1874, and in the 
year, Gth moon, 24 th day. Slum 
Press. MDCCCLXXIY. 

Tms is an account of eight days' work 
of the China Synod of the American 
Presbyterian Church, at their meeting 
in 1374, according to a custom which 
has been followed for several years 
past. The assembly Laving been con¬ 
vened at Chefoo this year, twenty min¬ 
isters native and foreign, and eight 
elders, from the several stations of Can¬ 
ton, Ningpo, Peking, Shanghac and 
Shantung, met in session on August 
6tb, with a number of delegates and 
visitors from other churches. Tire 
business was conducted in English and 
Chinese, which last, from tho number 


Synod of China , convened at Chefoo, 
reign of E. I. M. Tung cite, Ike l'3tk 
ghai; American Presbyterian Mission 

of dialects represented, necessarily im¬ 
plied a good deal of translation. Be¬ 
sides the Annual business of the Pres¬ 
byterian body, some questions of general 
interest came up, such as the transla¬ 
tion and revision of the Scriptures, tho 
composition nf commentaries, <ku. From 
the statistics appended, wc observe, that 
during the previous year there were 
223 adult members added to that com- 
imiuion, and that the total number was 
109-1. Their subscriptions amounted 
to 1,130,000 cash. There were 22 
churches, 27 foreign ministers and 13 
native. 


K'cw yd issuen shoo, “ The Old Testament in the Mandarin Collo¬ 
quial." Translated from the Hebrew by the Reverend S. I- J. Sckcreschcw. 
sky, D. E>- of the American Episcopal Mission, and printed for the American 
Bibio Society at the Press of the A. B.C- F. M., Poking, China. 1875. 


W id are glad to be able to announce 
the first issue of the Old Testament 
Scriptures in the Mandarin dialect 
The work has been often asked for, 
and it will doubtless be a source of 
gratification and gratitude to many, to 


become possessed of the whole Bible 
in a colloquial medium. There are 
few if any to whom the gigantic task 
of carrying through this translation 
could have been more successfully en¬ 
trusted- An accomplished Hebraist, 
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Dr. Scbereschewsky’s attainments in 
the Mandarin colloquial are of a high 
order; while liis indomitable energy 
has enabled him to complete a work 
that would have reflected credit on the 
combined labours of several translators. 
According to the measure of our light 
on the Mandarin dialect, we are dis¬ 
posed to commend the style as a 
decided advance upon translations and 
tracts that have been sometimes pub¬ 
lished. Without that excessive larding 
out, by dint of a repletion of particles, 
so characteristic of conversation,—but 
which by the way we never meet with 
in the few purely native Mandarin 
works that have come under our 
notice,—the style of the book before 
us is clear, pointed .and expressive. In 
the true spirit of a faithful translator, 
Dr. S. has been more careful to give 
the meaning of the original, than simply 
to effeot a mechanical balancing of 
verso for verse and word for word. 
We will even venture to say that there 
are passages where the sense is more 
obvious at a glance than in the Eng¬ 
lish version. We confess to a feeling 
of some disappointment in the Psalms; 
—not that there is any want of fidelity 
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or clearness in the rendering; but it 
appears to us that any attempt to turn 
the Psalter into pure colloquial, will 
necessarily detract from the dignity of 
the Sacred odes. The late Rev. W. 
C- Burns was so conscious of this that 
he Issued a Mandarin version composed 
entirely of tetrameters. But neither 
of these can he at all compared to the 
chaste rendering of a purely classic 
style, which must probably be the 
basis of any version acceptable to 
native taste. Touching “ the question of 
terms,” we observe that Dr. S. uses 
Teen-choot or “God” and Choo for 
“Jehovah,” with considerable devia¬ 
tions from uniformity under certain 
conditions. We hear however, that 
with enlightened liberality, he has 
resolved to offer bis version to his 
missionary brethren without hampering 
them in regard to the use of any of the 
disputed terms; a decision regarding 
which we confidently look for the endor¬ 
sement of the American Bible Society, 
under whose auspices the work has 
been executed. We must not omit 
to mention the beautiful typography 
of ibis first edition, which reflects the 
highest credit On the Peking press. 


H Pi ^ Ma Ji’o keying c, “ Sermons on Mark;" by Rev. E. Faber; 
vol. i. 1S74. 


We have received this volume, as the 
first instalment of the complete work, 
of which we understand the remaining 
three volumes will be shortly issued. 
The scope of the work is set forth in 
great detail in a series of upwards of 
sixty maxims, on—learning the art of 
preaching,—adaptation to one’s au¬ 
dience,—and sustaining the office of a 
preacher. There is next a summary of 
the contents and catalogue of the sever¬ 
al books of the Bible, with brief expla¬ 
natory notes. A short section follows, 
on the few particulars known of Mark 
and his Gospel. The body of the vol¬ 


ume consists of twenty-two sermons, 
expository and didactic. The texts of 
these discourses consist of several verses 
taken in regular sequence from the 
commencement. A short commentary 
is first given on the text clause by 
clause; and the leading idea of the 
section is then developed at considerable 
length under two, three or four head¬ 
ings. We think the work is likely to 
bo of much service to native Christians, 
and especially to preachers and teachers. 
It is highly creditable to Mr. Faber, 
aud shews many sign3 of the long and 
earnest labour of which it is the result. 
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M 5C T'an “ TransZafimt 0 / H cricket's Outlines of Astronomy ." 

(b'cconrf edition.) 3 vols. By A. Wylie. Sbanghao, October, 167-1. 


The first edition of this translation was 
issued in 1859, and having been receiv¬ 
ed with considerable favour by the 
Chinese,—tho work having been out of 
print for several years,—the translator 
has been induced to publish this new 
edition. It is a version of tho tenth 


English edition, containing consequent¬ 
ly some account of the important dis¬ 
coveries that have been made in the 
science during tho fifteen years interval 
since the original issue. A memoir and 
portrait of the illustrious author of the 
original work is prefixed. 


it & il P£ E3 M Su’d 1m ls'ao licac 
voh iv. By 3. G. Kerr, Esq. M. D 

In our fourth volume, the first two 
volumes of this work—treating on In¬ 
organic Chemistry,—were DOticed as 
complete in themselves • and we are not 
sure if it was then the author’s inten¬ 
tion to extend the publication by suc¬ 
cessive accretions. It may be that tbe 
favourable reception of the first part has 
served as an inducement to the en¬ 
largement of his original plan. In any 
case we are sure the additional matter 
will prove most acceptable to a large 
and increasing class of students of 
chemical phenomena among tho Chi¬ 
nese- The third volume not having 
readied us, we are in the dark as to the 
special subjects treated in it; though 
we presume, it is like the present on 


sac JicuJn, “First steps in Chemistry," 

Organic Chemistry. The volume bclbre 
ns deals with the interesting class of 

O 

experiments connected with the blow¬ 
pipe analysis. The work is altogether 
of loo technical a character for us to do 
more than announce the fact of its 
publication; feeling it a matter for con¬ 
gratulation that one so well filled,—by 
previous attainments, and by experience 
as a translator,—as Dr. Kerr, is ablo 
and willing to continue the valuable 
series of scientific works, on which he 
has been engaged for a number of year’s. 
At the end of the volume he gives an 
Anglo-Chinese list of terms, whidi in 
the present stage of translation is a 
most important addition. 


1 . 15 « * Seckedytl, "Miscellaneous Essays on Western Medicine." 

By J. Dudgeon, M, D. Peking, 1875. 

2. W iH f? I& Shin ruing e keuc, “ Pathology of the Scrotum 3 vole. 

By Patrick Hanson, M. D. Amoy, 7tb March, 1874. 


Dn. Dudgeon’s work comprises a 
collection of articles,—the production of 
his ever active pen,—which have been 
contributed from time to time to tbe 
Peking Magazine- These treat respec¬ 
tively of,—Tbe anatomy and phy¬ 
siology of the heart,—The circulatory 
apparatus,—Harvey and his discovery, 
—Tbe arterial and venous systems,— 
The pulse,—The eye,—Vaccination,— 
Spurious quinine,—Medical jurispru¬ 


dence. The most superficial know¬ 
ledge of what native practice is, will 
give any one a notion of tbe amount 
of new and valuable information a 
trained practitioner like Dr- Dudgeon 
would impart, even in this rather 
desultory course of medical reading. 
As works on this branch of European 
science in the Chinese language, con¬ 
tinue to multiply, wc believe they will 
produce their effect; though the pro- 
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cess may be slow, and we cannot 
expect to see physicians of native re¬ 
pute taking kindly to new theories 
destined to overturn their time-honoured 
prescriptions, there can be no doubt of 
the ultimate triumph of truth on which¬ 
ever side it may be found. Several 
scholars of the highest standing have 
written prefaces in praise of the work; 
and while very little is to be gathered 
from such compositions as to the merits 
of a production, they say a good deal 
for the estimation in which the author 
is held by the writers. 

Dr. Manson’s work is the transla¬ 
tion of an elaborate English treatise 
written by Dr. Carling. He remarks; 
— “ Most of the works on foreign 
medicine and surgery hitherto publish¬ 
ed in Chinese, though valuable as 
introductions and guides, are not suf¬ 
ficiently exhaustive of the subjects they 
discuss to enable a native s't dent 
from their study alone to undertake 
the diagnosis and treatment o f disease 

with confidence and success.. My 

object is .... to supply the earnest 
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student with the opportunity of acquir¬ 
ing a thorough knowledge of at least 
one very important branch of the art. 
I have chosen this particular depart¬ 
ment of surgery—partly because it is 
a well defined one, partly because of 
its comparative simplicity, but princi¬ 
pally because eight years experience 
of Chinese hospital practice in For¬ 
mosa and Amoy has taught me the 
great frequency of those diseases and 
the ease, when an accurate diagnosis 
has been arrived at, with which as a 
rule they can be cured.” Dr. Manson 
is commendable for his enthusiasm and 
persevering diligence in the cause of 
libs profession. The work is cleariy 
printed, aud on good paper, and we 
venture to predict a large circulation 
among the natives. 

The plates in both works are good. 
Dr. D’s woodcuts are remarkable es¬ 
pecially as having been produced in 
Peking. Dr. M’s twelve plates are a 
higher order of art, being lithographs 
executed in Aberdeen. 


>b % JHK w:* Seavu hae yuc paou cm c, “ The Child's Paper." 
Monthly. Vol. i,—Number 1, May.—Number 2, June, 1875. Price,— 
Fifteen cents per amjum. Shanghai: J. M. W. Farnhem- 1875. Printed 
at the Presbyterian Mission Press. 


The work Mr, Famham has under¬ 
taken is one of no mean significance, 
and one in which there is room for a 
good deal of talent Having devoted 
much time and attention to the training 
of Chinese youth, he appears to be the 
right man to undertake such a work, 
and we are glad to hear of the encour¬ 
agement which has attended his first 
efforts. When individual subscribers, 
on sight of the first muster, come for¬ 
ward ordering ten, twenty, fifty and a 
hundred copies each, we may judge the 
enterprise is a popular one and meets 
a felt want. We wish Mr. Farnham 
abundant success. A second edition of 
the first number was called for soon 
after it was out; and in this he has 


reduced the style of the articles nearer 
to a child’s level. We think they might 
in some places be still somewhat more 
simplified with advantage. We think 
also that its success will depend to a 
considerable extent on the character of 
the engravings j and it strikes us there 
is room for considerable improvement. 
The last plate in the first number is 
very good, and we believe cuts in that 
stylo would add much to its appearance 
and consequent usefulness. We imagine 
there .are artists in China who would 
willingly contribute such sketches, and 
no doubt benevolent societies or indivi¬ 
duals at home would be ready to have 
them engraved for the good of the cause. 
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THE VALUE OF ITINERANCY AS A MISSIONARY AGENCY. 

By Rev. II. H. Lowry. 

Read before the Peking Missionary Assoaution, December M/A, 1874. 
subject that has been suggested for our discussion.,—the value of 



itinerancy,—is to be considered in its relation to the evangelization 
of China; but that it may be more clearly presented, it will be necessary 
to refer briefly to the workings of the system in other lands, whero it 
has been long in operation. Wo shall call your attention therefore to 
its history, advantages, and adaptation to Chiua. 

Although Wesley was not the first to make use of itinerancy in 
the public work of the ministry, — for it has been practiced since the 
days of Samuel,—he has the honor of organizing it into a system, and 
employing it as a distinct feature in the evangelization of the world. 
With him it was not a matter of choice, but a providential and necessa¬ 
ry arrangement. As he went from place to place preaching the gospel, 
societies were rapidly formed ; aud in order that these societies might 
not bo without instruction duriDgthe necessary absence of the preacher, 
a few pious and intelligent laymen were selected to conduct their reli¬ 
gious services. These societies however multiplied much more rapidly 
than suitable persons could be found to take charge of them ; and hence 
arose the “circuit system,” by which one lay preacher, or “ helper” as 
they were at first called, had charge of a number of societies. And in 
tbis way not only wore tko societies regularly supplied with religious 
instruction, but thousands who would otherwise have never listoned to 
the gosj>el were reclaimed. Those who would not themselves seek the 
sanctiiaty were sought out aud tho truth carried to them. The success 
that attended these labors is their best vindication. At Wesley’s death 
there were five hundred and fifty itinerant.preachers and one huzidred 
aud forty thousand communicants; and at the first centenary of Meth¬ 
odism, these had increased to over six thousand preachers aud one million 
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four hundred thousand members. It was in America, however, that the 
grandest scope was presented for the labors of the itinerant. A sparsely 
settled country could only be supplied with religious instruction by an 
itinerant ministry ;—a settled pastorate was then in many places 
impossible. But that all, even the most distant, might be reached, the 
country was divided iuto districts from one hundred to five hundred 
miles in extent, and supplied with one or two travelling evangelists, 
who, by their daily preaching, became the religious instructors of tens 
of thousands of souls. They moved in the van of civilization supplying 
the remotest frontier settlements with the gospel. “The moral founda¬ 
tions of many of the westorn states were laid by the early itiuerants, who 
traversed mountains and the wildomess forests amid dangers from hos- 
tile Indians, swollen streams which they bad to cross on horseback, and 
colds and disease contracted by sleeping on the ground iu the open air, 
urging upon the settlers the importance of virtue and religion:’” Bancroft 
speaks of the itinerants of those days as “ the pioneers of religion,” saying 
—“ that the breath of liberty has wafted their inessagos to the masses 
of the people, encouraged them to collect the white and negro, slave and 
master in the green wood for counsel on divine love and the full 
assurance of grace, and carried their consolation and .songs and 
prayers to the furthest cabins in the wilderness.” Another historian 
speaking of the results of this system in a later period says :—“ It 
cannot be questioned that it has been a mighty, if not the mightiest 
agent in the maintenance and spread of Protestant Christianity over 
these lands.” 

The labors, zeal and courage of some of these evangelists are 
unsurpassed in the history of the Church. The history of their labors 
and successes is almost synonymous with that of their greatest leader, 
Francis Asbury. For a period of forty-five years ho travelled iu- 
cessantly from north to south, and east to west, to the very limits of 
civilization. His biographer states, that “ within the compass of every 
year, the borderers of Canada and the plantors of Mississippi looked for 
the coming of this primitive bishop, and wore not disappointed.” u His 
travels averaged six thousand miles a year; and this, not in a splendid 
carriage over smooth Toads; not with the ease and speed of a railway » 
but often through pathless forests and untravelled wildernesses; 
among the swamps of the south and the prairies of the west; amid the 
heals of the Carolinas and the snows of New England.” “Like a 
mighty hero, ho rode from camp to camp, inspiriting the feeble hands 
lie found associated, and then away ho would plunge into new and 
untried scenes, and in the name of his Master rear the banner of the 
cross, and sustain it alono till God sent him relief from the gaping 
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crowd, who, catching his spirit, would join in valiant fight, and battle 
mightily.” During his lifetime the feeblo band of four preachers and 
three hundred and sixteen members with whom he bewail his labors, 
increased to seven hundred itinerants, two thousand local preachers, 
and over two hundred and fourteen thousand members. 

It would be interesting to trace the labors of Coke, Lee, Finley 
Cartwright and others, or tho more modern itinerants in Arizona, 
Idaho and the western territories,—of Moody and Sankey in Scotland, 
and of Taylor in India; but enough has been said to give us an idea 
of what itinerancy lias done for the cause of Christ in England 
and America. 

Let me now simply aud without delaying to produce the arguments 
therefor, enumerate some of the advantages claimed for itinerancy. 

lBt.—It enables a comparatively small number of ministers to 
become the instructors of a large number of people. This, as has been 
seen, is especially true where tho population is sparse, and in small 
communities where it would bo impossible to maintain a regular 
pastor, and also to keep pace with tho advancing civilization of a new 
country. Instead of waiting for a community to become sufficiently 
strong to call and support a pastor, the itinerant is able to go to them 
uncalled and deliver hU message; to go into the bye-ways with the 
gospel invitation. 

2nd.—There is great diversity of gifts and talents in the ministry, 
and this system “ affords the different churches the benefit of the varied 
endowments of many ministers.’' 

3rd.—There are different tastes among the people. No one can be 
expected to please every ouo in his congregation, and it is difficult to 
benefit thoso who are not pleased listeners. By occasional changes ail 
may be edified. 

4tb.—It enables tho minister to keep more closely to the subject- 
matter of his great commission. Dr. Isaac Taylor, speaking of tho 
facility with which tho habit is formed Jby continuous speaking on 
familiar subjects, especially upon religious topics, of following “the 
glib run of the mental associations upon worn tracks, this way or 
that, as the mind may chance to take its start from a given text,” 
says,—“This sort of mindless facility of speaking proves a sore 
temptation to many a located minister, and its consequence is to leave 
many a congregation sitting from year to year deep in a quagmire. 
Better than this, undoubtedly, would be itinerancy;—far better is a 
frequent shifting of monotonies thau a fixedness of the samo.” 

5th.—It is conducive to piety among both ministers and members. 

6th.—It diminishes the liabilities of difficulties with the peoplo, as 
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it furnishes less opportunity to tike sides in local controversies and to 
form parties. 

7tb.—Its expediency has been proved by its history. 

8tb.— It gives systematic employment to the laity. It seeks to 
make all God’s people prophets. There is an obligation upon every 
Christian to let his light shine; and “ an important element of 
preaching consists in bearing witness of thiugs seen, heard and experi¬ 
enced in reference to Christ and lira Kingdom.” Itinerancy tikes 
advantage of and utilizes this vast power, and sends forth every one to 
spread the good news w as of the ability which God givetli.” 

9tb. —It provides every minister with a field, and every field with 
a pastor. A late number of the Christian Union, referring to this sub¬ 
ject cites the instance of a wealthy church in Massachusetts which had 
had a bequest of $500,000 aud “ had been without a pastor for two 
years, during which time it has heard eighty-five different ministers.” 
The note concludes with the remark, “that these loug interregnums 
tend to stagnate church life, to say the least.” Such a state of things 
could never occur under the itinerant system. 

10th.—And lastly, we claim for the system scriptural authority 
and precedent. It was practiced by the prophets, by Christ himself aud 
by His apostles. A distinguished writer,—a member of the Church 
of England, say's, “ Notwithstanding the prejudices of mankind, and 
the indiscretions of some individuals, an itinerant teacher is one of the 
most honorable and useful characters to he found upon earth; and there 
needs no other proof than the experience of the Church in all ages, that, 
where this work is done properly and with perseverance, it forms the 
grand method of spreading wide, and rendering efficacious, religious 
knowledge; for groat reformations and revivals of religion have 
uniformly been thus effected: and it has been especially sanctioned 
by the example of Christ aud His apostles, aud recommended as the 
divine method of spreading the gospel through the nations of the 
earth. ” 

I would only remark in leaving this part of the subject, that 
itinerancy, to be effective, must, be under. certain clearly defined and 
accepted regulations. It may be used unwisely and oppressively. But 
to receive its highest benefits both preachers and members must be 
under an obligation not to desert-the cause in emergencies and because 
of temporary inconveniences. 

The objections to the system will doubtless bo brought out in the 
discussion, and I pass at once to its— 
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ADAPTATION TO CHINA. 

The state and nature of the country peculiarly‘fit it for tho operation 
of tho itiilorant system. The country is interspersed from one end to tho 
other with roads, rivers and canals; while horses, carta and boats afford 
facilities for travel, rude and uncomfortable to be sure, but requiring 
nothing like the hardships and dangers endured by tho itinerants of 
other days. And thoro is always some accommodation at the inns. A 
shod aud k'ang are preferable to sleeping with no covering but tho 
open heavens, and no bed but the ground. 

The disposition of the people is also favorable to the itinerant. As 
far as personal apjx>sition is concerned, we can travel to the limit of 
physical endurance with perfect freedom, preaching wliero and when 
we will. 

Tho vastness of the population and tho small number of preachor9, 
call loudly for the active operation of itinerancy in China. Tho num¬ 
ber of foreign missionaries will probably never bo very much greater 
in the provinces now occupied than at present, and with tho most rapid 
increase of native helpers for years to come that the most sanguine 
have ever hoped, it will only be by the proachers, native and foreign, 
going “ everywhere ” preaching the gospel that these multitudes can 
be supplied with the word of life. A few of the larger cities may be 
occupied aud the chapels faithfully cared for; but if we confiue our 
attention principally to the congregations thus gathered, how is our res¬ 
ponsibility to the inhabitants of the villages and rural towns to be met? 

The importance aud hopefulness of this work among the villages 
that are so thickly scattered over the land, furnisli a strong argument 
for itinerancy. It is a matter of history that the greatest successes 
of modern missions in China have been in tbe inland towns and 
villages ; while it must also be admitted that, as a rule, less labor has 
beeu bestowed upon these districts than upon the cities whore tho 
foreign missionary resides. This is true not only in reference to tho 
open ports, but also to cities of the interior which have been occupied 
as missionary centers. This is capable of a satisfactory explanation. 
Iu the large cities the influence is to a great extent lost, by its diffusion 
over large masses of the population, while on the other hand, where a 
resident in a small place becomes a believer, there is less difficulty iu 
permeating the little community in which be lives with the truth. Its 
effects are necessarily brought more prominently before his neigh¬ 
bors and acquaintances. It forms a topic of their conversation, and is 
more constantly before their minds than it could be in a large 
city. The life of the convert is closely watched, and if he is faithful 
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it cannot but exert a good influence upon the little circle in which he 
moves. 

People much more readily embrace a cause when it has become 
popular, than in its incipioncy ; and it is obvious that a man of ordin¬ 
ary ability and influence can much sooner create an opinion favorable 
to Christianity in a small town than in a large city. In this way the 
strongholds may be reduced by detachments. It would not be the 
part of prudence for a small force in die invasion of a hostile country, 
to advance at once against the most formidable fortifications, but first 
to direct its energies against places of less importance; until by con¬ 
tinued successes it should acquire sufficient strength to overcome the 
Btrongly guarded citadel. 

Again, the people in the country are simpler in their habits and 
more susceptible to the truth than wheu surrounded by the vices and 
greater temptations of the largo cities ; while at the same time there 
is loss dangor of persons attaching themselves to the cause for the hope 
of temporary gain or pecuniary profit. 

Other reasons might be given to explain the more rapid increase 
of conversions in the country than in the large cities, but we are 
principally concerned now with the fact, which seems well established, 
and which in itself, without any explanation of its cause, is sufficient 
to enlist our attention and call forth our energies in the direction that 
manifestly has received the divine blessing; and certainly wo would 
not advocate the settlement of a helper in one small village, when a 
number could be, with more advantage to tho cause, placed under hia 
care, each of which he could visit at stated intervals. In this way, the 
truth may be carried to the homes of multitudes who would never 
enter a chapel or listen to a sermon during their occasional visits to tho 
great centers of trade. While wo would by no means neglect the 
cities, we would have more attention paid to tho villages. 

I might here remark that this system in our mission at the south 
has been successful. There the territory occupied by the mission is 
divided into districts comprising several circuits. Each circuit is 
placed in charge of a helper with one or more assistants, who regularly 
visit all tho towns aud villages in the bounds of their circuit. Over 
each district is placed a presiding eldor who has general direction of 
the whole. By thus methodizing their labors no jnjrtion of the field 
need be neglected, while a mneb larger extent of territory can be 
worked than could otherwise bo done by an equal number of preachers, 

Itinerancy also furnishes an important element in the solution 
of tho question of self-support. Tiiis is one of the weightiest questions 
we are called upon to consider, and to its solution our efforts are 
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constantly directed. Where we are compelled to wait for a single 
church to become strong enough to call and support a pastor, the 
settlement must be far off. Under the system of itinerancy this most 
dosirablo object may bo more speedily accomplished by grouping several 
societies into one circuit, and having each contribute according to its 
numbers and ability. 

This system has also the advantage of developing and utilizing 
the lay talont of the native church. We all feel the importance of 
raising up a corps of native preachers as seedily and as well qualified 
as possible for their work. By committing the temporary charge of 
the stations and circuits to promising converts, in the absence of the 
regular preacher, their gifts and graces can be discovered, and those 
selected for the regular work of the ministry who are found worthy. 
Those who are faithful in little may be entrusted with much. 

Itinerancy also enables us to reach places in which it is impracti¬ 
cable or impossible for ua to reside. This applies of course to the foreign 
missionary. There are no restrictions as to places of residence or travol 
upon a native. With tHe foreigner the case is different as regards 
residence; but our passports give us the privilege of travelling any¬ 
where in the interior. I would distinguish between touring and itiner¬ 
ating. By the former term I would designate long trips into the 
country ; by the latter, a systematic and regular visitation of the same 
districts. Extensive tours are not without them use, hut much of the 
labor spent on them must be lost from the inability to follow up the 
impressions for good that may be made. By regular visitations of the 
same places a favorable opportunity is given to improve the lessons 
previously taught. 

I am aware that little has been said to show the value of 
itinerancy in the laTge cities where missionaries reside. This is 
because the congregations to whom we preach are themselves itinerat¬ 
ing, and the Bystem is less applicable here in the present state of 
progress than in other places indicated. I shall therefore conclude by 
a recapitulation of the reasons given as indicative of the value of itiner- 
ancy in China. These we have seen to exist in—the state of the 
country peculiarly fitting it for the mo3t successful operation of the 
system; the vastness of the population and the necessarily limited 
number of preachers ; the importance and hopefulness of work in the 
country; the success of the system where it has been tried ; its connec¬ 
tion with the question of self-support, and the development of the 
talents of the laity; and lastly, as furnishing a medium of instruction 
to thoso among whom wo cannot reside. 
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ACainSlTIOTT OF THE JAPANESE LANGUAGE. 

IicaJ before the Osaka and Kobe Missionary Conference-, on January 5f/i, 1875. 

JN acquiring the language it is our aim to enable ourselves to 
present the truths of the Gospel to tho native mind in such a form and 
manner as will be intelligible aud acceptable. If a business man can 
acquire a number of technical words and phrases, he can make them 
unswor all his ordinary purposes, because the eagerness of meu to do 
busiuess together makes them care little about the correctness of the 
expressions in which their transactions are carried on. We however 
have not only to learn the technical terms of our profession in the 
native tongue, but also to employ illustration, argument, aud appeal 
to enforce our message, which necessitate an acquaintance with words 
aud trains of thought belonging to all the relations of life. Unless we 
can make our message iu some degree acceptable, we are not likely to 
meet with success. 

The question is, how to advance in the language as fast and pleasant¬ 
ly as possible ; and these two go together, for the pleasanter we can 
make our studies, the faster we shall advance. There is indeed nothing 
gained by overlooking the fact, that the language can only be acquired 
by hard and persevering labor, and there is no use in calling a hard 
thing easy, or an unpleasant task pleasant. At the same time there 
is such a thing as so introducing variety into our work as to prevent 
weariness, and by frequent change to rest the mind. There are several 
forms of study, as the acquisition of words, learning characters, reading 
books, conversation, <fcc., <fcc., none of which should be overlooked, and 
which may be so varied as to make the hours of study pass quickly, 
pleasantly and profitably. 

One of the first and most important things to do is to get a tolera¬ 
ble teacher. I do not say a good one, for I do not thiuk there are any 
such. It seems to be the universal experience, that whatever is learned 
from a teacher must be elicited by a system of questioning aud cross- 
examination. It is hardly to bo expected that it should be otherwise; 
they know nothing of the science of teacluug. What is taught iu the 
schools, is driven into the heads of the children by making them 
commit to memory without regard to the meaning. 

As there are several dialects in the country, it is best to get a 
teacher who speaks the purest. A native of Kioto or the vicinity is 
considered the best. But if a useful man from another section should 
present himself, it would probably be well to take him, as such are 
very hard to find. 

After using a teacher for sometime, one gets accustomed to his 
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way of expressing himself, and there is a temptation to make him an 
interpreter in communicating with others whom we do not understand 
so roadily. This should be avoided if possible. It may bo found best 
to change teachers from time to time, in order to enlarge one’s vocabu¬ 
lary. Uuless however oue is very sure of getting anothor teacher 
equally good, it would be better to keep the old one. Where two persons 
have good teachers, an interchange might be made with material ad¬ 
vantage. When beginning, there seems nothing to do but to memorize 
a few sentences out of a phrase-book, not so much for the purpose of 
using them, as to get some idea of the construction of the lan¬ 
guage. Ufaless something of this sort is done there is a dead lock, so far 
a3 communicating with onus teacher by anything but signs is concern¬ 
ed. At the same time some grammar, Aston’s, Brown's, Hoffman’s, or 
the Introduction to Dr. Hepburns Dictionary should be carefully 
read. It would be a great help to students of the language, if a work 
on Ollondorf’s system could be constructed, explaining tho various 
idioms aud giving exercises upon them. Every one has now to feel 
his way step by step, stumbling over and puzzling out new idioms as he 
happens to meet them. 

One great thing is to get a sufficient vocabulary to work with, as 
soon as possible, which can be done by gettingfrom a teacher, servants, 
and every one else the names of familiar objects and actions, which, 
having to be usod constantly, will very soon become fixed in the memo¬ 
ry. There is a vice to be guarded against; and that is, making one word 
do service for another, instead of taking the troublo to look in the dic¬ 
tionary ;—instead of asking for a pen, to ask for a thing to write with j 
instead of a knife, a cutting instrument, Language is so plastic, 
that we can use it in this way so as to make ourselves understood ; }'efc 
nothing so tends to keep our vocabulary small, and to make our talkiog 
aud preaching ridiculous. 

From words we pass to idioms and tho construction of sentences, 
which can be learned from the study of phrase-books and grammars,—* 
from reading Japanese books and hearing Japanese talk. Mr. Aston, in 
the introduction to his grammar, recommends to those who are acquir¬ 
ing the spoken language tho two books called Kiu-wo d6-wa , and Shin- 
gaku do-wa. Tho former of these is much the easier to read; but neither 
of them should be taken up too soou, or else tiino is lost in the effort to 
understand them. From six months to a year after beginning the 
language would be soon enough. The Kiu-wo do-wa has been published in 
England with a literal interlinear translation, and has been noticed with 
approval by tho pross. In that shape it would assist one greatly in 
understanding the construction of the language. 
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Before undertaking to read hooks, something may be done by 
letting the teacher write sentences. These will be much easier than 
the loDg and involved sentences of a book, and by having them written 
in the Katakana or simpler forms of the Hirakana, they will be useful 
for learning those characters. Reading books makes us acquainted with 
more words, as seeing the words used tends to fix them in the mind ; 
but we may turn it to still better account in this way, by getting the 
teacher to write down any words which are likely to be of to us, and 
committing to memory the list so made. This will be much more easily 
done than if a number of words were taken at random from the dic¬ 
tionary. They will soon be forgotten, but when we see or bear them 
used subsequently they will be recalled. This applies equally to 
phrases and idioms. 

Is is hardly necessary to mention the importance of reviewing 
what we have learned. One who was well competent to .advise said, that 
in reading the Kiu-wo do-wa it would be time aud labor saved, to road 
the first chapter over and over until every word, construction and idiom 
was familiar; then the rest of the book would bo so easily read, that 
the time would be more than made up. 

Talking is the great way of learning words and idiotm, and of 
fixing them in the mind. The more we can get opportunities of talking 
with Japanese out of our study hourB, the faster wo shall progress. It 
is best to talk with strangers,—that is, not with the teacher. Thanks to 
the peculiar temperament of the people, there is no difficulty in getting 
into conversation with them; the difficulty is to iuduco them to speak 
slowly and distinctly enough to be intelligible. 

In regard to setting apart a portion of tlio study hours for talking 
with the teacher, it is a question whether the time may not be more use¬ 
fully employed in somo other way. The teacher will use such words as 
he knows we understand, and so nothing will be gained. It is also very 
bard to fiud subjects to talk about. But if the time is spent in reading 
or studying other things, and the matters which come up are made the 
subjects of inquiry, it is a double gain, as wo get both the conversation 
and information. 

It is usually taken for granted, that a teacher with no knowledge 
of English is the best. It has been evident to every one who has 
employed teachers who can speak English, that they will try to make 
use of it as often as possible, and make the instruction of their pupil a 
means of learning English themselves. While this is true, in my 
opinion, other things being equal, a teacher with some knowledge of 
English, French or any foreign tongue is the best, and for this reason: 
a pure Japanese has not the remotest idea of anything like grammar; 
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if you attempt to find out from him the subject, object or verb of a sen¬ 
tence, his very first reply convinces you of the utter hopelossness of 
anything of the sort. A teacher who lias studied a foreign tongue has 
gone over these things; he has travelled the road his pupil is struggling 
over, and can explain sentences and answer questions upon them. I 
have had two such teachers, and a number of the other kind; and I 
have no hesitation in saying, that I havo made more progress with 
them in a week, than with the others in a month. In miner such, it is 
absolutely uecossary to lay down the rule at the boginning, that you will 
not teach them English, and that not one word or syllable of English 
is to bo spoken during study hours; and if an attempt is made to push 
in any, as tbero probably will bo, stop it at once. 

After words and idioms, the next thing is fluency in tho use of 
them; without this the possession of the other is like having money in 
the safe with the key lost Here, as before, the great thing is constant 
talking to the natives. It would be a good tiling, if it were possible, to 
go into tho interior of the country where there are no foreigners, and 
mingle only with the natives who have not come in contact with foreign¬ 
ers. Unfortunately at prosent the laws of the country prevent this. 
But if we cannot go into the interior, we should converse as much as 
possible with those about us. It is an unfortunate thin^ that we often 
cannot resist laughing at our best fricuds when they attempt to talk 
Japanese. It would be a good thing for us all to make a mutual agree¬ 
ment, never to laugh at one who is practising the language ; and it 
would also bo a good plan not to tell others their mistakes unless speci¬ 
ally desired by them to do so, and sometimes not then. Probably more 
harm is done by attempting to correct the mistakes of others, and 
their progress more hindered, than would over result from letting them 
make mistakes and take the chances of getting them corrected when 
they can by the natives. We may bo very sure that the number of 
mistakes not so corrected is mucii greater than of those that are. 

There is another tiling gained by constant talking which is un* 
attainable in any other wav, and that is the power of understanding 
others. Perhaps there is no greater difficulty connected with the use of 
the language. Men who have been iiere for years say they cannot 
understand the people when they are talking to each other. Perhaps 
wu alt, in trying to teach the Gospel to the ]>eoplc, have boon baffled 
again and again by not being able to understand the questions they ask. 
And it is very possible they thiuk that tho reason wo do not answer, is 
that we are unable to do so There is a particular difficulty of this kind 
in conversing with inquirers about religion, who often think that in 
speaking to a religious teacher thoy must use high flown Chinese expres- 
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sions, instead of the simple Japanese words used by the common people. 
Frequently, by calling one’s teacher aud having the Japanese equiva¬ 
lents substituted, the question at once becomes intelligible and a reply 
is given. 

There is a form of study which is apt to be overlooked, because 
it is very slow and not as pleasant as most others. And that is, 
translating English into Japanese. This should be begun as early as 
possible. In talking, we get into a way of using a certain round of 
thoughts, words and phrases, and for whatever we may want to say, we 
in some way make use of our old store. It is a good exercise to take 
up some book or newspaper and render it into Japanese, making the 
teacher write and correct it. It is very hard work and one naturally 
shrinks from it. Very often, and in most cases at first, the teacher 
Will not understand tlie meaning of the translator till it has been 
explained over and over. But there are several advantages derived. We 
are obliged to think very hard, and to turn over the Japanese idiomB 
and grammar in the mind, thus fixing them much more firmly than we 
could by any amount of talking. We are obliged to use the dictionary 
a great deal, and the words thus found are retained in the memory. 
The teacher is forced, in turning our broken sentences into good Japanese, 
to bring before us new and useful forms of expression; and these also 
are retained much better than if we saw them on the page of a gram¬ 
mar or phrase-book. The teacher should write the sentences in the 
character which the learner is studying at the time, and the learner 
himself should read and in some cases memorize them or write them 
from dictation. Unless one has a good and conscientious teacher it is 
useless to attempt what has been suggested. The ordinary run of tea¬ 
chers will write down all tbe gibberish which we get off j will say that it 
is perfectly intelligible, and that it needs no correction whatever. But 
a very little questioning will show that they have no idea of the meaning, 
and merely pretend to have in order to save themselves trouble. With 
such a man it is a waste of time to attempt to translate, and the best plan 
is, as soon as a prospect of getting a truthful, conscientious man turns up, 
to get rid of him at once. It is well not to place too much confidence 
in what a teacher says, until we can verify it from some other source ; 
phrase-books and dictionaries, whatever their faults may be, are much 
more to be relied upon than most teachers. 

There is one other advantage in translating, and that is that it 
requires a considerable amount of conversation, aud that of a searching, 
earnest, not desultory kind. 

To pass to the study of the characters.—It is obvious that every 
one must have some knowledge of them. Tbe Katakana and simpler 
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forms of IJirakana are the foundation of all reading, whether of our own 
translations of the Scriptures or of Japanese works. In regard to the 
more elaborate forms of tiie Hirakana } while it may bo a good plan to 
learn them onee, they appear so seldom in ordinary use, that it is 
almost impossible to retain them iu the memory. Indeed it is doubtful 
whether the natives themselves recognize them readily. 

It is of the very greatest advautago to know the Chinese charac¬ 
ters. Any one who has noticed a Japanese reading, where the kana and 
square character are side by side, must have remarked that they read 
the Chinese character, often saying a different word from that written 
iu the Jcana. I have often seen them puzzled to make out what the hana 
was, giving the meaning from the square character. 

While, however, the knowledge of those characters is very valu- 
able in many ways, the labor and time necessary for their acquisition is 
so great, that it is a question whether it could not be better spout in other 
ways. Each ouo of course must decide, from bis own inclination and 
bent, what is best in his own case. The Chinese Recorder quoting from 
Dr. Williams’ Introduction to his Chinese Dictionary, says, as near as 
I can recollect, that the labor and drudgery of learning the characters 
is absolutely necessary to any one who wishes to speak and read 
Chinese. While this is of course true in China, the large use made 
of tho kana would seem to modify the case very much with us. 
In China all the books are in the square character, while here in 
Japan a large portion of the literature, and that most used by the 
people, is in the Hirakana. 

Learning the characters is not such a hopeless task as might at 
first sight appear, owing to the fact that each character is made up of 
a radical and a primitive, called by the Japanese the hen and the 
tsukuri. The radicals are two hundred and fourteen in number, and a 
list of them can be found in most Japanese dictionaries. The primi¬ 
tives are something over one thousand in number. No list of them is 
known among the Japanese, nor do they seem to make use of them in 
learning. The Chinese Recorder states, that there is such a list in tho 
Introduction to Dr. Williams’ Dictionary and recommends any one 
making the characters a study to learn the lists of the radicals and 
primitives at the outset. Dr. Williams’ Dictionary would probably be a 
valuable aid to any one studying the characters here. 

While there are said to be forty thousand characters altogether, 
the ordinarily well informed Japanese are not familiar with more than 
three thousand, which could be acquired, with a fair amount of study 
every day, in about three years; for a foreigner it might take rather 
longer. 
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Tliere are three forms of the same character, viz: the Kaisho the 
Gnyosho and the Shosho. The first of these is the full printed form 
with all the strokes. The G~iyosho is slightly modified, having fewer 
strokes so as to be written easily, but bears such a resemblance to the 
Kaisho as to be recognized at once as the same character. The Shosho 
is so much abbreviated that it bears no resemblance whatever to either 
of the others, and is used in very rapid writing. The abbreviations 
are not entirely without rhyme or reason, as the same radicals and 
primitives are usually, though not always, abbreviated into the same 
form. The advice of one who had been over the ground himself was, 
to learn the first two forms and let the Shosho alone. 

In learning these characters, the question is where to begin and 
what characters to learu first. There is a Japanese book containing one 
thousand characters in the form of a poem, but tho characters have 
boen selected at random without regard to their commonness or rareness, 
bo that it really is not of much service. A good plan is to have a blank 
book, and each day in reading or translating to select a number of 
familiar words and let the tcachor write tbe characters in the book, and 
give a part of the study hours of each day to studying a certain num¬ 
ber of them. To keep them before the mind, let the teacher in writing 
sentences make use as far as possible of characters which have been 
learned, and even if be puts in a few that are not familiar no harm 
is done. 

In the case of most of us, the utmost use wo can make of 
Japanese books, is in rendering ourselves familiar with the forms of tho 
language. Few will havo the time or inclination to dip much into 
Japanese literature. Probably, except what time is giveu to reading 
Japanese books in our study hours with our teacher, our time can be 
more usefully employed in reading works in our own language, which 
are likely to be of assistanco to us. The Japanese are now thirsting 
for a knowledge of the science and ways of Western nations, and any 
apparent lack of information in regal'd to them will do more harm 
than a knowledge of Japanoso literature can do good. There are 
usually men, whoso tastes incline them to such pursuits, who can do it 
much better thau others, aud who, by means of translations, can place 
tho results of their researches within the reach of their brethren, aud 
thus fulfil a very important and indispensable function. A number 
of articles on Shintoism have appeared in the Japan Mail. It seems 
to be the general opinion that they manifest care and research. By 
the study of these and similar productions, an ordinary person can 
acquire a fuller aud more accurate view of the native religions than 
he could get in years of study of native books or conversation with 
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teachers. As a rule we have not the time to make these things a study, 
and hence may better profit by tho labors of others. 

In regard to the time spent each day in study, there is some 
danger of overdoing the thing. On arriving here one’s hands aro tiod 
through not knowing tho native tongue, and there is a tendency to give 
every moment of time to study. But in this as in other things we 
should make haste slowly. While persons of a peculiar temperament 
can study from morning till night, and on into the small hours, most 
persons and especially those not accustomed to it, cannot study to 
advantage more than three or perhaps four hours at a stretch. When 
one is tired and sleepy, nothing is gained by studying any longer. 
When the mind has been taking in for some time, the powor of rocap- 
tivity is for the time exhausted, and cannot be faced without dauber 
to the healtli and eventual loss of it. 

We should remomher the importance of introducing variety into 
our studies; giving say an hour to learning characters, then an hour to 
translating English into Japanese, then an hour to reading a Japanese 
book, &c. All this however must be regulated by each one’s tempera¬ 
ment both for time of study, modes, and everything else. Probably no one 
will find it advantageous to adopt all these suggestions,—some not any. 

Tho Japanese is admitted on all hands to be a very difficult lan¬ 
guage. Those who are able to judge, say it is much more so than the 
Chinese. It is one thing to be able to make our teachers understand 
ns, it is quite another to address a mixed assemblage in an intelligible 
manner, or to carry on a conversation easily with strangers. But this 
is the work the Master has given us to do, and that should cheer us and 
make us welcome difficulties for His sake who came to tell ns of heavenly 
tilings, so hard for our darkened hearts to receive. Still we have not 
to wait till we learu the language before we can be usefully employed. 
Many of those to whom we are scut understand English. With many 
we can make teaching them English the means of conveying the truth. 
More than this, kindness of manner does far more, as has been repeatedly 
manifested, to carry the truth to the hearts of tho people than fluency of 
speech. The manner in which they aro received is often the one thing 
which settles their minds either for or against the truth. If this is 
chilling or repulsive, all that we can afterwards say may not succeed in 
changing the impression. If this is winning they will listen patiently 
till the message is at least in some degree understood. 
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NOTES OF A TOUR IN SOUTH CHEKIANG. 

Bt Rev. D. N. Lton’. 

JJAVING made a somewhat extended trip, through the southern part 
of this province, perhaps an accouut of it will be welcome to the 
readers of the Recorder. 

I started from Hangchow on the 1st of April, in company with 
the native pastor Mr. Chang, and proceeded by the usual route, across 
the Ts'ien-ta^ng river, through the Shaoh'iug plain, and over mud¬ 
slides, to Ningpo, where, after a rest of a day or two, wo were joined 
by the Revds. T. Galpin and J.Butler, and a Chinese cook-boy, making 
in all a company of five. We left Ningpo, in a small flat boat on Tues¬ 
day night at eight o’clock, and arrived at Fttng-hwa the next 

day at 10. a. M. a distance by water of 110 li. The hire of the boat was 
a thousand cash. Through the kind assistance of Mr. Crombie, of the 
China Inland Mission, we hired chairs and coolies to carry us overland, 
120 li , to Ning-hai $|). For this trip they charged for baggage 

seven and a half cash a catty, and for chairs one thousand two hundred 
cash a-piece. It was noon before we got under weigh, and the after¬ 
noon proving rainy, we did not enjoy it so much as we had anticipat¬ 
ed. Passing through two smart villages and several hamlets, where we 
left books and a word of explanation, we reached the half-way station, 
the village of Si-tien ("pj ^), about nightfall. The inn was very com¬ 
fortable ; and in order to dry our clothes and warm ourselves, we 
volunteered to feed the fire for the Landlady. Our baggage coming in 
late, we took the Chinese supper, which to appetites sharpened by walk¬ 
ing was no hardship. The night’s sleep proved refreshing, and, after 
breakfast, we passed slowly through the village, giving and selling a 
few books. It was market day and a good many people were gathered. 
The Inland Mission has a native helper stationed here. 

Our road, from this point, lay around an arm of the sea to the 
southward, through a beautiful valley, dotted with villages, few of 
which have ever been visited by the herald of the Gospel. We made 
rather hurried stops in such as were on the road, trying to make known 
the object of our visit, and leaving a few books or tracts as rominders. 
By 4. p. m. we were at Ninghai. This is a “liven” city, situated on 
a 6inall river, which reaches the sea, 70 li distant, by a rapid descent. 
A house fitted up by Mr. Crombie of the Inland Mission, now in charge 
of a native assistant, afforded us a very luxurious shelter and lodging 
for the night. A cheerful fire was soon blazing in the grate of the 
upper room, and wo had tea and toast good enough for the queen. 
Several native christiaus came together and had evening prayers with 
ub. The little church has about ten members. 
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Friday, April 9th.—Fighting against exorbitant prices for chairs 
and coolies, delayed us about two hours, so that it was 10 o’clock 
before we left the city. For takiug ua to Ti'en-ta'i (■£ £), 120 li to 
the south-west, we finally paid them two thousand twnTxundred cash 
for a chair, and ten cash a catty for burdens. Following the south 
branch of the creek or river, up a most charming valley, we passed 
through two good-sized villages, Liang-wang and Ts'a-lti, and a number 
of hamlets, and sighted several villages on the other side of the stream. 
After going a distance of about 45 li } we left the valley and made an 
abrupt ascent of the mountain, by a winding flight of rude stone steps, 
a distance of 15 li 7 to a place called Kao-t'ang ^), where wo put 
up for the night in a small inn. The coolies were so exhausted, that 
they threw themselves down on the floor, without supper, and were off 
to sleep in a few minutes. Supper over, wo called the people together in 
an ancestral hall near by, and spent an hour or more, in telling them 
the object of our coming, and also prayed with them to the unknown 
God, the Father of Spirits, who dwells not in temples mado with hands. 
It was doubtless the first Christian service ever held on that mountain- 
top, but we believe it will not be the last. We left Kao-t f ang on Satur¬ 
day morning at 9 o’clock, and found the descent, if anything, more 
rugged than the ascent of the previous day. Preaching and distributing 
tracts at several villages, we stopped to lunch at Fei-shu, a town of the 
(t Shie ” family, having some seven hundred people. From this place 
to Tfien-t'ai, the road is a gradual descent through a broad and fertile 
valley, at this season of the year covered with wheat and rye fields, and 
dotted with groves of tallow trees, just putting forth a purple-tinted 
foliage. At 5 p. M., we entered T'ien-t’ai, by the North gate, outside of 
which we saw the newly made graves of the Honan braves, who were 
killed by the rioters last year. We had just time to secure some boats 
to take us down to T'ai-chow (■£ ^fj), and deposit our effects in them 
before night. The native assistant, who is stationed hero for the Inland 
Mission, rendered ns very valuable assistance in procuring us two 
boats, for two thousand six hundred cas/i. Tho great advantage of 
boat-traveling is, that you escape Chinese inns and tho many inconve¬ 
niences connected therewith. We made ourselves at home in the boats 
and were prepared to spend the Sabbath very’ quietly. Sunday was 
a delightful day, and we enjoyed tho rest most fully. In the forenoon 
two of ns visited a large village 5 li off, called Kyfi-nan $jf), where 
we bad many attentive hearers. In the afternoon we took tarns going 
ashore, to look after some boys, who had taken to the unhallowed amuse¬ 
ment of throwing pebbles at our boats. We found the plan very effec¬ 
tive in securing quiet to those who remained, as well as giving us an 
opportunity to speak to the people who gathered around. 
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Monday, April 12tb.—After an early breakfast and prayers, we 
made another run through the city with our books, and saw the ruins 
of the official quarters, which wore torn dowu by the rioters. The 
people are evidently a turbulent set, but one cannot help admiring their 
courage in resisting extortion. By 9 o’clock we were gliding rapidly 
down the head-waters of the IPai-chow river, leaving behind us T'ien- 
t'ai with its populous city, and rich valleys, and grand mountain 
scenery. 

We had now our first experience in “shooting rapids.” The 
men show a wonderful dexterity in guiding their fragile boats between 
boulders, and over rocks, where it would seem incredible that a beat 
could pass. The scenery is just one living picture after another. At 
times, the way of the stream seems quite blocked up by a giant cliff 
rising in its path, but just when one begins to fear a dash upon the rocks, 
suddenly, by a turn to right or left, away leaps the torrent down the 
gorge, bearing the boat, like a feather, in safety to the placid pool below, 
and a new feast of landscape greets the eye ; rocks, hills, and mountain- 
gorges clothed with green, having the clear blue sky for a background. 

Stoppiug for the night at a little village on the river’s bank, we had 
an opportunity of selling a few books and of preaching. The people are 
very simple and industrious, having a freedom of manner which well 
comports with the wild aspect of nature around them; living in the 
midst of scenery which artists and artisans have wrought in vain to 
imitate, yet ignorant alike of the beauty and its Author. 

Wo were off by early dawn on Tuesday morning, and reached 
T'ai-chow (■£ jjf|) about noon. This city is too much hemmed in by 
hills ever to be a very rich one. We saw only small vessels in the 
river, though tides flow some li above this point, and there is quite 
good communication with the sea. The country to which it is the 
natural outlet, is limited in extent and quite hilly. As a missionary 
station, it has proved very encouraging. The premises of the Inland 
Mission are at present only ocoupied by a native; at two places in the 
country, temples have been given to be turned into chapels. While 
walking through the city, we sold a good number of books, and were 
treated with that silent respect which might be called indifference. 

Leaving the city about 3 P. M., we passed down with the tide, 
120 li to Kiang-k'ao, paying foT the night’s ride two thousand two 
hundred cash for two boats. Here we left the river, and carried our 
baggage half a mile, to the head of a small canal leading southward, 
and took a small flat boat to w Poh-fung” price four hundred 

and fifty caaA, and had just time to get stowed away in it, when a 
heavy shower of rain fell. At “Poh-fung,” forty li southward, we 
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changed boats, getting two for seven hundred cash, to take us another 
forty li to Wen-ling ^j|), quite a thriving village, at the terminus 
of the canal. Thursday morning we had coolies to take our effects 
over the ling, not a very high one, a distance of six li to Kianr*-hia (££ 
T)» situated at the head of a small inlet, which at low tide is a great 
mud flat. Here we hired a small junk, used ordinarily for carrying 
sea shells. The price was $4, 00 to take us down to Wen-chow, two 
hundred and ten li distant. On account of low tide we wem compelled 
to wait over till Friday morning, and, in the meantime, we visited one 
or two neighboring villages. Towards the evening of Thursday, we 
went aboard, and cleaned out with our own hands tho only cabin the 
ship afforded, which was a wet, filthy hole, 7 by 8 feet, alive with huge, 
glistening cock-roaches, and other vermin, which we need not mention 
in detail; some dry straw, gotten ashore, answered the double purpose, 
of covering the dirty floor, and giving room for a free circulation of 
the insects under our bedding. We spread four beds, three abreast and 
one at the foot, and lay down to sloop. To add to the discomfort of the 
situation, the boat was aground and tipped over to one side at an 
aDgle of about twenty five degrees ; no wonder then that our spirits 
sank within us. That night, in tho hold of the shell-junk, will not 
soon be forgotten; but joy camo in the morning, when, with the rising 
tide, the ship righted and we floated briskly down the bay before a 
favoring wind. The day proved delightful, and, be assured, we spent 
little of it below deck. This was scarcely a sea voyage, though there 
was enough of the sea air with it to give refreshment without sickness. 
By 5 p. m., we were in Wen-chow jHl), where Mr. and Mrs. Stott 
and Mrs. Jackson gave us a most kind reception. Mr. Jackson was 
away at Cb'u-cbow (jg jf(), trying to hold a chapel lately rented, 
against the efl'orts of the mandarin to eject him; fighting the same 
battle with intolerance that we must fight in every city and village 
where we attempt to establish a station. Wo spent from Friday till 
Tuesday evening in Wen-chow, and the more wo saw’ of tho city and 
surroundings, the more were we impressed with its importance and 
desirability as a missionary centre. It is the most cleanly Chinese city 
I have seen. The site is charming. A large river washes its walls on 
one side, and a fine broad canal on the other; these, with the hills 
near by, make it quite a healthy place. The beauty of its buildings, 
and the grand business thoroughfares, gained for it long ago the name 
of “Little Hang-chow.” The Wen-chow river and its tributaries 
give water access, with small or large boats, to some fourteen “hien ” 
cities, besides Ch’u-chow fit 

Mr. Stott, of the China Inland Mission, arrived in the place in the 
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fall of 1867, and has had a most interesting, and at times, thrilling 
experience. No one, who has heard his story, can fail to admire the 
courage and tact with which he has fought the “ dragon ” in all his 
nefarious transformations, aui the faithfulness with which he has 
“ held the foTt,” through all the excitements of the last eight years in 
China. Including the converts at the country stations there are abont 
twenty church members, and some very interesting inquirers. 

On Tuesday,.April 20th, we left Wen-chow, in company with Mr. 
Stott, in two large boats ; price to Ch'u-chow, four dollars and twenty- 
five cents per boat. The next morning, at 10 o’clock, we sold a quantity 
of books at Ts'ing-t'ien the first “bien” above Wen-chow. It 

is a small, walled city having two or three good streets. The river 
above this is full of rapids, and the ascent necessarily tedious. On 
Thursday morning we stopped a short time at a place called Shih- 
men tung (5 P5 W). where there is a beautiful water-fall two hundred 
feet high. The Bmall stream falling so great a distance is dashed 
into white spray, which, under the morning sun, reveals all the tints of 
the rainbow. 

We arrived at Ch'u-chow fu on Friday at 1 p. m., and found a 
small, walled city, with one principal street running through it, and 
very little trade. The mountain gorges around bear red rice and 
wheat. As a mission station it is dependent on Wen-chow. We 
found a native in charge of the chapel, Mr. Jackson having returned 
home for a few days. From Wen-chow to Ch'u-chow is a distance of 
270 li. Here we hired small boats for three dollars a-piece, to take us up 
to Lung-Cu'iien (fg 240 li to the south west, and, bidding good- 
by to our good brother Mr, Stott, we left in the night. Saturday 
morning found us only twenty li from the place of starting, at a village 
called Shih-niu kiai (%j ^ $f). Ten li further on, there is a large 
market town, Pi-hu (§| $|J), said to be more of a business place than 
Ch'u-chow. We sold a quantity of books, in a very short time, and 
could have sold a great many more, but our stock was limited, and 
we had a long way before us. At dusk we had a delightful bath in 
the clear fresh water, which in places is of great depth. By working 
by moon-light the boatmen reached Shih-t'ang, eighty li from Ch'u- 
chow, where we stopped for the Sabbath. The day was spent in 
preaching to the villagers, and restiag in our boats, A service was 
held on the river’s bank, at which a few passers-by were present. 

On Monday, April 26th, it rained most of the day, and our progress 
was slow, only making 40 li. We preached at one or two villages, and 
halted for the night at T'si-shib, a village of some importance as 
being the entrance to “ Yun-ho hien” (f| ft) Heavy rains fell 
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during the night, swelling the stream into a rushing torrent, rendering 
it quite impossible to move on, so we bad to wait over a day. After 
thoroughly canvassing the village with our ‘‘heavenly doctrine,” we 
took an early dinner, and went 5 li away to visit some hill tribes, 
supposed by some to be miao-ts , but, as near as we could gather, they 
are descendants of early refugees from Kwangtung and Fokien. 

By Wednesday, April 28th, the water had so fallen as to enable us 
to start on at daylight. In going the day's journey of 50 li, we passed 
two or three small hamlets, reaching a market town called “Tao-t'ai” 
at dark. 

On Thursday, about five p. M., we were at Lung-ch'iien hien, about 
60 li from the boundary of Fokien. No foreigner had ever visited this 
place, so far as we could ascertain,* and of course the people came in 
great crowds to see ns. We found good sale for the books, but 
owing to our scanty stock were not able to supply the demand. The 
city, though without a wall, is largo and populous, and has a good run 
of business, carrying on a considerable traffic with Fokien through Pu- 
cheng jj£). After disposing of nearly all our books, we engaged 
chairs and coolies to take us over the mountains to the head-waters of 
the Ts’ien-ta'ng river. For the distance of 130 li, to a place called 
Wang-ts'eng-k'ao, we paid for chairs, two thousand eight hundred cash, 
and for burdens, one thousand three hundred cash each. This journey 
requires three days, and for grandeur of scenery I doubt whether it is 
surpassed in China. We passed through about twenty villages large 
and small. The highest point reached,—though we had no instrument 
for measuring it,—we estimated to be not less than ten thousand feet 
above the level of the sea. It forms the great water-shed, east of 
which are the sources of the Wei-chow river, and west, the Ts'ien- 
tahig and its numerous tributaries. 

We arrived at Wang-ts£ng-ka‘o on Monday the 3rd. of May, at 5 
P. M., having spent the Sabbath at Pi-yuen (Jf a place where 
every prospect pleases but man and woman’s vile. Here we hired 
boats, at the exorbitant price of $3,00 a-piece, to take us two day’s 
journey down the rapids, 180 li, to R’ii-cbow fu We pushed 

off on Tuesday morning, and went gliding down the winding stream at 
a charming rate. It is an absolute luxury, fully compensating for 
all the hard days of climbing, to lie in one of these boats, and feast 
the eye and soul on the over-changing scenes of nature’s drama. I 
was just about yielding myself to the thoughts sentimental and poetical, 
which such surroundings induce, when suddenly the spell was broken 

* Mr. Mollman, of lie British and Foreign Bible Society, sold Bibles in that city on June 
8th, 1874.—ED. 
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by a cry from a passing boatman, in substance as follows :—“ Ho! ho! 
you are laden with foreign devils! your luck is splendid! Where did 
you pick up so valuable a cargo ?” Then followed a discussion of the 
“devils” and all their habits, good, bad, and indifferent, real and 
imaginary, known and unknown, the thread of which was lost in the 
distance as they went up and we went down. 

From the time we left Ningpo, up to tho time of which I here 
write, we heard this vile epithet only once or twice ; a fact to be re¬ 
corded with gratitude. They use the generic name “foreigner,” but 
leave off that distinctive title so freely applied in other places. 

We spent a night and day in K'ii-chow, a place of some import¬ 
ance, situated in the centre of a plain some twenty miles long and ten 
miles wide. It was formerly occupied for a short time as a mission 
station, by the Revs. Messrs. Helm and Stuart, of the Southern Presby¬ 
terian Church, but, for lack of men, was abandoned and given over to 
the China Inland Mission, whose native assistant now holds it. There 
are a9 yet no converts. 

Taking passage on a cargo boat for Lan-ch'i (|j| ^), for three 
hundred and fifty cash a-piece, we moved down the river, stoppings few 
minutes at Lung-yiu hien (§| fife) on Friday morning, and reaching 
Lan-ch r i about noon. This is a stirring business place, lying at tho 
confluence of the two rivers, one from Kin-hwa and the other from 
K'ii-chow. We spent the day selling tracts through the city, and visiting 
the eha]>el of the Inland Mission. 

On Saturday we made a detour up to Kin-hwa H), where we 
also spent a quiet Sabbath. The old gentleman in charge of the Baptist 
Missiou premises received and entertained us very kindly. The people 
seemed friendly, and bad it not been for a little rather rude treatment 
from some soldiers, we should have left with the most favorable im¬ 
pressions of Kin-hwa. 

Early on Monday morning we were floating down the great river, 
and by night had reached the village of Ta-yaDg, a great wood-market, 
which supplies Hang-chow, Hai-ning, Cha-pu, and other places down 
tho bay. 

Tuesday, May 11th, we started before day-light and reached ilien- 
chow (Jj| jf|j) about eight a. M., and made a run through the city with 
a few tracts. It is mostly in ruins, though a lively suburb is springing 
up. A branch of the river comes in from the west, affording com¬ 
munication with Hwui-chow (0 jfj) in the An-hwui province, the 
journey requiring five or six days. Toward evening we landed at the 
small unwalled “hiea” city of T'ung-lu ($J Jjg;), and sold our few 
remaining tracts; stopped about midnight at Fu-yang, where we we rested 
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till day-light, and by four p. m., on Wednesday, May 12th, I was back 
at my Lome in the provincial capital. Our boat-hire from K'ii-chow 
down to Hangchow, by way of Kin-hwa a distance of seven hundred 
and fifty li, was about $15, 00. The whole distance traveled was three 
thousand li, a little over one thousand English miles. I was out from 
home just forty one days. The traveling was by boats, chairs, and on 
foot. Of the last and most independent mode, one may do much or 
little according to preference. Our expenses for traveling, for five 
persons, amounted to near a hundred dollars. We visited over a 
hundred places, twenty of which were walled cities. We made rather 
a hurried trip, to preach lengthy discourses in each place; but we gave 
more or less extended explanation with the books distributed. As we 
sold our books at a nomiual price, we realized only some twelve thousand 
cash ; but much good seed was scattered abroad, somo of which we hope 
may find a soil prepared of God, and bring forth fruit. If this imperfect 
account shall incite any of our brethren in the province to undertake 
the same or a similar journey into the regions beyond, or shall cause 
that prayer ascend to the Lord of the harvest for more laborers, it will 
have accomplished a good end. 

In view of the possible event of the great China conference pas¬ 
sing oft in smoke, allow mo to suggest, through j'our columns, a 
conference of the missionaries of Chekiang, to concert a plan for the 
systematic and periodical visitation of all the cities aud villages in the 
province. 

Hangchow, June 8th, 1875. 


AROUND LU SAN. 

By Rev. A. Stiutjutteji. 

M ANY readers of the Eecoi'dcr are doubtless familiar with the Lii 
San mountains, lying ten miles south of ICiukiang. This remark¬ 
able range, towers far above all surrounding elevations, and its isolated 
position makes it doubly conspicuous. The eastern base is washed by 
the Poyang Lake, while the western extremity, terminates almost 
abruptly in a plain. The range is about fifteen miles in length, lying 
almost parallel with the Yangtze river. The lover of nature finds the 
highest satisfaction in exploring its romantic scener}', and weeks might 
be spent in rambling among its peaks and precipices, and in visiting 
its wild ravines and waterfalls. It is a favorite resort for the foreign 
residents of both Kiukiang and Hankow, a bungalow having been fitted 
up for the accommodation of visitors, in the mouth of a deep canyon, 
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from which issues one of the large streams which collect their crystal 
waters in the mountain recesses. This bungalow is a real sanitarium 
and is much in demand daring the warm season. Other noted places 
are occupied by Buddhist temples, in which the pleasure-seeking or 
health-seeking tourist may find tolerable accommodation at very 
reasonable rates. 

In the month of December, 1874, the writer of this article, being 
temporarily without a native teacher, and desirous of taking a four or 
five days’ excursion before winter should set in, accompanied another 
member of the mission on a tour around the mountains. Nothing fur¬ 
ther was needed for outfit than a couple of coolies to carry our bedding 
and provisions, and a boy to cook our food. We left Kiukiang late 
on Monday afternoon, accompanying a party of visitors as far as the 
bungalow. The distance being quite ton miles, the latter half of the 
journey had to be accomplished by the combined aid of the moon and our 
lanterns. 

The next morning, leaving the rest of the party at the bungalow, 
we set out on our circuit, following the base of the mountain in a wes¬ 
terly direction. An hour’s walk brought us to T'ai-ping Kung, or 
11 the Palace of Peace,” where we found a temple and the picturesque 
ruins of two very ancient pagodas or towers. Here our two coolies 
set down their burdens, declaring that they were too heavy, and we 
were compelled to hire a third man to share their loads. Further on 
we passed another tall pagoda on the right; and soon after, near the 
road-aide, a small grain mill turned by an overshot water-wheel, the 
cheery music of which called up reminiscences of our home-land. On 
onr left, up the mouutain side, we saw a pagoda perched on a cliff, and 
a remarkable chasm or ravine in the mountains just beyond. As a 
whole day would have been required to climb to the pagoda and to 
explore the ravine thoroughly, wo concluded not to stop, but to make 
the place the object of some future excursion. 

Having dined in the open air, in a small village, surrounded by a 
promiseous crowd of men, women, boys, dogs, and pigs, we continued 
our course until evening, when we halted at a country inn for the night. 
In this part of the empire, however, Chinese inns do not resemble 
taverns so much as they do stables or pig-pens; and the unfortunate 
traveler must be content with accommodation inferior to what his 
beast would receive in a civilized country. We supped amidst cobwebs 
and filth, and slept on a pile of straw, the restless denizens of which 
spent the whole night in cultivating our acquaintance. During the 
next forenoon we rounded the western extremity of the range, and on 
emerging from a pass, came suddenly upon two little villages, cosily 
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squatted in a large recess at the base of the mountain, forming a very 
handsome picture. We wero ou the south side of tho range, traveling 
eastward; and passing through the large village of Ngai-k f ou, wo 
reached, at noou, the famous temple of Kwei-tsung, behind which, on 
a steep cliff, stood an iron pagoda. The temple was uot large, but a 
new building was in course of erection, which will cost thousands of 
taels. May it eventually be transformed into a house of Christian 
worship I We found in tho temple a huge gilded image of Buddha, 
seated like a gigantic baby on an altar or platform. On each side 
were two of his ministers, monsters in size and of a hideous appearance, 
Beated on benches, with one foot of each resting on the shouldei's of 
the figure of a man. There wero about twenty ho-shaiigs or u priests ” 
in the place, who were very clever and hospitable, assigning us ono of 
their best rooms. 

They seemed very eager to talk with us, and overwhelmed us with 
their compliments. ,c You foreigners are very intelligent," thoy said; 
u we Chinese are all stupid which latter remark is certainly very 
applicable to the majority of both Buddhist and Taoiat priests, as any 
one who has had experience of their ignorance can testify. 

A 9 we were going to remain 6ome time here and in the vicinity, 
we dismissed the extra youDg man hired the day before, giving him a 
good day’s wages. The fellow asked for more, and on being refused, 
instead of clamoring and scolding ua as Chinamen usually do, ho sat 
square down on the floor in our room and began to blubber like a child. 
His conduct touched the tender sympathies of our nature, and we 
handed him a hundred additional cash , wherewith he departed rejoicing. 
We wished to visit the iron pagoda tho same afternoon, but the priests 
said it was too far away, so that we were compelled to wait uutil the 
next morning. While Mr. Cook, my companion was rambling about 
with the priests, I stretched myself out on tho plank platform which 
answered for a bed, and read Prof- Tyndall’s “ Belfast Address,” which 
had been awalcouing so much excitement in the scientific and theological 
worlds on the other side of this restless globe. 

On Thursday morning we were given a tottering old man for a 
guide, who seemed better fitted for riding on a smooth road in a sedan 
chair than for climbing to the top of tho high peak ou which stood the 
pagoda. One of the priests went with us, together with a coolie to carry 
our overcoats, and two or threo Chinese dogs also insisted on favoring us 
with their company. The last named however, wore a perpetual source 
of disgust to the cur we bad brought from home with us, who, being of 
foreign extraction, disdainfully refused to associato with them ; and 
indeed, after we had reached the summit, having become enraged at 
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some supposed affront, attacked them so savagely that all three scam¬ 
pered ingloiiously down the 6teep mountain side back to their temple. 
We were two hours in climbing to the pagoda, which had been hidden 
by cloads from our view when we set out. The peak on which it stood 
was isolated from the rest of the range, being perhaps two thousand 
feet in elevation, and only ten yards across at the summit. Two thirds 
of the way around, the precipitous sides descended almost perpendic¬ 
ularly for several hundred feet. The pagoda was of seven stories, with 
a steeple, built on a foundation of stone, and altogether not more than 
fifty feet in height. The facing seemed to indicate that the structure 
was of solid iron, but we were informed that the interior was filled up 
with loose stones. There were sis sides, aud on each side in the sever¬ 
al stories was a figure of Buddba in relief. On the lower story also 
were engraved numerous characters, which our limited knowledge of 
Chinese did not enable us to decipher. All the heavy materials for the 
erection of the pagoda had been carried up the steep and rugged sides 
of the mountain, at the expense of tremendous labor and difficulty. 
And of what use was the tbiug when completed? Simply to regulate 
the fung-shui of the adjacent parts of the valley below I Who knows 
what fearful disasters have been averted by the mysterious influence of 
that turreted spire, seen for miles and miles around on its solitary peak ? 

Descending to the temple, we visited a somewhat noted warm 
Bpring in the vicinity, and after partaking of a hearty dinner set out 
early in the afternoon for Siu-fpng, another noted temple only a couple 
of miles from Kwei-tsung. Here we found the ruins of what had once 
been immense buildings, almost hidden in a pretty grove of trees. A 
large mountain stream issued out of a deep gorge just behind the 
place, and on a very steep cliff near the head of the ravine stood the 
inevitable pagoda. This we resolved to visit before night, although 
our limbs were still aching from the forenoon's climb. A few rods 
behind the temple, just in the mouth of the gorge, we came upon the 
loveliest pool of water we had ever beheld. It was some twenty or 
thirty rods in circuit, enclosed by steep rocks, on many of which bad 
been cut Chinese characters or sentences. The water was as clear as 
a summer sky, and its blue depths revealed distinctly the pebbly 
bottom, fifteen or twenty feet below the surface. A more delightful 
bathing place it would be bard to conceive. Pursuing our way up the 
gorge, we came to pool after pool of surpassing loveliness, though less 
in size than the first. Soon we were compelled to leave the bed of the 
stream, and to climb through thorns and briers, up steep hill-sides 
(without a guide), so that we were thoroughly exhausted when we 
reached the pagoda. This we found to be as large as the iron one, 
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but the scenery was far superior in grandeur. We stood at the 
head of the gorge, a frightful chasm, of which we could not see 
the depth, opening directly under our feet. Ou the other side rose a 
Tocky precipice some three hundred feet in height, from which the 
cliff we stood on had evidently been detached at some unknown period 
of the past Down the steep sides of the precipice tumbled a little stream, 
forming a waterfall which can be seen at a ioug distance. We throw 
some heavy stones over the beetling sides of the cliff, down into the fear¬ 
ful depths of the gorge; and after holding our breath painfully for a 
few seconds, heard the thundering echo as it crashed upward to¬ 
wards us. As it was already late, we were forced to return ; but in 
our descent we were fortunate enough to find the regular path, which 
from the pagoda to the bottom of the valley was composed entirely of 
stone steps, like the tiers of a stairway. We found comfortable quar¬ 
ters in the temple, and were treated by the priests with the usual 
urbanity and respect. 

The next moruing our limbs were rather stiff and sore, but an 
hour’s travel restored their wonted lubricity. We soon passed a third 
temple, larger and in a better state of preservation than either of tho 
others, and occupying a beautiful site. For thousands of years have 
the rites of idolatry been conducted in the numerous temples succes¬ 
sively built around tho base of this mountain range. When shall the 
idols tumble from their hoary seats, and these groves and buildings be 
consecrated to the worship of the King of kings ? These scenes are not 
devoid of historic interest, although the meager records to be obtained 
are totally insufficient to satisfy curiosity. It is said that the founder 
of the Ming Dynasty, five hundred years ago, had hia headquarters 
for many years on the south side of the Lii San range. 

A little before noon we came to the celebrated Chinese college 
known by the namo of the Peh-luh Tung, or the u White Deer Grotto.” 
It is situated in quite a romantic spot, surrounded by groves of trees, 
and is said to be frequented by as many as seven or eight hundred 
students at certain seasons of tho year. The buildings are very nu¬ 
merous, with court-yards between them. In the largest we saw the 
tablet of the “ Most Holy Teacher Confucius,” held by a huge figure in 
black, while ranged on each side were the tablets of some twenty of 
his most noted commentators and disciples. We did not find many 
students^ and those we saw did little credit, in an intellectual point of 
view, to the memory of their sacred Master. They were very inquisi¬ 
tive, and filled the doors of our little room to watch us eat. It was a 
dirty place, and we were heartily glad to get away. 
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The “ White Deer Grotto ” is situated about half a mile from the 
base of the south-east part of the range, the upper part of which at 
this place consists of perpendicular precipices, five hundred feet and 
upwards, in height. They are the highest cliffs of any part of the 
range, and present a very grand appearance. We followed the path 
which wound around the base of the range, and a couple of miles 
from the college passed through a large village. Now we came into 
full view of a most romantic gorge, winding around into the heart 
of the cliffs, with precipitous walls on each side, and seemingly 
coming to an abrupt termination. We both greatly desired to 
visit it, but feared we had not the time to explore it thoroughly. 
Soon we crossed a large stream, which had its source in the gorge, 
and visions of pools and waterfalls hidden in that wild ravine crossed our 
minds, and added to our anxiety to explore it. Leaving the road we 
climbed a little hill in order to obtain a better view, and then it seemed 
so near that we did not hesitate long before concluding to ascend into 
it. Our coolies had not come up yet, and they would know nothing of 
our whereabouts; but we made no doubt that when we returned to the 
road we could easily catch up with them. It was two o’clock, and we 
fancied we should not need more than two hours for the trip. So we 
struck up the valley at a good pace, following a rocky path leading 
past numerous watermills and ruins of mills, which not many years 
ago seemed to have plied a thriving business along the banks of this 
mountain stream. 

Soon we were walled in on our right by precipices which no 
mortal ever scaled, although they were small compared with those still 
before us. The ravine made a sudden turn to the left, and precipices 
began to shut us in on the other side also. The path was steep but 
smooth, so that it was not difficult to follow, although wo soon found 
that the head of the valley seemed to recede from us as wo approached 
it. At length the ravine Darrowed down into a wild chasm between 
the cliffs, the bottom of which was strewn with millions of rocks and 
boulders of vast size. Among these the torrent tumbled and roared 
and we wore compelled to use great caution in picking our way. 
The path was soon lost, or rather it came to an end, and there 
was no way but to follow up the bed of the stream, clambering 
over whatever rocks wo could not crawl around. On our bands 
and knees we continued to climb, sometimes jumping from one rock to 
another, where a slip or a fall would have been aceompanied with fear¬ 
ful bruises. My companion was small and lithe, and could clamber 
about with the agility of a wild goat or gazelle: but being more heavy 
and unwieldy, my own progress was more toilsome and precarious. 
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After climbing some distance, we Buddenly came upon a scene which 
perhaps no foreigner ever gazed on before, but the exquisite beauty of 
which amply repaid us for all our toil and exertion. The torrent came 
rushing down under the black precipices on our left, and just where 
these overhung it in the form of a half cavern, it tumbled iuto a largo 
pool of almost frightful depth, hemmed in on the other sides by im¬ 
mense boulders. Hie water was as clear as if no speck of dust had 
ever soiled its crystal purity ; we could distinctly see the rocks scatter¬ 
ed over its bottom at a depth of fifteen feet or more, but its greatest 
depth our eyes failed to fathom. The shadow of the cavernous sides 
overhanging it darkened the water so that it seemed fairly black ; and 
in connection with the surroundings, the place seemed to surpass in 
grandeur and wild beauty any scene of nature that we had ever before 
beheld. After another quarter of an hour of dangerous climbing, we 
found it was half past three, and that it would require another half 
hour still to reach the extreme source of the torrent, even if it was pos¬ 
sible to reach it at all. As we were well-nigh exhausted, we gave up 
the idea of going any further, and sitting down on a rock gazed around 
for a few moments on those weird scenes. As nearly as we could 
judge, the rocks on each side of us rose to a height of fivo hundred feet 
without varying probably one foot from the perpendicular. The ravine 
was but a few rods wide, and at some distance above us seemed to ter¬ 
minate abruptly against a solid wall of rock. We longed to reach the 
place, but neither our time nor our strength would permit. 

Reluctantly we turned back, and in just one hour reached the 
highway which we had left It was not far from sun-down, and our 
coolies had long since passed the place. Notwithstanding our tired 
limbs, we pushed forward rapidly so as to overtake them. This wc 
imagined we could do in a short time, as they were heavily loaded and 
could not travel fast, but we were disappointed. Milo after mile we 
left behind us, darkness came on, and still there was nothing for us to 
do but to keep pushing on. We made inquiries at a village, and wore 
told that our men had passed through, after asking if the “foreigners” 
bad gone by. Soon the road forked, and at the next place the people 
said that they had not seen them. This put us in a quandary; but wo 
thought best to keep pursuing the main Toad, and not lose time in 
hunting our baggage up, even if we had to go on to Kiukiang. This, 
however, was a serious undertaking; we had done a bard day’s work 
in climbing and traveling; had had nothing to eat since noon, and 
Kiukiang was still fifteen miles away. But the only alternative was to 
stop at a Chinese inn and pnt up with the wretched accommodation 
it.might aflbrd. So long as we could resist any feeling of fatigue, this 
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idea was intolerable; and we pushed rapidly on. By the light of the 
half-moon, which shone through a layer of scaly clouds, we succeeded 
in keeping on the right road. After two hours of hard walking, our 
limbs began to protest against further effort; and coming to a 
moderate sized village, we resolved to see what accommodation we 
could obtain before going further. There was but one inn, and hero 
to our unutterable satisfaction we found our coolies. They had 
naturally supposed that we were on before, and made as desperate 
efforts to overtake us as we had doflo to overtake them ; bnt coming to 
the foot of a steep pass, they were too tired to think of mounting it, 
and so halted at the last inn. 

This inn proved to be the most wretched place we had yet found, 
although having come up with our provisions and bedding, we were 
much better situated than we otherwise should have been. We were 
put into a dirty little chamber, with scarcely room enough in it for us 
to turn round ; the walls and roof were ornamented with hangings 
of spider’s webs ; there was no aperture for ventilation, and the bed 
smelt as if there was the carcase of a dead dog under it. We man- 
aged to live the night through, and in the morning got away as soon as 
we could. We had passed around the eastern extremity of the raDge 
the evening befote, and now crossed the romantic pass of Wu Lin, the 
Bummitrof which was only ten miles from Riukiang. Three hours of 
hard walking brought us home. We had been less than five days in 
making the circuit of the Lti San mountaihs, having visited some highly 
interesting and romantic spots, which only heightened our desire to see 
the many others still unexplored. 


PAGANISM. 


By Rk7. Thos. McClatchir, M. A. 

II. 


J'ltOM the Mosaic History we learn, that as the waters of the flood 
began to abate, the ark rested upon the lofty summit of Ararat. 
This mountain is described by travellers as having two peaks or horns, 
the depression between \Vhich resembles a plain ; and-on this spot the 
ark is supposed to have rested as the waters subsided. The ark then 


we may regard as being the first temple foT worship used by- the post¬ 
diluvian world ; and the site of this temple, as well as that of the altar 
for sacrifice subsequently erected by Noah, was the summit of the holy 
mount Hence the descendants of the Patriarch considered moun- 
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tains and high places as being especially sacred, and offered sacrifices 
upon them, regarding them as transcripts of the first holy mount on 
which mankind worshipped after their preservation from the deluge. 
The variedly coloured rainbow was also a sacred emblem connected 
with the holy mount and the deluge; for God now appointed it as the 
token of the covenant which He made with Noah and his descendants, 
that the waters should no more become a flood to destroy them. As 
the summit of mouut Ararat first appeared above the waters of the 
deluge, this was not unnaturally viewed by subsequent generations as 
the highest portion of the earth’B surface. From this also seems to 
have arisen the prevalent idea, that this sacred mountain was the 
centre of the earth. As to its position with regard to ancient Babylon, 
we know that it lay in a northerly direction from that city; for, when 
the prophet Jeremiah foretells its destruction, he especially mentions 
Ararat and Minni (Armenia) amongst those countries from which the 
invading army should come, stating also at the same time that these 
forces should come “out of the north.” 

After their exodus from the ark, and while they yet dwelt upon 
the mount, Moses tells us that God blessed Noah and Ids three sons, 
and commanded them to replenish the earth which had been devasta¬ 
ted by the flood; and he adds, that of these three sons of Noah “ was 
the whole earth overspread ” The present race of mankind therefore 
springs from a triad, that is to say three brothers, who succeed to the 
position and rank of one elder ancestor, who may be regarded as a 
tnonad, viz. Noah, the first man, the first universal head of the post¬ 
diluvian world, and the father of the triad from whose substance those 
latter spring. This family however are not merely spoken of as a triad 
springing from an elder monad ; they are also,—including their wives 
who were saved with them,—regarded as an ogdoad , viz. Noah and his 
wife, the great father and mother of the present inhabitants of the world, 
three sons and their three wives. The first ancestors of mankind there¬ 
fore may be regarded as three or eight, as the case may be, who are 
saved from a deluge of water which destroys a former world in fhe 
ninth generation after Adam, in consequence of the wickedness of man¬ 
kind. 

Noah, as the father of the family saved in the ark was its head, 
and as his descendants increased and multiplied he would naturally be 
regarded as the Supreme Head or Euler of mankind. He was, in fact, 
the first sacrificer, the first agriculturist, the first instructor of mankind 
in all useful arts and sciences, and the first who exercised authority 
oyer the new race of meD. After his death, it is certain that none 
would dispute the right of his three sons to succeed to his position; 
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each of whom would naturally, in succession, be regarded as the bead 
or ruler of the rapidly growing family of mankind. After the death of 
these three patriarchs, the next head of the entire family would doubt¬ 
less be the founder of the powerful clan of the Cushites ; that is to say 
Cash the son of Ham ; inasmuch as we find Nimrod the son of Cush 
mentioned as the founder and first King of the most ancient city Baby¬ 
lon, built by the still one family of mankind, after their descent from 
the mount of Ararat into the plain of Shinar. Thas we have from the 
death of Noah to the dispersion, a period during which, according to 
the Mosaic history, human life was shortened ; five chiefs or rulers who 
exercised power over all the then existing inhabitants of the world. 
That is to say, the history of Moses gives us, after the flood, one Su¬ 
preme Ruler, viz. Noah, followed in succession by five rulers, viz. Shem, 
Ham, Japhet, Cush and Nimrod; these five rulers living at a period 
wheu human life was shortened; and Nimrod the last of the five, the 
“ mighty hunter (of men) before the Lord,”* was he who established 
the worship of his great ancestor Noah and bis family in the place 
of the true God. The date of the rise of the Cuthic dynasty at Babel, 
under Nimrod, is, according to the chronology of the Samaritan Penta¬ 
teuch, b. c. 2325, and after the deluge, 613. 

The one family of mankind remained on the sacred mount in the 
land of Armenia until their numbers increased bo much as to make 
some change necessary. In the mean time the lower grounds became 
by degrees sufficiently dry to invite emigration, and they now therefore, 
in one body, and while they all speak the same language, commence 
their first journey downward into the plain of Shinar. Here they halt, 
with a firm determination never to separate, but to found one universal 
empire of which Nimrod was to be the sole monarch ; and with this 
intention they proceed to build a city and a pyramidal tower or temple, 
the emblem and transcript of the sacred mount. 

Mankind had hitherto been so long accustomed to sacrifice upon 
the various peaks of the chain of Ararat, that they attached a peculiar 
sanctity to these “ high places,” and at last began to entertain the idea 
that no sacrifice could be acceptable to the object of their worship unless 
offered upon some lofly mound or eminence. Thus when Balak, the 
King of the Moabites, invited Balaam to come and curse Israel, he 
took him up to the summits of various hills which are designated li the 
high places of Baal,” in order to offer sacrifices. One of these places 
is called simply “an high place]” a second was Pisgah where the seven 
stars called Tophim, or divine overlookers were sacrificed to ; and a 


* Itawlinson's Herod .—“Religion of Babylonians and Assyrians Vol. 1: p. 476. 
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third was the top of Peor, where the impure orgies of Baal-peor were 
celebrated. Hence when mankind descended in a body to the plain, 
being forced to leave their first abode in consequence of their increasing 
numbers, they sought to supply an artificial altar in lieu of that which 
nature had hitherto given them. They commenced erecting a lofty 
tower or pagoda which would at once represent the holy mount of safety 
which they had just left, with its imitative ark, or temple, on the sum¬ 
mit, the copy of the tabernacle in which their early ancestors worshipped 
while floating on the waters of the deluge. This pagoda and the sur¬ 
rounding city were intended to be a centre of union, or a place of secu¬ 
rity against their dispersion over the earth. The dates of the several 
remarkable events, from the flood to the building of the tower of Babel, 
according to the second table of the Samaritan Chronology, are as 
follows; 

b. c. 2938. The deluge. 

„ 2588. Noah dies, 350 years after the deluge. 

„ 2436. Shem dies, and about the same time Ham and Japhet, 
502 years after the deluge. 

„ 2379. Emigration of mankind from Armenia, in one body, 

under the influence of Nimrod and the Cushim, 
after the deluge 559 years. 

„ 2325. Rise of the Cuthic empire at Babel under Nimrod, 
the first Niuus or Belus, after the deluge 613 years. 

The descendants of Noah commenced their first emigration from 
the heights and neighbourhood of the sacred mountain, in one body, 559 
years after the deluge, Noah and the three patriarchs, his sons, being 
dead. Apostasy had already acquired a considerable degree of 
strength in the line of Ham ; Sabianism had found its votaries; and 
by degrees there Avas added to this false worship the veneration of the 
early ancestors of the multitude, whose souls were elevated for their 
virtues to the heavenly host. This apostasy from the true faith was 
brought to a climax under the influence of Nimrod king of Babylon, 
from which city the system there perfected by him was carried, at the 
dispersion, to the furthest ends of the earth. Thus, after the death of 
Noah and his three sons, the worship of the true God hitherto preserved 
on the summit of Ararat, Avas gradually perverted to the excessive 
veneration of these patriarchs ; and this apostasy ultimately led to the 
exclusive Avorship of that “monad” and his mysterious triplication, 
born out of the sacred circle, or ring, or lotos, or egg, by all which 
Bymbols the ark has been represented by the fertile imagination of the 
heathen Avorld. So exact are the Ajwstle’s statements, that the first 
idolaters “ Avhen they knew God ” deliberately refused “ to retain God 
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io their knowledge/’ but, bemg led away by their abuse of science; 
and by their fancied wisdom, in Iho course of timo turnod “the truth 
of God,” concerning His own nature and the true history of tho deluge, 
“into a lie,” set up a man as the maker of all things, and henceforth' 
“ worshipped and served the creature rather than the Creator.” 

From the account given in Gonesis of tlio paradisiacal mount, we 
learn that it was situated at tho source of a single stream, which, run¬ 
ning through the garden of Eden, fell into a lake or reservoir, from 
which it again issued in four new streams which wore tho heads or 
beginniugs of four great rivers. One of these rivers was the Euphrates, 
and hence we learn that paradise was situated at tho source of that 
river, that is to say in the heights of Armenia. 

According to Jewish writers this was also the situation of mount 
Ararat. Josephus states that “ tho ark rested on the top of a certain 
mountain in Armenia and that, “ the Armenians call this place the 
;place of descent ; for the ark being saved in that place, its remains are 
shown there by the inhabitants to this day.” This historian further 
adds, that “all the writers of barbarian histories make mention of this 
Hood and of this ark ; amoDg whom is Berosus the Chaldean; for when 
describing tho circumstances of the Hood, ho goes on thus :— ‘It is 
said there is still somo part of this ship in Armenia, at the mountain 
of the Cordyoeans; and that some people carry off pieces of the bitumen, 
which they take away and use chiefly as amulets for tho averting of 
mischiefs.’ Hieronymus the Egyptian also, who* wroto tho Phenieiau 
antiquities, and Mnaseas, and a great many more, make mention of 
the samo. Nay, Nicholaus of Damascus, in his ninety-sixth hook, hath 
a peculiar relation about thorn where he speaks thus :—• ‘There is a 
great mountain in Armenia, over Minyas, called Baris, upon which it 
is reported that many who fled at the timo of tho deluge were saved; 
and that one who was carried in an ark catne on shore upon tho top of 
it; and that the remains of tho timber were a great while preserved.’ 
This might be the man about whom Moses, the legislator of the Jews 
wrote.”* 

In the LXX, in two parallel passages,! where tho word Ararat 
occurs in the Hebrew, tho word used in one place is Ararat, and in tho 
other, Armeuia. The prophet Jeremiah J also (as already noticed), 
when foretelling the destruction of Babylon by tho Medes and Per¬ 
sians, specially mentions Ararat and Minui, stating that the army 
destined to overthrow tho Chaldean empire should come out of the 

* Ant. Jud. BU. I. Cli. ill. See. 5. 

f 2 Kings xix, 37 ; and Isaiah xxxvii, 38, Berosus also here cells Ararat, Armenia. 

Josephus, Am. Jud. Bk. X. Cb, i. Sec. 5. 

} Jeremiah C!>. 1, 3. li, 27. 
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north. Hence Ararat and Minni lie to the north of Babylon ; that is 
to say, the chain of Ararat is situated in Minni or Armenia the very 
position of the paradisiacal mount; and thus the world was twice peo¬ 
pled from the same locality, namely, the lofty northern region of Arme¬ 
nia. Hence it is that in all Cosmogonies wc find that tho first man par¬ 
takes partly of the character of Adam and partly of that of Noah ; tho 
locality in which ho appears is equally the mount of paradise and of 
Ararat; and the catastrophe from which ho escapes is at once tho 
Mosaic chaos and deluge ; and these are all blended together by the uni¬ 
versal pagan tenet of the endless succession of similar worlds. It is 
from not keeping theso facts in mind that some modern writers doubt 
whether the heathen have any knowledge whatever of Iho Noachinn 
deluge; they arc not aware that the Chaos of tho pagans is tho deluge 
recorded by Moses. 

The principal points of resemblance between tiie deluge of Moses 
and tho chaotic deluge of the pagau systems are as follows:— 

1. The deluge of Moses destroys the antediluvian world in con¬ 
sequence of the iniquity of its inhabitants; and the pagan chaotic 
deluge destroys a former world in consequence of tho degeneracy of its 
inhabitants. 

2. The former occurs in tho ninth generation after Adam; and 
tho latter occurs in tho ninth period after the appearance of the first 
man. 

3. Moses states that eight persons were saved in au ark, viz, 
father, mother, throe sons, and their three wives; and with this family 
were also saved the lowov animals, and the seeds of tho vegetable kiu^- 
dom. From tho chaotic deluge are saved also eight gods, viz., father, 
mother, three sous, and their three wives; together with the lower 
animals and the seeds of tho vegetable world; and the vehicle of safety 
is designated “ The receptacle ”; “ arglia or ark"; “a ship”; &c., 
and is symbolized by the lotus, and egg or circle. 

4. According to Moses, the first man of the postdiluvian world 
appears on a lofty mountain, on the top of which tho ark in which he 
is saved rests; which ark was his temple in which ho sacrificed and 
worshipped while floating on tho waters of the deluge; and in pagan 
mythology tho first man who appears after each chaotic deluge comes 
forth in the vicinity of a lofty mountain, which is regarded as being 
the ceutrc of the earth and the highest point of its surface; and on the 
summit of this mountain is a temple or temples, and miraculous trees 
of wondrous size and beauty. 

In Scripture we find allusions made to this sacred northern 
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paradisiacal-diluvian mount. Tiie prophet Isaiah* represents the king 
of Babylon boasting as follows, in allusion to the apotheosis of kings; 
“I 'will ascend into heaven, I will exalt my throne above the stars of 
God : I will sit also upon the mount of the congregation, in the sides 
of the north.” That is to say, this king of Babylon, not content with 
ordinary deification, claimed the loftiest seat on the holy northern 
mount, the bill of the congregation of the demon-gods, his early ances¬ 
tors, and to that position his impious worshippers exalted him. This 
northern mount, the Eden and Ararat of Scripture, is the Meru of the 
Hindoos, whose chief god and the principal deities are supposed to 
be seated in the sides of the north, on the summit of this mountain, 
which is called also sabha or “ of the congregation, 1 ’ This opinion is of 
the greatest antiquity, as it is alluded to by Isaiah almost in the 
words of the pauranics. This prophet, describing the fate of the chief 
of the Daityas, introduces him saying that he would exalt his throne 
above the stars of God, and would sit on the mount of the congregation, 
in the sides of the north. The mountain or hill of God is often alluded 
to in Scripture.”t 

The prophet Ezekiel,J also, describes the pride of the king of Tyro 
in a similar manner. That prince is also said to be “ lifted up in heart ” 
and to have corrupted wisdom; to have seated hitnaelf “ upon the holy 
mountain of God,” which the prophet also designates “ Eden, the garden 
of Godand his punishment, like that of the king of Babylon, is to 
be at last contemptuously driven from the synod of the assembled 
demon-gods. The imagery used by Ezekiel is the same as that used 
by Isaiah, showing plainly that both pictures must have been taken 
from the same original. The latter prophet represents the mount of 
the congregation as being situated in the north, and Ezekiel calls this 
holy mountaiu by the name of Eden, the garden of God, and alludes to 
the cherub, half man, half bull, whose character the king of Tyre seoms 
to have assumed. Eden then, the garden of God, and the holv moun¬ 
tain of God, like Ararat, is situated in the north, in a high and moun¬ 
tainous district. 

Lastly, St. John in the Apocalypse § describes the mystical new 
Jerusalem under imagery borrowed from the garden of Eden, and he 
places it, in accordance with the real situation of paradise, on “ a great 
and high mountain.” 

In this paradisiacal-diluvian mountain, therefore, we have the true 
original whence every paganOlympus throughout heathendom was copied. 

The fact that paradise was situated in a mountainous district 


* Isainli Ch. xiv, 18. f As/at lies. Vol. vi, 489. 
§ Hsvelalion Ch. xxi-xxii. 


t Ezekiel Ch. xxviii, 12—17. 
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appears from the following legend, in the annals of Eutychius of Alexan¬ 
dria : “ Before they entered the ark, Noah and his sons went to the cave 
of Eleannz where lay the bodies of Adam, Seth, Cainan, Mahalaleel, 
Jared, Methusaleh, and Lamech. He kissed his dead ancestors, and 
bore off the body of Adam together with precious oblations, Shorn 
bore gold ; Ham took myrrh j and Japheth incense. Having gone forth 
as they descended the Holy Mount they lifted their eyes to paradise 
which crowned it, and said with tears, * Farewell 1 Holy paradise, 
farewell! ’ and they kissed the stones and embraced the trees of the 
Holy Mount. ” * And in the fact of the local coincidence of mount 
Ararat with the mount of Eden, we have the explanation of the Rabbi¬ 
nical tradition mentioned by Bochart, that “ the olive branch which the 
returning dove brought to Noah was plucked from tho groves of Para¬ 
dise.’' f Hence also the tradition that Noah made the complete circuit 
of the world in the ark. 

Epiphanius states, on the authority of the documents from which 
lie borrowed his Scythic history, that Noah resided in Armenia until his 
death; and that his descendants in the fifth generation, their numbers 
being greatly increased, left the land of Ararat and journeyed to 
Shinar. Berosus the priest of Bel, also, n. c. 260, in his ancient 
Chaldee history, states that Xisuthrus or Noah, with his wife and 
children, died before this emigration took place. The death of these 
patriarchs is described in the language peculiar to paganism: they 
were “translated to heaven,” and thus became the gods of their 
posterity. * 

Hence there could be no exception to the general aud universal 
assembly of mankind at Babel, as distinctly stated by Moses; for the 
only probable exceptions to the general rule would be the four groat 
patriachs and the ancestors of Abraham in the line of Shem ; hut of 
these, the former died before the emigration from Armenia, and the 
ancestors of Abraham certainly were at Babel and were idolaters.*) 

From the proofs already given, it is plain that mount Ararat lies 
to the north of Babylon in the heights of Armenia- Hence we learn 
to correct a mistaken translation in Genesis, xi., alluded to in Part i. 
The one family of mankind are there represented as coming from the 
east to Babylon, and this mistake has given rise to some strange 
theories as to the position of the holy mount The Hebrew word Keddm 
does not primarily signify “the east”; its primary meauing, as we 
gather from Gesenius, is priority either of time or place, and hence it 

* Legends of 0. T. characters, Vol- 5, p. 110. t Faber's Orig. Idol Yol. 5, p. 351, note. 
§ Legends of 0 . T. characters , Vol. i, pp. 119, 120. Faber's Orig. Idol. Vol. iii, p. 41G. 

1 Joshua, xxiv, 2. 
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signifies the east. In Pike's Lexicon this secondary moaning is thus 1 
accounted for, “ The east is thus called, because in the earth’s progres¬ 
sive rotation the eastern part always precedes tho western.” Hence 
the exact meaning of the passage in Genesis is as follows; “And it 
came to pass when they first journeyed that they found a plain in the 
land of Shinar; and they dwelt there.” Josephus is wholly silent as 
to any eastern emigration; he merely states that after the delugo 
Noah’s family “ first of all descended from the mountains into tho 
plain,” and that “tho plain in which they first* dwelt was called Shinar. 
Faberf states that the old Chaldean Paraphrase of Onkelos., the Targum 
of Jerusalem, Aquila, and Jerome, all translato tho word Kedem in 
this passage “inthe beginning, or at first.” 

This emended translation, taken in connection with tho preceding 
context, plainly proves that there could not have been two dispersions 
of maukind, as some writers have supposed, the one shortly after the 
deluge, and the other at Babel. For, according to the plain order of 
events, Noah’s family in the first instanco quit the ark on the summit 
of mount Ararat; next, they remain for a time in Armenia; and 
afterwards, when their numbers increased, and the lower grounds 
become dry, they undertake their first journey in one body, all speak¬ 
ing one language, and arrive at last at tho plain of Shinar. There 
they commence building a city and a pagoda or pyramid, intending to 
place a temple on the top, in imitation of the sacred mount with its 
ark or tabernacle, the first tomple, on its summit; purposing to found 
here a single universal empire; and determining never to separate 
from each other. 

This one family of mankind were evidently well acquainted with the 
course of their sacred river the Euphrates, as appears from their mytho¬ 
logy. Their line of march consequently, must have been directed by the 
course of that river. The Euphrates rises in the mountains of Arme¬ 
nia, flows first towards the west, then turns towards the south ; it flows 
next towards the east, and finally roaches the plain and the city of 
Babylon from the uorth-west. This river therefore is circuitous, and it 
“ works its circuitous way through various passes and over cataracts 
until it reaches the plain. In Gen. ii, 14. Moses calls this river “ Phrat 
the Sanscrit Vratta (pv. Vrat) signifies a circle; hence the Greek trans¬ 
lators of Berosus state that tho builders of Babel travelled in a circle 
from mount Ararat, whereas that historian says that they travelled 
along the course of the Phrat or Vratta , that is, the Euphrates- § 

* t rpUTOv 
f Vol- in, |>. 374. 

j Enoyc. Brit. npu<l “ Gentile World ” p. 242. 


§ Fair’s. Orig. Idol. Vol. iii. p. 37C», 
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The ancient city of Babylon as described by IJorodotus * was “ an 
exact squaic olio hundred and twenty furlongs in length each way, so 
tliat tho entire circuit is four hundred and eighty furlongs.” It was 
surrounded by a moat, behind which roso “a wall fifty royal cubits in 
width and two hundred in height”; and in the circuit of tho wall were 
“ a hundred gates, all of brass, with brazen lintels and sideposts.” 
“ Tho city is divided into two portions by tho river which runs through 
the midst of it. This river is tho Euphrates, a broad, deep, swift 
stream, which rises in Armenia, and empties itself into tho Erylhvcoan 
sea. The city wall is brought down on botli sides to tho edge- of tho 
stream. ’ “ Tho streets all run in straight lines, not only those parallel 
to tho river, but also the cross streets which lead down to tho water¬ 
side- At the river end of these cross streets are low gates in tho fence 
that skirts tho stream, which are, like the great gatos in tho outer 
wall, of brass, and open on the water” Besides the outer wall, there 
was also a second inner wall; and “ tho contra of each division of the 
town was occupied by a fortress. In the one stood tho palace of the 
kings, surrounded by a wall of groat strength and size; in tho other 
was the sacred precinct of Jupiter Belus, a sqnaro enclosure two fur¬ 
longs each way with gates of solid brass; which was also reinainiug in 
my time. In tho middle of tho precinct tlioro was a towor of solid 
masonry, a furlong in length and broadth, upon which was raised a 
second towor, and on that a third, and so up to eight. The ascent to 
the top is on the outside, by a path which winds round all the towers. 
When one is about half way up, one finds a resting place and seats, 
where persons are wont to sit somo time on their way to tho summit. 
On tho topmost tower there is a spacious temple, and inside the temple 
stands a couch of unusual size, richly adorned, with a golden table by 
its side. There is no statue of any kind set up in the place, nor is the 
chamber occupied of nights by any one hut a single nativo woman, 
who, as the Chaldeans, the priests of this god affirm, is chosen for him¬ 
self by tho deity out of all the women of tho land.” 

Herodotus further mentions, that iu the same precinct is a 
golden figure of Jupiter in a sitting posture, before which is placed a large 
golden tablo; and outside this second tcmplo in which this golden 
imago is placed are two altars, one of solid gold and tho oibor a 
common altar; ou tho former, sucklings alone wore offered, while on 
the lattor, full grown animals wore sacrificed. He also mentions that 
in the time of Cyrus, the figure of a gigantic man, twelve cubits high, 
and made of solid gold, stood in this temple. 

Berosus, alludiug to the restoration of Babylon by Nebucbaduezzar 


* Rawliusou’s Beroil, Vol i, p. 2i3, &w. 
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states tliafc “he erected very high walks, supported by stone pillars, 
and by planting what was called a pensile paradise, and replenish¬ 
ing it with all sorts of trees, he rendered the prospect of an exact 
resemblance of a mountainous country.”* “Paradise” was the 
usual appellation of these parks, the mount of Ararat and the 
paradisiacal mount having been, as already shown, iu the 6ame 
locality. 

To the temple of Borsippa, Eawlinson states, we are chiefly 
indebted for our knowledge of the plan and character of the Baby¬ 
lonian sacred buildings;| and the following is the plan which that 
learned writer gives of this temple and pagoda ; 



SHRINE OR CHAPEL. 


SILVER. (?) 


BLUE. 


YELLOW. 


GOLDEN. (?) 


RED. 


ORANGE. 


BLACK. 


From the researches carried on by Sir H. Riwliosoa it appears 
that the Birs-Nimrud, like the temple of BeLus described by 
Herodotus, “ was a building in seven receding stages. Upon a plat¬ 
form of crude brick, raised a few feet above the level of the alluvial 
plain, was built of burnt brick, the first or basement stage,—an exact 
square 272 feet each way, and 26 feet in perpendicular height. Upon 
this stage was erected a second, 230 feet each way, aud likewise 26 feet 
high ; which however was not placed exactly in the middle of the first 
but considerably nearer to tho south-western end, which constituted the 

back of the building. The other stages were arranged similarly. 

a On the seventh stage there was probably placed the ark or tabernacle 
which seems to have been again 15 feet high, and must have nearly, 
if not entirely, covered the top of the seventh story. The entire original 
height, allowing three feet for the platform, would thus have been 
156 feet, or without tho platform 153 feet. The whole formed 

* Joseph. Contr. Ap. Vol. i, p. 19. 
f Herod. Vol. ii. p. 484. 
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a sort of oblique pyramid, the gentler slope facing thb N. E., and the 
steeper inelino the S. W. On the N. B. was the grand entrance” &c. 

The ornamentation of the building was almost solely by colour* 
The seven stages were coloured so as to represent the seven planetary 
spheres, according to the tints regarded by the Sabseans as appropriate 
to the seven lunriaaries—the basement stage being black, the hue as* 
signed to Saturn; the next an orange, or raw-sienna tint, * the hue of 
Jupiter ; the third a bright red, the hue of k Mars; the fourth golden, 
the hue of the Sun; the fifth a pale yollow, the hue of Venus; the sixth 
dark bine, the hue of Mercury ; and the seventh silver, the hue of the 
Moon.” 

The same writer observes iu a note on Htrod. Book i. c. 98, in al* 
Insion to tire Median city of Agbatana, the walls of which rose iu 
circles, representing a sacred pyramid or tower of seven stages of 
different colours, f that, “the seven colours mentioned by Herodotus, 
were precisely those employed by the orientals to denote the seven 
great heavenly bodies, or the seven climates in which they revolve. 
Thus Nizami, in his poem of the Heft Peiher, describes a seven-bodied 
palace, built by Bahrain Qur, nearly in the same terms as Herodotus. 
The palace dedicated to Saturn, he says, was black*—that of Jupiter 
orange, or more strictly sandal-wood colour (Sandali)—of Mars, 
scarlet—of the sun, golden—of Venus, white—of Mercury, azure—and 
of the moon, green— a hue which is applied by the orientals to silver.” 

The erection of pyramids, or pagodas, in imitation of the paradisiacal- 
diluvian mount, theu, dates from Babylon ; from whence also was de¬ 
rived tbe worship of the sun, moon,and five planets (tow TrtWe n\avijrac), 
to which were assigned seven different colours, which deuoted these 
heavenly bodies, or the airs or “ climates in which they revolve.” 

* Sandali ,— the colour of 11 Sand/il-vrood see uole p. 483. 
t While, Black, Scarlet; Blue, Orange, Silver and Gold. 
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paeatukasb ok u peter i. 5-8. 

AST thou faith? Take heed it be not barren. 
A fruitless is a useless faith, twice dead, 
Pluck’d by the roots. ’Twill fail thee in thy need. 
Therefore givt diligence, and to thy faith. 

Add virtue . Without it, faith inconstant 
Turns, wav’ring doubtfully to every wind. 

Virtue is moral courage true bravery, 

Unmovable adherence to the right. 
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Constant to troth as needle to the pole. 

But see thy firmness be not obstinacy, 

Blinded attachment to prejudices 
Unreasoning. On knowledge build thy virtue, 

(Thus canst thou give reason for tby hope) 

Not that which puffeth up, inflates with pride, 

But teacbetb tbee to know thyself,—thy worth, 
Demerit,—thy greatness and tby littleness,— 

Thy need, entire dependence on thy God,— 

And breedeth temperance, —humility, 

Self-government. Add patience, so to meet 
All ills of life as that they profit tbee; 

To resist temptation oft-Fecnrring; 

All persecution meekly to endure; 

And to submit when chasten’d by thy God. 

But patience unsupported surely falls, 

Like that which trembled at the questioning 
Of maiden-doorkeeper. Be its support, 

Not sloth, nor pride, nor boastful ignorance, 

But godliness, —fear, holy reverence, 

A trusting acquiescence in His will 

Who doeth all things well. Thus shalt tbon have, 

A peace which passeth understanding;—thus 
All things shall work together for thy good. 

Thou must not suffer only, hot do well. 

To live a life of active usefulness 

Thy Lord enjoins. His, a yoke not grievous, 

A burden that is light. Behold thy brother 
Naked and destitute of daily food, 

Show kindness to him. If thou love thy God 
Thou needs mnst love thy brother; if thou love, 

Thou wilt not see him want what thou canst give. 

Who is my brother? He thy brother is 
Who is the brother of thy brother Christ 
He may not know thy sect, attend thy church, 

Nor sign thy creed. Christ knows no sect;—know thou 
No sect hut Christ’s, no stranger hut the world. 

The world? ’Tis thy near kinsman if ’tis not 
Thy brother. Be not severe in judging. 

Thou haBt but what thou hast received; it lacks 
The Bread of Life which thou oanst freely give. 

Give thy whole heart and keep not back thy hand. 

Add Charity to kindness-brotherly; 

Tby love be all-embradng as tby Lord’s; 

Thy heart the dwelling place of love Wish well 
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To all, evil to none. And be thy life 
Accordant to thy wish, Bless them that curse. 

For those who use thee wrongfully, present 
Thy prayer to Him who sendeth down His rain 
Upon the evil and the good. 

If these 

■Be in thee and abound, they shall thee make 
Not slothful, nor unfruitful in the Lord. 

Much fruit thou shalt bring forth to glorify 
Thy God and Father;—thou shall prove thyself 
Disciple true of Him who went about 
Good-doing. And when He comes in glory 
Great, and majesty divine, with angels 
Numberless, His ministers, Him shalt thou see 
With open face, for He will look on thee 
And call thee by thy name, and say, “ Well done 
Thou good and faithful servant; enter thou 
Into the presence of thy Lord, with joy 
Eternal on thy head”;—and thou shalt rest 
In glory, honour, immortality. 

Neuxhcang. J. R, 


totjqun&fttt. 

Dear Sir :— 

In view of the correspondence which has appeared in several of 
the last issues of the Recorder, aDd articles in the China Review, in 
regard to the terms to be used in Chinese to translate God and Spirit, 
I bog to be allowed a little space for a few observations. Another 
reason for this letter may be found in the fact, that not long since, 
an appeal was made to me to give up the terms I have used for twenty 
years; at which time it was intimated that I was in a measure re¬ 
sponsible for the delay in the settlement of this unhappy difference 
of usage. I cannot, for many reasons, attempt a full discussion of 
the subject, but it may not be amiss to make a few remarks in regard 
to it, and offer an apology in justification and self defence-— 

1.1 will yield to no one in the estimation of the importance of 
alt using the same terms. It is certainly very desirable, but it is not 
essential, nor desirable either until a compromise can be effected 
which is honestly approved by the reason and conscience of a large 
majority,—! do not say by all, for there are, we all Isnow, certain 
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iron-clad minds, proof against all attack, even from the latest im¬ 
provements of modern warfare,—bat what I mean is, a general and 
hearty following such as would justify the societies who supply funds 
for printing books to point to it, when appeals are made in exceptional 
cases, as a reason for discussing the propriety of making grants to this 
peculiar people. Evidently there must be a limit somewhere in this 
respect. No one, acquainted with the facts, will deny that there is 
room for difference of opinion, and that it is a very difficult question. 
This should bo freely admitted, and the fact ought to lead all parties 
to mutual forbearance, and to the avoiding of all bitterness of feeling, 
and of the use of hard words in the dtsoussion. It is not a question to 
to be decided by the mere authority of names, or by referring it to 
the decision of a mere majority—nor can it be settled, at least at 
present, by the native Churches. It must be decided as all other 
similar questions have been decided in the history of the Church. 
Any new, radical, and forced settlement, would without doubt result 
only in widening and multiplying present divisions. 

% On the other hand, it is not wrong, but quite right, to seek 
to find a compromise, which will be acceptable to a large majority 
in the interest of union. It has been often found that parties wide 
apart, come together when earnestly seeking it with a sincere desire 
for the glory of God, on a common ground on which to Btand, without 
the giving up of principle and honest conviction. There are many 
reasons to believe, I think, that at the present time, much earnest 
prayer is offered that God would in His providence, lead His mission¬ 
ary servants in China, “ to speak the same thing, and that there be no 
divisions”; and may we not hope that He will lend an attentive, ear, 
and answer the prayers ? It is perhaps a solemn duty, at the present 
time for all parties, with true self-abnegation and humility, to turn 
attention especially to try aqd find some mode of compromise, rather 
than insist upon holding former opinions and usage without admitting 
any possibility of some modification with reference to compromise and 
union. It is perhaps a good omen that of late the tendency has been 
to the multiplication of parties, and many new terms suggested. We 
ought not to frown upon them, for it may bo that this state of things is 
a prelude to a real union. Several of the latest suggestions have been 
made, doubtless more in the hope of the settlement of the question, 
than for any special preference for them aside from this. It is surely 
not a question to be treated as national or denominational, nor even as 
R Protestant question ; for if it be true that the .Romanists have chosen 
tli© best terms, the, mere fact that they have been used by them, should 
not be urged againBt their adoption; and further, it is exceedingly 
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offensive to hear assertions implying that the learning and critical 
acumen are to be found in superabundance with any one party, for it is 
not true ; and were it true, there is no wisdom in parading the fact. 

3. It has often been lost sight of in this discussion, that the words 
in dispute, in all languages, have a very wide range, and a great 
variety of uses and meanings. As for the Chinese, this is aggravated 
in appearance, for the same character does the duty of many parts 
of speech. It is well to remember too, that in China a 3 in other 
countries, very imperfect translations serve to convey the essential truths 
of Christianity. At best the divine revelation is a precious treasure 
in eartlieu vessels, and it is of such a nature, that the glory shines 
through whatever dress it may be clothed in. And still further, all 
heathen languages have to be converted, as much as the people who 
speak them- If they do not need this conversion why preach at all? 
Not having the knowledge of the true religion, they cannot have ade¬ 
quate signs to express its doctrines. In view of these reflections, it is. 
plain, that as to the evils of a temporary use of different terms and 
translations, it is possiblo to exaggerate them. 

4. There are many ways by which this subject may be approached- 
A critical acquaintance with ancient classical literature, is an important 
consideration, but it is not the only one- It may indeed be over estimated 
being alone, for modern usage reflects a light npou it When we come 
to examine the question of what is called modem , as contrasted with 
the ancient classics, it is by no means of recent date; and when as some¬ 
times has been the case, it comes to a discussion as to the genuineness, 
of parts of the classics reckoned canonical—theories based upon them* 
may be relied on with less confidence. Presont usage is then as a rook, 
and the ancient classics as the sand, upon which to build foundations- 
But the fact is, modern Chinese is the lineal descendant of the ancient, 
and it runs far back, close to remote antiquity, and no other language 
in the world can ho found that is so free from changes and admixture 
of foreign elements. Present usage is most certainly a legitimate con¬ 
sideration. Mere knowledge of the classics is not in itself a safe guide, 
without reference to other matters. We are not confined, in the science 
of philology, to the mere words themselves to find their meaning, but we 
may examine the tilings themselves for which they stand. It is not 
amiss either to consider the analogies presented by the languages, 
customs, and mythologies of other nations; and very special attention 
surely ought to be given to the original languages of the Bible, and frea 
use made of Hebrew and Greek concordances, in order to a thorough 
discussion of the subject. 
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As to what I have to say in the way of apology and of ray own 
oonvictions I shall be brief:— 

1. I make no claim, and have no right to do so, of much scholar¬ 
ship of any kind, and X do not think the discussion of the subject 
requires it:—for the fruits of modern investigation are freely accessi¬ 
ble to all who choose to refer to them; but in common with many 
others I have bad large experience in preaching, and not a little in the 
work of translation. While I am exceedingly anxious for some com¬ 
promise, I cannot deny, but must confess, that my preference for the 
terms which I have been accustomed to use is increasing year by year, 
and I have never had any misgivings in regard to them, except regret 
that my fellow-labourers have not joined with me in the use of them. 

2. To my mind, the subject presents itself in this form. What 
Chinese term shall be used to translate the corresponding words in He¬ 
brew and Greek for God ? There being no exact equivalent, what is the 
nearest, in meaning and use, to the words in question? To the minds 
of others the subject is presented in a different form—as what is the best 
terrain Chinese to express the idea of the True God? For myself I 
should answer the question in both forms— Shin j—as in my opinion 
as near au equivalent to the words of Scripture as in most languages. 
To my mind, this character in all ancient and modem Chiuese litera¬ 
ture means god, deity, divinity, god-like <fcc., as the chief and principal 
idea; but it is sometimes used for spirit and spiritual &c. This is my sincere 
and honest conviction, with all the light shed on the subject by eminent 
sinologues, some of whom protest earnestly against this sense. It appears 
to me that the theory which supposes this character to mean only spirit, 
and spiritual, leads altogether astray. According to it, the Chinese are 
distinguished from all other nations in being worshippers of spirits, 
rather than gods. Those who accept this consequence of the theory are 
perhaps not very many, but it is the opinion of all who take a strong 
view of the subject agaiust the use of shin for god. I believe this to be 
one of the test questions. What are we to call the ten thousand gods of 
ancient and modern pagan nations ? Are they to be called shin or ti 

? Is it true that in China, there are no gods except those called ti ? 
No gods of the land, or sea, or rivers or mountains, or stars,—no local 
and no foreign gods, but only spirits ? In my humble judgment, this is a 
fine instance of argument called reductio ad absurdum —and lam much 
mistaken, if I do not have the company of many distinguished sinologues, 
and of others whose opinion is of worth, but who do not aspire to 
such honor. Many among the consular, customs, and missionary bodies 
—aud Chinese scholars in my opinon—when they learn the state of the 
question will vote in the same way. The objection is sometimes made, 
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that shin is wanting in dignity—as representing a class of beings of 
low rank, as compared with the ti when it is plain that the latter 
are included among the former. In regard to this point, let me quote 
from an emiuent scholar—Prof Tayler Lewis, in his “Plat© against 
the Atheists,” page 104—“ A misconception in regard to the Platonic 
theology has arisen from his ubo of the word Beni — The Greek writers, 
whether poets or orators, generally meant by it, nothing more than 
supernatural beings of a higher order than men &c.” Now if this 
Greek word was employed by the translators of the LXX, and the 
writers of the New Testament, then why not. the Chinese term? Cannot 
it be baptized, converted, and made Christian even if you press all that 
has ever been said against it ? It is my belief that it is as good as 
any term in any heathen language. I have never yet been convinced 
that the Chinese have ever known more of the true God than many 
other nations, who have existed without the light of revelation; or that 
their philosophy was at all superior to that, for instance, of the ancient 
Greeks, and those from whom the Greeks derived their science. On 
this account I am satisfied with the popular term for god and gods, &3 
we say in English with the small letter, as best adapted to convey the 
idea of the “ only one living and true God ” 

3. In almost all translations the character fa kwei has been used 
for devils, and evil spirits.—In my judgment this is a strong reason 
for usiDg j shin for God. Whatever may be the philosophy of the 
origin of these characters, or even application in remote antiquity, 
there can be no doubt as to present usage. Practically the one are to 
be “worshipped,” “reverenced,” “prayed to” and “thanked for 
favours”—while tho others are to be “driven away,” “guarded 
against,”—“held in subjection” &c. quite in accordance with the 
ideas of all heathen lands. It is the popular mode of thought and 
speech at the present day. These facts cannot be denied, or dismissed 
by declaring that it is only a modern corruption, derived from foreign 
sources, for surely they have a foundation in the genius of the lan¬ 
guage and pliilosophy of the Chinese people To show the close analogy 
with the Greek, let me quote again from Prof. Tayler Lewis—page 
347, “ Qeoi itai Satpovec—There are clearly three distinct grades 
of superhuman beings presented to U9, not only in tho theology of 
Plato, hut also in the Grecian mythology. These are Zev<; } Beni and 
Acufioyet;. Beat however, includes both the others, or rather we should 
say when the first two are mentioned, as in that invocation in the 
poets ’QZeug k<u Ssol ’—the term foot contains oat fxoveg- and again 
in such expressions as the above from our text it includes Zcvq. ” It 
has appeared to me that some of our friends, have made Chufutsz,- and. 
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the Sung philosophers, responsible for far more than is just Can 
it be possible that such a wonderful revolution, as ib implied by them, 
was wrought at that period, dragging the Chinese language down from 
the pure heavens, where there was diffused the light of the knowledge of 
the true God, into the depths of pagan darkness ? Is it not more 
reasonable to believe, that the present use of all the words in question 
cannot be divorced from the past, and that it is more safe to interpret 
the past by the present, rather than the present by the past? Facts of 
to-day are most stubborn things in dealing with this subject. We 
surely ought to be able to decide, whether the objects of Chinese wor¬ 
ship at the present time, despite the theories of the philosophers, are 
radically different from those of other nations; or whether as has been 
suggested they are really gods or spirits? For my Own part, I am 
confident that the expression p<xi shin , as used, at least at Canton, 
is a full equivalent of the expressions in other languages “ worship a 
god ” or u the godB *’ and that native Christians, mulitudea of them with¬ 
out the least suspicion of impropriety, use it as “ worship God and 
fiuch a use appears to me to gather around the expression just the same 
cluster of ideas, as when the gospol was first preached to the Greeks. 

It lias been asserted, that this character is never used in the singu- 
lar, which statement I meet with a simple denial. Of course the singu¬ 
lar is not distinguished in form in Chiuese grammar, and for that 
matter the corresponding word in Hebrew is in the plural form. Elohim 
created the heavens and the earth. It has further been said to teach 
pantheism—this also I deny, if by it is meant any necessity in the use 
of the term—but on the other hand, if you say that people ought not 
to worship shin , it will be understood by the mass that you teach 
Atheism. I have often heard the charge in my cbAjiel connected with 
objections against the opium and coolie traffic, and that Christians teach 
men to be unfilial. 

4. My objections to the term Shangti »]£, are—a. I do not 
consider it a proper translation, or representation of the original terms 
at all. It means at most u Supreme Ruler,” or u Emperor.’* I have just 
the same objection to <( Heavenly Father,” “ Heavenly Lord,’* “ Supreme 
lord ” &c. The list might be extended indefinitely—all proper to be used 
in certain connections, but none of them meeting the requirements of the 
word to be sought. As has alread}^ been intimated, it is more than 
doubtful in my opinion, whether Or not the term iu the ancient Chinese 
classics refers to the true God. Even if it did, I think it an improper 
term for oqr use as not equivalent to the original or at all near 
it. But it is highly improbable at the least, that the writers of 
Chinese classics had any just ideas of the true God. Some expressions 
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which seem to look like it, may bo matched! in other cases where wo 
know that only idols, false gods, and even sages and human rulers are 
referred to, not only in oriental and ancient, but oven in western lite¬ 
rature, and in comparatively modern times. The suggestion of Dr. 
Williams in his large dictionary is worthy of examination—as to 
whether it is not connected in some way with ancestral worship—tracos 
of which are to be found in the ancient classics of remote antiquity,— 
b. In modern times it represents a rank among tho gods. As in tho 
mythologies of other nations we have omperors, kings, dukes, earls, 
barons, &c. as also empresses, queens, ladies, <fcc, &c. For many 
centuries, it has been the custom for the Chinese emperors, to issue edicts 
conferring these ranks upon those gods reported to him as propitious. 
—c. It is well known that it is the proper name of a popular idol—and 
I have serious objections to the term on that account, and I believe 
misunderstanding has been occasioned by that fact.—if. But above all, 
I regard its use in the first commandment as very unsuitable indeed, 
and this may bo considered as one of the test questions. How can it 
he the proper term, in view of the multitude of gods about us, who are 
not called ti at all ? 

5. In view of the above and my preference for jjiijt for “ god,” of 
course another term must be sought for “ spirit :”and I am fully satisfied 
with g£ which means “ spirit ” as its chief and principal idea, and not 
merely “ efficacious,” as has been asserted. In proof of this I simply 
refer, as sufficiently conclusive, to the examples given under the charac¬ 
ter in Dr. Williams’ dictionary. 

In conclusion, I beg to add, that practically I have never found 
any difficulty iu using the terms in question. As a soldier with tried 
weapons, or a workman with his long-used tools, I am loathe to give them 
up. and in this fact I chiefly rest my apology. My Chiuose friends 
among native Christians agree with me, that in speaking they are much 
more convenient, even when in some cases they express a preference 
for other terms in books. I believe that it is flattering to their 

Q 

national pride, to hear that the Shang-ti $ of the classics is tho 
Creator of the universe; but I think they will judge otherwise, when they 
come to know Hebrew and Greok, and learn of tho mythologies of other 
pagan nations of antiquity. 

While I make this statement of my opinion, I am open to convic¬ 
tion in case I am wrong. And my sineoru desire is that the subject 
may have earnest attention in China, and in the west, by those who 
have,—what I have not,—real scholarship, and with reference to a settle¬ 
ment, if need be,by compromise. How pleasant it would be if we could 
all use the same translation of the Holy Bible, aud the same terms for 
the Father of all, and His Holy Spirit. 0- F. Preston. 
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Dear Sir,— 

After reading the letters in reply to Bishop Burdon iu last number 
of the Recorder, recommending that the question of-terms for Gcrd should 
bo submitted to the nativo Christians for arbitration, I had the follow¬ 
ing notice put up in my meeting-houses. It states that owing to the 
difference of usage in various churches as to the names of the Heavenly 
Father, the Chinese Christians of our church will be at perfect liberty 
to select and use in speaking whichever term they prefer, while for the 
present we continue to use our old printed books till uniformity of usage 
has been arrived at. The notice is so worded that it is equally suitable 
for all parties; and several brethron to whom I have shown it have ex¬ 
pressed their perfect willingness to adopt it. 

I therefore send it for publication, in the hope that it may prove 
to bo the til’st step towards the solution of our painful and obstructive 
differences. 

I am, 

Yours <fce, 

John Chalmers. 

Canton, August 4th, 1875. 
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Dear Sir,— 

The vexed question of the “ terms for God ” seems coining to the 
front again, and I should like to throw out a few ideas upon the subject. 
I hardly need say I am one of those of whom Bishop Smith says,“ They 
guess they are about right.” Ho has in a laconic and truly idiomatic 
stylo exactly expressed our feelings. 

We are perfectly satisfied with our position, and contented to 
lcavo tho settlement of the question to time, the only party likely to 
render a satisfactory verdict. If auy are on the fence, or about to 
mount it, uot knowing to which side they may tumble, I would com¬ 
mend to them the following suggestions. 
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Independent of any one’s knowledge of the Chinese language, it is 
evident that there must be an almost insurmountable difficulty in using 
such terms as “ Lord of heaven,” “ True God,” &c. exclusively for tho 
idea of god or deity, in the abstract. Iu fact, it must be quite impos¬ 
sible to do so, without doing violence to the language; that is, usincr a 
term in a sense in which you understand it, but iu which sense no one 
else does. It is only through conventionality that we are able to com¬ 
municate our thoughts at all, and one of the first piuciples of this law 
is, that we use terms, or words and phrases, iu a certain well under¬ 
stood and well defined sense. Such terms as the “ True God,” “ Lord 
of heaven,” “ Heavenly ltuler,” &c, when turned into the language of 
a heathen people, help us to give them a notion of some of tho attributes, 
offices, or characteristics of God. 

These, and many more such terms, may be used as much as one 
pleases, in making known the true God to a heathen people, but he 
will still need a general term for deity, and ho will find that none of 
these will answor. He could not translate the first commandment, 
“Thou shalt have no other ‘True Gods’ before me,”—or say to a poor 
heathen convert, “ You havo mado a ‘Heavenly Ruler’ of your belly.” 
One would expect to find in every language a generic word for god. 
Through long centuries of idolatry, tho heathen lose most of the ideas 
God has revealed of himself. They have changed tho glory of God 
into an image, and He has given them up. Though given up, aud sunk 
into unknown wickedness and wretchedness, and with scarcely one of 
the true ideas of God left, yet they arc by no means godless. Idolatry 
abounds among all classes and everywhere. These iuuumerablc objects 
of worship are their gods. Says Worcester (Unabridged Dictionary, page 
578) “God. 1. An object of worship, a boingcoaccivod of as possess¬ 
ing divine powers, aud to be propitiated by sacrifice, worship, &e.” 

The Chinese have a term which they apply to these objects, be¬ 
cause they are worshipped, to deuote their divinity. This term is as well 
defined, and constant in its use, as you would expect the word for god 
to be in a country where there is no written theology, but ouly the 
most vague notions of religion. This word is used without the slight¬ 
est modification, as noun, adjectivo or verb. Tho Chinese no doubt 
once had a knowledge of the true God, and they may have spoken of 
Him as the counterpart of their emporor, who ruled all the earth (as 
they thought) and called Him the “Ruler above.” This, together with 
the fact that they still use the term, applying it to their chief god , 
makes it necessary to use the word, but without one whit affecting the 
question as to what term they use for god iu general. Sevoral havo 
proposed that the question should be referred to the natives. It is true 
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that we may learn of thorn tl ic meaning and use of terms in their lan¬ 
guage ; but few, if any of them, arc qualified to sit in judgment upon 
a question of this kind. We aro guided in our opinion of the subject 
by philology and history, and as Yankees of the Yankees, judging the 
future by the past we can give a shrewd “ guess.” 

But where among the native Christians will you find your philo¬ 
logist, or the historian who knows anything of the fate of similar 
questions? X need not say what is familiar to your readers, that the 
apostles in carrying the gospel into heathen countries used the same word 
for God that the heathen applied to their false gods; as indeed they 
must have done if they exhorted them to leave the false, and worship 
the true. The history of the propagation of the gos]>el among the 
heathen in all lands, and in all ages, has been the same, and philology 
teaches that it always will be. 

What do men mean when they talk of « settling the question,” 
“ fixing the term,” and « Christianizing a term for God ?” The ques¬ 
tion is s&ttlcd) and nothing but time—through a lapse of perhaps hun¬ 
dreds of years can change the verdict Let no man, or class of men, 
suppose that because they cease or refuse to use a word, it will drop 
out of the language. They will pass away, and all they did be loDg 
forgotten, but the little word for god which they affected to ignore and 
despise will remain. It will be Christianized when the people are and 
not before. 

Other terms may have been introduced to help to express their 
love for their new-found heavenly Father; but the old term which 
their heathen ancestors applied to innumerable divinities, will remain; 
were you to live in that age and translate it into English you would 
write it thus:—G—o—d. 

History. 

Dear Sir,— 

Most uucxpectedly, but with great satisfaction, I received the 
following letter from Dr. Murdoch of Madras,— one of the best 
known and most esteemed men in India,—bearing upon the proposed 
general missionary conference in China. 

I look upon it as most opportune, and calculated to guide us all 
in reference to this most important step; and so I send it to you for 
publication. It may be the finger of God is in it, pointing to us to unite, 
prayerfully and earnestly to carry out the proposed conference. 

I remain, 

Yours truly, 

Alexander Williamson. 


Chefoo, August 9th, 1875. 
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My Dear Dr. Williamson,— 

From correspondence which lifts lately apponvod in the Chinese Recorder, 
it is evident that great diversity of opinion exists with respect to the proposed 
geneial missionaiy confeience in Chinn. Perhaps a few facts regardin'' tlio 
recent Indian conference held at Allahabnd, may be of some uso°at present, 
As a member of the committee of arrangements, aud the editor who carried tho 
Proceedings through the press, I had the beet means of becoming acquainted 
with the movement. ° 

It must not be supposed that the Indian conference was regarded witli tlio 
same fee Lags when it was projected as after it assembled. A°fcw tool: it up 
warmly ; otheis opposed, many looked upon it with indifference. Missionaries 
who condemned the scheme brought forward much tho samo arguments as 
have been used in China ; it would involve expense; it would tako missionaries 
away from direct work; there was nothing new to tell. 

As however there were at least some experienced men in favour of the 
proposal, it was resolved to go on, whatever might be the result. This soon 
had a considerable influence. A highly-esteemed missionary who when he first 
heard of the scheme said to his brethren, (l Let us do all we can to stop it , 1 * 
afterwards agreed to write a paper. A missionary conference, in one of tlio 
presidency cities, that expressed an adverse opinion, furnished about half 
tho chairmen. 

Wlieu tlio conference actually met, tlio attendance far oxccedcd the 
highest expectations. There were diversities of views froely expressed, but 
harmony was never disturbed. The seasons of prayer wore hallowed, aud tlio 
united commnniou, embracing so many nationalities, was au earnest of tho 
great “ marriage supper of the Lamb. ” 

There is no doubt that tbe Indian conference was helped on greatly by tho 
action of the Church Missionary Society. Tho homo committee agreed to 
bear the expense of sending two representatives—oiie European aud one nativo 
—from each great circle of missions. Probably the society would agree to 
a similar proposition with regard to China, and at least some other comurittocs 
would follow tho same course. 

The difficulties connected with travelling would be groaler in China than 
in India; but the gathering need not be nearly so large. A few well-selected 
representatives would conduct business belter than a numerous assembly. 
This would also largely obviate the objections of incurring groat expense and 
takiug many men away from their work. 

Apart from the controversy carried on for so many years about tlio render¬ 
ing of God in Chinese, there aro sufficient questions connected with missionary 
work to give abundant employment to such a conference, Tho evangelization 
of China is tho greatest enterprise now before the Christian church. 

It would be deeply interesting aud instructive to have a review of mis¬ 
sionary work in China in its various departments, showing the obstacles which 
had to bo overcome, tho progress made, with suggestions about tho future, 
accompanied by statistical summaries. 

Let a plau be sketched out and an effort made to get the most competent 
men to furnish papers, on specified subjects. Whero there are conflicting 
opinions both can bo represented. Some missionaries may be willing to write 
papers who cannot conveniently attend. The views oxprossed in tho papers 
would be confirmed or modified by the oral discussions upon them. 

The report of the conference would give an admirable idea of tho present 
stage of missions in Chiua. It would be valuable in itself and useful for 
comparison at future conferences. A decennial ceusus and conference are both 
very desirable. 

A good deal of time is required to prepare papers. The writers are busy 
ruen ; to collect information they must correspond with persons at a distance ; 
and there may be various interruptions. 

I hope the proposers of the conference will not lose heart, but go forward. 
Personally I am nearly as much interested in it as yourself, for missionaries in 
China and India may learn much from each other’s labours. Nil despevandum / 

Yours very sincerely, 

J. Murdoch. 
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Dear SiR,*— 

1 beg that you will allow me, through the pages of the Recorder , 
to address a word or two to my missionary brethren in China, Japan 
and Siam:— 

We have all heard of the wondrous work of God, and of the 
times of blessing which have been experienced in Scotland, Ireland, 
England, France, Germany, Switzerland and America; and of the 
tens of thousands who have been converted to Christ in those lands, 
during the past two years. It is an interesting aud important fact in 
the history of this revival movement, that in each several place, where 
the blessing has been enjoyed, the people had set themselves by prayer and 
supplication, and the use of appropriate and appointed means, to seek 
the Lord, and to obtain the blessing of converting grace upon siuuers. 
When Edinburgh hoard of the blessing which had come upon New¬ 
castle, the ministers aud others immediately met for prayer and con¬ 
ference, to obtain a like blessing upon Edinburgh. They appointed 
union meetings to pray for the outpouring of the Holy Spirit. The 
ministers, from their pulpits spoke of the wondrous grace of God, 
and presented the need of a revival, and the warrant and encourage¬ 
ments to expect it. They presented the view of the lost condition of 
the impenitent members of their families aud of the community, until 
every Christian heart was awakened to sympathy and effort; so that 
the work of revival had actually commenced before the arrival of Mr. 
Moody aud Mr. Saokey. But on their arrival, with the increased use 
of the means and more continuous engagements in prayer, the work was 
greatly extended aud intensified. When Glasgow heard of the blessing 
which had beeu received at Edinburgh, there was a meeting of the minis¬ 
ters of all denominations called (which was numerously attended), 
to pray and to take measures to obtain a similar blessing for 
Glasgow to that which had been bestowed on Edinburgh. Union 
prayer-meetings were commenced ; ministers preached to their people, 
telling them of their danger, aud calling upon them to awake out of sleep, 
and to cugage iu working for the salvation of their fellow-men; arrange¬ 
ments were made for special services, with large accommodations for 
those who wished to attend ; tho knowledge of the times and places of 
meeting was made blown widely, and all were invited to attend them ; 
and as iu Edinburgh so at Glasgow, the revival had commenced before 
tho arrival of the evangelists. The very same course, as that' stated 
above, was pursued at Belfast, Dublin, Manchester, Birmingham and 
Liverpool, with similar results. The revival had commenced in each 
place before the arrival of the evangelists, iu answer to the prayers and 
the labors of the local ministers aud Christians. In every place it was 
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intensified and extended by tlio labors of tho ovau'relists in connection 

' O 

with the increased activity of the local laborers. 

But most remarkably was this same course pursued iu Loudon. 
The ministers and Christian workers of London, having arranged for 
Messrs. Moody and Saukey to come to Loudon on the 1st of March, 
1875, immediate measures wero taken to commence the work. Twelve 
daily prayer-meetings wore commenced iu different parts of London on 
the 1st ot November 1874 to pray for tho Holy Spirit to be poured out 
upon that great city: special servicos were held in many of the churches 
during these four intervening months, by their own pastors and rectors; 
special means were used to awakeu the attention of all classes; accounts 
of the work of grace at other places wore widely circulated ; and houee 
wheu the evangelists came to Loudon the work of tho revival was already 
commeuced. By the continuance of these labors, and their expausion, 
bo as to reach all classes and persons ; by personal visitation from houso 
to house and by other means ; as well as by the labors of Messrs. Moody 
and Sankey, the influence was widely extended and deejieued. Tho 
declaration of these men everywhere was, that without these local 
preparations and co-operation they did not expect to effect anything. 

Dear brethren,—tho point which I wish to bring before our minds is 
this:—What lesson does this uniform experience of God’s people in 
other places teach us? We, iu these lands, have as yet only heard of 
the glorious times of blessiug. Though a few souls, here and there, have 
been brought-to Christ, and a little interest excited in a few places, yet 
no widespread and powerful influence of divine grace has been experi¬ 
enced, leading many to Christ- Alas! alas! for this; when such countless 
multitudes are perishing iu their sins all around us. Is not tho reason 
most plain aud obvious? Wo have not, as did tho ministers and Chris¬ 
tian workers in tho cities and towns above referred to, set ourselves, by 
prayer and supplication with fasting, to seek the outpouring of God’s 
Spirit upon those multitudes. While readiug the accounts of God’s 
wonderful works of grace and salvation elsewhere, we have excused 
ourselves by saying. Oh 1 it is not the same in heathen lands; we cannot 
expect such manifestation of divine grace here; tho people have not the 
necessary knowledge and preparation as they have iu Christian lands ; 
and resting on these excuses, wo have folded our hands and continued 
in our routine of labors, and the rosult lias been, as might have been ex¬ 
pected,—we have seen no manifestation of divine (race in the conversion 
of a large number of sinners. It is in perfect accordance with experience, 
and with the teaching of God’s word to say, that if the ministers and 
Christians of Edinburgh, Glasgow, Belfast, Dublin, Manchester, Bir¬ 
mingham, Liverpool and Loudon had done as wc have done, they 
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wouUl liavu experienced no blessing either. And the word of God war¬ 
rants the conclusion, that if we had done in our several places as these 
ministers did, we should have had a blessing.-—a rich lilessiucr of divine 
grace. Dear brethren, let us ponder this thought and see what it implies. 
I most truly and sincerely believe it, because the word of God says, they 
that seek the Lord shall find him ; M all things whatsoever ye shall ask in 
prayer believiug, ye shall receive “ ye have not, because ye ask not 
or “ Ye ask, and receive uot, because ye ask amiss.” God’s promise is “ I 
will pour out my spirit upon all flesh “I will pour water upon him 
that is thirsty, and floods upon the dry ground.” God is just as willing 
to give His Holy Spirit to those that ask him in China, as He is to 
those who ask him iu England. Our Christian brethren, meu of like 
passions as ourselves, in England, Irelaud and Scotland, wrestled with 
God in prayer, and received showers of blessing. We excused ourselvos 
for various reasons from resorting to the use of the same means which 
were everywhere followed by such blessed results, and we have seen but 
few conversions iu connection with our labors. If any ono asks of 
another,— u Are you satisfied that things should continue as they now 
are?” every one answers, “ Oh no!” From many hearts goes up the 
earnest cry, “ 0 Lord, revivo thy work and the earnest desire and wish 
are uttered,—Oh ! that we could see such a marvelous work of grace in 
these lands, as we have read of iu western lands 1 

What I wish to propose is, that, as the hot season will soon be over, 
and we shall all rosuine more active labor in our missionary work, wo 
shall all carefully consider it in our hearts, and pray over it, to see what 
wo cau do to secure a revival of God’s work in our several places of 
labor, ihen lot us eomo together iu local gatherings for prayer and con¬ 
ference, as the ministers did iu Edinburgh, Glasgow, Belfast and all the 
other cities, to arrange tor and engage in special exercises for the conver¬ 
sion ot the heathen around ns. Let us not quiet our consciences by say¬ 
ing we cannot expect such a work in heathen lands, as iu Christian 
lands; that the way is not yet fully prepared, <fcc. The work may not be 
just tho same as in Christian lands ; but, if the Spirit of the Lord is given 
He will work in His own way; and if as we all believe Ho does convert 
some from among the heathen, we know that by a still greater exercise 
of His divine power he can convert a greatly increased number. He 
also can give a still deeper experience of His grace to the hearts of those 
who havo professed to follow the Saviour: and, as the only Scriptural 
reason that cud be given, why we have not seen a greater number convert¬ 
ed from among the heathen, is, because we have not asked for the Holy 
Spirit in faith, let ns seek to pray in faith, nothing doubting; and if tho 
blessing delaj s, ^ ,ti5 £ bll wait, and hopo, and labor for it Lot no one 
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be discouraged because \vc may not iio[ie for an evangelist to come to our 
help. Thousands of ministers, in Scotland, Ireland and England, testify 
that by the blessing of God upon special services, and in answer to prayer j 
they Lave had seasons of revival in their several congregations without 
aid from any evangelist. 

The experience of our brethren at Calcutta, is particularly encourag¬ 
ing to us. In Juno, 1874, they commenced sotno special services; the labor 
was all performed by the local ministers and missionaries; and though 
the blessing came first upon the foreign element, yet it extended to the 
native churches also, and resulted in the hopeful conversion of numbers. 
Let us each one seek unto the Lord, and soo if even before the close of 
this yoar, He will not grant us a blessing which will cause our hearts to 
rejoice. 

1 am, my dear brethren, 

Your fellow-laborer in the Gospel, 

A Missionary. 

Dear Sir,— 

Allow me through your widely-read columns to say a fow words 
concerning a new enterprise under my care ,—The Child's Paper. 

It is evident that it meets a felt want. There is scarcely a mis¬ 
sion,—perhaps not one, where it lias not found a weleomo; somo sub¬ 
scribing for as many as a hundred copies. These, and many such facts, 
which might be stated, go to show that such papers aro as likely to bo 
appreciated here as at homo. As you say in your kind notice, “there 
is room for a good deal of talent.” Amongst all the missionaries in 
China there cau be no lack of tbo required ability ; and it is gratifying 
to know it is being enlisted. It opens up a wide field to missionary 
ladies, who usually take a lively interest in children. The story of 
“ The Lighthouse keeper's daughter ,” commenced in the August uum- 
bor, is from the pen of a missionary lady. It is hoped many others 
will follow her example; and if in their roadiug they find any incident, 
or story that would interest Chinese children, savo it for The Child's 
Paper. Articles showing the progress of the gospel and Christian 
experience in China, will be specially useful, and can bo illustrated by 
native artists. Thus little incidents in ovory-day life may exert a 
great influence upon the tniuds of youth. 

Another and very important source of contributions is tlio native 
agonts. Nothing will lead them to take so much interest in the papor 
as to contribute something for its columns. Tbo loading article in tho 
September number, is an account of the Lord’s dealings with a aativo 
Christian in Zao-hyiug. The illustrations aro from the pen of another 
native brother who lias given himself to preaching, and now only uses 
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this talent in the iutorests of religion. A word or two from your 
readers will enlist the natives, and those who tell their stories through 
The Child's Paper may bo assured that they have thousands* of little 
listeners. 


Yours truly, 

J. M. W. Farnham. 

Dear Sir,— ~ ’ 

Having had occasion to inquire what are the Regulations for 
11 Book Post ” by the British Mail, I have obtained some information 
which may be useful to other missionaries as well as to myself. I send 
it therefore for publication in the Recorder. 

According to the Regulations, as published iu the British Postal 
Guide,—li is allowable :— 

1. To send Manuscript Articles, for Periodicals, by Book Post. 

2. It is legal to send by Book Post, a Manuscript Book or Pam¬ 
phlet, to any person to review and correct. 

3. It is legal to return by Book Post, any Articles or Books with 
the alterations or corrections which have been suggested, written on them. 

4. It is legal to write on Printed Books and Pamphlets,—which 
are soot as Book-packets,—the name of the Sender and of the Person to 
whom they are sent; and to add a complimentary address. 

5. It is legal to write on Photographs sent by Book Post, the 
name of the Person to whom each one is sent, and the name of the Bender. 

6. It is legal to mark any Article or Advertisement in a news¬ 
paper, to call the attention of the person to whom it is sent, to that 
particular Article or Notice. 

7. It is legal to send Diaries, which are for publication, or to a 
learned Society, as a Book-packet; but a Private Diary for one’s family 
is chargeahlo with letter postage. 

8. The writing of any message on a Nowspajwr or Book-packet; 
such as “ I am quite well“Let me hear from you;”—“ Send this 
to my aunt—subjects the whole Packet to Letter postage. 

b. As each separate Newspaper is chargeable with postage, where 
several are in one packet, they should be folded so that it can be 
easily soon how many there are in the packet. 

These regulations are very favorable. The Book Post is a groat 
accommodation and convenience to the community. It is especially a 
convenience to us missionaries in our work here, and in our correspon¬ 
dence with homo. 

It has come to the writer’s knowledge, that complaints are made 
by the Post Office authorities in China, that the Regulations and Rules 


* Each edition consists of 2000 copies, nearly all circulated in China. 
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for Book Post are disregarded by some of those who use the Post Office 
as the means of sending Book-packets. It appears to me that all 
missionaries should be careful in this matter, as in all other just re¬ 
quirements, “ to render to Cmsar the things that are Caesar’s,” and 
thus prevent anything being justly said, which might bo prejudicial to 
their good name- 

A Correspondent. 


iligisiflMtU feta. 


§mib. 

DEATH. 

At Cliryston, England, on July 11th, 
Mary, the wife of Rev. F. Galpin of 
Ningpo. 

Kalcan.— The Rev. T. W. Thompson of 
the American Board Mission, who has 
been occupied for the last seven years 
in the north of China, resident chiefly 
at Kalgan on the Great Wall, left in 
the early part of August, for the Unit¬ 
ed States, via Shaughae where he 
embarked in the Ncvcula on the 14th, 
for San Francisco. 

* 

* * 

Tlngcuow. —Tim presbytery of 
Shantung of the American Presby¬ 
terian Mission met in Tungchow 
on July lOib, 1875. There were 
present four foreign missionaries, 
two native pastors, and eight elders 
from as many native churches. The 
reports shewed, that during the year 
seventy one persons had been received 
into the church, and twelve had been 
excluded; and that the whole number 
in the nine churches under the care 
of the presbytery is five hundred and 
nineteen. One candidate for the 
ministry was received, making five in 
all now under their care. 

* * 

* 

SHANGriAE.—Mr. E. Fishc of the China 
Inland Mission, left with Mrs. I'ishe 
and family, for England, in the Ava, 
on July 4th. 


We understand the committee charged 
with the work of collecting and compil¬ 
ing statistics, die., for the centennial 
exhibition have made considerable 
progress; and are gratified by the 
general interest shewn by the mis¬ 
sionary body throughout China, and 
the evident desire to place facilities in 
the way of those who have undertaken 
the burden of the work in behalf of 
their brethren at other ports. The 
committee ore aware that the trouble of 
preparing these statistics for individual 
missions and missionaries must be far 
from insignificant; and they wish there¬ 
fore to express their appreciation of 
the care and pains which have been 
taken by so many brethren. We are 
requested to intimate that the time for 
sending in the collection to the Chinese 
commissioners is now drawing near, 
and as some missions have not yet 
forwarded their reports, the committee 
beg to call their attention to the fact; as, 
not only is it very much against their 
wish that any mission should be imper¬ 
fectly or unfairly represented; but 
they would remind their friends that 
such lacunre tend greatly to detract 
from the value of the complete report. 
Whilst therefore the committee cheer¬ 
fully undertake the work allotted to 
them, they hope that any of the packets 
not yet sent in may he forwarded with¬ 
out delay. 

0 • 

It 

Hankow.—W e are thankful to be 
permitted to give the following extract 
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from a private letter from tbe Rev. G. 
John; and feel assured most of onr 
readers will rejoice with us in the 
remarkable sign3 of vitality spoken of 
in the nativ e church :—“ Wc are having 
wonderful meetings these days. Talk 
about the apathy of the Chinese. Why 
here are Chinese sobbing all over the 
chapel whilst confessing their sins, and 
praying for (he outpouring of God’s 
Spirit upon themselves individually,— 
upon the church,—upon their families, 

their friends, &c. Mis.-says that 

she never expected to see snch a sight 
among the Chinese; and Mr.—— of 
the Inland Mission says that ho never 
saw such a sight in his life. I never 
did in China ; and it was on Saturday 
last I was enabled to believe for the 
first time in my life, that such a baptism 
was possible.” 

«V * 

JAPAN. Tokio. — The Rev. H. 
Faulds. M. D. of the United Presby¬ 
terian Mission has just opened a 
commodious and well-arranged hos¬ 
pital for the Japanese, in Ts’kidji, 
the foreign concession at the capital. 
“ The church recently erected at Oda- 
waracho, Ts’kidji, Tokio, by native 
Christians, was opened for public wor¬ 
ship on the 19th nit.. Several Protestant 
Missionaries of Yokohama and Tokio, 
and one or two Japanese took part in 
the sendees, which were attended by 
about 500 persons native and foreign.” 
{North-Ctrin'i Daily New, July 5.) 
Yokohama. —“ The Japan Daily Her¬ 
ald says:—-‘‘The new American Mission 
Church at the rear of the British Con¬ 
sulate was opened on the afternoon of 
the 10th July, at two o’clock, with a 
special service in Japanese, by the 
Rev. Dr. Verbeck, assisted by several 
missionaries and Japanese converts. 
Tho church, a neat structure, with 
stained glass windows, was well attend¬ 
ed by Japanese, of whom over a hun¬ 
dred were present. From thirty to 
forty foreign ladies and gentlemen 
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witnessed tho ceremony.” (The Shang¬ 
hai Courier, 27th July.) 

The following gentlemen have been 
engaged as a committee for some time 
translating the Scriptures into the Ja¬ 
panese language — Rev. S. R. Brown, 
D. D., of the American Reformed 
Church Mission, J. C- Hepburn, M. 
D., LL. D. of the American Presby¬ 
terian. Mission, Rev.. D. C. Greene of 
the American Board Mission, Rev- R. 
S. MoClay, D. D. of the American 
Episcopal Mission, and Rev. Nathan 
Brown, D D. of the American Baptist 
Mission. They have just issued 
the Gospel of Luke, a handsome 
l'2mo. volume, on good Japanese 
paper. The character is the cursive 
hand known as tbe Idndama ,—mostly 
read by the common people,—with oc¬ 
casional Chinese characters introduced 
into the text to avoid ambiguity. The 
page forms a beautiful specimen of 
xylography, and we hear the transla¬ 
tion generally well 6poken of. The 
cost price is 21 cents. The translation 
of the Epistle to the Romans is just 
finished, and other portions are in a 
forward slate. The three gospels of 
Matthew, Mark and John were publish¬ 
ed by a former committee before the 
present was formed. These parts will 
be revised when the remainder of tho 
New Testament is completed, to secure 
a uniformity throughout. It is expected 
that tbo whole will be finished within 
two years. 

m U 
* 

Nagasaki. —-The Rev. H. Maundrell 
and family of the Chnrch Missionary 
Society, recently from Madagascar, ar¬ 
rived from England at Shanghae, in the 
Venetia, on June 23rd, and reached 
this port about the end of the month, 
to occupy the station lately vacated 

temporarily by the Rev. H. Burnside. 

-* * 

* 

BURMAH. Rangoon. —By a letter 
from the Rev. J. W. Stevenson, publish¬ 
ed in the first No. of Chinas Millions 
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wo learn that he reached Ibis port on 
May 14tb. His first impression waB 
verging on disappointment at the aspect 
of affairs. He had an interview with 
Mr. Thompson, the locum icnens for the 
Hon. Ashley Eden, as Chief Com¬ 
missioner for British Burmah, and 
received much valuable information 
from that gentleman. He says :— “ Mi 1 . 
Thompson recommended us to call 
upon Prince Hassan, the son of the late 
Panthay king of Tun-nan, who is liv¬ 
ing now in Rangoon. I did so ; and 
I had a long and most interesting con¬ 
versation with him in the Mandarin 
dialect, which lie spoke well ; we had 
not the least difficulty in understand¬ 
ing each other. He is a native of 
Ta-li foo. I wanted to know if I could 
get a Yun-nan teacher here, but he 
said he thought I should be able to get 
one at Mandalay, though not at Ran- 

« • » 
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goon. He bad been in England, and 
came from Yun-nan by the Thicn-uec 
and Mandalay route.’’ 

*,* 

UNITED STATES.—Six Chinamen 
were ordained as Deacons at the Maine 
[Methodist]Conference in Calais, lately.’ 
{Northern Christian Advocate. May 27.) 

* ■» 

ENGLAND. London. —“ At a vale¬ 
dictory dismissal in the Missionary 
College at Islington, the Church Mis¬ 
sionary Society took leave of the Rev. 
J. Bates and the Rev. R. Palmer, who 
are shortly returning to their work in 
China ; and also of the following addi¬ 
tions to the missionary staff;—The 
Rev. J. C. Hoare and the Rev. W. S. 
Brereton; and Mr. G. Lanning, who 
takes charge of the Mission School at 
Shanghai.” 


Ijtotueu ftmut HttMitiitkits. 

Collection of Chinese Proverbs translated and arranged by 
William Scarborough, Wesleyan Missionary, Hankow. 'With an Introduc¬ 
tion, Notes, and Copious ludox. Siiaughai: American Presbyterian Mis¬ 
sion Press. London; Triibuer and Co., 57 and 59 Ludsato Hill. 1»75. 


A vast amount of attention has been 
concentrated on the subject of proverbs 
by studious men and archaeologists; 
and especially in recent times an im¬ 
petus has been given to researches in 
this direction. As a representative ex¬ 
pression, a proverb is a perfect multum- 
iri-parvo depository of concentrated 
wisdom, of inestimable value in tracing 
the mental history of a people, and 
frequently shedding a light also on the 
material and physical conditions of the 
past. Every country and every pro¬ 
vince has its proverbs'; some of which 
are confined in their use within narrow 
local limitB; while a considerable num¬ 
ber are found to be substantially com¬ 
mon to many, if not to all nations. A 
careful and comprehensive compari¬ 
son from every quarter, will probably 


reveal a host of identities little suspect¬ 
ed, the philosophy of which we leave 
to students of mental phenomena. To 
such students, works like that now 
before us must prove specially accep¬ 
table. A less careful and conscien¬ 
tious collector than Mr. Scarborough 
might indeed have furnished us with a 
chaotic mass of popular sayings, old 
saws and bon-mots; but it does not 
require a lengthy examination of this 
volume to see the amount of judicious 
discrimination the author has brought 
to bear on the classification and ar¬ 
rangement of the two thousand seven 
hundred and twenty proverbs it con¬ 
tains, divided as they arc into twenty 
sections, and more than four times that 
number of chapters. This wc believe, 
is a new feature in such collections, and 
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will greatly facilitate reference. A 
thesaurus of Chinese proverbs will 
necessarily arrest the attention of a 
much wider class than those who are 
occupied with Simc studies. But it is 
their bearing upon missionary work 
with which we are specially interested. 
In an excellent preliminary essay, 
while detailing the uses to which 
proverbs may be put by various classes 
of the community, Mr. Scarborough 
remarks:— 

“But it is to the Missionary that the value 
of an os tensive acquaintance with Chinese 
proverbs is of the highest importance. Personal 
experience, as well as the repeated testimony 
of others, makes us hold to assert that even ft 


limited knowledge of Chinese proverbs is to 
him of daily and inestimable value. A proverb 
will often serve to rouse the flagging atten¬ 
tion of ft congregation, or to arrest it at tho 
commencement of a discomsi. A proverb will 
often serve to produce a smile of good nature 
in an apparently ill-tempered audience, and 
so to call forth n kindly feeling which did not 
eeem before to exist And very often a 
proverb aptly quoted will serve to convey n 
truth in the most terso and striking manner, 
so obviating the necessity for detailed and 
lengthy argument, whilst they fix at a stroke 
the idea you are wishing to convey." 

Every missionary will readily en¬ 
dorse the above remarks, and should 
feel grateful to the author for the 
amount of material here placed at bis 
service. 


The Relation of Christianity to Hinduism : being a reprint of a paper on 
foreign missions, especially in relation to the oriental systems of religion; 
read at the Church congress held at Brighton in October, 1874. "With an 
appendix. By Rev. Dr. Caldwell, Missionary, S. P. G-, TinneveUy, India, 
Honorary Member of the Royal Asiatic Society, Fellow of tho Madras 
University. London: Printed for the Society for tho Propagation of the 
Gospel iu Foreign parts. 19 Delaliay Street, Westminster, S. W. 1874. 


Tuia discourse was called forth by an 
address delivered by Max Muller at the 
Oriental Congress in London, in which 
he advocated Christian Missions to 
heathen lands,—of a special character. 
A chief aim of the Oxford professor is 
to furnish material for the science of 
comparative religion. Dr. Caldwell, 
joining issue with him as to details, con¬ 
centrates his argument on Hiuduism, 
though as be says many of his state¬ 
ments will apply equally well, mutatis 
mutandis, to Buddhism. In a rapid 
outline of the character of Hinduism, 
he recognizes three elements,—the hu¬ 
man, the divine, and the diabolical; and 
judging it by its fruits he says it is the 
source of many of the worst evils the 
country endures, and the chief obstacle 
to its enlightenment and moral progress. 
He remarks:— “ I have no objection 

whatever to the application of the com¬ 
parative method to the study of 
religion. On the contrary, if only the 
comparison be fairly made, I am con¬ 


vinced that whatever religion may 
suffer, Christianity will not suffer, but 
will gain. What I think open to objec¬ 
tion is a comparison which attempts to 
prove the absence of essential diffe¬ 
rences-” We thoroughly agree with 
Dr. Caldwell in his estimate of the 
merits of the two systems; but we think 
bis argument rather beside the mark as 
a reply to Max Muller. We believe the 
professor has erred in allotting to the 
study of comparative religion, too pro- 
miment a place in the missionary sphere; 
—and let it be ever borne in mind that 
Christian doctrine as a system of dogma, 
is by no meaus to be confounded with 
Christianity (L e. Christ) as a living 
principle permeating the whole being of 
Us subjects, and elevating the life to a 
higher spiritual atmosphere. But we 
no more object to the study of com¬ 
parative religion than we do to that of 
comparative grammar; and however 
high Max Muller may stand as a master 
of that science, it is an essential of true 
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science that we accept no man’s dicta. 
The discovery of affinities does not imply 
the denial of differentia and contrast; 
we have no right to assume that the 


comparison will not be fairly made ; and 
we feel assured that Christianity will 
lose nothing by the freest and fullest 
investigation of its every phage. 


1. Rcvicio of Colportage in India during 1873; with suggestions for its improve¬ 

ment. By John Murdoch, LL. D. [Indian agent of the Christian Ver¬ 
nacular Education Society.] Madras: C. Foster and Co., Foster Press. 
23 Rund&ll’s Rond, Yepery. 1874. 

2. Biblo Colportage. A letter to the British and Foreign Bible Socioty, by 

John Murdoch, LL. D. [Indian agent of tho Christian Vernacular Educa¬ 
tion Society.] Madias: C. Foster and Co., Foster Prose, 23, Ruudall’s 
Road, Vopery. 1874. 


“ During the recent famine in Bengal, 
the great difficulty was, not to obtain 
supplies of grain, but to secure its pro¬ 
per distribution. It-is the same with 
Christian books. They may be printed 
by tie million if funds are available, 
but they merely become a prey to in¬ 
sects unless they are circulated.’’ 

To the inexperienced, colportage may 
geem an exceedingly simple question, 
especially where the operator is not 
straitened by want of the necessary 
funds. Let those who have had most 
to do with the details of such work 
answer the question, and their verdict 
will probably be Lbat there ig no de¬ 
partment of mission work where judici¬ 
ous core and vigilance are more needed. 
In the two tracts before us we have a 
careful analysis of the work throughout 
India for a few years past; together 
with the valuable suggestions of Dr. 
Murdoch, who seems to have left no 
stone unturned in collecting every kind 
of available information on the subject. 
The greater part of the two brochures 
treats of Bible colportage, only 9 pages 
out of 51 being devoted to Tract and 
general work ; and we need scarcely 
remark, that what is said regarding 
India, is for the greater part equally 
applicable to China. In the early years 
of missionary operation, it was consi¬ 
dered an achievement of no slight im¬ 
portance to have been able to effect a 
gratuitous distribution of Christian 
books; and we are far from implying that 
much good has not resulted from such 
distribution. Past experience however 


has taught us a better way, and it is 
now almost universally admitted, that 
the right method of circulation is by 
gale. Dr. Murdoch is very strong on 
this head, and bis utterances are much 
to the point. Not only does his ad¬ 
vocacy of sales apply to the circulation 
of the Scriptures among the heathen ; 
but we think he makes a strong case 
in reference to selling also to converts. 
Speaking of the past he sayB: — 
a Wheu a Native Clirislian wished a 
Bible, he applied to the Missionary and 
got one for nothing. ‘Lightly come, 
lightly go.’ White ants might de&troy 
it; the children might tear it. This 
did not involve any pecuniary loss; tho 
volume could easily be replaced. 
Native Christians on going from one 
station to another, left their Bibles 
behind them, as they could get new 
ones on their arrival. When, however, a 
Bible had to be purchased, it was a 
different matter. It was property to 
be cared for.” The experience of 
Societies and Branch Societies in India 
in past years, brought together in these 
traclB is very instructive. We find a 
gradually improviug state of things in 
regaid to colportage. There is an 
increased amount of circulation, and 
increased proceeds from the sales, while 
tho proportionate expense is very much 
reduced. Wo cannot but thank Dr. 
Murdoch for the valuable hints he has 
thus laid before those who are or who 
ought to be occupied with Christian 
colportage. 
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Annual Report of the Presbyterian Mission Press, at Shanghai, for fclio year 
ending December 31, 1S74. 


We rejoice to Icam from this report 
that “ the year just closed has been a 
quiet but prosperous one,’’for the press; 
seeing the operations arc carried on 
entirely in the missionary interest. As 
our existence as a journal is to a great 
extent bound up in the prosperity of 
the establishment, it behoves us to say 
a word in its favour; but selfish interests 
apart, we think every friend to the 
Christian cause and to the spread of 
light and truth, must look with a feel¬ 
ing of pleasure on the statistics of 
Christian literature printed during the 
year. Three pages of five and 6ix figure 
columns and several items of seven 


figures representing a total of 
43,618,431 pages tnrncd out of hand 
from one printing office, surely implies 
no mean amount of activity in some 
departments of mission work. We 
would remind the public that it is to 
missionary enterprise that we are in¬ 
debted for Chinese movable type, and 
for the solution of the problem as to its 
general applicability to press printing; 
and we have reason to congratulate tho 
zealous superintendent of this establish¬ 
ment oa the success that has attended 
his labours. May he long have reason 
to rejoice over ike benefits he is thus 
conferring on the cause. 


1. Report of the Medical Missionary B.ospital at Swatow, in connection with 

the English Presbyterian Missionary Society under the care of William 
Gauld, A. MM, D. for 1874. Hongkong; Printed by De Souza and Co. 
1875. 

2. Fourth Report of the Foochow Medical Missionary Hospital in connection 

with the A. B. C. F. M. Mission under the care of Dauphin W. Osaood 
M. D. July 1st 1875. Foochow Printing Press. 


No less gratifying than that of the 
previous year, is the Report of Dr. 
Gauld’s labours now before us. Active 
effort is followed by growing con¬ 
fidence. The total number of in-patients 
for the year has been 901, and the 
out-patients a little over a thousand. 
In the classified list of cases under 
treatment, the highest number, amount¬ 
ing to 423, is under the category of 
Skin diseases. Leprous patients have 
increased by nearly a half, and the 
disease has been treated with l< Chaul 
Moogra,” a famous Indian remedy, 
giving better results than any other 
medicine that has been tried. “Gurjul” 
or “ tree ’’ oil, also from India, has 
lately beeD used daily with encourag¬ 
ing effect- In the early part of the 
year Measles and Smallpox were 
prevalent; and in September and 
October Cholera became epidemic. 
Cases of Malarious feect' havo been 
frequent. The Dr. recommends the 


cultivation of the Cinchona in China, 
and suggests the slopes of the moun¬ 
tains stretching from behind the Can¬ 
ton province northwards to the latitude 
of Ningpo, as affording suitable local¬ 
ities for the purpose. In reference to 
religious services Dr. Gauld says:— 

“Morning and evening daily through¬ 
out the year, tho patients meet for worship, 
mid on those occasions the Scriptures ore 
read and explained to them. On no previous 
year have the meetings been so numerously 
atteuded, and tho interest shown in the saving 
truths of the Gospel has been on the whole 

encouraging.As might be expected, the 

effect on the many who attend the hospital 
meetings varies greatly. Some are apparently 
unaffected by what they hear, and return in 
that state; others are interested enough to 
make them willing to become Cliristiaus were 
no trials, seci.il or other, attached to the 
abandonment of their idolatrous customs; whilo 
a few, through the Spirit of graco given them, 
are so convinced of the truth of the Gospel 
and of their need of its salvation, that thoy 
gladly receive it at all risks, and become true 
Christians. During tho year a few of tho last 
class, os we hope, have been received into 
tho Church by baptism, and for them wo are 
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thankful as the most precious fruits of the 
year; while grateful also for being enabled to 
do good to iho bodies of many, by the blessing 
of Him iti whose hand are both the souls and 
bodies of men.” 

We observe that 1000 copies of 
n Report in Chinese have also been 
printed, but bavo not seen it. The 
subscriptions for the year amount 
to $425. An appeal is made for 
old linen or cotton for dressing 
wounds; also for woollen clothing, 
carpets and blankets, to be used as 
coverings for the poor and needy. 

Dr. Osgood again tells of a busy 
year of uninterrupted work ; with an 
increase in the number of patients, the 
total amounting to 8253. Like Dr. 
Gauld’s report, in bis list of diseases. 
Skin diseases far outnumber any 
other ailment. We notice among the 
cases,—U Dog bites and 3 Man bites- 
Hydrophobia is occasionally met with 
in Foochow. There are also cases of 
rat bites and serpent biles. Of tbe 
latter some aro fatal. Dr. Osgood 
repudiates tho notion that little or no 
evil results from bandaging the feet• for 
he says,— 11 year by year we have had 
cases of ulcers resulting from arrested 
circulation. ” Comparing the practice 
however with that of wearing corsets 
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and using the Grecian bend, his ver¬ 
dict is not in favour of ladies in the 
west. Besides the work carried on at 
the hospital in Foochow, six villages 
and cities have been visited and se¬ 
veral hundreds of patients there treated. 
“The religious aspect of the work is 
much the same as last year. We 
have reason to believe that several of 
our patients have not only received 
healing for the body, but have 
learned to look to Christ for spiritual 
health. Three have been baptized 
and received into the Church during 
the last year, Many more have re¬ 
turned to their homes with their faith 
in idolatry destroyed, and with friendly 
feelings towards Christianity. While 
a few return as they came without any 
care or thought for the future. The 
patients are furnished with religious 
books and are invited to attend church, 
but in no instance arc Owj compelled to 
do so. A large number of the patients 
hear of the hospital at the chapels, of 
which there are nearly a hundred in 
connexion with the various Missions- ” 
We are glad to see the handsome sum 
of $ 1177, has been subscribed during 
the year for this excellent institution. 


China's Millions, ami our work among them. Edited by J. Hudson Taylor. 
Published by Morgan and Scott, 12, Paternoster Buildings, E. C. London. 


We have received the first number 
of a new monthly magazine with tbe 
above title. Its aim, as stated in a 
leading article, is to make known 
China to the people of England. It 
is the organ of the China Inland Mis¬ 
sion, of which Mr. Taylor the editor is 


director. A supplement contains a list 
of the fifty-two stations of the Society 
in China. It is published at the ex¬ 
ceedingly moderate price of one penny 
per number, and we wish all success 
to tbe enterprise. 


1. Le Charlatanisms Litteraire devoile on la verite sur quclques professcn rs dc 
langues Hr anger es a Paris. Dedieo a MM. les Professeurs dn College do 
France. Versailles: Imprimerie G. Beaugwuid et Dax, 9, Rue du Fotager. 
1374. 
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2. Exanten des Fails Mensongers contenus dans un libelle public sous Is faux 
nom de Leon Bsrtin. Avec le jugernentdu tribunal correotionnel de- Y et 
sailles du, 30 septembre 1874. Confirme par des Arrets de la Cour de Pans 
des 16 decembre 1874 et 29 janvier suivant. Note adressee A MM.les- 
Professeurs du College de France. Saint Germain, Imprimerie Eugene 
Heutte et Cio 80, Rue de Paris, 80. 1875. 


The fact is indisputable, that France 
has produced a number of the greatest 
orientalists of the present century; and 
Paris has been distinguished for the 
gatherings of illustrious men within 
its walls; and if at times mere pre- 
lenders have shone with a lustre not 
their own, it is to be observed that 
none have been so severe upon them as 
their own compatriots and competitors. 
We could wish that such strictures 
were confined to the sphere we have 
indicated. The first pamphlet at the 
head of this article is an example of 
the contrary, being a bitter philippic 
against the incumbents of certain 
Asiatic chairs in Paris. Scarcely has 
the grave closed over the ashes of one 
of the most eminent sinologues of 
Europe, when we find this attempt to 
wrest from his memory the laurels 
which a long life of persevering and 
conscientious study had secured for 
him. Those who knew Professor 
Julian could not be ignorant of bisself- 
appreciation ; but it was an innocent 
Jhibkssc, which he could well afford to 
dispense with, and we may be par¬ 
doned if we take tins opportunity of 


vindicating his character as a Chinese 
scholar, now that he can no longer 
wield the pen in self-defence. Leon 
Berlin, the ostensible author of the 
pamphlet is a name unknown to fame, 
and might have escaped notoriety, had 
the writer confined his assaults to the 
defunct- Unfortunately for him, one 
of his victims less quiescent,—the Mar¬ 
quis d'Hervey de Saint-Denys,—has 
taken the pains to search out the 
author,—has sued him for libel in the 
judicial tribunal at Versailles, and the 
sequel reveals the Abbe Paul Perny, 
RL A. author of the Dictionnaire 
Fran^ais-Latin-Chinais as the writer, 
condemned to two months imprison¬ 
ment, a fine of 500 francs and the ex¬ 
penses of trial; the judgment of the 
court to be inserted in one of tbe news¬ 
papers of Seinc-ct-Oise, and in six of 
the Paris papers to be named by 
complainant, the whole at the expense 
of the libeller, and all iLe copies of 
the pamphlet to be destroyed. Beau- 
grand and Dax the printers were 
further fined 200 francs. This strange 
denouement is detailed in the second 
pamphlet, by Hervcy de Saint-Denys ■ 


ifK pfi Hwa yau Ite. “ The First Reader." By Rev. J. M. W. Farnham. 


This is the title of a native tract 
intended to teach children by pictures 
the names of common things. Mr. 
Farnham has wisely appropriated tile 
title to a little work he has just publish¬ 
ed with the same object. In 81 
leaves it contains more than a hundred 
cuts of objects in domestic life, speci¬ 
mens of natural history, &c. Each cut 
lias'a very brief description, in bold 
clear type. Tiie plants and animals, 
by western artists, are immeasurably in 
advance of the native cuts, but we 


almost wish the author had had engrav¬ 
ings made of the inanimate objects lrom 
specimens on the spot. The book how¬ 
ever will doubtless answer the object the 
author has in view. We cannot but 
admire Mr. Farnham's zeal, shewn by 
the fact that he has issued two editions 
of the book simultaneously; the second 
edition, in addition to the same text 
differently arranged, containing a 
translation of the same into tbe Shang- 
hae dialect for the special benefit ol 
Shnnghae children. 
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time, preserved in the ^ ^ Yung k ta ticn, the gigantic cyclo¬ 
paedia completed in 1407, containing nearly 23,000 books (see Wylie’s 
Notes on Chinese Literature , p. 149): The Ji hia quotes the || Kin 
pkn (List of the palaces of the Yuan), and the % ^ =fs HI Yuan hang 
ski chi; but states, that the most detailed description of the Mongol 
palaces are found in the ^ Chao him la and the fg Ch'm 
heng In. Tire latter work, as I have stated, was published towards the end 
of the Mongol dynasty. The author of this work, who lived in Che-kiang , 
speaks it seems not as an eye-witness; but had drawn his information, as 
he says, from a Mongol governor in Chc-kiang, who had been governor 
in the capital in former times. Another ancient description of the Mon¬ 
gol palaces exists under the name of #C 1*? Kit hung i hi, com¬ 
piled during the reign of the first Ming emperor (sec Wylie, N. on C. L. 
p. 48). The Ji hia quotes also the M Tit tu hung ticn k'ao 

published in the time of the Ming. 

The description of the imperial palaces at different times, as found 
in the Ji hia, leave no doubt that the palace of the Mongols as well as 
of the Ming occupied about the same space as the palace of the present 
dynasty now occupies. This has already been presumed by Col. Yule 
(see his M. Polo vol. i, p. 331). Even some of the names of the gates in 
the palace enclosure of the Mongol khans have been preserved in the 
gate-names of the modem prohibited city (see further on). 

Before entering into details, I may be allowed to give explanations 
of some terms occurring in the Chinese descriptions of the palaces. 

The palace buildings occupied by the emperor bear the general 
name Ta-nei (Great interior). ^ Rung is a general term com¬ 

prising a number of palace buildings and their appurtenances. The 
single buildings are differently termed according to their construction and 
destination. Tien is a first-rank palace building, generally a throne- 
hall and always of one story, [f] Ko is a second-rank palace building, 
often of two stories. ^ Rang is a hall; Ting, a pavilion; ^ Lou, a 
large storied tower. A good drawing of a ion is found in Yule’s M. Polo, 
vol. i, p. 335. According to these categories the palace buildings of the 
Mongols are enumerated in the Kin pien (Ji hia, chap, xxx, fol. 1,2). 
The same work states, that there were three ^ hung in the Mongol 
capital; oiie of them east of the lake, occupied by the emperor; two west 
of the lake and occupied as other Chinese authors state, by Coubilai 
khan’s son and by some of the empresses. 

M. Polo states (1. c. vol. i, pp. 324,325):—“[The great palace of the 
Kaan] is enclosed all round by a great wall forming a square, each side 
of which is a mile (2.77 Chin, li 2i ) in length ; that is to say, the whole 

26. According to (he old Venice measures (Yulo’s M. Polo, vo!. ji, p. 472), one mile= 5000 
feet. Thus M. Polo’s mile could be approximately estimnted=2.77 Chinese li. 
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compass thereof is four miles (about 11 U) .Inside of this wall 

there is a second, enclosing a space that is somewhat greater in length 
than in breadth.. .In the middle of the second enclosure is the Lord’s 
Great Palace.” 

There are however some discrepancies in the different texts of 
Marco Polo, as to the number and the circuit of the palace enclosures 
(1. c. vol. i, p. 328, note 4). Ramusio’s version “ makes the inner enclo¬ 
sure a mile (2.77 li) square; outside of this it puts another of six miles 
(16.6 li) square, and at a mile interval, a tim’d of eight miles (22 li) 
square.” Pauthier’s text regarding this question is unintelligible. 

Before giving the detailed description of the Mongol palace accord¬ 
ing to the Chinese authors, I may first observe, that in the ancient 
Chinese works three concentric enclosures are mentioned in connection 
with the palace. The innermost enclosed the ^ Ta-nei, the middle 
enclosure, called ^ fyfc Knng-ch'eug or JTmng-ch'eng, answering 
to the wall surrounding the present prohibited city, and w r as about 6 li in 
circuit. Besides this there was an outer wall (a rampart apparently) 20 li 
in circuit, answering to the wall of the present imperial city (which now 
has 18 li in circuit). 

In the great biography of the first Ming emperor (T'ai tstiski hi ;— 
sec Ji hia, chap, xxxviii, fol. 11), it is stated, that the j| JTiumg- 
ch'eng- 6 of the Yuan was measured by imperial order, and found to be 
12,600 ckH (or Chin, feet), or 7 li in circuit. The Ch'uc heng hi, as wc 
shall see further on, makes the wall of the Mongol palace=10,950 eh'i, 
or 6 li in circuit. 

The author of the Ch'uc heng In devotes two long articles to the 
description of the palace of the Mongols and the adjacent palace grounds. 
One is entitled ^ MM Jx. Kung hue chi fu, “ Topography of the palace ” 
(chap. xxi). The other is found in the first chapter under the title 
■$£ ^ jjj Wan sui shan, and describes a hill situated to the north-west 
of the palace. I shall give the translation of the greater part of these 
accounts, to enable the reader to compare them with M. Polo’s state¬ 
ments. The Ku h ung i hi gives also a detailed description of the palace 
and the pleasure-grounds (Ji hia, chap, xxxii, fol. 24-31), which is 
generally in accordance with the Ch'uc heng lit. 

After having given the figures for the circuit of the Mongol capital, 

26. I must observe. Hint the term Hiuaig-ch'eng, now applied to the imperial city, which is 
18 li in circuit, and the wall of which was first built under the Ming, must not bo con¬ 
founded with what the biography of the first Ming emperor calls Ilnamj-ch'eng; for this 
was the enclosure of the palace, answoring to tho present prohibited city. This results 
firoir. the Chinese statements regarding the circuit of tho Mongol lhiang-cNeng. At the 
present day the circuit of the prohibited city is estimated by the Chineses 11,320 r/t'i=6.3 

}i. I may further observe that ^ eh*eng in Chinese means dig as well as wall. 
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and the names of the eleven gates, as above stated, the Ch'uc keng la 
continues as follows:— 

“ The imperial palace p*j) has to the south in its neighborhood 
the Li-chcurj gate. 27 The principal halls of the palace are the **IJR 
Ta-ming tm and the )§ [gj Ten-chUm ko. 

“ The wall surrounding the palace (g 2S is 9 li 30 pu in cir¬ 
cuit. It measures from east to west 480 pu, and from north to south 615 
pu.- 1 It is constructed of bricks, and is 35 eh K i in height. 30 The construc¬ 
tion was begun in a. d. 1271, on the 17th of the 8th month, between 
three and five o’clock in the afternoon, and finished next year on the 
15th of the 3rd month. The wall is pierced by six gates (f^ men) of 
which three are on its southern face. 

“The ^ FI CUung-iien men is in the middle of the southern 
wall. This gate comprises twelve kien 31 and has five gateways. It 
measures 187 chH from east to west, 55 in depth, and 85 in height. To 
the left and right respectively of the gate, is a tower Ion). (I omit 
the particulars regarding these towers.) Near the southern face of tlic 
Ayall arc barracks for the life-guards. 32 

“ The gate cast of Chhmg-t'ien men is called JL $1 Sing-kang 
men. It comprises three kien and has one gateway. From east to 
west is 55 chH; depth, 45 ; height, 50. The gate west of Ch'ung-t'ien 
men is called Tjk p] Yun-tiung men, and the measures are the same 
as the Sing-hung men. 

“The gate in the eastern wall is called 7£ ptj Tnng-hva men; 
that in the western wall, fjj ^ p E j Si-ltua mcnP As to their measures, 
they are the same oil both ; seven kien, three gateways, etc. 

“ The gate on the northern face of the wall is called JGpL jfjg pj llou- 
tsai men ; five kien, one gateway, etc. 

“ In each of the four corners of the Kung-ch'cng, there is a tower 
(lou). The roofs have glazccl tiles. 

27. This Rate was in the middle of the southern wall of the Mongol capital;—sec alw>vc. 

28. Kashid-eddin states (/j’O/isson, 1. e. tom. it, p. (534). that Coubilni built in the middle of 
the capital, a vast palace, which was called Carschi. Klaproth explains {Nouveau Journal 

Asiatique, tom. xi), that curscJii in Mongol is the same as lien (hall) in Chinese. Hut l:o 
is wrong. Now at least, cars hi in Mongol means an enclosure; and in this case seems 

to answer to the Chinese !§* Knng-eh'eiuj. 

20. This makes 1290 ;ju for the chant; nnd ns the measures in the C Vue keng hi are not 
estimated ir. common li, lut in li of 240 jut (coinp. note 13), 1290/«<=9 li 30 pu. 

30. M. Polo says the wall surrounding the palace is 11 very thick, and a good ten paces in 
height, white-washed and loop-hoied all round.” 

31. Pu] kien properly means a division of a room made by the framework, but it may be 
taken ns a unit for measuring roams. However, the extent of the kien varies according 
to the elevation of the building. 

82. M. Polo states (1. c. vot. i, p. 325): “Towards the south [of the palace] thero is a vacant 
space which the Barons and the soldiers arc constantly traversing.” 

83. The names Tuny-inn men and Si-liua. men have boon preserved in the names of the east¬ 
ern and western gates of the prescut prohibited city. These gates have tliree gateways, 
as in the Mongol time. 
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“ Opposite the Ch'mg-fien men , there is a marble bridge .with 
twining dragons sculptured on it. It has three arches and three pas¬ 
sages, the middle one being especially appropriated to the emperor. i4 

“ South of the gate Sing-hung men ( i. e. outside the Kung-ch'eng) 
there is a pavilion, where the emperor sometimes takes breakfast ({$! 
H 2^). Bast of this pavilion is the hall ^ ICung-ch'en t ( ang, in 
which the officers (going to the court) use to assemble. To the east of 
the tower, which is in the south-eastern corner of the Kung-ch'eng, and 
a little to the north is the storehouse for raw productions jfjj. Jjfe), 
and to the east of the storehouse is the yard for fuel jj£). Between 
the two walls 35 in the north-eastern comer is a paddock for sheep (*£ 
HJ). At the south-western comer, outside the pj Nan-lmng men Sc 
is the residence of the •gj Liu-skou-sze , w To the south of the 
gate Si-hit a men is the 5U ]f) (a storehouse for carts, sedan chairs, 
etc.); to the west of it is the Jjg % the place where the falcons are kept. 
To the north of the Hou-Uai gate is the imperial garden (f^ $£). 3S 

“ The outer rampart (£f> j^J ig) surrounding the palace ground 39 
has fifteen red gates f the inner garden (ft $[>), five red gates; the 
imperial garden, four red gates. These gardens are all between the two 
walls.” 41 

After having spoken of the Kung-ch'eng and its six gates, and 
having mentioned some imperial buildings and storehouses between the 

34. Tho position of this bridge is more explicitly given in the Ku hung i fo (Ji hia , chnp. 
xxvix, fol. 24). There it is stated: “To the north of the Licheng gate (answering the 

present Ts'ien men) is the gallery Jfj* 'J's'icn-p,t tang (a gallery of this 

name bordering ou both sides the approach to the palace still exists. See the map, and 
comp. Ji Ida , chap, ix, fol. 3.) At a distance of about 700 pu (from the Li-rMng gate) 

ti e gate M I PI Ling-sing men had been erected ; and here passes a rampart 
j}i| siaa ts’iang), which is 20 li in circuit, and bears the popular name f'j j*f M 

m Hmtg mcn l an ,,ln ts'iang. 20 pu inside (i. e. to tlie north of the rampart) is a river. 
A marble bridge with three passages spans it. The Ch'ung-l’ien mcn is 200 pu distant 

from this bridge. It seems to me, that the river here spoken of is the ^ Kin shut, 
which comes out from the lake. Now it passes south of the % ^ Vien-an men , 
where five marble bridges, called ^ Kin-shui /Jiao span it. See map ji. 

35. means between two walls. Perhaps the author intends between the Ivun<*-ch r eng 

and the outer wall spoken of in note 34. ° ® 

36. This gate was in the outor wall it seems. 

37. Liu-shou-ssc is a governor in the capital. When the emperor left, the Liu-shou-sse 
supplied his place. 

38. Where now the hill King sltan stands. 

39. By the outer rampart the Chinese author understands it seems, the rampart mentioned 
in note 35, which was 20 li in circuit. 

40. PI Sung men, “red gates.” This seems to be a. general term for small gates in tho 
ramparts surrounding pnrks, etc. The rampart now surrounding the park south of Pe¬ 
king, known under the name of (f ffe ^ Nan-fm-tze, has nine gates, and five of them 
are called red gates (a northern, southern, etc., red gate). 

41. M. Polo states (1. c. vol. i, p. 326): ‘ 1 Between tho two walls of the enclosure which I 
have described, there are fine Parks and beautiful trees, etc.” But ns lias been stated, 
some confusion has crept into the texts of U. P, as to the number and position nssigued to 
the enclosures. 
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Kuag-ch'eng and the outer wall, the author of the Ckhie keng lu proceeds 
to the description of the Ta-nei (imperial palace), situated inside the 
Kuug-ch'eng, and enumerates the gates leading to the Ta-nei or con¬ 
necting the palace yards. It seems that the inner enclosure surround¬ 
ing the palace was a gallery, through which the gates passed. In my 
translation of these accounts regarding the Mongol palace I have occa¬ 
sionally been obliged to omit some particulars, being unintelligible even 
for the Chinese. The Clique kcng lu continues as follows:— 

“ The gate Ta-ming men is situated towards the interior, 

with respect to the C)hmg-tHen men (i.e. north of it). It is the princi¬ 
pal (southern) gate leading to the Ta-ming tien (see below). It comprises 
seven kien and has three gateways. From east to west=120 chH; in 
depth, 44. It has double eaves. 42 

“ The gate to the east of Ta-ming men is called H ^ P! Ji-Uing 
men; that to the west, ^ ^ f3 Yuc-Itua men. Both are of one gate¬ 
way. 43 

“The ^ Ta-ming tien (Hall of great brightness) is the 
first of the halls in the palace. Here the emperor gives solemn audi¬ 
ences on occasion of the accession to the throne, at new year, and on 
his birthday. This building comprises eleven kien, measures 200 chH 
from east to west, 120 chH in depth, and 90 in height. The pillared 
verandah (££ j|j) comprises seven Men, is 240 chH long, 44 broad, and 
50 in height. (Besides this) the building has five Men of dwelling rooms 
Oil: and six kien of other rooms, -contiguous to the eastern and 

western ends of the hall.* 4 

“ To the north the Ta-ming tien is in connection with another 
building called |f fffj Eiang-ho (Fragrant hall. This seems to be a 

42. "Double eaves,” See tbe drawing of a gate of Peking in Yule’s M Polo 

vol. i, p. 335. ’ 

43. Tbe last-mentioned three gatos (the middle one with three gateways) seem to have been 
opposite the three gates in tbe southern wall of the Kung-oheng. M. Polo spoftka of five 
gates, which the palace wall had “ on its southern face, the middle one being the great 
gate which is never opened on any occasion except when the Great Kann himself goes 
forth or enters. Close on either side of this great gate is r smaller odo by which all 
other people pass ; and then towards each angle is another great gate, also open to peo¬ 
ple in general; so that on that side there are five gates in all. Inside of this wall tliero 

is a second,.(which) also hath five gates on the southern face, corresponding to 

those in the outer wall.In the middle of the second enclosure is the Lord’s Great 

Palace.” It seems Polo took the three gateways iu tbe middle gate for three gates and 
thus speaks of five gates instead of three iu the southern wall. 

44. The Tanning tien is without doubt what M, Polo calls “the Lord’s Great Palace,—the 
greatest Palace that ever was." He states, that it u hath no upper storyand indeed, 
as I explained above, the palace buildings which the Chiuese call tien, are always of one 
story. Polo speaks also of a “very fine pillared balustrade ” (tho cku fang of tbs Chinese 
author). M. Polo states that the basement of the great palace “ is raised some ten palms 
above the surrounding soiL” Wo fiud in the Kit hmg » lu (Ji hia, chap, xxxii, fol. 24) ; 

“The basement of the Ta-ming tien ( ft ^ M M )»» raised about 10 ch'i above the soil. ” 
There can also be no doubt, that tho Ta-ming tien stood at about the same place, where 

now the ft Jjj| T'ai-ho tien , (lie principal hall of the palace is situated. See 
maps n and nr. 
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general term for buildings adjoining halls.), and comprising three /den. 
It measures 140 c/di from east to west, 50 in depth, and 70 in height. It 
has been constructed of beautifully-wrought stones of different colours. 
The pillars are of a red colour and richly adorned with gold and tunning 
dragons. Thick carpets are spread out on the floor. There is a divan 
for the emperor ($0 covered with gold brocade, and adorned with 
precious stones. There are also scats for the empresses, the princes, 
the officers, and the k'ic-sie 45 At festive entertainments the 

seats are arranged to the right and left of the emperor, according to the 
ranks (jg jy). 45 

“ In the front there has been put up a clepsydra with a lantern 
(i® ill)- By means of machinery put in motion by water, at fixed 
times a little man comes forward exhibiting a tablet, which announces 
the hours. 47 

“ There is further a large jar made of wood and varnished** the in¬ 
side lined with silver (/fc f£ Ss %—)■ A dragon in golden clouds 
twines around the jar, which is 17 feet in height and holds more than 
50 piculs (ijj) of wine. There is also a jar of jade (3! 

After this the Chhic heny hi describes the musical instruments 
found in the hall. I omit the details; but I shall mention a statement 
regarding the musical instruments at the Mongol court, from the 
same work found in chapter v, under the head of j®- FH H Ehuj- 
Img shmg ; for it furnishes evidence of the authenticity of 0 clone's 
narrative. The sheng is a certain wind instrument composed of 


45. The four Ifie-sie repeatedly spoken of inthoYfian slii, commanding tho klmn’s lifo-gunrds. 
They are mentioned also by l'ashid-cddin. Odork oils them " Cutho (Snclie); ” tlie foul - 
barons keeping watch and ward over the chariot in which the Caan travelled (Yule’s 
Qilhny, vol. i, p. 135). 

4G. M. Polo in describing the high feasts of the great Ivaan reads as follows : (l. c. vol. t. p. 
S38) : “ And when' the Great Kami sits at table on any great court occasion, it is in this 
fashion. Uis table is elevated a good deal above tho others, and he sits at the north end 
of the hall, looking towards tiro south, with his chief wife beside him on the left. Ou Ids 
right sit Iris sons and his nephews, and other kinsmen of the Wood Imperial, but lower, 
so* that their heads are on a level with the Emperor’s feet. And then tho other Enrons 

sit at other tables lower still: so also with the women;.each (sits) in the place 

assigned by tho lord's orders.” 

47. A more detailed description of this clepsydra in tho hall of the emperor is given in the 
Y£i«n slii (comp. Ji //in, chnp. xxx, fol. 15). There it is said amongst other things that 
it was made of gold and richly hang with pearls. 

48. Perhaps this statement may serve to explain M. Polo’s “ verniques ” or. “ vaselle 
vornicate d'ora,” big enough to hold drink for eight or ton persons (l. c. vol. i, p. 339). 

49. Another large jar of jade is mentioned in one of the other halls (seo note 63 and the cor¬ 
responding text). I am not able to say, whether one of these jars may be identified with 
the jar seen by Odoric in the Great Khan’s pnlace, and described by him in the following 
terms (Yule's’ Culhay, vol. i, p. 130): “ In the midst of the palace is a certain gr eat jar, 
more than two paces in Height, entirely formed of a certain precious stone called »i erdacas. 
It is all hooped round with gold, and in every corner thereof is a dragon represented as 
in the act of striking most fiercely. And this jar hath also fringes of network of great 
pearls hangiug therefrom. Into this vessel drink is conveyed by certain conduits iroin 
the court of the palace.” As to tho word » merdacas,” it has no meaning in modem 
Mongol; but “jade ” is hash iu Mongol. 
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reeds inserted in a gourd bulb, with a bent bio w-tube; Jnng-lnng means 
“ prosperous.” The Ch'itc hng hi states that in the hall Ta-ming tien 
there is a king-lung sheng. "When, on the occasion of a great entertain¬ 
ment given by the emperor, this instrument begins to play, the whole 
orchestra chimes in. The instrument is in connection, by means of a 
■ubc, with two peacocks sitting on a cross-bar; and when it plays, the 
mechanism causes the peacocks to dance (($£ # Zl dl H HI t$£ 

1 I'J I I ft). 

Odoric’s narrative reads as follows:—“In the hall of the palace 
also arc many peacocks of gold. And when any of the Tartars wish to 
amuse their lord, then they go one after the other and clap their hands; 
upon which the peacocks flap their wings, and make as if they would 
dance. Now this must be done either by diabolic art, or by some 
engine underground.” M. Polo, in describing the Groat Kuan’s table 
at his high feasts (/. c. vol. i, p. 340), mentions also the musical in¬ 
struments. He says:—“And when the Jhnpcror is going to drink, all 
the musical instruments, of which he has vast store of every kind, 
begin to play.” 

The Ch'nr. keng In continues the description of the halls in the 
palace as follows:—“ There is also a table for wmc with figures carved 

on it ($$ 8 ch x i long, anil 7 eh V 2 tsim broad. 50 .In 

winter time the walls of the rooms in the principal hall Jj$) arc 
hung with skins of t/elforr aits (f§ |[fi $). whilst on the floor black 
sable skins (J| |{J) are spread. But in the lliang-ko (see above) the 
walls arc hung with ermine skins 1, /£), and the alcoves ($g m 
with sable skins. ul 

“ The roof of the palace is made of glazed tiles; the eaves and the 
ridges of the roofs are adorned (probably with little stone animals,— 
as is (lone now).” 

After the principal edifice of the palace, the Ta-ming tien, the 
largest of all, the Chinese author describes the other halls of the Ta-nei. 

50. Compnre the following passage in 11. IWs-account (/.«:. ml. i, pp. S3$,339): “In a certain 
part of the hull near uhe.-e t!ic Great Kuan la l<ls his table, there [is set a lnrms and very 
beautiful piece of workmanship in the form of a square coder, or bufTet, about tlirce 
paces each way, exquisitely wrought with figures of animals, finely carver! and gilt. 
The middle is ho]low, and in it] stands a great vessel of pare gold, holding as much as air 
ordinary butt; and at each corner of the great vessel is one of smaller she [of the capa¬ 
city of n firkin], and from the former the wine or beverage, flavoured with fine and costly 
spices is drawn off into the latter." 

51. M. Edo does not menth-n the skins used in the palace at Camhaluc, !mt in describing die 
great travelling tents of the.Jvnaii (/. c. vol. i, p. 3(i0), he states that they “ are most art¬ 
fully covered with lion’s skins, striped with Hack and white ami red,.. ..:l substance that 
lasts forever. And inside they are all lined with enmneatid sable, these two uoiag the finest 
and most costly furs in existence.” Chloric states (Yule's Cathay, vol. i, p. 130): “And 
all the walls [in the palace] me hung with skins of red leather, said to he the finest in the 
world.” In the Aw htng t lu (./» hia, chap, xxxli, ft>]- 25) it is slated that in winter 

time the marquees (||) of the principal hall were hung with slide leather (?jfr jfe). 
Perliaps this is the line leather Odorie means. 
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I omit, in my translation, the measures given in the Chinese text, for 
they arc of little interest. 

“ The Jig Wen-sze tien (which was a small building) is 
situated to the east of the dwelling-rooms of the Ta-ining tien. 

“ The Tze-t K an tien, is to the west of the Ta-ming tien. 

This hall is constructed entirely of Tzc-i'an}- 

“ The ngp Jj£ Pao-yiin tien is situated behind (/. e. to the north 
of) the dwelling-rooms of the Ta-ming tien. (1 omit the details.) 

“ The gate ^ H F'eny-i men is in the middle of the eastern 
side-gallery (ij£ )fl ^ 4») I it has 0TlC: gateway. Outside tliis gate are 
the lodgings for the cooks (jg A it =if)> and rather more to the south, 
the lodgings for the wine-kccpcrs (if A ± if)- 

“The gate ^ fjS FI Lin-jui men is in the middle of the western 
side-gallery; and has also one gateway. Outside this gate is the store¬ 
house for the palace (^SU^;); which has twenty rooms, each of them 
comprising seven Men. 

“A bell-toner (£f stands south of the Fcnfj-i men; and a drum- 
toucr {'$ |g) south of the Lin-jui men. Both arc 75 cHi in height. 

« The gate || jg f’J Kia-Mituj men is situated in the back (i. e, 
northern) gallery (fc fg Jfif), to the east of the Pao-yiin tien (the Kin 
picn says to the north-east of it). 

“The gate $1 p 1 ) Kiny-fn men is situated in the northern 
gallery, to the west of the Poo-yun tien (the Kin pien says to the north¬ 
west of it). Both gates arc of one gateway. 

“ The surrounding gallery ($ Jg) comprises a hundred and twenty 
Men, and is 35 chH in height. In the four comers are towers (bit) 
each of four Men ; their roofs have double caves. The pillars in the 
gallery arc all painted red; the walls arc beautifully wrought; the 
roof is made of glazed tiles; the eaves and the ridges are adorned. 53 

“The gate $$ M Ycn-ch K un men is behind (i. c. to the north 
of) the Pao-yiin tien. It is the principal gate loading to the hall Yen- 

cPtin ho; and has three gateways. 

“ The gate I-fan men is to the left (cast) of the Ycn- 

cli'mi men ; the gate gij Kia-Ue men to the right of it. (The 
Kin pica states, that these two gates were opposite the gates Kia-Ping 
men and King-fu men). Both are of one gateway. 


“The hall $£ MWi Fen-cPun ho comprises nine Men. It mea*- 
sures 150 chH from east to west, is 00 (Mi in depth and 100 ch'i in 


52 ^ T-e-t’an is the name of a precious southern wood, very heavy and much prized 
in Peking. According to the Ymtishi, CouOUni khan died ui the Jze-t an hen 
in February, 1294. 


53. It seems that this surrounding gnllery enclosed the principal hall and the three smaller 
halls above-mentioned. Compare map in- 
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height (thus higher than the Ta-ming tien. It was probably of two 
stones). The roof has threefold caves. There is a pillared verandah 
($£ JiO 45 ch'i wide, 140 chH in depth, and 50 in height. To the hall 
belong, besides this, seven kien of dwelling-rooms, and four kien of other 
rooms, contiguous to the eastern and western ends of the building. 
Behind it is a ^ PD ffiang-ko . M I omit the detailed description of 
the Yen-ch'un ko. Imperial divans and thrones made of fze i\m (sec 
note 52), jfjfj /fc nan-mu ,and camphor-wood are mentioned there; also 
idols, etc. 

“ Two smaller halls are mentioned to the cast and the west of the 
Yen-chhin ko, viz, the Jg Tz'c-fti tien, called also H ^ It Tnng- 
mmn tien (Eastern Winter hall), and the Qfj {Z Ming-jen turn, called 
also Si-nuan tien (Western Winter hall). 

« The gate 7 ^ || ^ Kmj-yno men is situated in the middle of the 
left (eastern) gallery; the j$j f ^ Ts'ing-hao men in the middle of 
the right (western) gallery. A bell-tower stands south of King-yao 
men; a drum-tower south of Tshng-liao men. The gallery surrounding 
(the Yen-ch'un ko and the other halls) comprises a hundred and 
seventy-two kien. At each of the corners of this gallery is a tower 

(few)-” 

It may be concluded from the above accounts of the CH ue keng lu, 
that the Mongol palace proper consisted of two divisions, both sur¬ 
rounded by a large gallery, and each containing one principal hall and 
several smaller ones. As in the corner of each of the gallcried 
quadrangles was a tower, there were eight towers on the gallery. The 
Kung-ch'eng had also a tower in each corner; and, besides this, two 
towers are mentioned to the left and right of the Chang-t'icn men. 

M. Polo states (/. c. vol. i, pp. 324, 325): “ At each angle of the 
[outer palace] wall there is a very fine and rich palace, in which the 
war-harness of the Emperor is kept, such as bows and quivers, saddles 
and bridles, and bowstrings, and everything needful for an army. 
Also midway between every two of these Corner Palaces there is 
another of the like ; so that taking the whole compass of the enclosure 
you find eight vast palaces stored with the Great Lord’s harness of war 

.TThe second] enclosure also has eight palaces corresponding to 

those of the outer wall, and stored like them with the Lord's harness 
of war." 

It seems to me that Polo took the towers mentioned by the 
Chinese author, in the angles of the galleries and of the Kung-ch’cng 

54, A similar building behind the Ta-ming tien was also mentioned. (See above.) 

65. Nan-mu is tie name of a precious Chineso wood, yielded by n. tail tree belonging to a 
species of Laurus, and found in the Chinese provinces of Sze-ch’uun, Hu-kuang , etc. It 
is highly prized in China even at the present day. 
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for palaces; for further on (p. 332) he states, that “ over each gate [of 
Cambalue] there is a great and handsome palace/’ I have little 
doubt that over the gates of Cambaluc, stood lofty buildings similar to 
those over the gates of modern Peking. These tower-like buildings are 
called ton by the Chinese, as I have stated above. It may be very 
likely, that at the time of H. Polo, the war-harness of the khan was 
stored in these towers of the palace wall. The author of the Ch'ue 
Jceng lu, who wrote more than 50 years later, assigns to it another place, 
as we shall see further on. 

The same work describes, besides the above-mentioned, six other 
halls, all situated outside the Ts'ing-hao men. I omit the details, 
and as to their names, I beg the reader to refer to map in. All 
belonged to the Ta-nei, or the palace occupied by the khan, east of the 
lake. In the Kin pien (Ji hia, chap, xxx, fob 1) this palace is called 
j§£ IS ® K'inff-fu hung, and two other palaces are mentioned west of 
the lake, under the names of King-she ng lung and jjjg ^ 

Lung-fa lung. Both are described also in the C/due heng lu. I shall 
mention only such accounts of the Chinese authors as can be compared 
with Polo’s statements. 

Regarding the Iling-sheng hung, the Cldtic heng lu states that it is 
situated to the north-west of the Tu-nci, west of the IVan-sui shun (see 
further on) and the lake \ and that it is connected by a bridge with the 
eastern palace. At the time the author of the Ch'ue heng lu wrote, the 
Hing-shcng knng was occupied by empresses and concubines of the em¬ 
peror. I omit tire names of the halls, but shall notice the mentioning 
of a storehouse for precious things 0), a storehouse for saddles 

and bridles ($£ fijx), and a storehouse for the mir-hanms (jf? ^ 
in the Iling-shcng kung. M. Polo mentions the same storehouses, as 
situated in the khan’s palace east of the lake. I may observe that at 
M. Polo’s time the Hing-slieng palace did not yet exist. As is stated in 
the Yuan ski (annals), it was built in 1308. 

As to the second palace, west of the lake, called Lung-fu hung, it is 
stated in the C/due hung lu, that it lies west (opposite) of the Ta-nei and 
to the south of the Hing-slieng kung. This palace comprised seven 
halls, corresponding in their position, it soems, with the halls in the 
palace of the emperor; only they were smaller. At the time the Clique 
hung In was written, there were also empresses and concubines living in 
the Lung-fu knng. 

In the Yuan ski (annals), chap, xviii, I find the following state¬ 
ment :—“ In the 5th month of 1294 (i. e. four months after the death 
of Coubila'i), the palace where the empress lived, the same which in 
former times was the residence of the heir-apparent , received the name 
Lung-fu kung (& & % % 9 ±? Iti %)■" 
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M. Polo says (L c. vol. i, p. 327): “You .must know that beside 
the Palace {that we have been describing), i. e. the Great Palace, the 
Emperor has caused another to be built just like his own in every res¬ 
pect, and this he hath done for his son when he shall reign and be 

Emperor after him.[It stands on the other side of the Lake from 

the Great Kaan's Palace, and there is a bridge crossing the water from 
one to the other.]” 

Before quitting the description of the ancient palaces of Khaubaligh, 
let me mention a curious statement found in the Ji hia. In this work 
(chap, xxx, fol. 11), two authors of the Yiian dynasty are quoted, who 
report that Coubila'i khan, after having built the palaces in Peking, 
gave orders to bring from the ^ Ska-mo (Mongolian desert), a 
kind of grass which the Chinese authors call ao-tdao or ^ 
ts'ing-ts'ao (blue grass), and to cultivate it in the courts of the palace, 
that his sons and grandsons might not forget the steppes (j|l ftjl,), and 
that the emperor himself might always remember his modest origin. 
This grass was also called “ the grass of the oath of moderation 
j|l) The plant in question, according to the drawing in the Chinese 
botany Chi un mint/ sin t'u kao chap, xxv, fol. 33 (a grass with bulbous 
roots is represented), seems to be a grass belonging to the Cyperaceous 
order. 

M. Polo records (/. c. pp. 326,327): “ From that comer of the en¬ 
closure [of the palace] which is towards the north-west there extends 

a fine Lake, containing foison of fish of different kinds.A River 

enters this Lake and issues from it.On the north side of the Palace, 

about a bowshot off, there is a hill which has been made by art 
[from the earth dug out of the Lake] ; it is a good hundred paces in 
height and a mile in compass. This hill is entirely covered with trees 
that never lose their leaves, but remain ever green. And I assure you 
that wherever a beautiful tree may exist, and the Emperor gets news 
of it, he sends for it and has it transported bodily with all its roots and 

the earth attached to them, and planted on that hill of his.And 

he has also caused the whole hill to be covered with the ore of azure 
{roze dc I’agur in the Gcog. Text), which is very green. And thus not 
only arc the trees all green, but the hill itself is all green likewise... 

hence it is called the Green Mount .On the top of the hill again 

there is a fine big palace which is all green inside and out; and thus the 
hill, and the trees, and the palace form together a charming spectacle. 

.And the Great Kaan has caused this beautiful prospect to be 

formed for the comfort and solace and delectation of his heart.” 

Odoric, who visited Khanbaligh about thirty years after M. Polo 
left it, gives nearly the same description of the palace, the lake, the 
hill, etc. 
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Let me compare the Chinese statements about the same subject, 
recorded by authors of nearly M. Polo’s and Odoric’s time. 

I may first observe that the lake which M. Polo saw, is the same 
as the : {fc T'ai-yi ch'i of our days. It has, however, changed a 
little in its form. This lake and also its name T'ai-yi chH date from the 
12th century, at which time an emperor of the Kin first gave orders to 
collect together the water of some springs in the hills, where now the 
summer palaces stand, and to conduct it to a place north of his capital, 
where pleasure gardens were laid out. The river, which enters the lake 
and issues from it exists still, under its ancient name ^ yjc Kin-shui. 
M. Polo’s “Green Mount’’ is not as has been generally assumed by 
commentators, the present King shan north of the palace, but the above- 
mentioned Pai-t'a shan or ICiung-fma tao, north-west of the palace, as 
I shall show further on. It was an island in former times. The Ch'ue 
keng lu, chap, i, fol. 19, describes the lake, the hill, the palace on it, etc, 
at the Mongol time, in the following terms :— -WJ 

“The^Oi IPan-sni shan (Hill of Ten thousand years) lies to 
the north-west of the palace ( Ta-nci ), south of the T'ai-yi chH lake. 57 At 
the time of the Kin this hill was called the island of ^ KHung-hua. 65 
In the year 1262 the (pleasure grounds on the) hill was repaired (by 
order of Coubilai), and in 1271 it received the name Wan-sui shan. 
Elevations were made with Iff Ling-lung stones, 59 piled up 
artificially into peaks. $ Sung and ^ kui trees 60 were planted, and 


56. Some particulars in my translation are taken from tlie description of the palaces in the 
Ch'ue keng lu, chap. xxi. 

57. Further on the author states, that the lake extended also south of the hill as at present. 

66 . A name in use up to this time. 

69. Ling-lung. These two characters, according to some of the Chinese dictionaries compiled 
by our sinologues, have only the meaning “ sound of gems." Tins however is not the com¬ 
mon meaning. Every Chinese knows, that ling-lung means “ pierced or open work,"—what 
the French call “a jour.” In the dictionary Cheng tec t'ung, linq-luny is explained by 

‘resembling cut work.” Ling-lung shi is a general name for those large 
stones we see so often in Chinese gardens piled up with open interstices in nrlificial rock* 
uud covered with moss and climbing plants. The stones are of very irregular shape, with 
sinuosities and hollows. It seems to me, Hint they belong to a kind of tu/aceous 

limestone. The Chinese call them also ^ fj$ T , ai-hu slti (stones from the lake 
T'ai-hu, near Sn-dm, west of Shanghai). The Chinese say that this stone is found in 
that lake. Artificial rock-work of this kind can he seen in every Chinese garden, and of 
course also in the imperial gardens and on the K'iung-lma tao. Perhaps M. Polo, who 
states that the Green Mount was covered with “rozc de I’aqur ” intended roc by " rose ” 
and a jour by “ 09111 .” This is liowevor an hypothesis I venture without laying any stress 
upon it. An author of the beginning of the 15th century, quoted in the Ji Ida, chap, 
xxxvi, fol. 12 , states that the carih for piling up tbo K'iung-lma tao was brought from 
outside the northern frontier (see fujtlicv on, the report of the Ch'ue keng lu regarding 
this tradition), but that the stones with which it is covered were brought from Jj|j 

Ken-yc. Kco-yn was the name of n hill in the north-eastern corner of the city of ^ ^ 
Pien-linng, the present K'ai-feng ft (sec 5 r i t'ung c hi). 

60. Sun g is the Chinese name for “pine;” bti is 11 Junipems Chinensis (sec my Note 1 ; on 
Chinese Mediacul travellers, p. 123). Even now the K'iung-hua tao is covered with 
beautiful groves of evergreen trees, namely Finns Marsoniana, the white-barked Pinus 
Bungeana and Juniperus Chinensis t which is also a tall tree. 
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thus the whole hill is covered with a splendid vegetation, and all has 
the appearance of a natural hill. To the east of the hill, there is a 
stone bridge 76 chH long and 41 broad. In the middle of the bridge is 
an aqueduct, which leads the water of the ^ 7 JC Kin-shut to the top of 
the hill. For the water from the Kin-shin has been conducted behind 
the hill, and it is pumped by means of machines to the top of it, 01 where 
it pours forth from the mouth of a stone dragon, into a square basin. 
Thence it runs concealed to the northern side of the hall Jen-chi tien 
(see further on). There is a twining dragon with his head aloft, which 
vomits water. Then the water runs from east to west and is discharg¬ 
ed into the lake T'ai-yi chH. 

“ On the top of the Wan-smshnn, there is the hall Kmng- 

han tien, comprising seven him. It measures 120 ch'i from east to west, 
62 in depth, and 50 in height. 62 There is a jar of black jade for wine 
—)• This jade has white veins, and in accordance with 
these veins, fish and animals have been carved on the jar. The jar is big 
enough to hold more than 30 piculs of wine. 03 There is also an artificial 
hill made of jade, and many other curiosities mentioned in or about the 
Kuang-han tien. 

“ The hall Jg* Jcn-ehi tien is situated between the top and 
the foot of the hill and comprises three kicn. 

“ The lake THii-yi chH, which is west of the Ta-nei (Palace of 
the emperor), is several ti in circuit. (The Ku hung i lu , quoted in the 
Ji hut, chap, xxxii, fol. 26, states that the lake $$ Hai-tzc west of 
the Ta-nei has an extent of 5 or 6 li.) 

“ The hall Jr %% TtHcn tien is situated on a round islet in the 
lake, directly opposite the Wan-sni shan. It has eleven pillars, is 35 feet 
high and 70 c/r't'in circuit. There is a compartment for the life-guards. 
A marble bridge, 200 chH long, counects this island with the Wan-sui 
shan. Another bridge, made of wood, 120 ch'i long and 22 broad, leads 
eastward to the wall of the imperial palace. A third bridge, a wooden 
drawbridge (7fc ^5 $$) 470 ch'i long, stretches to the west over the lake 
to its western border, where the palace Ml g? g Hing-shcmj hung (see 
above) stands. When the emperor goes to ± Shmg-tu (his summer 
residence), the two boats in the middle of this bridge are taken out, 
and the thoroughfare is interrupted.^* 

61. There is still n canal with a bridge over it, east of the K’iuttg-hua tao, according to the 
Chinese maps. This canal separates it from the sIioto. As the K’inng-litia tao belongs 
to the prohibited grounds, I cannot siienk from my own observation. 

62. I have no doubt tlmt M. Polo’s handsome palace on the top of the Green Mount is the same 
as the Kvang-hun tien of the Chinese author. 

6 S. There is still a large jar of jade 4 ctfi 5 tt'un in diameter, 2 cA r » in height, and 15 cili in 
circuit, kept in a pavilion near the Cif wg-hiang tien (south of the K’umg-ltuft tao), ac¬ 
cording to Chinese works. The Jihia (chap, xxv, fo). 23, 25) states that it has boon 
preserved from the time of the Kin and the Yuan. 

64. The Ku bung » in (Ji bin, chap, xxxii, fo!. 26) calls the island where the three bridges 

meet, ^ $}j Ying-dm “ Fairy island,” find states that ou it was n round hall ([UISX 
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“ To the east of the Wan-sui shan lies the fH [§J Ling yu or “ Divine 
park,’' in which rare bii'ds and beasts are kept. Before the emperor 
goes to Shang-iu, the officers are accustomed to be entertained at this 
place. 

“ The governor of the Chekiang province, by name Ch'i-te-rh (evid¬ 
ently a Mongol name) told me (i. e. the author of the Chhtc keng lu) 
that at the time he was Liu-shousse (governor) of Ta-ta (Kkaabaligh) 
he heard from old men the following tradition about the Wan-sui shan: 

People say, that at about the rise of the Mongol dynasty in the \f$ 
HI So-mo (Northern desert), there was at the northern frontier, a 
certain hill with very powerful properties. A fortune-teller of the Kin 
reported, that the supremacy depended upon the possession of this hill, 
and that it was not advantageous for the Kin that the hill should be in 
the power of the Mongols. Thereupon the Kin made an agreement 
with the Mongols, engaging themselves to pay tribute, making only 
the condition to have the hill, in order to strengthen their power in 
their own country. The Mongols laughed and did not make any objec¬ 
tion to this condition. Then the Kin arrived with their soldiers, dug 
down the hill, laded the earth on carts and carried it to the city of jfj 

surrounded by a stoue wall. This wall of the Yuan time still exists. It is known under 

the name of jfy Ymn-cHeng (round wall), nnd surrounds the hall % $£. 
Ch'enp-kuang lieu, situated tit the eastern end of the large marble bridge crossing the 
lake. This hall is the same as tire J-fien lien of the Yuan. The name was changed 
during the Ming, as the Ch’un wing wutg yii lu reports (chap, vi, fid. 16). Thus 
this identification leaves no doubt. Now however this round wall and the hall inside 
stand, not on an island as in tha Mongol time, hut on a projection of the eastern shore. 
This projection is connected by a beautiful marble bridge with the K r iung-hua tao. I am 
not aware whether it is the same marble bridge as mentioned in the Clt'ne keng L at the 
same place. M. Polo’s bridge, crossing the lake from one side to the other, must be 
identihed with Ilia wooden bridge mentioned in the Ch’uc keng lu. The present marble bridge 
spanning the lakewas only built in 1392 (Ch’un m\ug mengyii lu, chap, vi, fol. 9). It seems 
tbat the lake, io the time of the Mongols extended more to the east than now, and that 
in the beginning of the 13th century, the K'iung-hua tao was in the middle of the lake. 
Let me quote what the Si yi‘ ki (see my notes on Chinese Medueval Travellers) says 
regarding the lake and the K'iuag-hun tao. After Ch' ang-ch’un had returned from 
western Asia (1224) he lived some years in Peking; and, ns the narrative states, the'ground 
of the gardens of the northern palace (of the Kin) was given to hire (by order of Tchin- 
gtuz khan) for tlio purpose of establishing there a Tnouist monastery. Further on it is 
said, tbat this monastery was on the K'iung-hna island, and that it was forbidden to 
the people to gather fuel in the park of the island, and to fish in the lake. (I may observe, 
that at that tnuo tins ground was nol inside the capital hut north of it) Ch'any^un 

sometimes took a walk to the top of the hill % ^ (Jj Skov-le shan (It scorns the top 
Ot the K iuug-hiva tao is meant), nnd enjoyed the magnificent view lie had of the surround¬ 
ing gardens. Further on we road“ On tbo 23rd of the 6lh mouth (June) 1227 it was 
reported to the master, that owing to the heavy rains, the southern embankment of the 
lake J as-yi chH had fallen down ; and that tlio water had gushed into the eastern lake, 
so that it was heard at a distance of several li. After this all fish and tortoises disnp- 

? £ j r€ v\ ail j. , became dry Ch'ang <J!un took this for an omen of his death, ami 
indeed he died some months after, 

66 . This park is mentioned by M. Polo as well ns by Odoric ns apark with “boasts also of sundry 
kinds, such as white stags and fallow deer, gazollcs and roebneks, and fine squirrels of 
various sorts, with numbers also of the animal that gives the musk, and all manner of 
other beautiful creatures.” A/. p 9 fo f. c , Y0 1. i, p. 326. Yule’s Cathay , vol. i, p. 129.) 
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Yu chon.* 6 North of the city they piled up the earth. Thus a hill 
was formed, around which a lake was dug, gardens were laid out there, 
palaces were built, and it became a pleasure ground. After Shi-tsu 
(Coubilai khan) had destroyed the Kin dynasty, he built his palace here 
in 1267, and the (K'iung-hua tao) hill was then enclosed in the palace 
grounds. In 1271 the ancient name of K'itwg-hua tao was changed into 
Wan-sui shan. 61 

I have no doubt, that the “ Green Mount ” of M. Polo and Odoric 
is the same as the Kiting-hua tao. Their descriptions agree well with 
the statements regarding this hill of the contemporary Chinese authors ; 
and in the Kinpicn (Ji hia, chap, xxx, fol. 2) a “green rock” (£j! $) 
is mentioned in connection with the Wan-siti shan or K'itmg-hva tao. 
The Ku hung i In ( Ji hia, chap, xxxii, fol. 26) in describing the Wan- 
sui shan, praises the beautiful shady green of the vegetation there (gjg 

% m n\ 

The commentators of M. Polo generally identify the Green Mount 
of the traveller with the King shan, which stands opposite the palace, 
north of it, and about £ li distant to the east from the KHung-hua tao. 
Indeed M. Polo says that the Green Mount was north of the palace 
about a bowshot off. But as the Wan-sui shan is the only hill men¬ 
tioned by the Chinese authors of the Mongol time on the palace grounds, 
wc can only identify this hill with the Green Mount. 

I am inclined to suppose, that the King shan did not exist at the 
time of the Mongols. It seems that in Chinese books mention is first 

66 . This was the name of Pekin" in the tiino of the 'Pong dynasty. 

07. This tradition regarding the origin of the K'inmr-lma tao is perhaps older than Hie Ch’uc 
kvtif U alleges ; for some ancient authors state (./i hut, chap. xxU, fol. 20) that already 
in the time of the L'wn tlii* island existed, and that the fumed empress Siuo (see note 23), 

had a palace tlicro (fjiC Mi or “Toilet tower " in the literal translation). In tho 
Biography of Bar/lju Arte Jegin, king of the Ouitjoitrs (Bwdjoid of Jlnshid-cddii.) in 
the Ythn s/ti , chap, cxxii, a similar legend is circumstantially related regarding a lull of 
Mongolia, carried away hv the Chinese. As the translation of that biogrnphv, by Vie— 
delou, is found in tho Snj>pi. « In BILL Orient, p- 138, and also in Klaproth’s M€m. rel. a 
I'Asie , tom. ii, pp. 332-3.36 (^see also B'Ohsson, l. c. tom, i, p. 438), I will only say a 
few words regarding it. According to this tradition, which seems to originate with tlm 
Onigours, at the time of the 2'rny dynasty, in tho 8 l/t century, the Chinese were desirous 
of being on good terms with the Onigours, who were then a powerful nation in Mongolia, 
and had their capital near the place where afterwards Caraeornm was built. A Chinese 
princess was given in marriage to a Onigour prince, and Afterwords a Chinese envoy was 
sent to the Ourgour capital. When ho arrived at tho frontier lie was told, that near 

ft} Ho-tin (aftenvards Caraconitn) tliero was a liitl, called the “Hill of happiness,” 
and that the supremacy depended on tho possession of this hill. If the Thing could destroy 
it, the power of the Onigours would be broken. The Chinese onwy tliercfove asked from 
the Onigour khan, as price for the Chinese princess given in marriage, only this “ Hill 
of happiness. ” The khan agreed. But as the hill was big, the Chinese made a great 
fire around, and then poured vinegar on it. After it had been broken into pieces, il whs. 
placed on carts mid carried away to Chism. I am not disinclined to melt togothcr this 
Onigour tradition with the Chinese one regarding the Iviung-hna tao, but ns to their 
authenticity 1 confess .some scepticism. Some cart-lo«d6 of earth from it hill in Mongolia, 
may have been brought to Peking; but it seems to me more rational to as smite, that tho 
greater part of the earth forming the K'iung-luia tno, was obtained by digging tho Jake. 
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made of tliis bill at the end of the 16th century. Nothing is said in 
the Ji hia of its earlier history or its origin. I read in Col. Yule’s M. 
JPolo, vol. i, p. 330, that according to Dr. Lockhart the King shan was 
formed by the Ming emperors from the excavation of the existing lake. 
I am not aware where Dr. Lockhart found this statement. Perhaps 
he may be right. The drawing Yule gives of the King shan resembles 
as much this hill as it does the Calton hill at Edinburgh. Evidently he 
has copied a drawing invented somewhere in Europe. 

The King shan is not a cone as represented in that drawing, but it 
has an oblong form, stretching from east to west. The hill has five 
peaks crowned with pavilions and is visible from all sides. 

The present name of the hill ^ [Lj King slum (Prospect hill) dates 
only from the present dynasty. The authors of the Ming mention it 
under the name of Wan-sui shan ; the same name as the KHun^-hua 
tao had in the time of the Mongols. Its popular name was formerly 
as it is now ^ |1] Mei shan. The Ji hia states (chap, xxxv, fol. 
16,17), that at first, during the Yuan, by the name of Wan-sui shan, 
the KHung-hua tao was always understood. But since the time of 
W H (evidently an author of the Ming), the name Wan-sui shan was 
also applied to the Mei shan, and that thereupon a great confusion 
resulted. Indeed many authors of the Ming confound the two hills. 
The Ji hia, which distinguishes them clearly, says 08 that the name of 
Mei shan (Coal hill) was given to it from the stock of coal buried at 
its foot, as a provision in case of siege. Nothing is said there about 
the hill being composed of coal as Col. Yule states, I do not know on 
what authority. The Ji hia says further^ that this hill was the protect¬ 
ing hill of the imperial palace (% j*j £ f$l ill) in the time of the 
Ming. 09 It was measured by imperial order in 1634, and found to he 
147 ch'i high. 70 The Mei shan has a sad historical celebrity. The last 
emperor of the Ming hanged himself on a ^ hai-t'ang (crab-apple) 
tree, in the park of the hill, in 1644, when the Manchoos had taken 
the capital. 71 

6S. On the authority of tlie 59* HI $j§ Ye hu pien, a work published under tlie Ming. 

69. The hill is situated just in tlie middle of the Tartar city according to the survoy of tlie 
French astronomers. 

70. I estimate tho Mei slum at about 200 feet, Tlie K'iung-liua tao may he 100 feet in 
height. The modern Chinese authors give to the K’iung-hua tao 1^ /» in circuit. M. 
Polo’s Green Mount was “n good hundred paces in height and a mile in compass." 

71. Interesting details regarding this erent are found in the 3rd volume of the Record* of the 
Russian Ecclesiastical Mission in Pekin;/, p. 56, in Khropovitiky’s article, “The fall 
of the Ming dynasty.” 
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HOW TO TRAVEL IN MONGOLIA. 

^ GOOD many people now-a-days return from China to Europe by way 

of Mongolia and Russia, and the number is likely to be increased, 
as the railway advances further and further from the west into Siberia. 
The telegraph has reached Kiachta long ago, and perhaps the railway 
also may reach that frontier of China some day. There has even been 
a report of an intended railway across Mongolia, but this, if ever ac¬ 
complished, must be an impossibility for a long time to come yet; and 
those who mean to cross the desert, must content themselves with the 
present means of locomotion, which form the subject of this paper. 
The Russians at Eiackta have an idea, that a true specimen of an Eng¬ 
lishman is an abnormal eccentric being, only partially conforming to 
the established and customary modes of doing things, fond of trying 
things that are unusual, and of doing usual things in an unusual way. 
As this notion of theirs is no doubt gathered from observation of such 
specimens as they have seen travelling through their country, perhaps 
this paper would accomplish its purpose better, by not merely speaking 
of the usual mode of travel adopted by Europeans in Mongolia, but by 
indicating all the means of travel available, so that the traveller may 
select that which suits his fancy best. 

HOW MONGOLS TRAVEL. 

I. On Came/s with a Tent. This is their usual mode of travel, when 
they are numerous enough to form a company, and when the journey is to 
some distant place. Northern and central Mongols, going to Woo-t'ai or 
Peking, to worship at the famous shrines there, usually travel thus. 
A spare sheep-skin coat for bedding; a few calf-skin bags (looking like 
the original calves themselves), with provisions; a small blue cloth tent, 
black with smoke and a good deal patched ; a pot, a grate, two water 
buckets, and a few odd pieces of felt, arc about all the tilings that 
are needed. When they go thus lightly, encumbered with no goods to 
barter, they can travel quickly, the exact length of the daily march 
depending a good deal on the condition of the camels, the season of 
the year, and the power of endurance of the travellers themselves. 
One hundred and twenty li, or forty English miles would be a good 
day’s march; sometimes more would be accomplished,—often much less. 
The Mongols like to be careful of their camels even when they are fat 
and strong; and would rather lengthen the journey by a good many 
days than spoil their animals. 

II. On Horseback . A Mongol is always glad when he can get 
down from a camel and mount a horse. The motion of a horse, they 
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say, is pleasanter, and then too a horse goes so much faster. They often 
perform journeys on horseback. The drawbacks to this kind of travel¬ 
ling are,—that on a horse they can take only a few pounds of luggage 
if the journey is at all long, and the horse needs a good deal of care. It 
is not as in China, where you get into an inn, buy so much fodder, and 
let the animal munch away at it half the night. In Mongolia you 
come to a tent and get lodging readily enough, but the horse must be 
turned adrift to shift for himself. In summer he must not be let loose 
while the sun is hot; allowing him to eat then would make sores on his 
back, they say; in the evening and in the early morning he must be 
allowed time to feed. Then again the pasture in the neighbourhood of 
tents is usually poor, being eaten down by the cattle of the place. 

A common and comfortable way of horseback travelling, is for a 
horseman to join himself on to a camel caravan. The caravan has its 
own tent, camps away from settled habitations in the midst of good 
grass, and the horse finds pasture without trouble. 

III. In Ox carts or Morse carts. The carts commonly used in Mon¬ 
golia are simple and rude in construction, and though a little clumsy, are 
light. Carts for passengers are roofed in with a frame covered with felt 
or cloth. Inside there is room enough for a man to sit or lie down and 
sleep. Horses travel at a moderately good speed, but are seldom used 
in carts for long journeys. Long journeys arc usually performed by 
oxen and of all means of locomotion in Mongolia they are the slowest* 
sometimes not accomplishing much more than ten miles a day. 

IV. On Foot. The Mongols like above all things to ride, but many 
of them cannot find steeds, and a vast deal of foot travelling is done. 
A large proportion of the travelling on foot is that of poor men who go 
on religious pilgrimages. Foot travellers, for the most part, trust to the 
hospitality of the inhabitants of the districts through which they pass, 
for lodgings, but occasionally they carry a tent with them. On one 
occasion in the south of Mongolia, I found two men encamped in a tent 
which weighed only a very few pounds. The frame of the tent consisted 
of a ridge pole supported in the centre by a stake about the height and 
strength of a walking stick. They had a little pot, a little water bucket, 
a ladle, a piece of felt and a skin. One of the two inhabitants had re¬ 
ceived medicine from me the day before; so when I presented myself 
at the tent door to ask for my patient, one of the two hurried out and 
invited me to enter. There was no room for three, so he remained out¬ 
side till I left. There was no room to sit up, and utterly no room to 
stretch oneself out in it; but these two lamas lived in it and seemed 
well pleased with their accommodation. They belonged to Urga and 
had been to "Woo-t’ai; at least they said so. They had been some 
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months on the road, and were then about five or six hundred miles from 
home. The tent and fittings seemed so unique that I have ever since re¬ 
gretted that I did not buy it all up as a curio. 

At another, place I fell in with four men going to Ando, a place 
somewhere to the south-west. They had a tent and travelled heavily 
loaded. They had been a month on the road, and still had about three 
or four months travel before them. They were all young, about twenty- 
four, and were going west to study at some famous seat of learning, hop¬ 
ing to come back with their degrees and a reputation for scholarship, that 
would secure them rank and position among the lamas of their native 
place. As they intended to be away some years, they doubtless had 
each a store of silver in the baggage, but their travelling expenses cost 
them little, as they begged most of what they needed. They evidently 
had the sympathy of the people with them, and found little difficulty 
in getting gifts. They fared plainly too. I saw them set on the pot, 
fill it up to the brim with water, and' proceed to add the requisite 
quantity of millet. The cook on this occasion was evidently the hungry 
man of the party; so chuckling at the absence of two frugal lamas of 
the company, he coaxed his companion into a laughing consent to add 
a little more millet than usual, on the pretext that the particular millet 
in question “ did not swell' 7 They were preparing to dine on millet 
and water, but a small piece of poor cheese having been obtained, a 
few slips were thrown into the pot to give a flavour. 

Lamas and laymen sometimes go hundreds of miles on foot to fa¬ 
mous shrines, and occasionally break down on the way. In such cases 
they usually apply to the temple for assistance, and not unfrequently get 
it. On one occasion, some men from the Soonite country started for 
Wao-t f ai on foot, and arrived there foot-sore and weeping. They ap¬ 
plied to the temple, and as some men from their quarter of the country 
were on the temple roll, for handsome donations given some years before, 
the worn-out travellers were well treated and sent home on horses. Of 
course the travellers thus assisted were expected to make some return, 
and doubtless this example of kindness won for the temple a good 
many adherents and a good many subscriptions. 

HOW CHINAMEN TRAVEL IN MONGOLIA. 

I. In Camel carts. This is the common method adopted by rich 
merchants. The camel cart is closed in all round, is long enough to 
sleep in stretched out full length, and is just as broad as you like to 
set the wheels. It is very comfortable. The camel caravan usually 
does a good part of its travelling at night; that is no affair of the 
traveller’s; he goes to bed and sleeps till morning. 

II. On Camel loads. Men not so rich, as for example the "hands” 
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in a shop, usually ride on a camel load. Two rather large and not very 
heavy bales are placed, one on each side of the camel, a sackful of some¬ 
thing laid across behind as a back-rest, and with a few felts or skins, a 
moderately comfortable seat is secured. Riding in this.fashion requires 
care. The first Chinaman I saw attempt it overbalanced the load, and 
man and bales came, in one indiscriminate heap, to the ground. One 
trouble connected with this mode of travel is, that it is difficult to get 
down or to remount when the caravan is in motion, and the Mongols 
always dislike stopping their line of camels to let passengers get up 
and down. 

III. On Horseback. Chinamen as a rule, are more careful of 
horses than are Mongolians, and seldom take long journeys on horse¬ 
back. Traders going about on business, among their customers in a 
known region, and being under no necessity to travel hard, commonly 
jog along on their own horses. In making long hard journeys, such 
as between Kalgan and Kiackta, they usually discard horses and get 
into a camel caravan. 

IV. On Foot. This is the mode of travel which is adopted by the 
more economical class of Cliinamen. Putting their baggage and provi¬ 
sions on ox carts, they walk beside the caravan on foot, and thus 
manage to cross the desert at very little cost. Last summer (1874), I 
fell in with a company of twenty Chinamen going to Kiachfca in this 
manner. Of the eight or ten carts three or four were occupied by 
well-to-do Chinamen, too rich to walk, but too poor to go by camel 
caravan. When I saw them, they were not doing much more than 
five miles a day, as the grass was poor and the provision carts heavy. 
The provision carts were daily getting lighter, and they hoped to reach 
better pasture soon, when they would do perhaps ten miles a day on 
an average. During their march they seemed to subsist on oatmeal, 
millet and tea. 

HOW RUSSIANS TRAVEL IN MONGOLIA. 

I. By the Government Post route. This, as far as I am aware, is 
open to officials of the Russian, government only, and as I have never 
been privileged to travel by it myself, my information about it is only 
second-hand. It would seem that from Kalgan to Kiackta there is a 
continuous line of stations, and the traveller is handed on from one to 
the other. He has a cart of his own, and the Mongols who, under the 
Chinese government, are on duty at these stations, are bound to for¬ 
ward the cart from their own place to the station beyond. There is 
a fixed price to be paid, so that on the score of money there need be no 
quarrelling and delay over bargains; and though this mode of travelling 
is more expensive than the usual camel caravan, it is so much quicker. 
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that perhaps all travellers who could afford the money would prefer it. 
The great advantage it affords is, that in starting there need be no delay. 
Sometimes a traveller has a whole week to wait, sometimes two before 
he can find camels, and even when camels do appear it is by no means 
certain that he can strike a bargain. The postal route presents no such 
difficulties. Could nothing be done to make it available for the offi¬ 
cials of other nations ? Is Russia and Russia alone to enjoy this 
privilege ? It is true that across Mongolia is the direct rout© for a 
Russian by which to come to or return from China, and the sea is 
doubtless the best route for Englishmen ; but sometimes Russians go 
by sea and Englishmen by Russia, and why should English ministers 
in China be debarred from privileges extended to even the lower ranks 
of Russian officials ? How about the favoured-nation clause ? The large 
number of persons who might travel, if the route were thrown open to 
all, would be no objection to the practicability of the thing; because 
every traveller pays amply at every stage for all the trouble and labour 
he causes. I do not suppose that the postal contractors would at all 
grumble at numbers, so long as they brought numbers of silver rubles. 
Last year I met a Chinese merchant in Mongolia, who told me he pro¬ 
posed trying his fortune with some goods away in the far north-west. 
I remarked that perhaps the carnage of them to such a distance would 
swallow up all the profit. He replied that he knew better than that; 
he would make a present of some fifty or sixty taels in the proper 
quarter, get a pass for bis goods and travel without further outlay. 
Honest foreign travellers who pay their way, -would surely be more 
welcome than dishonest Chinese traders, who get a pass by bribery, 
and pay little or nothing for the service rendered them. 

II. In Camel carts. Most Russians, who cross the desert by camel 
cart, do not use the ordinary Chinese cart, but a much broader vehicle 
covered in with leather, with a door at both sides. There are thr ee 
little windows and the cart inside looks like a little room. It can be 
covered inside with felt, which keeps out the desert wind, and makes a 
very snug berth. When the weather is fine one or both doors can be 
opened, and with bottled tea to quaff, and books to read, a very enjoy¬ 
able month can be spent crossing the desert, free from most of the 
never-ending petty sores of ordinary life. 

III. On Horseback. Horseback journeys are sometimes performed 
betwen Kiachta and Kalgan. They are much the quickest passages of 
the desert, and though less comfortable than the other means of travel, 
a ride like this has its compensations and charms. 

Having mentioned the various methods of travel common among 
Mongols, Chinese, and Russians, perhaps it may not be inappropriate 
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to make some remarks and give a few hints, regarding the means of 
travel likely to be adopted, by English-speaking travellers who may 
wish to cross the desert. 

Of foot travelling nothing need be said. No one should try this 
who does not speak the language, and any one who is conversant 
enough with the people to be familiar with their tongue, will know too 
much about the country and customs to be likely to be benefited by 
any remarks of mine. 

Ox-cart travelling , from its intolerable slowness, may be dismissed, 
as not likely ever to find much favour in the eyes of Saxon sight-seers. 

Government poet travelling may also be laid aside because I have 
not had, and Saxon readers are not likely, as things arc now, to have, 
any opportunity of becoming acquainted with it. 

Let us speak then of camel-cart travelling as the style most likely 
to be adopted, and, for the sake of definiteness, let us suppose the 
traveller wishes to cross the desert from Kalgan to Kiachta. 

At Kalgan he can put up in a Chinese inn and make enquiries 
about camels, and camel carts. Perhaps the best thing he could do 
would be to make the acquaintance of the Russian merchants, who 
reside there to superintend the transit of tea. They have a large 
Mongol and Chinese connection, and any Mongols who have camels to 
hire are likely to apply to them for employment. These merchants too, 
usually have a number of carts on hand, which they are willing to dis¬ 
pose of, and from personal experience I can testify to them kindness 
and great readiness to oblige. Sometimes unavoidable delay occurs in 
obtaining camels; sometimes they can be had almost at once. Should 
some camel owner and his train be in Kalgan at the time, there may 
he only a day or two’s delay in starting. Sometimes the impatient' 
traveller may have to wait a couple of weeks or more. In engaging 
with a Mongol for conveyance through the desert, it is necessary to 
have a written contract drawn out, signed by the contracting Mongol 
and attested by the yamen, or some Chinese shop willing to become 
surety. Without this, there is nothing to trust to; with this, there is 
nothing to fear. 

Care should also be taken to have it explicitly stated on the con¬ 
tract, that the Mongol undertakes to supply the water and fuel neces¬ 
sary for cooking and washing. Travellers can, and sometimes do, pur¬ 
chase or gather their own fuel in Mongolia, but it is at some expense 
or inconvenience. If it is only mentioned in the written contract, it 
saves all trouble on this head and costs no more. I once travelled in 
a caravan where this precaution had been omitted. In dry weather 
there was plenty of fuel for the gathering; but when it was wet, it 
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was necessary to purchase it with pieces of brick tea; and our Mongols, 
in place of helping us, had the price raised that they might share 
in the plunder. The number of days to be occupied by the journey 
should also be stated, and a clause inserted stipulating that for every 
day beyond the time agreed upon, a fine of so much silver should be 
exacted from the contracting Mongol. To make the infliction of the 
fine possible, a part of the contract money should be held in reserve to 
be paid when the journey is finished. The traveller will of course ex¬ 
ercise leniency in such exactions, but such a stipulation is necessary to 
keep the slow-going Mongols up to time. 

After finding cart and camels, the next thing is to lay in a stock 
of provisions and get other requisites together. 

For the cart it is necessary to have a small wicker jar of oil with 
a brush to apply it to the wheels; an iron lantern, a stock of Chinese 
candles to burn in it, a few extra sheets of paper to renew its covering; 
and two little pieces of wood fastened together by a cord to block tbe 
wheels when the camel is taken out of the shafts, and the cart is left 
resting on the support in front, with which it should be furnished. 

Then the provisions should be laid in. Nothing is simpler. 
Thi nk what tilings you want and how much of each; walk out to one 
shop and buy the requisite number of bags, call at another and ask 
them to send to your inn so many catties of flour, rice, oatmeal, millet, 
&c. When they arrive, have them weighed, put into the bags and set 
aside. It is not diffi cult, to calculate the necessary amount, and it is 
well to provide for ten days beyond the number of days in the contract, 
and then to add a little on to that. Provisions are cheap in Kalgan, 
and in Mongolia you are sure to find numbers of people to whom a 
little flour, or meal, or millet would be a great boon. Sometimes when 
you think you are encamped beyond the reach of tents, if you hap¬ 
pen to look out when dinner is almost ready, you will perhaps see 
people coming straight towards your tent, and that from more directions 
than one. 

It is not necessary to take a tent. You sleep in your cart and cook 
in the tent belonging to the Mongols. You can stipulate for the use of 
their pot too if you like; they will make no difficulty about it, and be 
quite pleased if you leave a little of your dinner in it for them to clean 
out. It is perhaps on the whole better to have your own pot, ladle, 
and a small brass basin to wash in. If you take your own pot, you 
can get a grate for burning argols at almost any smith's shop in 
Kalgan. The grate is simply an iron stand of three legs riveted into 
three hoops and does not cost much. If you find it necessary to take 
your own pot and grate, take the rude grate as you find it. It is made 
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specially to suit the argol fuel and does well. When I went into 
Mongolia first, a Mongol friend persuaided me to have my grate im¬ 
proved upon. I followed his advice, and from the first day of the 
journey to the last, was sorry that I had no opportunity of subjecting 
my wise friend to the daily inconvenience that the improvement sug¬ 
gested by him never ceased to cause. 

To prescribe the precise hind of provisions to be taken would he 
superfluous. Every man can please himself. Meats, soups, &c. in tins 
containing enough for one meal, are very handy, and for those to 
whom expense is no object, are perhaps the best, but a very com¬ 
fortable, and with the sauce of desert air, delicious table may be kept 
up much more cheaply. In winter it is especially easy. At Kalgan 
you can cook and freeze anything you like and take it with you. All 
that is necessary is fire enough to melt it and it is' ready for eating. I 
have heard fried potatoes especially commended as being suitable for 
taking in this way. Even in summer there need be no difficulty. Some 
travellers take a coop of chickens that lasts them for a fortnight. Some, 
as soon as they arrive in Kalgan, purchase a large quantity of beef or 
mutton, cut it into strips eighteen inches or two feet long and about one 
inch in diameter, and hang it up to dry while they are delayed get¬ 
ting camels, a cart, &c. In four days or more it is dry, and can be 
carried for weeks in a bag without spoiling; all the better if a little salt 
has been rubbed into it before it was hung up. But neither chickens 
nor jerked beef or mutton are absolutely necessary; sheep can be bought 
on the plain, at prices ranging from one and a half to two and a half 
taels each. When there are two or three travellers together, a sheep 
can be devoured between them before it gets too old ; a single traveller 
even, except in very hot weather, can make away with it almost in 
time; and if he has any difficulty over it, he can get plenty of help from 
his caravan people, and the inhabitants of the places he may pass through. 

A moderately good shot, with a double-barrelled fowling-piece, 
can vary the mutton diet pleasantly with ducks and geese. Birds 
in Mongolia are not used to being shot; hence they are tame and can 
be come at with very little trouble. Ducks and geese are not seen in 
winter; they arc frozen out and go south, returning again when the 
lakes and streams open up in spring. 

Deer abound, but the Mongols hunt them; and they are so wild 
that it is difficult to get within shot of them, even with a rifle, Mongols 
when they want to shoot them, lie in ambush and have them driven up 
to them by horsemen. Perhaps a foreigner, with a little stalking and 
a good rifle, might get within range of them; but the traveller can 
sometimes get venison without hunting it. He can bring it down 
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with a silver bullet. Occasionally a Mongol may be seen riding along 
with a deer in his saddle strings, and in most cases he is only too glad 
to find a purchaser. After a week or two's mutton, the flesh of the 
deer is pleasant. It has less fat and more lean than the sheep, and is 
a considerably larger beast. One tael is about the value of a tip-top 
deer in the best season. On one occasion, after weeks of mutton, I 
bought for six mace, a deer minus the hind quarters. It was in Sep¬ 
tember, when, they are in first class condition, and this half deer lasted 
the caravan as long as a whole sheep would have done. 

To finish this question of diet, I may be allowed to state one 
style, perhaps the easiest, of living when on a caravan march. The 
caravan halts, perhaps some time during the night, and all rest till 
morning. At sunrise the travellers rise and boil a potful of oatmeal 
porridge, which they take with milk, if it can be had; and with melted 
black sugar if milk is not forthcoming. When the porridge is being 
discussed, the kettle boils and tea is made, which again may be drunk 
with biscuits, or Kalgan rusks. The Kalgan rusks are capital things. 
One kind is made of small tnan-foto* cut in two and baked dry in an 
oven. Another kind is baked with a view to the convenience of travel¬ 
lers, and is known by the name of knn ckuan-tzii .f As far as I am 
aware, this last sort is to be obtained of only one shop in Kalgan, 
—situated on the west side of the road, about midway between the up¬ 
per and lower towns. Both kinds keep for an indefinite length of time, 
if preserved from damp. They are cheap and very pleasant, and handy 
in the desert. 

Breakfast over, the caravan starts and halts again perhaps an 
hour or two after noon. Now is the time for dinner. There will be 
time enough most likely for deliberate and elaborate cooking; hut a 
good dinner may be made in a few minutes by boiling mutton cut into 
strips, taking that out of the pot, and boiling millet or white rice in 
the soup. The millet will be almost ready by the time the mutton has 
disappeared. Tea of course finishes up. It is well also to have a 
bottle of cold tea in the cart. Sometimes a long march has to he made 
to reach a well, and in such cases a biscuit and a little tea help the 
patience wonderfully, 

The above style of living may seem a little rough, hut it is handy, 
and to any one but an invalid, the desert air will make it quite 
enjoyable. 

Horseback travelling is also possible to any one who wishes to 
cross the desert more quickly than in the usual thirty days o-f the 


4 StnaH. Cbio-ese loaves, made by steaming instead of baking. 
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camel cart. It is simple enough. Find a Mongol ; make a contract 
to be conveyed across the desert in so many days by Horses, stating 
a fine for each day in excess of the stipulated number, that may be 
spent on the journey; and if the Mongol is a man of means, and the 
contract in proper form, there is no danger or trouble to be appre¬ 
hended. As to the exact number of days, that will depend on the 
season of the year and on the sum of money agreed on;—the quicker 
the dearer of course. Between Kalgan and Urga can be done com¬ 
fortably in about eight or ten days, and between Urga and Kiachta in 
two or three days. No one hut a very good rider should try this 
method, and a slight knowledge of the language, though not indispens¬ 
able, is very useful. The great advantage of this way of crossing the 
desert is, that it gives opportunity to see more of the real life of the 
inhabitants. Travelling in a caravan keeps you away. The tent is 
usually pitched far from habitations to secure good grass for the 
camels; and though Mongols come to see the traveller, he does not 
often go to -their tents, and when he does go, the visit is only short. 

The horseback traveller, on the other hand, eats, drinks, rests and 
sleeps in the abodes of the Mongols, and has ample opportunity of 
seeing the little ins and outs of tent life. Indeed if any one wanted to 
see as much as possible of Mongol life in the shortest possible time, he 
could not do better than ride over the desert on horseback. 

Flour, rice, tea, and mutton are about all the provisions necessary 
on such a trip. If care be taken to alight for meals at poor tents, all 
help and service will be rendered gladly, and no other reward expected 
but a good remainder of dinner left in the pot. When tea is wanted 
on the ride, it is best to alight at well-to-do tents, where milk is likely 
to be found. It is not necessary to give anything for a drink of tea in 
Mongolia, but a little good black tea will be received gratefully, and 
small silver coins are also very acceptable as buttons. In the way of 
bedding, all that is needed is a great-coat, which should reach pretty 
well to the heels. In tents, hospitable Mongols will lend skin coats for 
coverings; and even when it is necessary to sleep an hour or two out ou 
the plain, a heavy coat will be sufficient for warmth. 

A ride like this is most pleasant at midsummer, when the grass is 
green and the days are long. 

Silver, of course, must be carried in the saddle-bags, and perhaps 
it may be impossible to lock it up securely. There is not much danger 
of losing it. Spirits are more likely to come to grief. I heard of a 
foreigner once who had a bottle of rum on such a journey, and being 
unable to find a good place for it on his horse handed it to the Mongol 
for safety. AfteT some time the Mongol oame to explain, that the 
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bottom of the bottle "was bad and leaked! A quantity of the contents 
was gone true enough, but from the thickness with which the Mongol 
spoke, it was judged that the bottle had leaked not because the bottom 
was bad, but because it bad been held uppermost. Any thin g except 
drink will be pretty safe with a little care; and in the case of money it 
is said to be better to say how much you have, and where it is, and tell 
your guide that he is responsible. It may be the safest way, but I 
never adopt this plan, and prefer to trust more to their ignorance than 
to their reliability. 

Travelling in Mongolia has many pleasures, but ordinary travel¬ 
ling is so slow that the tedium threatens to swamp them all.' Horse¬ 
back travelling does away with the tedium as far as possible, and pre¬ 
sents the greatest number of new scenes and circumstances in rapid 
succession. Night and day you hurry on; sunrise and sunset have 
their glories much like those seen at sea; the stars and the moon have 
a charm on the lovely plain. Ever and anon you come upon tents, 
indicated at night by the barking of the dogs,—in the day time seen 
gleaming from afar, vague and indistinct through the gloaming mirage. 
As you sweep round the base of a hill, you come upon a herd of start¬ 
led deer and give chase to show their powers of running; then a temple 
with its red walls and gilt ornamented roofs looms up and glides past. 
Hill-sides here and there are patched with sheep; in the plains below 
mounted Mongols are dashing right and left through a large drove of 
horses, pursuing those they wish to catch, with a noosed pole that looks 
like a fishing rod. On some lovely stretch of road you come upon an 
encampment of two or three hundred ox carts, the oxen grazing and 
the drivers mending the wooden wheels; or meet a long train of tea¬ 
laden silent camels. When the time for a meal approaches and a tent 
heaves in sight, you leave the road and make for it. However tired 
the horses may be they will freshen up at this. They know what is 
coming and hurry on to rest. 

The greatest pleasure attending such a ride is the finish. After 
ten days or a fortnight’s discomfort, fatigue, sleeplessness and hard 
fare, to take a bath, change clothes, sit down to a foreign meal spread 
on a white table-cloth, and go to sleep in a comfortable bed, is a luxury 
that can be fully appreciated only by those who have performed the ride. 

In connexion with travelling, it may be in place to speak of the 
proper manner of entering a tent. Some travellers, from mere igno¬ 
rance make grave blunders, and though the Mongols are the first to 
forgive people ignorant of their ways, } r et it is better to know some of 
the more important customs to be observed. 

From whatever side the tent is approached, be sure to ride up 
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towards it from the front. If you come upon it from behind, ride 
round it at some distance so as to come up in front. If on foot it is 
more important still to observe this rule. When within a short distance,, 
—say speaking distance,—of the tent, stop and shout nohoi (dog)!’ and 
if the dogs have not come out against you before this, they will be pretty, 
sure to come and come in force now. But the nohoi is not meant; 
to challenge the dogs to combat, but to warn the people in the tent to 
come out to restrain them. The Mongol dogs are very savage,, and 
without the protection of the tent people, it would be rash and dan¬ 
gerous to attempt to advance. At the cry of nohoi, or nohoi hoorm, 
the people in the tent are bound by law to come out and protect the 
traveller. Until they receive this protection, horsemen remain in the 
saddle; foot travellers keep the dogs at hay as best they can with a cou¬ 
ple of sticks. The idea of the two sticks is I suppose, that when one 
of them is laid hold of by a savage animal of the pack, there is another 
stick still left free to lay about with. Two or three women and children: 
probably come out, scold off the tamer animals and sit down on the 
fiercer ones, while the traveller hurries in. Me should be careful how¬ 
ever to leave his sticks or whip outside the door. This is universal 
custom in Mongolia, as far as I have observed, and is seldom or never 
violated by Mongols. So far is it carried, that a child who brought the 
stalk of a tall reed into the tent where I was visiting, and played by 
striking the ground with it, received a severe reprimand and narrowly 
escaped chastisement. 

The idea of leaving the stick and whips outside, as explained by 
the Mongols themselves, is that any one who comes into a tent carry¬ 
ing a whip or stick, insults the inhabitants by conducting himself as if 
he had come to whip or heat them like dogs. “ What use have you 
for your whips and sticks inside the tent ? Outside you keep off the 
dogs; here are you going to beat us in our own tent?” Having left 
his stick outside, then the traveller, on getting through the low door¬ 
way may say tnewlo to the people inside, and proceed to sit down on 
the left side of the fireplace, about halfway between the door and the 
back of the tent. If no demonstration is made, the traveller may sit 
there; but if asked to go higher he can either accept the honour or 
decline it as may seem best to himself. It is not usual to take off the 
hat on entering, but most roadside Mongols are used to the foreign 
custom of uncovering, and it docs not shock them. If the hat be taken 
off, it should be laid higher ,—that is further up towards the back of the 
tent, than the visitor himself. Either this, or it may be laid on the top 
of a chest, but in no case should it be laid towards the door. The 
traveller should sit crosslegged; but if he cannot do this, he should be 
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careful to stretch his legs towards the door. The feet pointed inwards 
towards the back of the tent would be considered great rudeness, even 
in a foreigner. Tbe next thing is the interchange of snuff bottles. A 
Mongol visitor offers his first to the host and the people of the tent, and 
receives theirs in return; but foreigners do not carry snuff generally; 
so the Mongol host offers his to the foreign visitor. The bottle should 
be received in the palm of the right hand, carried deferentially towards 
the nose, the stopper should be raised a little, then a sniff, the stopper 
may be readjusted, and tbe bottle handed slowly and deferentially back 
to its owner. Those who speak the language, while receiving and re¬ 
turning the bottle, make and answer inquiries about their host’s and 
their own health. People who don’t speak Mongol can make a few 
nods and give a pleased smile or two, which will be taken as an. 
equivalent for the customary phrases of politeness. 

Meantime the women have been warming tea, and soon a little 
table is set before the visitor; then he is handed a cup of tea, which he 
should receive with both his hands. He may set it down on the table 
for a little, or he may drink it off, if it is not too hot. Tea in Mongolia 
is not the mere formality it often seems to be in China. The visitor is 
expected to drink it and hand back his cup, with both hands as before, 
to have it refilled several times. When he has had enough he should 
say so or indicate it, that the cup may not be refilled. While he has 
been drinking tea, a plate of white food is usually set on the table or 
handed to him to be received with both hands. As a rule this is not 
expected to be eaten, but must be tasted. Taking a mere crumb is 
sufficient; then the plate should be deferentially delivered back with 
both hands. 

On leaving the tent there are no very special formalities to be 
observed. The Mongols do not usually have any custom equivalent to 
our hand-shaking and “good-bye.” A bow and a smile outside the tent 
door before mounting will be sufficient. 

As to entering tents on the plain, there need be no bashfulness. 
An y traveller is at perfect liberty' to alight at any village he may wish 
and demand admittance; and any Mongol who refuses admittance, or 
gives a cold welcome even, is at once stigmatized as not a man but a 
dog. Any host who did not offer tea, without money and without 
price, would soon earn the same reputation; the reason being, I sup¬ 
pose, that Mongolia has no inns and all travellers are dependent on 
private houses for shelter and refreshment. At first sight it seems 
rather exacting to leap off your horse at the door of a perfect stranger, 
and expect to find tea prepared and offered to you free; but probably 
the master of the tent where you refresh yourself, is at the same time 
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sitting likewise refreshing himself in some other man’s tent some 
hundred miles away; and thus the thing balances itself. The hospitality 
received by Mongols in travelling compensates for the hospitality shown 
to travellers. 

Tea is always offered, but the traveller is expected to have with 
him the materials for his own dinner. 

Not a few tents are at one time or other under prohibition. Sick¬ 
ness, a newly-born child, the children being inoculated, and a few 
other things happen to make it impossible to allow strangers to enter. 
In the case of a single tent standing alone, the traveller, under such 
circumstances would have to go on; but in a village, not more than 
one or two tents are likely to be forbidden at the same time, and shel¬ 
ter can be found in the others. 

Mongols sometimes complain of the Chinamen, who come to 
Mongolia, enter their tents, and receive their hospitality, but who when 
their Mongol friends go to China, will not let them enter their dwell¬ 
ing-houses. Sometimes when I am among them in their tents, they 
ask incredulously if I would let them enter my house, and I of course 
say I would, and keep my word to such as visit me at home. Mongols 
in Peking, who have entertained foreigners in Mongolia, sometimes 
complain of the manuer in which they are driven away from the gates 
of foreign residences in Peking. Of course there are a great many 
circumstances which make it a very different thing for us to enter their 
tents on the plain, from what it is for them to enter civilized houses in 
Peking; and in addition, foreigners in Mongolia arc usually careful to 
requite any Mongol hospitality they may receive, by appropriate pre¬ 
sents there and then; so that Mongols have really no just claim on us. 

Notwithstanding all this, it might not bo amiss if a little more 
gentleness were used in turning them away; and it would greatly en¬ 
hance the Mongol’s opinion of foreigners, if now and then a petty man¬ 
darin and liis well-dressed and clean attendants were not sent away, hut 
permitted to have a look at a room or two furnished in the foreign style. 

So much then, for the present, concerning travelling in Mongolia. 
Perhaps I may have dwelt upon some topics uninteresting to general 
travellers; perhaps I may have omitted to speak on certain points on 
which information may he desired; but I have tried to convey such in¬ 
formation as I would have been glad to have had when first I entered 
the country; and if this paper is found deficient in any points, I shall 
be glad to answer any questions that may be asked through the medium 
of this magazine. 

Hoinos. 
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NOTES ON A PASSAGE FROM YOKOHAMA jg 

to hirosaki flu- 

Br Rbv. J. Ikq. 

JJAVING accepted a professorship in the Toogo Gaklco )ff 

I left Yokohama with my family for Hakodati per Steamer Washi 
(200 tons) about 6 a.m. December 2nd, 1874, having gone on board on 
the previous evening. By noon wc are rounding cape King. The 
Washi (Eagle) docs not fly, but is more akin to the tortoise; for 
seven knots is the maximum speed we heard claimed for her, which we 
believe she did not make at all during the whole trip from Yokohama 
to Hakodati. 

Once past cape King we encountered a heavy swell, and “got the 
stiff northern breeze in our teeth.” Night drew on and we slumbered. 
After midnight the breeze stiffened, and the dawn of day revealed to us 
little hope of better weather. The forenoon was portentous. Captain 
Hcscroff (in command) sagely remarked “he thought it would clear up 
by 3 p. m. ; —it would either clear up or get worse.” 

The hatches were battened down, and the ship soon filled with 
steam. Just at the hour predicted we received upon our larboard 
bow a howling “nor-easter,” lashing old ocean into mighty fury, before 
which we drifted out into the main, our vessel giving in quick succes¬ 
sion from one beam's end to the other; when it seemed to a landsman 
like myself she must capsize. 

I stood upon the steps of the main gangway, holding on with all 
my might, watching for two hours and a-half the wild scone without, 
till night shut out the view. Thoughts of God naturally brought to 
mind Cowper’s couplet:— 

“ He plants His footsteps in the sea, 

And rides upon the storm.” 

The storm raged with more or less fury all night, driving the sea 
in occasionally at the saloon skylight, under which some of us were 
trying to sleep. 

During the night the Hakodati Christmas turkeys met an igno¬ 
minious death by having their throats cut, to prevent a slower death 
from suffocation between decks. In the early part of the storm about half 
a ton of sulphuric acid was thrown overboard as a precautionary measure. 

Horning dawned clear and cold, with a heavy sea, but the wind 
had dropped somewhat, and shifted to the north. We made for the 
coast again, and got well under cover of the land by late in the after 
noon. On sabbath at 9 a. m. Kin Sliima (Gold Island) hove in 
view, which we passed about sunset. We arrived off the “ Whak back” 
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at 2 a. m., on Monday, where, after beating about till 9 a. m., we 
succeeded in entering the bay. Thirty eight miles more, and we drop¬ 
ped anchor in the harbor of Hakodati; just five days and nine hours 
from Yokohama. 

Taking leave of the Washi we felt most truly grateful to her of¬ 
ficers, and our fellow-passengers for their many kind attentions to us 
during the voyage. By the courtesy of Captain Hescroff we were soon 
ashore and received a warm welcome from our friends in Yezo, who 
had been some days expecting us; among whom was the authoress of 
“a Leaf of Tradition,” and “A Song of the Sea.” Prom the former of 
these we take the liberty of quoting the second stanza.* 

“AhI we read on yellow pages 
Grimy with the touch of ages, 

All of life recorded now— 

Song and dance and marriage vow. 

Dirge of sorrow, vigil-keepiDg, 

Tears of blood that earth is weeping, 

0, Vinetta t fated city, 

Trampling Heaven’s tender pity; 

Crashing out the soul of man 
Under dark and deathful ban; 

Still, as in thy legend hoary, 

Shameless guilt is wed with glory.” 

From the latter we take the last stanza:— 

“ The Bhiniug feet of the morning haste 
In a track of light o’er the foaming waBte ; 

And over the gloom of the tossing spars, 

She drops a cluster of golden stars ; 

While the sea i6 turning its rarest gems 
Into the lost one’s diadems: 

And the ship is anchored—her sails are furled 
In the silent port of a shadow world." 

Hakodati, though for situation a beautiful city, yet is one of the 
muddiest I have even seen. A few days after arriving I visited the 
new building of the Methodist Mission, where the lacquering was just 
being done, and received the poison in my face. With eyes swollen, 
—almost closed, and the face correspondingly distorted, I must have 
been a strange figure to look upon. By Monday however my tumefied 
physiognomy had well nigh returned to its normal contour. 

On the 15th we took leave of friends, and v went on board the 
Komei Maru ij/, BJJ & for Awomori, but got no further out than the 
light-ship, when we turned back, the Captain thinking it too rough 
outside for his ship. On the following morning we went on board again, 
and steamed away until almost half across the straits of Tsugaru, when 
our too cautious captain considering it unsafe to proceed further, 

* See Ladies’ Repository, for September-October, 1874, 
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turned about, and anchored under cover of the mountains, on the 
opposite side from the mouth of Awomori bay, about 15 miles from 
Hakodati, -where -we passed a most uncomfortable night, being pitched 
about in a manner that rendered it difficult to keep our berths. 

We sailed at daylight, reaching Awomori at 1 p.m. Having 
debarked we found comfortable quarters in the upper room of a native 
inn near by. How superlatively clean we found the various apartments 
of this hotel,—so unlike anything we had ever seen or heard of in the 
“ Middle Kingdom,” whose inns, and streets, for filth and open in¬ 
decency, rival the known world. Awomori has no particular attrac¬ 
tions to the traveler, so far as we could see. It has a telegraph station, 
low houses, flat and uninteresting streets, in the main, and is rated at 
10,000 inhabitants. 

Our party left Awomori at 8.30 a. m. on December 18th, by 
f 'kago,” pack-horses, and on foot, arriving at Hirosaki fJ/, 25 miles 
distant, at 10 p.m. The roads were in a wretched condition, the mud 
being deep and only partly frozen. The highway being thronged with 
men and pack-horses, it was impossible to make satisfactory progress the 
first few miles. Five miles or more from Awomori wc struck the moun¬ 
tain road, where the way was better. The scenery was very interest¬ 
ing. We had on either hand, hills, valleys, and mountains, adorned 
with trees large and small, all woven into the most picturesque land¬ 
scape. And in the midst of it lay our mountain highway, an avenue 
of beautiful pines a hundred feet high, and. said to be two hundred 
years old, planted originally as a guide to travelers in the driving snow 
storms so numerous in For them Nipon. 

As a means of conveyance for a man six feet tall, we are most 
decidedly of the opinion that the “ kago” (a pretty cage 3X2x2 feet) 
is a most miserable failure, behind the times; and were the writer the 
arbiter of the fate thereof, he would jot down in all haste, mcne, mene, 
tekel upharsin , "weighed, weighed, and dividings”—let the kingdom be 
given to stage-coaches and railroads! Wc might have rejoiced in our 
ignorance of the Japanese language that day, for the amount of swear¬ 
ing done by our thirty-two coolies (two kago) was probably something 
alarming. 

Night closed upon the scene with a third of the journey before us, 
when the moon, stars, and Japanese lanterns lit our pathway. We were 
met on the street half a mile or more from our compound, and kindly 
welcomed by a jovial deputation of students from the Toogo Gaklco’ 
of this city. Upon arrival we found a commodious dwelling, lighted, 
wanned, and furnished; and our boxes having been brought forward 
the week before, we began housekeeping at once. 

The weather since our arrival has been as follows:— 
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The Barometer has ranged from 29°.82 to 30°.03 
The Thermometer (Fahr.) has ranged from 34° to 63°. 

To day, December 31st, Barometer is 29°.92. Thermometer 34°. 
The snow is one foot deep, and still falling heavily. 

Hirosaki, December 31st 1874. 


THE NUMBER OF MISSIONARIES IN CHINA IN 1875. 

By Rev. John W. Davis. 

gOMETIME last year (1874), a list of names of missionaries was 
published by the Presbyterian Mission Press. It gave the mission¬ 
aries' names, the time of their arrival in the east, and the names of the 
Societies that sent them out. It included the missionaries in China, 
Japan, and Siam. This list was begun by Dr. M. J. Knowlton, who wrote 
down the names of the missionaries from memory. It was completed 
by the publishers of the Recorder after a great deal of correspondence 
with the missionaries in various countries. 

Below will be found four tables made by analysing this list of names. 
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DATE 

OF 

ARRIVAL 

NUMBER OF 

PRESENT SURVIVORS 
WHO CaME 
DURING THE TEAR. 

1837 

2 

1844 

3 

1846 

2 

1847 

12 

1848 

6 

1850 

3 

1851 

6 

1852 

4 

1853 

7 

1854 

10 

1855 

9 

1858 

2 

1857 

2 

1858 

i 

1859 

Ifi 

1860 

21 

1861 

10 

1862 

12 

1863 

11 

1864 

15 

1865 

14 

1866 

80 

1867 

19 

1868 

26 

1869 

32 

1870 

85 

1871 

23 

1872 

20 

1873 

38 

1874 

26 


WHOLE NUMBER OF 
PRESENT SURVIVORS 
WHO WERE IN CHINA 
DURING THE TEAR- 

number of 

YEARS 

OF RESIDENCE 

IN CHINA. 

PER CENT OF 

THE WHOLE 
NUMBER, 429. 

2 

38 


5 

31 

... 

7 

30 

.01 f 

19 

28 


25 

37 


28 

25 

.06 

34 

24 


38 

23 

IM 

45 

22 

• ♦ * 

55 

21 

•» • 

64 

20 

.15 

66 

19 

,,, 

68 

18 

• •• 

72 

17 

• i • 

87 

16 


108 

16 

.25 

118 

14 

• .» 

130 

13 


141 

12 

.33 

156 

11 

,, 4 

170 

10 

.40 

200 

0 


219 

8 

.51 

245 

7 

... 

277 

6 

... 

312 

5 

.72 

335 

4 

... 

855 

3 

... 

393 

2 

Ml 

429 

1 
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Tlie above table is intended to throw some light on the rate of 
mortality among missionaries in China. The readers of the Recorder 
need not he told that all conclusions deduced from statistics must bo 
received cum grano satis. The rate of mortality is not so great as would 
appear from this table, for the following reason. The number of mission¬ 
aries who have come to China during the last fifteen years has been 
much greater in proportion to the whole, than the number of those 
who came during the thirty years from 1830 to 1860. I do not merely 
mean that a greater number of present survivors came during the last 
fifteen years than during the thirty years preceding 1860. Increased 
missionary zeal among the churches in Christian lands, and increased 
traveling facilities, have caused that the whole number who have come 
(not merely the number who came and have survived to the present 
time) during the fifteen years preceding 1875, has been far greater than 
the number who came daring the thirty years preceding 1860. Suppose 
that the reverse of this were true. Suppose that during the thirty years 
preceding 1860 twenty missionaries came each year, and that during 
the fifteen years preceding 1875 the average was five each year. Tak¬ 
ing these supposed figures as a basis of calculation, it is plain that the 
rate of mortality would appear less than the actual death-rate. If for 
a goodly number of years we could send to a land precisely the same 
number of people each year, and then make a table like this it would 
show the death rate of immigrants with perfect accuracy. 

This table shows that twenty-five per cent of the missionaries now 
in China have been here fifteen years: that fifteen per cent have been 
here twenty years: and this, as I have shown, is looking at the healthi¬ 
ness of China in a less favorable light than the circumstances of the 
case justify. I commend this statement to the careful consideration 
of those in Christian lands who arc anxiously pondering the question; 
“Lord what wilt thou have me to do?” I am fully convinced that 
great misapprehensions exist in Christian lands,—especially in the 
United States, with regard to the healthiness of China. 

The careful reader will observe, that this table speaks of four 
hundred and twenty-nine missionaries, while the next speaks of four 
hundred and thirty-six. With regard to seven of the missionaries the 
list does not state when they came.to China; hence I am compelled to- 
leave them out of the count. 
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STATIOS. 

ordained 

inssioN- 

AJUES. 

Medical. 

PRESS 

SUPERIN¬ 

TENDENTS 

OTHER 

LAY 

MISSION¬ 

ARIES. 

FEMALES. 

WHOLE 

NUMBER 

of males. 

TOTAL. 

NcvchwaDg . 

2 

1 



1 

3 

4 

ICnlgan . 

4 

„ , 

. .. 


4 

4 

8 

Peking . 

14 

1 

1 

•4 • 

22* 

16 

38 

Tientsin. 

8 


• «» 


7 

8 

16 

Pnowting fn . 

,,, 

* •» 

... 

1 


1 

1 

Tsinan fu . 

1 





1 

1 

Tungchow .. 

5 




8 

5 

18 

T'ungcliow . 

3 

■ * ■ 

... 

... 

3 

3 

6 

Chefoo . 

8 

... 

• • . 

2 

6 

10 

16 

Shanghai . 

10 

»•« 

1 

4 

11 

IS 

26 i 

Chinkiang. 

1 

i4 , 

... 

1 

2 

2 

4 

Nanking . 

,,, 


... 

2 

1 

2 

3 

Ngnnking. 

>. ■ 

, ,, 

• • l 

1 

i *« 

1 

1 

Kewkiang. 

5 

« ♦ r 

• • • 

1 

7* 

6 

IS 

Hankow . 

C 


... 

2 

4 

8 

12 

Wnclmng . 

4 

i 

tM 

1 

5 

6 

11 

Hanyang . 

1 


... 

4 4 4 

.44 

I 

I 

Wnsuah ... 

1 





1 

1 

Kwangchi.. 

1 

. 

... 

' 


1 

1 

Soochow . 

6 




5 

6 

11 

Hangchow. 

6 

i 


l 

7 

8 

15 

Shaow hing . 

3 


... 

2 

6 

5 

10 

Niugpo . 

12 

• « . 

... 

... 

13 

12 

25 

Ninghni. 

1 

i». 

• 4 * 

. 4 » ‘ 

1 

1 

2 

Wfingchow . 


4 •• 

. 4 . 

2 

o 

2 

4 

Foochow . 

io 

1 

If 


15* 

12 

27 

Amoy . 

n 

»« > 


. 4 • 

10 

11 

21 

Formosa . 

Taiwan fn . 

i 

l 

i 

... • 

... 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

Takao . 

2 




2 

2 

4 

Swatow..., . 

5 

i 



7 

6 

13 

Hongkong . 

7 

•,. 

• 4 4 

4 • . 

6 

7 

13 

Canton . 

16* 

i 



21 

17 

38 

Fumuu . 

2 




1 

2 

3 

Cbonglok . 

5 




8 

5 

8 

Fatshan . 

1 





1 

1 

Sinon. 

2 




i 

2 

3 

Lilong . 

1 




I 

1 

2 

Longhao . 

1 

* .. 

♦ » * 

• 4 . 

1 

1 

2 

Fukwfng . 

1 

... 

• 4 < 

4 ». 

1 

1 

2 

Absent . 

21 

2 

... 

4 

26 

27 

53 

Total. 

180 

10 

8 

24 

210 

226 

436 


Li this second table the reader will see the way in which the mis¬ 
sionaries are distributed in this great field. For the benefit of readers 
in foreign lands, who may not hare access to good maps, or who may 
not be perfectly familiar with the geography of so distant a country as 
China, let me say that this list of stations begins with those in the 
north of China, and ends with those in the south. This is the general 
principle of the order in which the names of the stations appear, but I 
have not aimed at perfect geographical accuracy. 

In the column giving the number of ordained missionaries at each 
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station, and also in the column headed Females , some of the numbers 
have an asterisk attached to them. This means that one of the persons 
included in that number of males or females, as the case may be, bears 
the title of M. D. The whole number of those who labor in China as 
medical missionaries is, therefore, fourteen. This includes one ordained 
medical missionary and three female physicians. 

In the column headed Press Superintendents is the number one, 
marked with a dagger. This means that this press superintendent is 
an ordained missionary. 


'll? -A. 33 L 33 , XXX . 


STATION. 

ordained. 

MEDICAL. 

FEMALE. 

TOTAL. 

Yedo. 

17* 

1 

13 

31 

Yokohama 

10 

1 

18 

29 

TCobi. 

4* 

1 

9 

14 

Osaka .. 

6* 

1 

5 

12 

Shidzuoka... ... .. 

1* 


1 

2 

Hakodati... 

2 


2 

4 

Nagasaki. 

4 


4 

8 

Total. 

44 

4 

52 

100 

Bangkok. 

5* 


8 

13 

Chiengmai . 

2 


2 

5 

Petcli aburei ... 

I 


2 

3 

Ayntbia . 

1 


1 

2 

Absent . 

1 


1 

2 

Total. 

10 


14 

25 


This table gives an analysis of the list of missionaries in Japan 
and Siam, After what has been said it needs no explanation. 


It is very natural to ask whence came all these missionaries. 
This question will find an answer in the following table. 


T .A. IB Xj E , X •V . 


NATION 

BT WHOM SENT. 

NUMBER OF 3I1SS10NARIK6 

SENT TO 

OF 

PER CENT 

NUMBER 

IN 

PER CENT OF 

WHOLE NUMBER 

IN THE 

THREE KINGDOMS 

CHINA. 

JAPAN. 

SLAM. 

china. 

JAPAN. 

SLAM. 

United States... 

210 

76 

25 

.48 

.76 

100 

.55* 

Great Britain ... 

194 

24 

• i 

.44 J 

.24 


-39 

Germany. 

32 

... 

... 

.07* 



.05* 

Total . 

430 

100 

25 






Lest any one should think that I have any desire to glorify the 
United States at the expense of other nations, I will here make the 
statement that there are other very important mission fields, to which 
other lands send far more missionaries than the United States. 
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In conclusion I would call attention to the fact that these four 
tables will be very interesting in the year 1900, It is hardly probable 
that in the course of a whole year these statistics will be entirely 
unnoticed. 

Tables similar to these would he interesting, if made out once every 
ten years. It will be specially pleasing, however, to note the progress 
that will have been made in a quarter of a century. It is to be re¬ 
gretted that we have not similar tables for 1850, with which we might 
compare these for 1875. 

When another list of missionaries is published it would be well 
to give the Chinese names of the missionaries. The first question 
ashed by the natives when they see a missionary is what is his name ? 
Very often they speak of a missionary, using his Chinese name, but it is 
impossible for the foreigner to know to whom they refer. I remember 
being much puzzled by this question, Is Wei equivalent to Wherry, or 
"Whiting, or Williams, or Williamson ? Knowing the Chinese char¬ 
acter for this Wei, gave me no aid, for I had never found out the 
Chinese names of these gentlemen. 

July 3rd, 1875. 


BIBLICAL RESEARCHES. 

By Rev, J. S. Mc.Ilvaise. 

I. THE GAP,DEN OF EDEN, 
the laborious polishing of the harder metals and minerals rewards 
the workman with most brilliant and lasting results, so the study 
of the more difficult passages of Scripture, often leads to discoveries of 
the highest order; not only setting the mind at rest as to the credibility 
of those passages, but opening out most unexpectedly the unsearchable 
perfections of inspiration. The present article is the outcome of an 
attempt to locate the primeval Paradise, which, though made with limit¬ 
ed means, has been so far satisfactory, that it seems proper to set the 
materials gathered before the public. 

Let it be premised that the ordinary view, which locates Paradise 
in Armenia, is unsatisfactory; in that Pislion must be identified with 
Phasis, Havilah with Colchis and Gihon with Araxes; Assyria must be 
transferred to the West of the Tigris; the traditions of many nations lo¬ 
cating Paradise in the East must bo ignored; and. the result gained is, 
that God, after constituting man lord of the earth, gave him an obscure 
corner of it to dwell in. The other view, that the garden lay below 
the junction of the Euphrates and Tigris, haring two outlets of the com- 
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bined river to represent Gihon and Pishon, has so little in common 
with the natural sense of the text, and is so unattractive, that it can 
commend itself to very few. Many, dissatisfied with all explanations, 
content themselves by saying that subsequent geological changes have 
obliterated all traces of Eden. This state of affairs seems to indicate, 
that some unsuspected prejudgment is turning men’s minds away from 
a fair view of Moses’ statements; since he writes as one who expects to 
be understood. We must believe that the man who wrote a descrip¬ 
tion of the creation of the universe, which is only now beginning to be 
understood in the light of the Nebular Hypothesis and all advanced 
science, could hardly break down so badly in the next chapter in a 
matter of geography. 

We shall now take up the passage and endeavour to give the heat 
explanation of each of its statements. 

The first river mentioned is the Pishon, which encompasses or 
flows through the land of Havilah. Smith’s Bible Dictionary says, 
that the most ancient and universally received opinion makes this to 
mean the Ganges. Reference is made to Josephus (Ant. i, 8), Euse¬ 
bius (Onommt. s. v.), Ambrosius (DeParad. c. s.J, Epiphanius (Ancor. 
c. 5$.), Ephraem Syrus (Op. Syr. i, 28), Jerome (Ep. 4 ad Rust, and 
Qwest. Heb. in Genes.), and Augustine (De Gen. ad lit. viii, 7). This 
array of testimony is so formidable, that to neglect it would he most 
unreasonable. Opening next Anthon’s Classical Dictionary, we read 
“The Sanscrit name of the Ganges (Padda) signifies foot, because the 
Brahmins make the river to flow from the foot of Beschan, who is the 
same with Yishnu, or the preserving deity.” This connection of the 
name Beschan, which is substantially the same as Pishon, with the 
sources of the Ganges, is certainly of importance, when the search for 
this name in other places has been so fruitless. But further, when 
this fact was mentioned to a friend very conversant with the Chinese 
language, the suggestion was made that Beschan was Peh Shan (ft 
|I|) or Northern Mountain. The suggestion seemed worth recording; 
and took the character of a serious and most interesting fact, when it 
was observed that the Brahmapootra, which unites with the Ganges to 
form the Hooghly, in the upper part of its course, bears the name San- 
poo River. This is at a place where it runs close under the northern 
side of the Himalayas; and the conviction is irresistible to one familiar 
with Chinese forms of speech, that the name describes the locality as 
“north of the mountains” (ill ft). The talk of the people is full of 
parallel expressions; Ho-nan means the province “ south of the Ho,” 
Shen-si, that “ we3t of the ravine,” &c. &c. Moreover the Brahmin 
tradition, that the Ganges, starting from the foot of Yishnu, falls 
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from heaven and encircles the Paradise city of Meru, is very simply 
interpreted by saying, that a river comes down from the Northern Moun¬ 
tains to water a garden-land in the South; and thus differs from the 
Bibie statement, that a river came out of Eden to water the garden, 
only in defining the location and character of Eden. An additional 
confirmation is, that Meru is, as we shall find hereafter, the name of a 
country; being equivalent to Pc lu ,—“the northern caravan route.” 
We therefore look with interest to see whether the name Peh shan is 
attached in any way to the companion river of the San-poo, But Granges, 
or Gunga, seems to be contracted from Chmgal, meaning“Biver of Life.” 
In the name Bengal however which is attached to the country washed 
by the two rivers, and to the sea into which they empty, the gal is 
the common Asiatic word for river, and the Ben may readily be ex¬ 
plained as a contraction of JBeschan. Even the Hebrew PIshon-nahal, 
if read rapidly, almost yields the sound Bengal. Aside from its inter¬ 
est as a clue to the location of Paradise, this identification vields the 
surprising conclusion that the object of common worship among the 
Hindoos is simply a mountain. A still more startling fact is revealed 
in connection with the Brahmapootra. Since Brahmapootra and San- 
poo river are the same, and siuce the final syllabic tra is obviously a 
contraction of the Sanscrit tigra “a river,” it follows that Brahma is 
left as the equivalent of San. But what mountain? Evidently the 
Paropamisus or Hindoo Koosh, (including probably Kun-lun), the 
ancient home of the Brahmin race. Does the Brahmo Somaj know 
what God it is worshiping ? 

But the author of Genesis evidently expected the river to be iden¬ 
tified by means of the country which it surrounded, which is called the 
Havilah. Gesenius' Lexicon says.that by Havilak “we are probably 
to understand India, in accordance with the ancient usage in so far as 
it also embraoed Arabia.” The Jerusalem Tar gum, which, as repre¬ 
senting the ancient traditions of the Jews, is a weighty authority, defines 
Havilah as India: and of course the old writers who made Pishou the 
Ganges, held this view. Such testimony lacks little of being absolutely 
decisive. However, as Havilah is used in other places in Scripture 
without the article, as a proper noun, we should examine those texts. 
In Genesis xxv: 18, it is said that the Ishmaeiites “ dwelt from Havilah 
unto Skuv, that is before Egypt, as thou goest toward Assyria.” So in 
1. Sam. xv: 7, Saul is said to destroy “the Ainelekites from Havilah 
on the East to Shur on the West.” Thus the name Havilah is located 
to the eastward of Judea in the desert of Arabia; and the name, which 
means Sandy land (from Hid, to whirl—-sand)- is very appropriate 
to that traot of country. We have thus a western limit given us, but 
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the eastern is left undefined. Wo naturally ask, how far does this 
sandy tract extend ? and are informed that it extends not only across 
Arabia, but through the desert district of Borman in the south of Persia, 
and on through the south of Beloochistan into India. Beyond the 
Indus it spreads over a large area skirting the south of the Punjaub; 
thence it reaches northward to the highlands of central Asia, and takes 
the name of Skamo Desert. Herodotus says that the whole western 
part of India is covered with sand. We see therefore, that in giving 
the name Havilah to India, the writers we have quoted are not altering 
the application of it indicated in Scripture, but carrying that name on 
to the natural limits of the territory described by it. If we inquire for 
the name itself in this direction, we are informed that there is a town 
and a district on the Persian Gulf called by the Arabs Ilaivikh. This 
only helps us on a little way. But the name we are in search of is 
written in capital letters over northern India in the Sanscrit form of 
Uppara. We are enabled to make this identification by the informa¬ 
tion that in the hither Chersonesus, where is situated the modern em¬ 
porium of Goa, the ancient , name of the district was represented in 
Greek by Soupara and 0uppara; also that the Coptic lexicographers 
give Sophir as the name of India. It seems manifest that the common 
basis of those various forms, Sophir , Soupara, 0uppara, Goa, must be 
Havilah. The guttural-aspirate initial h, cither changes into s, as 
India may be written either with initial h or s (compare Greek lupin, 
La tin septan and English seven), or into g, or becomes quiescent. The 
■v again passes over into an / (pli), as it so commonly docs in English 
(leave:—left; beef:—beeves, &c.), and this again becomes an unaspirat- 
ed p; or it becomes the vowel o, as occurs so often in Hebrew. The 
change of / to r needs no explanation, and its being dropped from 
the end of a word is very easy. If it be objected that we thus make 
Havilah the same as Ophir, whereas the names are distinct in Hebrew, 
—the explanation is, that the Hebrews in extending their own word 
over the desert land stretching away eastward, retained its original 
form; whereas the name, as modified by local pronunciation and brought 
back over the sea to Arabia, was Opliir. The conclusion is, therefore, 
that the Hebrew name Havilah is represented, not only by Goa, but 
by Upper India;—a designation not to be limited to the northern part 
of the peninsula of Hindustan as distinguished from the Deccan, but 
including a large extent of country north of the Himalayas, which was 
known to Herodotus as northern India.* 

The statement that “the Havilah” produced gold, agrees well 

* It most have been from connection with the deserts of higher Asia, that the word wo are 
studying, in tha forms super, hyper and njiper, obtained the sense of “that which is 
above, among the nations whose early home was on. the lower plain of Iran. 
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with the fame of India in ancient times. Herodotus mentions very 
particularly the gold given by the Indians as tribute to Darius, and 
details in a somewhat grotesque way, the method of procuring it from 
the northern desert. The goodness of that gold is probably celebrated 
in later Scripture under the name “Odd of TTphaz;” Uphaz being ac¬ 
cording to Oesenius still another form of Ophir: and it is more explicitly 
affirmed in connection with the temple of Solomon in 2 Chron. iii: 6, 
in the finishing of which the“gold of Parvaim'Vas used. This Parvaim 
is a dual form of the Chinese Pe-Lu or “northern (caravan) route/' 
mentioned above. That name seems now to be used only of the route 
which crosses upper Asia, above the Tien shan; but, by nations living 
further south, might naturally be used also of the central route through 
the valley of the Kashgar; and that it was so used appears from the 
names Boror and Paropamisus, oocuring in this vicinity. This accounts 
for the dual form of the Hebrew; and it becomes manifest that the fine 
gold of Solomon's temple was from the northern India of Herodotus,— 
the Haviiah of Moses. 

As to the bdellium, another product of Haviiah, whether with 
most of the ancient interpreters we make it a whitish gum, which distils 
from a tree in Arabia, India and Babylonia, or with the Jewish Rabbins, 
supported by high modern authority, take it to mean pearls (since the 
gum spoken of is not sueh a valuable commodity as to merit mention in 
this connection), which are found in great numbers on the shores of the 
Persian Gulf and in India, the identification of India as Haviiah is not 
impaired. Finally the word rendered “onyx" in the English version 
is understood by the Targum to be the sea-green beryl, which, accord¬ 
ing to Pliny, is found in India and in Pontus. The Septuagint and 
Josephus sometimes make it the beryl and sometimes the onyx or 
sardonyx. The onyx is found in Arabia. With such uncertainty no 
argument can be made on either side. But so much has been found 
to confirm the testimony of the authorities quoted, in reference to both 
the river and the country, that we must acoept it, unless we meet in¬ 
superable obstacles further on. The second river may best be passed 
over, until the third and fourth have been properly determined. 

The third, said to flow east of Assyria, is called Hiddekel, i. e. 
Bind-dekel-^-Sinde-sagar—Indus-river. The arguments in favor of the 
Tigris as being the river designated are mainly two;—one popular, and 
one etymological. The nearness of the sources of the Tigris to those of 
the Euphrates, is regarded as indicating precisely the site of the Garden 
of Eden. But there is reason to believe that the sources of the Eu¬ 
phrates are not the same now, as in the beginning. Besides, the Indus 
has it® head-waters near by those of the Ganges, and in a far more 
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central and eligible locality than the mountains of Armenia. That is in 
the heart and on the summit of the continent of Asia, while this is in an 
obscure comer of it. It needs only to be remembered that God con¬ 
stituted man ruler of the earth, to give a balance of probability to the 
central situation. The other argument for the Tigris is based on the 
similarity of the name. The last two syllables of Hiddekel are essential¬ 
ly the same as the t. g. r. root of Tigris. This argument becomes of 
little weight however, when it is ascertained, that, though Tigris in 
the Persian means an arrow, the root form teger in Zend means simply 
“ a river.” This throws all the significance into the first syllable Hid. 
Those who would make this syllable to represent the Chaldee numeral 
adjective, corresponding to the Hebrew numeral ahd, which has the 
sense of the indefinite article “a,” of the demonstrative adjective “an¬ 
other” and of the ordinal “first,” get but a vague sense, which cannot 
be identified with any river in particular. There is more to be said in 
favor of another etymology, which makes Hid to be the adjective had, 
meaning “active, rapid.” This name applies very well to the Tigris; 
but two words of different languages are thus united; and there is no 
evidence that it ever bore such a name; so that we could find here a 
designation of any swift river whatsoever. The decisive argument on 
the other side is that Hiddekel is said to pass on the east of Assyria. 
Although in later times the Assyrian Empire included Babylonia and 
Mesopotamia, yet Assyria proper was always the country east of the 
Tigris. It was so defined by ancient classic writers, and the mention of 
Assyria in Genesis, chap. x. indicates very decisively the same region; 
since the cities there mentioned as in Assyria are, as far as known, 
beyond the Tigris. It is a very forced rendering of this geographical 
statement, to give the word a special meaning justified by no parallel in 
any writer, sacred or profane. The gloss which would make the word 
“East” mean“ in front of ” is especially objectionable in a geographical 
document, and in a hook where no such usage is found. Indeed that 
meaning seems to occur only in the very late Hebrew of Daniel and 
Ezra, and in one of the Psalms. As to the suggestion which has been 
made, that hid stands for hind, it is justified by the consideration that 
the Hebrews could not pronounce this double consonant, and naturally 
dropped the first letter. They did the same in their word for “ linen,” i.e. 
“ Indian goods,” which they write sadin while the Greeks wrote sindon. 
In fact the name of India itself occurs in the first verse of Esther, under 
the form Hoddu, which is justified by Gesenius by reference to the old 
Persian form Hidkus. The initial consonant there is indeed a soft A, 
while in Hiddekel it is the hard A. This however cannot be of any 
consequence. If, influenced by these considerations, we scan carefully 
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the course of Indus, we are struck with the occurrence of the names 
shikar, sukkur, shigar, differing in their root-form from tagar and 
(Ukcl, only in changing the initial dental into a sibilant. A facility in 
this kind of interchange is known to every one who has approached 
the study of Greek, and also characterizes the Shemitic languages; 
so that it is no violent hypothesis, to assume that the modern pronun¬ 
ciation of the old word tagar begins with an s ; and then it appeal’s 
that this word was, in a special manner, attached to the Indus. This 
hypothesis becomes a certainty, when we see written over the section 
of the Punjaub, between the Indus and the Chenaub, Dooab (Mesopo¬ 
tamia) of Sinde tagar. Since Sinde is the same as Hind and freely in¬ 
terchanged, we may read this modern name of the Indus asHind- 
sagar—Hiddekel. An attentive reading of Daniel x: 4, the only other 
passage where Hiddekel occurs, will remove any prepossession in favor 
of understanding Tigris there. Daniel says, “As I was by the side 
of the great river, which is Hiddekel; then I lifted up mine eyes, and 
looked, and behold a certain man clothed in linen, whose loins were 
girded with fine gold of Uphaz.” The book of Esther, as well as 
Herodotus, states that the Medo-Pcrsian empire, in whose official ser¬ 
vice Daniel was engaged, extended to India on the East. He might 
therefore, have had business calling him to that frontier; and God, 
who does not fail to take advantage of external circumstances in his 
communications with his servants, might well take the impressive pros¬ 
pect of the broad, turbid Indus, with the multitudinous people filling 
the mental horizon far beyond, as the fitting back-ground for the 
great, closing vision of Daniel’s prophetic ministry. Notice also that 
he speaks of Hiddekel as a great river—a term which he would not 
probably apply to the Tigris. Moreover the apparel of the angel being 
linen and gold, both of which are associated with' India, and the men¬ 
tion of the king of Persia in the context as if at a distance, both agree 
best with the view which locates this vision on the Indus. 

It is of interest also to observe that the Hiddekel is said to go to the 
east of Assyria, not to encompass it, as Pishon docs the land of Havilah. 
The expression is very apt, since the Indus seems rather to turn its back 
to Assyria. This seems a sufficient proof of our identification of the 
third river. But, before passing on, we may observe that the passage 
quoted from the book of Daniel becomes of very great importance, as a 
key to the relations of European and Asiatic languages. In the clause 
“the great river, which is Hiddekel,” the syllable Sid is added for the 
purpose of further definition, so that dekcl is left as the equivalent 
of gedol nahar (great river). In the Asiatic languages, we find (go) 
dol becoming dar, ta, sa; in the Zend, teger; Indian, tagar , sagar ; 
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Persian, darchcn (garden); and ta in Cliincse: the dropped liquid 
being manifest in that the people called Ta-tzc and Ta-iars in most 
parts of Asia, are called Tartars in the West. Starting again with 
gedol and going westward, we lose the second consonant, and have in 
Greek, gl, (me) gal; in Latin, gr and gn, gr (andus), (ma) gn (us); 
in French and' English, gr. The word nahar drops its first syllable, 
becoming gar and gal in Central Asia ; g& in the name of the Ganges, 
and ho, /tan, hai, in Chinese. In Greek on the other hand we find/;-,— 
making (f) rco ; in Latin fl, —making fiuo ; in English fi ,—making 
flow, but apparently connected with the Hebrew root i/abal, to flow. 
This analysis is made here, not only for its intrinsic interest, but be¬ 
cause we shall find nso for it further on.* 

The simple mention of the Euphrates seems sufficient to Moses to 
point out the fourth river. But there is an obvious difficult)- about it, 
since the sources of the Euphrates arc far removed from those of the 
Ganges and Indus. A general presumption of great geographical 
changes might silence, but could not satisfy the objector. Happily we 
have some facts which clear the matter up; the principal of which 
is the tradition prevailing in the ancient world, that the Caspian Sea is 
of late origin. This tradition is sanctioned by the Zendavesta, which 
calls this sea “the great waters of judgment.” A glance at the map 
will show, that the sinking of this tract of land, directly across its 
course, has cut off the Euphrates from its ancient sources in the centre 
of Asia. We see the Amoo river, the ancient Oxus, starting from that 
point and running directly towards the present head of the Euphrates. 
Although it now stops in the Sea of Aral, its channel is marked, even in 
modem maps, on to the Caspian and on the opposite side of that sea; 
the course of the river Cyrus seems to trace a continuation of the same 
channel. It thus appeals that the best modern designation of the 
fourth river of Paradise would be the Amoo-Euphrates. As to the 
date of the sinking of the Caspian, it may have been at the time of the 
flood, when great geographical changes no doubt occurred; or it may be 
the event referred to in Gen. x: 25, “ In his (Peleg’s) days was the 
earth divided.” In that place the miter is speaking of the descendants 
of Shem, who occupied Mesopotamia and Arminia, near the Caspian; 
and the 30 th verse speaks specially of a mountain Mcsha, on the borders 
of Media and Mesopotamia. An interesting point is developed by 
bringing together the ancient and the modem names of the chief city 
on the Amoo. The Greeks called it Bactra. It is now written Balkh. 
The original name underlying both these forms must have been Bahi- 
takar, i. e: “ the great river of Peh-lu.” Besides, we have already 

* It will be observed that the variations of tbe word great seem to make the Hebrew a common 
starting, point. 
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seen Pah-lu becoming Paru in Hebrew; so that Parath, the Hebrew 
name of the Euphrates, appears to be a contraction of the old name 
Parutakar; unless indeed we assume that the old name has been divid¬ 
ed between the Parath and the Tigris or that nahar was substituted as 
the equivalent of kar, thus making Parut nahar, —Parat nahar in 
Hebrew. I suppose that the name Paru is represented by Peh-yu ( 
3E), the name given to a river flowing west out of Ehoten. See Imp. 
Did. Art. The Bolour Mountains bear the same name in the Classic 
qf Hills and Seas. 

The Arabic name of the Amoo, Jihoon, being the same as that 
given to the second river of Paradise, would seem to demand an identi¬ 
fication with that river. But probably that name is of later date, since 
the impetuosity, from which it was acquired, as well as the^Greek name 
Orus (swift), may have been occasioned by that very depression of the 
earth which cut short the river * Besides, there is a greater river 
bearing the same name, whose head lies close beside those of the Piehon, 
Indus and Amoo-Euphxates, which must be accepted as the Gihon of 
Moses. For as the Amoo-Euphrates flanks the Indus on the west, 
so does the Kiang of China flank the rivers of Bengal on the east. 
Its name, though commonly written with a K initial, is, in Northern 
China at least, pronounced with a g sound,—in some localities a hard 
g, —in Chihli approaching a j sound. The correspondence of sound is 
very close, especially when we separate the final g, representing gal 
“river” which we have already seen reduced to ga in Ganga. This 
analysis is sustained by Chinese usage, which never attaches the word 
river to this name. It has its parallel also in the representation of the 
sound Ganga in Chinese Buddhist Books by heng (fg), in which the 
final g represents the very sound and sense we are speaking of. More¬ 
over this kiang is not a Chinese word, in the sense of being derived from 
any known root; since the effort of the Imperial Lexicon to analyse its 
meaning, by saying that it is the river which brings tribute, is evident¬ 
ly fanciful, and remands us to the Hebrew original. And, finally, the 
name of this river has been the same from the earliest times, and is 
found in records which certainly existed in the time of Moses. 

It is perhaps a startling claim, but the testimony of Josephus and 
the poetic traditions of the Greeks, may be adduced in favor of this 
identification, Josephus asserts the Gihon to he the Nile, which flows 
through African Ethiopia. To reconcile this with the location of Eden 
in Asia, he, by implication (if not by express statement,—I have for¬ 
gotten which), makes this river to flow around the world, and reappear 
out of the south. The existence of such an opinion among the Greeks 


* Max MuIIar asks in one of iiia essays, when and by whom this name was given. 
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is shown by iEschylus in Prometheus Vinctus, In that poem, while 
Prometheus is bound to the rocks of European Scythia, the unhappy 
Io appears, driven on by mad despair into the wildest parts of the earth. 
Prometheus predicts her future course, saying that going toward the 
East she would pass various peoples of Asia, and at length come to a 
black race living at tho fountains of the sun. There she would find 
the Ethiopian river, by following whose banks, she would come out at 
the cataracts of Egypt. The explanation of this extraordinary idea is, 
that the western nations found the same black race, whom they called 
Ethiopians, in the extreme East and in the South; and inferred such a 
connection between the two localities that the river which disappeared 
from view in the East, was identical with that which came up out of 
the South. It may be well to sustain this remark by reference to 
Homer's statement in tbe Odcssy, that the Ethiopians were a divided 
people,—the last of men,—some dwelling in the extreme East, and some 
in the West; by Strabo’s similar statement, that the Ethiopians were 
stretched out in a long line from the rising to the setting sun; and by 
Isaiah’s allusion to this people:—'"Woe to the land of the shadow of two 
wings which is beyond the rivers of Cush: a people drawn out and thrust 
forth.” iEschylus does uot give the name of this river, but it comes 
to us by combining his statement with another ancient fancy, which 
prevailed, as Herodotus testifies in expressing his doubts of it, among 
western people even independently of the poets, that the Ocean was 
such a great river flowing around the whole earth. Those who have 
Lange’s Commentary on Genesis (Am. Edition) will see an attempt to 
locate the garden of Eden, which is based on an identification of the 
Gihon river with the Okeanos or Ocean of the Greeks. In the present 
argument we arc able to use this identification, which becomes complete 
when we prefix tbe syllable Eos meaning "the dawn” or "the East” to 
the Hebrew Gihon. We thus find these strange conceits of the ancients, 
when fully understood, giving the most explicit and incontrovertible 
testimony, that the Kiang of China was the primeval Gihon. 

As to this river’s flowing through the land of Cush, the full dis¬ 
cussion of Cushite ethnology cannot bo introduced here. By way of 
caveat against a prejudgment in the case, to the testimony of Homer, 
Strabo, and iEschylus given, above, may be added the facts, that the 
tradition of the Chinese places the grave of their ancestor P f an-ku 
shih, whose name may be translated " Cush of the Cup,” on the banks 
of this very Kiang;—that"Chu-hsia,” winch may mean " Cushite suc¬ 
cession,” is a designation of this country known to every Chinese school¬ 
boy; and that Han (Ham?) is the ethnic name of this people. 

It is hoped that the general momentum of our argument will carry 
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the reader over this point. Let the map of Asia now be taken up. 
Observe the majestic features of this great continent. Look at the four 
great rivers which have been mentioned, in their completeness and sym¬ 
metry, as a system of water-shed, embracing the whole South of Asia. 
Notice further that they all issue from an inclosed table-land, forming 
■the heart of Asia. On the North are the Altai mountains; on the 
West the Bolor-tagh; on the South the Himalayas; only on the East, 
the boundary is somewhat undefined. Within this again, a more limited 
and well-defined area is bounded on the North by the T’ien-shan and 
on the South by the Bhm-lun range. Now if we insist upon inclosure 
as the original force of the Hebrew word gan, translated garden in the 
text of Genesis, there is no spot probably, of equal size in the world, 
which so well suits the term employed. 

The commanding situation of this great inclosure in reference to 
the whole world, also agrees happily with the purposes expressed by 
God in reference to primeval man. Although, by the resting of the 
ark in south-western Asia, that was made the primary point of disper¬ 
sion for the present population of the earth, yet the people about these 
higher regions of Asia, bad a strategic advantage which enabled them 
to send down swarm after swarm of conquering warriors upon the South 
and West. Wc may name the Brahmins, Persians, Goths, Huns, 
Tartars and Turks. Dr. Anthon remarks, that the traditions of the 
nations point to this region as their primeval home. Probably his 
statement refers to those Japhetic nations with whose literature he was 
familiar. We may add that the western continent, as well as the 
eastern, was readily accessible from this point; so that had man realized 
the divine ideal, the comparative seclusion of the American continents 
would not have occurred. 

It is interesting to learn, that all the animals which man has 
domesticated and led about with him in his migrations, are found in 
this region,—the horse, the ox, the ass; the camel, the rein-deer, the 
dog, the cat. In former times the fauna of this region was probably 
still richer. Kitto’s Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature inserts part of a 
report, made more than twenty years since, to the English Geographical 
Society. It is stated that on the high mountains west of the river 
Jumna in northern Hindustan, there were found half-mineralized skele¬ 
tons of all the large, pachydermatous animals, including the elephant, 
giraffe, hippopotamus, horse and ox. It is inferred that formerly these 
animals could live in higher latitudes than now, and we may believe 
that they—all innocent animals—may have been companions of Adam 
in his Paradise home, on the North of the Himalayas. 

As to the products of the soil, we seem to have a vestige of what 
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once was, in Afghanistan which adjoins tho great inclosurc on the 
South-west. The valleys of that country are stored with the finest fruit- 
trees, and clothed with a rich verdure, while the sides of the lower hills 
are covered with forests of pine, oak, and wild olive. “ It is in the pro¬ 
duction of fruits that Afghanistan excels; few other places supplying 
such great variety and abundance, (Colton’s Atlas).” Chinese tradition 
also speaks of a bread-fruit growing at Kun-lun. That a large part of 
this central plain of Asia is now quite barren, may be explained to a 
great degree by its want of water; nor are we forbidden to suppose that 
a more fertile soil has, by the action of the deluge as well as tho gradu¬ 
al washing of the great rivers, been carried off into the low countries, 
and the four seas. 

A description of the central inclosure in the Celestial Empire (news¬ 
paper) is of interest. “ Eastern Turkistan,” according to M. Vambery, 
“ forms a long valley, situated 3,000 or 4,000 feet above the sea, shut in 
on three sides by lofty mountains, and on the fourth by a desert. It is 
watered by the river Tarim, which falls into the inland sea or lake of Lob- 
nor, or loses itself in the sand. Although the air is dry and it never rains, 
the melting snow on the mountains abundantly supplies the numerous 
affluents of the river, which irrigates and fertilizes the saudy soil. The 
climate is the healthiest in the world; the population is about six mil¬ 
lions; the vegetation like that of Europe; willow and poplar trees 
fringe the streams; and the mountains contain gold, copper, iron and 
jade-stone. It has the advantage of being situated on the old caravan 
route between China and the countries beyond the Oxus; consequently 
the towns of Aksoo, Yarkand, and Kashgar havo always been known 
to travelers.” In Williams’ Middle Kingdom , Hi with its two cir¬ 
cuits, north and south of the T'ien Shan, is spoken of as an oasis in the 
great desert of Asia. For further information in regard to the whole 
region of central Asia the reader is referred to that book. But before 
changing the subject, it should be remarked that the home of primeval 
man was characterized, both in the North and in the South, by a rare 
magnificence and beauty of landscape. 

We are now prepared to welcome the testimony of the Gentiles, 
who, though without inspiration, have not wholly forgotten the primeval 
Paradise. However deformed their traditions, they point with great 
unanimity to the section of mountain land in the centre of Asia. The 
Hindoo description states, that “in the North, in the centre of the seven 
continents of the Puranas, is the golden mountain Mem. On its sum¬ 
mit is the vast city of Brahma, renowned in heaven, and encircled by 
the Ganges, which thence divides into four streams, flowing towards 
the four quarters of the earth. These are the Oby of Siberia, tho 
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Huang-ho of China, the Ganges and the Oxus. In this abode of di¬ 
vinity is the grove of Indra, &e.” In this the Mem appears to be a 
modification of Pe-lu, but used, in a very extended sense, for the whole 
mountain region of central Asia with its inclosed plain. Brahma 
seems to be Paropamisus, as including Kun-lun. The Medo-Persian 
account also puts the holy mountain Albordj in the North, and calls it 
the “ navel of waters.” There is the tree horn, the approach to which 
is guarded by 99,999 fervers or seraphim. Albordj is evidently “The 
Bolor-tagh,” which we have seen to he the western boundary of the 
central inclosuxe, and the etymology of the name appears to be Pe-lu 
darchen, i. e. “Pe-lu garden.” Hence also our own word Paradise. 
Arab legends again, tell of a garden in the East, on the summit of a 
mountain of jacinth, inaccessible to man. In the Chinese Imperial 
Dictionary a writer is quoted, who states that Kun-lun consists of three 
horns or spurs, a northern, a western, and an eastern, which is Kun-lun 
proper. The first is called the Liang-feng (fg] Jg,) range; the second is the 
“original garden terrace” (7C ® o') 5 the third is made the palace of 
God g. T* ?$)• But this cannot be taken as representing Chinese 
tradition, which limits the name Kun-lun to the one range of moun¬ 
tains, and definitely locates the “level garden of God” £ Zji gjj) four 
hundred li (130 miles) to the North-east. Indeed the language used by 
this writer contradicts his own statement, since the very character (dj) 
“garden,” embodies the ancient tradition in itself. It is the equivalent 
of our paradise, signifying in common use, ground planted with vegeta¬ 
bles and fruit-bearing trees. It is the word which, in connection with 
(t£) original , as above, or hanging designates the garden of Eden. 
The “hanging garden” located at the Kun-lun mountains is said to be 
fit for the dwelling of God; and again, to he the very abode of the 
God of heaven. It seems manifest that this pit is the same Pam or 
Merit, with which we are so familiar, received back into the Chinese 
language in a monosyllabic form. 

An interesting concurrence of traditions is found in reference to 
the tree of life. It was in the midst of the garden. Hindoo tradi¬ 
tion calls it the jamhu tree, from which are fed the waters of the Jambu 
river, which give live and immortality to all who. drink thereof. In 
this jambu the first syllable seems to be the same as the Persian horn, 
and Hebrew kiyim. It is difficult also not to believe that the Jambu 
river is the sacred Jumna, or the Ganges itself, which comes down from 
the centre of the garden. But just above the head of the Jumna and 
Ganges stands Kun-lun, which, according to the Chinese, is the centre 
of the world. If this name he examined, the second syllable proves 
to be unessential, the first being sometimes used without it. The Kun 
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moreover represents a foreign sound, and the inference is very strong 
that it is equivalent to the jam and jum of the Hindoos and that this is 
the traditional location of the tree of life. The name Br ahm a, which 
appears to belong to this mountain, may also be analysed as consisting 
of the old Persian words Pam and hono meaning “thePeh-lu tree of life.” 

The Chinese Classic of mountains and seas (111 ft 8) states that 
“white Kun-lun is encircled by the gulf of 'weak waters’, outside of 
which again are flaming mountains which immediately bum anything 
thrown upon them.”* This seems to be only an older tradition in re¬ 
gard to Kun-lun proper, since the Dictionary and commentary both 
take this view of it. The Dictionary also connects with this quota¬ 
tion a mention of “Fire mountain hosts”. The resemblance of this to 
the Persian tradition and the Bible record is obvious. It is of interest to 
connect with this an ancient tradition that Huang Ti (the yellow 
emperor) repaired to Kun-lun to secure the Tan (ft) which imparts im¬ 
mortality ; though another form of the story substitutes the T’ien Shan, f 
A more iniportant question is as to the name Eden itself. It oc¬ 
curs several times in the Old Testament as the name of a country, but 
has not been identified. In the description of the garden, it is used 
in two senses; first, as including the garden; and second, as above it— 
a region from which a river flowed into the garden. In the latter 
sense, we can now find its equivalent; for the Hindoo tradition substi¬ 
tutes heaven as the place from which the original river came out. 
And, as a mediating term between the two accounts, we have the 
Chinese name T’ien attached to the mountains North of Kashgaria, a 
name which represents on the one hand, the sound of the Hebrew 
Eden, and on the other, in modern usage, agrees in sense with the 
“heaven” of the Hindoos. 

This proposition—that the Chinese word T’ien primarily meant a 
country, being a contraction of Eden, and was subsequently transferred 
to the heavens above,—will be received with surprise; but a careful 
consideration will show a good degree of probability in its favor. (1) 
The form of the character suits as well for representing the successive 
mountain ranges of central Asia, as for indicating the heavens above. 

(2) The first of the white kings, who is referred to the North-west, is 
called T’ien hwang. This was possibly the first use of the character. 

(3) Sue-jin, who taught the use of fire, is said to have come from 
T’ien; his ministers being from Loa ($£): elsewhere he is said to come 
from the North. (4) The famous legend that the Empress Nii-wa went 

* The Game authority elsowhere attests that Kmi-iuii is occupied by a spirit, who attends to the 
garden of God, that it produces a fruit which will prevent tho enter from sinking in water, 
and that four rivers How from it toward the East, South-east, South-west and West, 
f It appears that Tauista baa its historical basis in a tradition of the facts recorded in Genesis. 
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westward with an expedition, and repaired the shattered T’ien (** 
^ 3^)1 bas baffled the learned of China, who are compelled to give it 
a metaphorical meaning, which can satisfy no one. The explanation 
becomes quite easy if T’ien was a region of country from which came 
the inundating waters. A similar case occurs in the tradition that 
KT, the second emperor of the Hsia dynasty, ascended Then, which is 
virtually identified with his visit to the “ great felicity ($§) wilderness” 
beyond the shitting sands; (5) la very early records, when the heavens 
above are spoken of, the characters han (J|) and min (-g.), both having 
the sun represented in them, are sometimes prefixed to T’ien,—a trace 
perhaps of a prehistoric usage. (6) The prevalent tradition puts the 
dwelling-place of God in the North; so that in sitting with the face to 
the South, a Chinese sovereign is supposed to assert himself the vice¬ 
regent of Heaven. (7) The correlative character earth, equivalent to 
“ that which is under heaven ” in its old form (ijfe), has a mountain at 
the top, water in the centre, and soil at the bottom,—a delineation 
which suits perfectly the whole East, South and West of Asia, in their 
(ancient) relations to the T’ien mountains. 

The T’ien shan of the Chinese therefore, as including the Altai 
country, may have been the Eden of the Bible; and the traditions of 
western nations make the case certain. For the Hebrew word Eden, 
meaning pleasantness, land of bliss, agrees so well with heathen legends 
in regard to no other part of the earth, as with those respecting this 
very spot. They called it the Hyperborca; that is, “ the' country 
above the Borea or Pe-lu. ” To us the name Hyperborea, in its 
modern form of Siberia, suggests thoughts of wretched exile and dreary 
winter. But a glance at the map of the Altai region, will show that 
it is a grander Switzerland in its geographical conformation. And as to 
the climate, the statement of Herodotus that in his time the tribes of 
the remote North were constantly pressing down upon their southern 
neighbors, seems to point to an increasing severity of climate. The 
same fact perhaps explains the successive emigrations from that quarter, 
which have been so conspicuous in history. How great the change of 
climate has been within the present geological age, is shown by the 
discovery of the carcases of mastodons, in the frozen soil of the extreme 
North. With this may be connected the tradition of the Bactrians (?) 
that a delectable land had, through the anger of the gods, become so 
cold as to be uninhabitable. 

It is as certain, as it now appears strange, that central Siberia was 
regarded by tho ancients, in the West as well as in the East, as the 
blissful dwelling-place of the gods; and even definitely the abode of 
the most High. Thus in Isaiah xiv. 13,14, the haughty king of 
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Babylon is represented as saying in liis heart, “I will ascend into 
heaven, I will exalt my throne above the stars of God: I will sit also 
upon the mount of the congregation, on the sides of the North: I will 
ascend above the heights of the clouds; I will be like the most High." 
To these traditions, which, so far as they are reminiscences of the 
primeval world, are in no conflict with the doctrines of tho Bible, some 
degree of positive sanction is given by the xlviii. Psalm v’s. 1,2, which 
identifies Zion with the land of Eden, by the use of the very terms 
ascribed to the Babylonian king. “Great is Jehovah, and greatly to 
be praised, in the city of our God, in the mountain of His holiness. 
Beautiful for situation, the joy of the whole earth, is mount Zion, on 
the sides of the North, the city of the great king." 

Once more in regard to this name Eden; if T'ien-shan means tho 
mountains of Eden, then must THcn-chn meau the Bamboo 

land of Eden. And we find T’ien-cku subsequently changing into 
Shen-tu, Sin-tu, Yin-tu, corresponding to Zend, Sinde, Hindoo, India. 
Knowing that in Sinde-sagar, the local name of the Indus, the second 
word originally began with a t, we may believe the same in regard to 
Sinde. 

It still remains to speak of the river, which “went out of Eden to 
water the garden." The account given of the irrigation of Kashgaria 
at the present time, does not meet the requirements of the case. Be¬ 
sides, the Hindoo legend, which has proved so valuable, endorses the 
literal and obvious sense of the sacred text. The matter may be thus 
explained. We have no account of the falling of rain until the deluge. 
Then first did God set His bow in the clouds, to be an assurance to 
man. But in those times, the clouds must have rested heavily on the 
mountain tops of Eden, as they do now in high latitudes. The language 
of the Babylonian king in Isaiah, points to such a historical fact. Thus, 
above the fair valleys rose peaks whitened by this condensed moisture, 
on whose sides vast glaciers formed, and great streams gushed forth, 
which, gathering in one great river, flowed down into tho garden.; a 
greater Nile fertilizing a fairer Egypt. The conformation of the moun¬ 
tain-land would cause the river to form itself at the East; in which we 
may find a correspondence with the statement of Ezekiel, chap. xLvii, in 
regard to the stream which flowed out eastward from the temple of 
God, which, gradually deepening, became at length a great river, which 
could not be passed over. At present the supply of water is doubtless 
greatly diminished, and there is a rise in the ground, which shuts up 
the waters of the North in lake Baikal; but there are indications that 

it was not always so. 

The existence of inland seas in Asia has, besides geological traces, 
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a substantial proof in the fact, that on Chinese maps Asia is still divid¬ 
ed by seas; and its different portions are designated in their older litera¬ 
ture as continents As to the former existence of a body of water 

in the region of which we are speaking, the name Mongol now attached 
to that country, being (apparently) composed of Merit (n) gal (the n 
being introduced according to a rule of the Mongol language in the 
inflection of nouns) meaning “the river of Hern” may not be sufficient 
to prove the continuance of such a river southward, but, from its associa¬ 
tions with the Hindoo tradition, certainly gives probability to that 
supposition. The testimony of Chinese tradition is more definite and 
decisive. They describe a destructive flood, occurring in the 62nd year 
of King Tan, B.C. 2000 (?) It was caused by a vast body of water 
coming down by the present course of the Yellow river, at the West 
of Shan-si province, the Ki chow of those times. Its course being 
obstructed, it discharged some of its water towards the West, but 
mainly to the South-east, across Ki chow towards the sea. The eighteen 
years spent by Yii and his father in repairing the damage done; the 
extent of territory reached by the waters, which discharged themselves 
not only by the Huang-ho but by the Tsi (§£), the Huai ($|), and 
even the Han and Kiang; as well as the language of Yan Wang record¬ 
ed in the Book of History, stating, in somewhat exaggerated language 
perhaps, that the floods assailed the heavens, that the mountains were 
encompassed by them, and the people driven out of the plains; all go 
to show the greatness of the event, which signalizes the opening of 
authentic history in China. That the inundation was not the result of 
a depression of the earth bringing in the sea upon it, is quite certain 
from the records which have come down. It was plainly the discharg¬ 
ing of a great reservoir of waters in the North-west, on the course of 
the present Yellow river. The Lu Bhik ($§■ ]&) from which this in¬ 
formation is mostly derived, sums up the meritorious deeds of the 
“great Yu” in a statement derived from tradition, which is not in itself 
intelligible. “ He in person opened out the river of Wu (^) ”; this 
is made interesting, however, by the explanation given, which makes it 
equivalent to an expression in the Yang-wu Classic M)- “ He 

set free the (north) pole waters. ” Elsewhere it is said that “ he re¬ 
medied the disaster of the North sea weak waters (ff *)” This last 
term seems specially to belong to the great parent river, which we are 
endeavoring to trace.'* There is a name Han (^), which is sometimes 
defined as the. Northern sea, i. e. lake Baikal;—sometimes identified 
with the Shamo desert, and is used metaphorically to indicate great 

* I am inclining to the opinion, that this vast body of water was left in the ltcart of Asia by 
the del ago, but I let the test stand. 
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expanse, which is however too -undefined to be of any service to us. 
Our attention must be directed to the “weak waters.” 

The name may be explained by a phenomenon noticed in the 
lakes on the Rocky Mountains in America, viz; that the floating power 
of the water is much less than at lower levels. The same must occur 
with any water on which the pressure of the atmosphere is diminished 
by elevation. So that, while the statement of the Chinese that a fea¬ 
ther would sink in the “ weak water” sea, is a great exaggeration, the 
general fact attested hy their tradition, that is, the existence of such 
an elevated sea, is rather confirmed. One reliable statement at least 
about these waters, is that “Great Yu” conducted them to Ho-li (-&i§£) 
and caused them to discharge into the shifting sands. We infer that 
it was running water and flowed South-west; also that it was at that timo 
distinct from the “Starry sea” in which the Yellow river has its source. 

The familiar expression “three thousand li of weak water” (H 
^ || 7 jc), although now supposed to refer to a locality in the eastern 
ocean, is no doubt a misplaced reminiscence of the body of water once 
existing in the North-west, and may perhaps indicate its extent. We 
have already noticed the tradition which makes the “weak waters” sur¬ 
round Kun-lun, just as the Ganges is said to do in the Hindoo legend. 
The impression is thus created in our minds, that a kind of flowing sea 
once brought the waters of the North-east down to Kun-lun, In mod¬ 
em times the head of water is much less; geographical changes have 
converted Lake Baikal into a northern sea; and the Yellow river taps 
and draws away the waters of the central portion of this old river bed. 

Finally, on this point, we may gather something even from the 
Greeks. iEschylus in describing the wanderings of lo, says that 
after passing the region of the gold-guarding griffins— i.e. the Golden 
or Altai Mountains, she would approach the Plutonian ford, where 
was gold. The locality enables us to analyse the root Pluton as equiv¬ 
alent to Pe-lu tung (& ]£), meaning Past of Pe-lu, It appears 

therefore that the great stream of which the Chinese records inform us, 
hy reason of its lying across the way to the Plutonian regions in North¬ 
eastern Asia, the land of dark winters and the place of Cain’s exile, 
became to the western nations a type of death, a boundary line between 
the realms of light and those of darkness. Subsequently the river dis¬ 
appeared, and the whole legend was left an abstraction. So strangely 
do the earliest records of Chinablend with those of the Japhetic races, who 
indeed in those early times were also Asiatics. It is one of the most 
interesting, and perhaps the most valuable result of the argument we 
have been following, that it does to such a degree, bring together the 
whole human family, making manifest their common interest in the 
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Bible as the fountain head of their history, This subject however, 
will be more directly treated of in another paper. 

It is more pertinent to our present subject, to reflect upon the 
view we have got of the arrangement of the primeval earth. It was 
according to a principal of order and on a scale of magnitude, in 
keeping with the other great works of God. The elevation of conti¬ 
nents was no hap-hazard thing; for we see this continent of Asia to have 
been one organic whole, with its head, its heart, its members, and all 
in order that man might be enthroned in its centre. As our knowledge 
of (rod’s works of creation is enlarged, so is our confidence in the 
Bible established. Not only are the traditions of many nations found 
to confirm it, but the very geography of 'the earth accepts the Bible as its 
interpreter. We cannot but exclaim:—what a wonderful thing is in¬ 
spiration, which in the early ages caused men to record, and subse¬ 
quently caused others to transmit so grandly-drawn a picture of the pri¬ 
meval world! 


NOTES OF A TEEP TO SOOCHOW. 

Bt j: L. M. 

*pIE contents of the Recorder have been of so practical, solid, and 
matter-of-fact, as well as valuable a character, that I am not 
quite certain that communications just slightly tinged with poetry will 
feel quite at home in its columns. But why should not missionaries 
(who constitute a large portion of your readers) enjoy the beautiful in 
life, and partake of its spiciness just as much as any one ? And why 
should not your contributors clotbe their information in a dress pleas¬ 
ing as possible, that it may entertain while it instructs? 

The Gospel law of love teaches us ever to close our eyes to the 
weaknesses of, and seek for that which is lovely in man; and I believe 
thoroughly in looking ever away from the depressions and shadows to 
the sunshine and loveliness of real life, as well; in all our lives being 
tinged with golden, and not with leaden hues. In other words,—that 
we should appropriate continually, and make our very own, the joy 
and beauty all around us. And I would beg to suggest that a little 
more of this in the Recorder might add to its attractiveness. 

Hoping, therefore, that the story of our excursion may afford your 
readers a taste at least, of the recreation and pleasure which its reality 
afforded our party, I venture upon a short narrative of our— 

TRIP TO SOOCHOW. 

Our party consisted of five adults—one just from home, one from 
Shantung, and one from Ningpo,—and four children. We went on 
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two boats,—one native and one foreign. We did not go itinerating, 
but for a week’s recreation. One who has passed through a trying 
Shanghai Summer, amidst the stem realities of busy life, can readily 
imagine the delicious, restful sensations, in throwing dull care to the 
winds and moving lazily off, on one of our lovely Autumn days, in a 
house-boat, cosy and comfortable as in his room at home; and with 
visions of a whole week’s freedom and rest. 

Our passage thither was without special incident, and—we anchor¬ 
ed under the city wall of Soochow on Saturday night, and went into 
the city to the homes of our friends on Sabbath morning. 

During the forenoon, services were held for the Christians, day 
scholars, &c; in the afternoon for “the women,” for miscellaneous 
audiences, and for Sabbath schools. Four missionary societies arc re¬ 
presented here:—The American Presbyterian Chinch North; the 
American Presbyterian Church South; The American Southern Me¬ 
thodist Church; and the Londou Mission. Of the first are Revs. Fitcli 
and Holt and their families; of the second, Rev. and Mrs. DuBose, Rev. 
Mr. Davis, and Miss Safford; the other societies arc at present represent¬ 
ed by natives only. Different evidences of progress and success are 
encouraging our missionaries there. Several persons have lately been 
baptized, and it is hoped soon to organize a Chuich in connection with 
the mission of the Presbjdcrian Church North (some of the others have 
churches organized). Work among the women, and day-schools are 
special features of their work. In the beginning it was very difficult 
to gain access to the women; now the ladies arc received very kindly 
and often urged to come again. At the first it was very hard to get 
even a few boys to come to the schools, and no girls could be had; now 
almost any number of boys can be bad, and the girls too come pretty 
freely. 

Passing, in the evening, through a leading street, we noticed the 
ruins of some houses just burned down, and were told that within the 
last few years, buildings had several times been burned down and re¬ 
erected on this spot. It has just been discovered that a red ball sup¬ 
ported upon a pole outside the gate at the head of this street, had been 
the cause of all the trouble. The ball was at once painted black; and 
buildings on this spot will not bo burned any more. 

On Monday we visited a large Confucian temple, and a pleasure 
garden. In front of the temple is a considerable lawn, laid out and 
regularly planted with evergreens, but overgrown with weeds. Passing 
from this lawn through two or three courts and gateways, we came to 
the main court, and beyond it to the main temple. The buildings are 
of considerable size and in good repair. We were surprised, therefore 
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(besides experiencing sundry other sensations), at being met, as we 
neared the entrance, by a most offensive odor. Reaching the door, 
some of our party were repelled from entering; even woman’s curiosity 
was overcome. Once within the hall the smell was horrible; not 
causing feelings of faintness, nausea, or of suffocation from close musti¬ 
ness, but a nasty, pungent smell which almost strangled us. One of 
our party on turning away actually gasped for breath. No one would 
suppose we tarried long to admire, or explore such a place. Our prin¬ 
cipal vision was of a lofty hall, dark, dreary, deserted; devoid of image 
or ornament; and filled with a compound of emptiness, gloom, the con¬ 
centrated essence of the “sixty-six smells beside several stinks ” of the 
gentleman of Cologne, and the rushing and screeching of hundreds of 
bats. The floor was literally covered with the dung of the latter, from 
which we could almost see the rani smells exhaling. Numbers of large 
birds continually hover over the place and roost undisturbed among the 
large trees in the court. We turned away from the scene with mingled 
feelings of thankfulness, sadness, pity, surprise and disgust. Connect 
with the ideas suggested by the above description, the fact that any 
one who should attempt to destroy or injure this repulsive, apparently 
deserted temple, would meet with direst vengeance, and we have a 
sadly vivid picture of the moral condition of the Chinese.—Indifferent, 
proud, empty, sunken in the gloomy waste of moral darkness and 
sloth, and so completely wedded to their superstitions, that they with 
indifference allow their religions to become as polluted with absurdity, 
witchcraft, cruelty, and vice, as is this temple—a temple in their 
wealthiest city, dedicated to their great sage, moralist and lawgiver— 
with filth. 

From the temple we passed on to the gardens which He close by. 
They are kept up as a pleasure resort for the literati. The garden 
proper comprises about half au acre of ground; and in it are rockeries, 
artificial ponds, bridges, winding walks, caves, arbors, and saloons for 
drinking tea, smoking, lounging, &e, &c; the whole ornamented with 
trees, shrubs, and flowers. Everything was clean, fresh, and in perfect 
repair. An entrance fee is required to keep out the common herd, as 
the literati are a distinct class and somewhat exclusive. The literati 
are the aristocracy of China, and Confucianists; from their number all 
the government officials are chosen; and here in this city, which is not 
only the capital of the province, where the literati assemble, but also 
the wealthiest city in the Empire, side by side lie their temple and 
their pleasure resort ,—their “God and mammon,” the one overlooking 
the other. The marked contrast is interesting and significant. The 
missionaries all live in native houses, as it was considered prudent not 
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to attempt building any foreign houses until the missions shall have 
become firmly established. With a foreign house in view, however, 
the Southern Presbyterian mission succeeded last year in buying a 
piece of land in an open space near this Confucian temple. Lately, on 
seeing walls going up mound the lot, os a step towards building, the 
literati have been making a great ado. A foreign house in such a place, 
say they, would never do: it would disturb the good influences of the 
elements and interfere with their annual temple worship. Unable to 
reach the missionaries, they threaten vengeance upon the man who 
sold them the lot; and he, to escape, proposes to the mission to ex¬ 
change it for a lot in another part of the city. This they arc quite 
ready to do on reasonable terms; aud there seemed a prospect of being 
able to make an exchange quite to their advantage. 

On Tuesday we went in our boats on an excursion out to the 
Wang Feng shan (hills of the grave of Wang), about seven miles dis¬ 
tant from the city. After leaving the boats we had to travel perhaps 
two-thii ds of a mile, going up over a low spur of the hill, through a. 
pass, and down into the valley on the other side, to reach the foot of 
the main hill. Here wo found a small temple. In front of it is a 
large lotus-pond, crossed by a winding bridge; and all around are 
large forest trees, with a luxuriant growth of wild vegetation,—mosses, 
flower's, ferns, &c., uudemcath. Up back of the temple is a spring of 
clear water trickling from the solid rock. It is named the “First water 
in China.” One of our party said she had previously tasted the “Sec¬ 
ond water” on another of those hills. Surely the Chinese know how 
to find beautiful spots for their temples. Out amongst the wild beau¬ 
ties of the lovely hills, near both Hangchow' and Ningpo, I have visit¬ 
ed their largest temples: and they are similarly located near many 
other cities. If they only knew of the true God; and these temples were 
temples,—churches, where congregations met to praise and worship Him, 
how fitting, how beautiful it would all appear! Wc naturally seek 
quiet retirement to commune with our God; and, surrounded by nature’s 
wildness, picturesqueness, and beauty undisfigured by human hand, our 
thoughts naturally rise from nature up to nature’s God. 

Several of us climbed the hill. The distance is perhaps / 00 ft; and 
the road,—scarcely a road at all, winding back and forth amongst bushes, 
over rocks, under overhanging rocks, through crevices, is wild 

aud interesting all the way. We scrambled to the very top, and, stand¬ 
ing on a rock which crowns its summit, the view (though nothing 
specially grand) was worth, to me at least, all the trip thither. Look¬ 
ing off to the east, between two of the hills we had passed, we saw the 
city of Soochow, and on twenty miles beyond it the walled city of King 
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Shan, with its hill crowned with a pagoda; on the west at a distance of 
some miles was visible the Ta hu (Great lake); below us in the valley 
was the temple above referred to, almost hidden among the trees; far 
below in the valleys -around, hovered numbers of large birds; and in 
every direction stretched away into the distance the fertile plain of the 
Yang-tze. Through the whole extent of our trip the country was al¬ 
most one unbroken rice-field. The golden yellow of the ripening rice, 
dotted thickly everywhere with clusters of trees of rich green foliage, 
(from the midst of which peeped forth the hamlet cottages), and in¬ 
terspersed with many winding canals reflecting silver in the sunlight, 
made the prospect lovely indeed. Several times have I ascended heights 
so as to look out over this great plain and behold its fertility, and see the 
clumps of frees which usually conceal the hamlets; but never before had 
I been able to look down upon the plain, and in amongst the trees upon 
the dwellings; and never before had I gotten so vivid an impression 
of the populousness of China. On our homeward way we gathered 
flowers,—amongst them a fine English rose from an arbor on the hill¬ 
side, and a number of fine fragrant pinks, clove blossoms, &c.,—and 
carried back to our hostess quite a pretty bouquet. 

The next day we went to see the famous Soochow pagoda, said to 
be the largest ono in China, and in the best state of repair. It is nine 
stories—about ISO feet we reckoned—high. From it summit wo had 
a fine view of the city with its suburbs and surroundings. In the city 
and on the hills around were visible seven smaller pagodas. This 
pagoda is quite a resort and the priests at the entrance were trouble¬ 
some and impudent. During the altercation, our newly arrived friend, 
with commendable pluck and discretion stood very quietly by, but 
afterwards said she had thought a fight was surely coming; no harm was 
done however, and no blows struck; the Chinaman was simply beaten at 
his own game and yielded as he knows so well how to do. 

From the pagoda we went on to the city temple (Buddhist). Its 
prominent features are, the large number of wares exposed for sale, 
hucksters’ tables, etc., along the entrance way and filling the court; 
and the immense quantity of pictures,—of their gods, saints, legends, 
birds, flowers, etc., etc., for sale in the hall within. The worshipping 
seemed to be one of the minor purposes of the temple. 

The rabble, idle and curious, followed us everywhere, but they 
were not so bold and impudent as when I visited the city eighteen 
months earlier; and the spirit manifested seemed kindlier. Altogether 
I think the missionaries there have reason to feel that their presence 
and work are already producing fruits; and, considering that it is but 
a newly occupied station, to feel a good degree of encouragement. 
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Leaving Soochow, we turned off from the beaten route and came 
down through “The Lakes. "We crossed in all twelve lakes; from perhaps 
one-half a mile, to five miles across. The water is beautifully clear, 
and swarming with fishes. The weather was charming and every hour 
was full of enjoyment. While on the lakes we saw two sunsets, and they 
were very beautiful; rich, varied, and gorgeous; and possessing somo 
peculiarities which make them memorable. At one time the whole west¬ 
ern sky was of a bluish purple shaded with just a faint tinge of gold, 
which,’produced, as the shadows deepened, a vivid, wild effect not often 
seen. Then as the full moon rose—a more silvery moon than I had ever 
seen—the picture was lovely. The first day, after night came upon 
us, the scenery grew gradually wild: and, gliding silently out through 
a wide canal, bordered first with pond lilies, then widening, growing 
wilder, leading through, and by marshes, until wc found ourselves on 
the lonely, wild border of a large lake, -with just a touch of spiciness 
caused by the boatmen saying there were pirates there, the scene was 
one to be enjoyed and remembered. From the lakes wc came on via 
the walled city of Tsing poo and reached tho Feng wen shan (Feng 
wen hills) at daylight Thursday morning. These are the nearest hills 
to Shanghai,—about twenty miles distant. We spent two hours in 
rambling over them, climbing to the top of one and a dmir ing the fertile 
plain around; everywhere this great plain is thickly threaded •until 
canals, winding, crossing, and branching in every direction, and these 
add much to the picturesqueness of a prospective view. On the very 
summit of the highest point of these hills is a Roman Catholic cathedral. 
It is surprising how the Catholics have worked their way, all through 
this section of country: and, following the Chinese taste for retirement 
and picturesque beauty, they have chosen a charming spot for their 
temple. (The word “temple" slipped unconsciously from my pen to 
the paper, and it is most fitting; for the Chinese will tell you, “ the 
Catholics are the same as we." It is very easy for a Chinaman to be 
a Catholic and a Buddhist at tho same time). The hills—low mountaiu 
ranges some of them—scattered over this great plain seem all volcanic, 
and are peculiar in their isolation. 

Leaving the hills we reached home without further episode. But 
if we did not have any special episode, a buffalo pumping water from 
the canal certainly did. By our extra efforts to walk quietly by wc only 
frightened him, and he made a plunge, taking along the lever to which 
he was attached. Being blindfolded he happened to plunge headlong 
six or eight feet down a bank [kneeling gracefully as he landed and 
running his nose into the ground]; tho next plunge took him over a 
second bank headforemost into the water. He scrambled out, plunged 
in, scrambled out again, and then ran off into the rice-field to be 
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caught. His impression of foreigners is not likely very complimentary 
to us. 

All of my story that is worth telling is told, and I will leave 
the reader to reckon up how many days we were gone, how 
many cash we paid for chair hire, what the trip cost us, how many ac¬ 
cidents did not befall us, etc., etc. 

To one of our party just from home it was a series of new, 
strange, dreamy and very pleasant experiences. To our friend from the 
sterner scenery, shenzas and donkey-riding of Shantung, it was a rich¬ 
er and more soft-toned view of China and her beauties, and a more 
luxurious experience of her “ways and means.’' To the one from 
traveling in the low, gloomy, mat-covered boats of Mngpo it was an 
intensified pleasure; and to all it was a time of real, delicious enjoy¬ 
ment. 


Shanghai, Oct. 25th, 1875. 


HYMNS. 

By Very Rev. Dean Butcher. 


advent. 

“ The Redeemer shall come to Zion-" 

Raise high the strum of joy and exultation, 
The Hope-Star gleams on Zion’s desolation, 
Thy People bend in humblest adoration. 

Hail! Great Immanuel 

Hosannas loud to every lip arc springing, 

With songs of joy the leafy rond is ringing, 
The vassal air with pride Thy name is bringing 
To Zion’s Portal 

Princes aod Priests have set Thee at defiance, 
But not on Prince or Priost is Thy reliance, 
Enough for Thee the humble heart’s affiance, 
Meek Galilean! 

[seated, 

And when Thou con’st on Throne of Judgment 
And just award to all the world is meted, 

Tiro humble b Baits with Thine approval greeted 
Shall reign in glory. 

Amen. 


MORXTN'O. 

“ Unto you that /ear My Name shall the 
Sun of Righteousness arise." 

The world lies sleeping in the dark, 

O’er frost-bound plains the wind blows bleak; 

Scarce can we see through shrouding mists, 
The olden mountains tow’ring peak. 

Like Bridegroom faring to the feast, 

0 royal apparell’d King of Day 1 

Flame forth o’er all the wakening East, 

And drive the clouds of night away. 

The shadows deepen o’er our lives, 

The breath of Hope grows chill aud cold, 

The twilight of Distrust obscures 
The Promises we priced of old. 

Chase lienee the gloom, 0 Lord of Power! 
Revive each drooping, fainting grace; 

In Nature and the Book disclose 
The reflex of the Father’s Face. 


Amen. 
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Bear Sir,— 

One the 6th of June, 1875, fourteen young men (Japanese), Stu¬ 
dents in the English department of the Togo Gakko, with which we arc 
connected, as you know, were baptized in our own dwelling: half a dozen 
or more others are awaiting baptism. It affords us great pleasure to bo 
able to add, that these young men,—aged between 13 and 22,—have 
given most ample evidence of their sincerity in the profession of faith 
in Christ. Several of them have been persecuted by parents and others, 
and we have heard of but oue who has been at all shaken by these tilings, 
and he seems now about recovered from the effect. Some of these young 
men are already doing work as evangelists in the neighboring villages. 
I may say we have never seen their zeal and tact in this work of tho 
Master surpassed, and rarely equalled. They are most industrious stu¬ 
dents of the Bible, and their future, as we see it, is peculiarly a bright 
one. Already steps are being taken to build a church to cost only §100. 
The money, save a few dollars we ourselves give, lias already been ob¬ 
tained from native sources. The house is to be a simply Japanese 
affair, and hence remarkably cheap at the above-mentioned price, 
though a good, commodious house of worship will be obtained for the 
amount. Our students arc making very satisfactory progress in their 
scientific and other studies. During the past six months, a female depart¬ 
ment has been opened, which now lias an attendance of about forty pupils, 
and the number is constantly increasing. This school is entirely support¬ 
ed by the late feudal Prince of this province, resident at present in Tokai. 
We are about 460 miles North of that city, in the extreme end of Nippon 
in that direction. We have religious services twice on the Sabbath and 
twice during the week in English, and preaching in Japanese once on 
Sabbath. 

Yours very truly, 

Hirosaki. John Ing. 

August 21st, 1875. 


Dear Sir,— 

I have been much interested by the correspondence in the late 
Nos. of the Recorder, regarding the term to be used in translating 
God in the Chinese language. I remember that at the meeting of the 
missionaries at Hongkong in August 1843, called for the puipose of 
revising the Scriptures in Chinese, that question met the convention at 
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the threshold of its work. During its early sessions, various matters 
connected with, the work of translation were referred to chosen com¬ 
mittees, who were to report to the Convention and open the subject 
for general deliberation and action. Among other committees, one 
consisting of Drs. Medhurst and Legge, was to report on the rendering 
of the names of the Deity into Chinese. That report opened a discus - 
sion extending tlirough many meetings of the Convention, and led to a 
long continued newspaper and pamphlet correspondence. In that cor¬ 
respondence Dr. Medhurst and Bishop Boone took a prominent part. 
But while that correspondence produced many able, and shall I say 
exhaustive articles, they failed to produce harmony of views and con¬ 
cert of action. After much patient study and prayerful endeavor, it 
was found impossible to reach a unity of sentiment on the question, 
and the convention divided, one section using and the other 

using jjo{i for God; and two Chinese versions of the Bible have been 
made from that starting point. That discussion, while it elicited much 
information, may have confirmed some in divergent views and induced 
in some minds alienation of feeling. From the late articles in the Re¬ 
corder I am happy to notice the spirit of fraternal courtesy and Christian 
charity, which may prove a common brotherhood, though it may not 
produce a unity of sentiment and oneness of action. As much as we 
all would gladly sacrifice personal interest and private feeling, and as 
devoutly as we may pray for one mind and one judgment in this im¬ 
portant matter, still we may not make this a matter of compromise. 
It is not a compromise question. Neither is it our supreme aim to 
produce such a version as may meet the approval of the Bible Societies 
of Europe and America. Our work is to be referred to a higher 
tribunal. The Author of the Bible is to decide by what term be is 
to be designated in the Chinese language, aud under what title he is to 
be worshipped by the millions of that nation. 

As our guide, we have striking analogies in the use of the term for 
God, in the terms selected by the Holy Spirit in the Old and New Testa¬ 
ments. In the Hebrew the term H "1 b $ is used for angels, kings, 
Dagon, Laban’s images, the ghost of Samuel and all manner of false 
gods, either in figure or formless; still the Holy Spirit has chosen this 
term to convey to the world the idea of the Christain’s God. In the 
Greek, Qeng is applied to the devil—“the god of this world,”—to the 
Judges of Israel, the spirits of the dead, and all kinds of idols and 
every object of worship; still the same term is chosen by the Holy 
Spirit to designate the true and living God. Ovtoq eonv 6 afo}0tvoq 
0eo£ atwwfHj. In this use of 013.$ m Hebrew, 9eeq in 

Greek, mid in Chinese, there is a striking analogy. In cither case 
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the term used is applicable to anything that is an object of worship, 
whether ghosts, idols or the true God. They are each alike generic 
terms. The terms jjfijl and K, like deo f and avOpuno?, represent the 
whole of a class. jji$ and may be used for a god of any kind, as A 
and av9p(ivno£ may each be applied to a man of any country. The 
same cannot be said of J: more than it can be of Jupiter or Napo¬ 

leon. Each of these refers to an individual, and is used to designate one 
person alone, as much as Zeuf, Jesus, or Jehovah. 

In regard to submitting this question to the native Christians for 
arbitration, it should be borne in mind that the nomenclature and 
Christian technicalities of the native disciples were borrowed from their 
Christian teachers; and the forms of religions phraseology received in 
their early discipleship will adhere to them with great tenacity. We 
all know how hard it is to give up the impressions of childhood. Train 
up a child in the Westminster or any other catechism, and when he is 
old he will not depart from it. I know some of the old Chinese disciples 
who were early taught to use Kg M for Holy Spirit, and they continue to 
use it, though since taught that ^ fg is the more correct form of ex¬ 
pression. While wc have now a goodly number of Chinese disciples, 
and an able corps of native preachers, it would be difficult to find 
among tliem men to whom this momentous question could be safely 
submitted for arbitration. If they understood the language in which 
the Scriptures were written, and the critical use of foreign words, still 
they have not the breadth of thought, and maturity of judgment to fit 
them to grapple with a question of this kind. In our present state of 
imperfection there must of necessity be differences of opinion. If it 
had been intended that we all should sec eye to eye, the lenses of our 
mental vision would each have been cast in the same mould. All we 
can do is to think carefully, act honestly, and feel charitably. There 
are diversities of opinion in regard to many things connected with the 
translation of the Scriptures into Chinese, and none of us may expect 
to live long enough to see a unity of sentiment in regard to all. This 
is not wonderful, since, after king James’ version has been known as tbe 
the Toxins Receptus for the Protestant church during the last 260 years, 
now the learned theologians of various Churches in Christian lands are 
employed in upheaving the foundations of that honored version, ac¬ 
complished by the joint labors of forty-seven learned men, under the 
patronage of the king, and recasting the whole after a new model. The 
motto of the Christian world now seems to be—first pure, then peacable 
or harmonious. In translating the Scriptures into Chinese let this be 
our motto. 


William Dean. 
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BIRTHS. 

At 58 Montagu Square, Glasgow, on 
July 23rd, the wife of Dr. Dudgeon 
of Peking, of a daughter- 
At Peking, in August, the wife of Eev. 

J. L. Whiting, of a daughter. 

At Peking, in September, the wife of 
Eev. T. C. McCoy, of a 6on. 

At Shanghae, on September 13th, the 
wife of the Eev. Wm, J. Boone, of a 
son. 

MARRIAGES. 

At Holy Trinity Church, Hull, on 
the 2nd September, the Rev. James 
Bates, C. M- S-, Niugpo, China, to 
Anna James, daughter of Richard 
Beane, Ireland. 

At the Cathedral, Shanghae, on Sep¬ 
tember I5tk, by the Rfc. Rev. Bishop 
Russell, assisted by the Vory Rev. 
Dean Butcher, Chxloner Alabas¬ 
ter, Esq. H. B. M. Consul at Hau- 
kow, to Laura Abbie, daughter of 
D. J. MacgowaV, Esq. M. D. of 
Shanghae. 

At the Cathedral, Shanghae, on Octo¬ 
ber 10th, by the Very Rev. Dean 
Butcher, the Rev. R. Swallow of 
Ningpo, to Miss Johnson. 

Shanghae.— Messrs. James Cameron, 
George Nicoll and G, W. Clarke, 
arrived by the Fleurs Castle from 
London, on September 26th, to join 
the China Inland Mission. 

Miss F. E. Harskberger arrived by 
the Nevada from the United States, on 
the 4th of October, to join the Ameri¬ 
can Presbyterian Mission at Ningpo. 

The Rov. W. Brercton reached 
Shanghai by the Geelong from England, 
on October 17th, on his way to join 
the C. M. S. Mission at Peking. 

TheS/tanghai Presbytery of theAmeri- 
can Presbyterian Church N. met Oct. 
13th, in the South-gate Cbapel, Shang¬ 
hai. The Rev. W. S. Holt, retiring 
moderator, preached an able Sermon 
from the words Thy Kingdom come. 


The Rev. Wong Vnng-Ian was elected 
moderator, and the Rev. J. S. Roberts 
temporary clerk. It was gratifying to 
see two yoUDg men from the boarding 
school, present themselves as candidates 
for the ministry. Tbeir examination 
on experimental religion, and call to the 
ministry was searching and thorough. 
A committee was appointed to draw up a 
curriculum for theological students. The 
next annual meeting will be in Soochow. 

In June last the entire property, 
including the printing establishment 
known as the “American Presbyterian 
Mission press,*’ owned by the American 
Presbyterian mission, outside the Little 
East gate was sold. About the same 
time extensive and valuable premises 
in a location much more central and 
eligible (No. 15 Peking road) were pur¬ 
chased for the accommodation of the 
press. Early in September the entire 
plant, stock, etc, of the press were 
removed to the Dew place. Central 
and easily accessible, the present build¬ 
ings are in a vastly more pleasant 
locality; they are more extensive, com¬ 
modious, substantial and convenient, 
and in every way better suited for the 
purpose. It is hoped that no further 
changes may be necessary for many 
years to come. An amount was real¬ 
ized from the sale of the East gate 
property just about sufficient to pur¬ 
chase and fit up the present property. 
Being a missionary concern, the main 
work of this press is of course, print¬ 
ing for and in the interests of China 
and the Chinese; and we are happy 
to know that the amount of Chinese 
printing called for is steadily on the 
increase. The press is now busily em¬ 
ployed up to the full extent of its 
capacities for this part of the work. 

The Committee of Arrangements for 
a General Conference of Protestant 
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Missionaries in China, met in Shanghai 
October 25th. Of the whole number 
(seven), five were present; viz:—Rev. 
Carstairs Douglass, LL. D., represent¬ 
ing Foochow, Amoy and Formosa; 
Rev. W. Muirhead, representing Kiang- 
sa; Rev. C. W. Mateer, representing 
Shantung and Newchwang; Rev. J. 
Butler, representing CbekiaDg; and A. 
Wylie, representing Hongkong, etc. 
After a careful examination of all 
available data, it was found that over 
a hundred, being more than two-thirds 
of those whose opinions bad been 
ascertained, were in favor of a confer¬ 
ence ; in view of which the Committee 
resolved to proceed to prepare a pro¬ 
gramme and make other necessary 
arrangements. Thursday, the 10th of 
May 1877, has been fixed as the time 
for the meeting of the Conference, 
After a careful analysis of all the 
subjects suggested, the following list 
has been agreed upon. 

Sketch of Protestant Missions in China. 
Confucianism in velatiou toCliristinnity. 
Taouism and Buddhism. 

Preaching to the Heathen. 

Itineration, far and near, as an Evan¬ 
gelizing Agency. 

Colportage. 

Medical Missions. 

Foot-binding. 

Woman’s Work for Woman. 

The Relation of Protestant Missions to 
Education. 

Day Schools, male and female. 
Boarding Schools, male and female. 
Christian Literature :—what has been 
done, and what is needed. 

The importance of a Vernacular Chris¬ 
tian Literature, with, special refer¬ 
ence to the Mandarin. 

Secular Literature. 

Standard of Admission to full Church 
Membership. 

The Best Means of Elevating the 
Moral and Spiritual Tone of tho 
Native Church. 

In what ways may Foreign Residents 
assist in the Evangelizatiou of China. 
Self-support of the Native Church. 

The Native) Pastorate. 

The Training of Native Agents. 
Advantages and Disadvantages of the 
Employment of Native Assistants. 


How shall tho Natiro Church be 
stimulated to more Aggressive 
Christian Work. 

Family Roligion. 

Ancestral Worship. 

Questionable Practices connected with 
Marriage and Funeral Ceremonies. 
What is the Duty of Missionaries in 
regard to the vindication of tho 
Treaty rights of Native Christians. 
Principles of Translation iuto Chinese. 
Should tho Native Churches in China 
be united, and Ecclesiastically inde¬ 
pendent of Foreign Churches aud 
Societies. 

Inadequacy of the present means for 
the Evangelization of China, and tho 
Necessity for far greater effort and 
more Systematic Cooperation on the 
part of the different Societies, so as 
to occupy the whole Field. 

The first day of the Conference is to 
be set apart for Devotional Exercises. 

We learn that the Committee is 
now engaged in considering how best to 
deal with the question of the terms for 
“ God ” and “ Spirit”; and that one or 
two other topics still remain to be 
arranged. 

* * 

* 

Nanking. —At tbe annual meeting of 
the Ningpo Mission of the American 
Presbyterian church, held in January 
last, permission was given to Rev. 
Messrs. A. Whiting and C. Lenman 
to open a new station at Nanking in 
connection with that Mission. In pur¬ 
suance of this plan Mr. Leaman visited 
that city about tho 1st, of September, 
and succeeded in renting a native 
house. He then returned to Soocliovv 
for a short lime, and about a month 
later Mr. Whiting and he proceeded 
to Nanking to take up their residence 
there. The people appear to be friendly, 
but the officials seem inclined to make 
all the trouble they can, even going .so 
far as to say they could not be allowed 
to remain there. They have, however, 
succeeded in taking peaceable posses¬ 
sion of tbeir honse, and it is hoped 
that all may go on ‘quietly. Mrs. 
Whiting has since joined her husband 
at that place. 
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Ningpo. —The Presbytery of Ningpo,. 
of the American Presbyterian Mission, 
met at the Fu-zin church in that city 
on Monday October 17th, and con¬ 
tinued its sessions through four days. 
The attendance was unusually full, and 
the meetings very interesting. A fuller 

account will appear in our next issue. 

* * 

* 

Foochow. —'The Annual Conference 
of the American Methodist Episcopal 
Mission assembled on Oct. 13th, and 
continued in session for several days. 
Besides the Missionaries, there was a 
full attendance of native agents, includ¬ 
ing several presiding elders and other 
ordained preachers. There were as 
usnal, deputations from the other Pro¬ 
testant missions in Foochow ; also from 
the Presbyterian Mission and Congre¬ 
gational Onion at Amoy; each of 
which sent a missionary and a native 
pastor. We hope to be able to give a 

report in our next number. 

* * 

* 

Canton. —Miss Galbraith arrived from 
U- S. per China in Oct. to join the 

United Presby. Mission at that port. 

* » 

* 

Chinchew.—W e bear that the case 


of persecution which we noticed in our 
March-April number, still continues in 
the same state; and similar tronblea 
have arisen at several other stations 
near Amoy. 

* * 

* 

Hongkong. —Rev. S.G. McFarland and 
family on their return to Siam, and 
Rev. and Mrs. Dunlap, newly appointed 
to that mission, arrived per Sir. China 
in October, enroule to join the American 

Presbyterian Mission. 

* * 

* 

SIAM.— Bangkok. On a recent visit 
to this station, the Rev. J. R. Goddard 
of Ningpo baptized twenty-five Chi¬ 
nese at the out-station of Banplasoi, 
making the number a hundred and 
forty-nine, baptized there within the 
last fifteen months. 

Mr. Goddard and family have found 
Bangkok a sanitarium during the hot 
months of July and August; the ther¬ 
mometer having ranged ten degrees low¬ 
er than usual at the same period at Ning¬ 
po. Their visit was a source of joy and 
gladness to their friends and the native 
churches there; and their departure cal¬ 
led forth a manifestation of much kindly 
feeling, aud the benedictions of all. 
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Ye Booh of Ser Marco Polo ye Venetian, concerning ye Kingdoms of ye East: 
Newly done into English by Henry Yule, c. b. In two volumes- Second 
Edition. Loudon: John Murray: 1874. 


A second edition within three years, 
of sucli a bulky work, on the well- 
worn topic of the travels of Marco 
Polo, implies a merit of no mean order, 
and indicates a popularity which is not 
the usual fate of works of this class. 
Col. Yule’s reputation as a painstaking 
investigator, an acute archaeologist and 
an accomplished writer, was establish¬ 
ed previous to the appearance of the 
first edition of the present work ; and 
the author of Cathay and the Way 


thither, has well sustained his position, 
in elucidating and illustrating the 
musty records of the old Venetian. On 
the appearance of the first edition, we 
were inclined to look upon it as so 
exhaustive, as scarcely to leave room 
for much additional matter in any 
further issue. The new volumes however 
demonstrate the fallacy of such a con¬ 
ception- Marked as the present age is 
by a progressive activity, which is 
changing, not merely the boundaries 
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of nations and the face of continents, 
but threatens even to reverse the 
geographical features of our globe;— 
when deserts are becoming fertilized, 
inland seas drained, rivers and oceans 
carried over dry land, and highways 
under ocean beds;—when railways are 
already projected throughout the length 
and breadth of Lbe Asiatic continent, 
and a Central Asian Trading Company 
is in active operation;—when the troops 
of Borealic nations in their conquering 
progress are advancing towards the 
torrid Zone;—when in fact the sons 
of Japbet are becoming the dwellers 
jn the tents of Shcm;—the past of 
Asia assumes an increasing interest 
to the geographer and the historian. 
There are few sources to which we can 
turn for such a full and instructive 
tableau of the times and the places 
through which he passed, as the Travels 
of Marco Polo- Stiff in form and an¬ 
tiquated in phraseology as appears the 
Malapaga narrative of Rustician of 
Pisa,—even in the elegant translation 
before us;—yet with his voluminous 
notes drawn from the most varied sour¬ 
ces, the story starts into new life, and we 
are carried along from chapter to chap¬ 
ter, deriving information of the most 
varied character, frequently rising to 
the interest of a romance. The story of 
the Old Man of the Mountain, corrobo¬ 
rated as it is by so many contemporary 
records of various nations, is scarcely 
surpassed by the legends of the Arabian 
Nights. The accounts of Tartar wars 
and intrigues supply links in the history 
of the oriental nomades ; and the ample 
and circumstantial description he gives 
of China, as from an eyewitness, has 
remained for many- centuries the only 
account accessible to Europeans of the 
things of which he wrote; but is now 
being almost literally corroborated by 
translations from old Chinese records- 
We hear much of the splendour of 
oriental monarchs; but in reading 
Marco’s details of the court of Kubla 
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khan, one almost feels that the whole 
culminates in the gorgeous pageantry of 
the imperial retinue at Kainbalu. Nes- 
torian missions had then been for 
many centuries extending their labours 
through Asia, and the traveller carefully 
records the existence of Christians in 
the various cities he describes. From 
this we see that their numbers in China 
must have been very considerable; and 
the fact of their power aud influence in 
many of the surrounding kingdoms is 
implied by the stories of the mighty 
Prester John that had already extend¬ 
ed through the countries of the West. 
Mohammedans appear to have been 
then about as numerous as Neslorians, 
and the traditional antipathy between 
the two was already in full vigour. 
Buddhists and Taouisls, Marco classes 
indiscriminately under the name of 
Idolaters; and, though numerous, they 
do not appear then to have borne any 
tiling like the overwhelming preponder¬ 
ance over the number of Christians 
that we see at present He mentions 
indeed some of the Christians growing 
lukewarm in the faith and joining the 
idolaters, while others had joined the 
Mohammedans; and so far had this 
decadence advanced by the time of 
the arrival of John do Monte Coromc 
and bis co-presbyters, in the 14th cen¬ 
tury, that they found the Hestorian 
church already in a moribund condi¬ 
tion It is obvious that since that 
time there has been a vast diminution 
in the numbers of professing Christians, 
while Buddhism and Taouism have 
gained almost universal dominion. We 
distinguish the Taouisls of the lime by 
their supremacy in the art of jugglery; 
and the writer frequently speaks of 
them under the name of Bacsi, the 
Mongol word for “ Teacher,' 1 the 
equivalent in fact of the Chinese term 
^ Seen sung. Closely approach¬ 
ing in sound to the latter is the name 
Scnsin, which Marco applies to a class 
of ascetics of the same sect. Some 
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commentators have been tempted by 
tbe similarity of the name to identify 
the tw >; but this is a mistake, and is 
a good example of the danger of trust¬ 
ing to mere similarity of sound. Sensin 
is evidently the Chinese term fill 
Shin seen, a name used by the Taouists 
for the “immortals;”—during tbe 13th 
century applied to a class of hermits, 
who were said to have attained the 
above beatitude by their austerities;— 
a class apparently now extinct. On 
all these matters Col. Yule has been 
able to elicit a mass of information, 
additional to what had been given by 
previous editors. Important additions 
have been made throughout tire two 
new volumes, to such an extent as to 
give them very much of the character 
of a new work. Among the number¬ 
less emendations and further elucida¬ 
tions, we may quote the following 
condensed summary of fresh sources 
of light, which he gives in the Pre¬ 
face :— 

il Karakorum, for n brief space the seat of 
the widest empire the world has known, has 
been visited; the ruins of Shaxctu, the 
‘Xanadu of Cublny Khun/ have been explor¬ 
ed ; Pamir mid Taxciit Lave been penetrated 
from side to side ; tho famous mountain Road 
of Sittsst has been traversed and described; 
the mysterious Caindd lias been unveiled ; the 
publication of my lamented friend Lieut 
Gunner's great work on tbe French Explore- 
tion of Iitdo-China lias provided a mass of 
illustration of that Yunkan for which the 
other day Marco Polo was well-nigh tho most 
recent authority. Nay, tho last two years 
have thrown a promise of light even on what 
seemed the wildcat of Marco’s stories, and the 
bones of a veritable Rue from New Zealand 
lio ou the table of Professor Owou’s Cabinet 1” 

The new pictorial illustrations form 
a highly important addition t® tbe 
present issue. Besides numerous au¬ 
thentic views of places and things from 
ibe works of recent travellers, we note 
especially a portrait of the great travel¬ 
ler, taken from a painting preserved in 
a private gallery,—the Badakhshan 
silver patera,—a Chinese tablet-bead¬ 
ing from Kubla khan’s imperial 
city Sbang-tu,—the Mongol PaUas or 
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“Tablets’’ found in the Bussian domin¬ 
ions,—a complete copy of the Nesto- 
rian tablet at Se-gan foo,—portraits 
of Yunnan mountaineers,—the ancient 
cross with Pehlvi inscription on St 
Thomas’ Mount,—seal of the Mongol 
Argkun khan,—contemporary plans 
of the cities of Hangchow and Soo- 
cbow, &c. The singular felicity with 
which Col. Yule handles subjects of 
this class has enabled him to clothe 
the comparatively dry geographical 
record of Marco Millione, with so 
many decorative attractions, as,—not¬ 
withstanding the solid information it 
conveys,—to transfer it almost to the 
ranks of light literature. So thorough¬ 
ly indeed does he appear to have 
transfused himself into his subject, that 
it is but a jeu d'esprii with him to 
Lhink in mediaeval French; and in such 
a flight he has brought Marco, in vision, 
down to the times in which we live; 
extending his travels to the British 
Isles. We venture a short extract 
from this apocryphal section, in which 
he is describing the various religions 
prevailing in our island home; and 
leave it to our readers to say in which 
it is tbe greater puzzle,—as a system 
of philosoply or a feat of philology:— 

"Iincart out une outre maniere de JHsoufes* 
ct dient-H; '■Finest mie ne Diexnc Jveniuvf 
lie courauce vers le bien, ne Providence, ne 
Crtferrex, ne Situvours , re sainietfnepechids 
ne conscience de pecMc ,, ne proyere ne response 
a proybre, il n’est mile riens fors gue trop 
minime grain on paillettes qui ont a now 
atcsnies, et de Hex grains devient chose qui 
vine, et chose qui vine devient une certeintie 
creature an nvaige de la J Icr, ct ccste crea¬ 
ture devient poisstms, et poissons devient tezars, 
et tezars decient blayriaus, et blayriaus 
devient gat-maiwons, el gat-mnimons devient 
lions sauoaiges qui menjtte dtur d'homes, et 
hons sauvaiges devient hons crestiend ” 

* “The form which Mavco gives to this word vat 
probably a romiuieconco of the oriental corrup¬ 
tion ‘ failsuf.’ It recalls to toy mind ft Hindu 
who wns very fond of the word, and especially 
of applying it to certain Of his follow-servants. 
But ns lie used it, ‘barn falleOf' groat philoso¬ 
pher mount exactly tho same us tho modem 
slang "Artful Dndgcr 1” 

t Tor the explanation of ‘Ktirmo,' (the power 
that controls the univorao), in tho doctrine of 
atheistic Buddhism, Beo Hibdt’s Eastern 
Monachiem, p. &. 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL AND HISTORICAL RESEARCHES 
ON PEKING AND ITS ENVIRONS. 

By E. B retsc iisEinjiR, M. J >. 

(Continued from p. 322.) 

ON THE WATER CONVEYANCES CONNECTING PEKING IN ANCIENT 
TIMES WITH THE GREAT RIVER SYSTEM OF CHINA. 
jgVERYBOD’Y lias heard of the Grand Canal of China, connecting 
the capital with the large rivers of the empire. The Grand Canal, 
—in Chinese ${j Yu ho (Imperial river), also $|t jpf Yi'tn ho, or 
5$t Jpj Yi'tn-Hang ho (river for the transport of corn), has its extre¬ 
mities at Peking and at JIang-chou fa in Chekiang. This canal, as 
may he seen on the maps, has a general direction From north to south, 
or to the south-east; and the waters of all the rivers it meets in its 
course, have been made to flow in the same channel. In parts it 
follows for some extent the course of natural rivers; f. i. the 6 M 
Pen ho (Pci ho) and the jpf J Vei ho in the north, which for a 
long distance form the Grand Canal. It crosses the largest rivers of 
China, the fr fnj Huang ho and the Ta hung (more generally 

known to Europeans under the name of Ynng-fze hung'-), and also 
the •)JC Huai shut. In ancicut times the Grand Canal was of the 
greatest importance to trade, and for supplying the capital with rice. 
But now this great watercourse has only an importance for the capital 
as regards its northern part, between T’tonkin and Peking; and I 
have been told, that owing to the carelessness of the government in 
keeping it in repair, it is .only partly navigable south of Tientsin. 
This would explain the extraordinary fact, that tire conservative Chi¬ 
nese,—who do not generally adopt the great inventions of the west. 


72. Tho latter name Yanrplie kiting is not frequently seen in Chinese books, and 

on Chinese maps we generally find tl.e river termed In hieing, r. terming the “Great river.” 

I fancy Ynng-tzo kiang is only a popular mono of the river near ite month ; lor tho 
first character yang is the ancient name of a Chinese province comprising tho present 
Kiangsn, Chekiang and Anhui. The undent Jesuit missionaries, who probably had not 
seen the name written, translated it erroneously by “Son of the Ocean” (comp. Dll 

II aide). Marco I’oto calls the Yang-tze llie “ Great River Kum" (I. c. vol. ii, p. 132). 
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—some years ago established a Chinese steam-ship company, for car¬ 
rying the rice indispensable to the capital, from the southern provinces 
to Tientsin. 

According to Father Hyacinth (Statist. Description of China, in 
Russian, vol. ii, p. 188), the part of the Grand Canal between the 
Yellow river and the Yang-tze kiang was constructed more than five 
hundred years before our era. Klaproth states (Mtmoircs rckttifs d 
I’Asic, tom. iii, p. 318), that the construction of the southern part of 
the canal, between Cliiu-kiang fu and Hang-chou fu, dates from the 
beginning of the 7th century of our era. It is generally believed that 
Coubila’i khan first constructed the northern part of the Grand Canal, 
connecting Peking with the Yellow river {Klaproth, 1. c.). But, as 
can be proved from ancient Chinese works, water conveyance between 
Peking and the provinces south of the capital existed much earlier; 
and it seems, since Peking had become an imperial residence, the 
emperors had taken care to connect the capital by water with the pro¬ 
vinces rich in corn. As to the Liao, who first made Peking a capital, 
the dominions of that dynasty spread to the south only as far as 200 
li beyond Peking. But according to the Ti king king nu lio (Ji hia , 
chap, xciv, fol. 1), in the time of the empress Siao (see above, note 
23), there was a Ydn-liang ho, or river for the transport of com, lead¬ 
ing to the capital. I observe that the Sun ho river as well as the Pai 
ho, from their sources to their mouths belonged to the Liao empire. 
The Kin , who superseded the Liao, a. d. 1115, succeeded in enlarging 
their dominions to the south as far as the Huai river. In the Kin shi, 
or "History of the Kin,” we find a detailed description of a canal con¬ 
necting the capital with the provinces of no-pci and Shan-tung (sec 
note 78). 

Before entering into particulars regarding the ancient canal system 
of northern China, I may be allowed to say a few words about the 
present water system of the Peking plain; for the watercourses there 
have much changed since those ancient times; or I should rather say, 
the rivers have reverted to their original channels, after having been 
forced for a long time to send their waters to the capital. 

The plain is irrigated by two rivers and 'their affluents. The 
Sun ho (muddy river), after emerging from the western mountains, 
passes about seven English miles west of Peking. The p] Pai ho 
("White river—on our maps the name is generally written Pc ho), 
which comes from the north, is at the nearest point (Hung chouj thir¬ 
teen English miles distant from the capital. The Hun ho discharges 
itself into the Pai ho near Tientsin, where also the Wei river from the 
south, or the Grand Canal, unites its waters with those of the Pni ho. 

One of the principal tributaries of the Pai ho from the west is the 
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£j? {pJ Sha ho (Sand river). This river is composed of a number of 
smaller streams, the sources of which lie in the northern and western 
mountains. Those confluents are often exhausted during the dry sea¬ 
son. The most important of them are known uuder the names of j$j 
JpJ Nan sha ho, and ;}fc Pci sha ho (Southern and Northern 

Sha ho), the latter is termed also K'i ho on Chinese maps. The 
large village of Sha-ho, and the ruins of an ancient city of the same 
name are situated in the augle, where tire Pei sha ho and Nan sha ho 
unite. A third confluent coming from the north, from a hill north of 
the village of ^ Po-foit , discharges itself into the Pci sha ho near 

the same place. Three ancient stone bridges span the three rivers. 73 The 
great highway from Peking to Kalgan passes through the village of 
Sha-ho. Compare map tv. 

Further on in its course, the Sha ho receives the river fpj 
TsHng ho, which issues from the lake BJ] $JJ Khtn-ming hit, near the 
summer palaces. The Sha ho finally empties itself into the Pai ho, a 
little east of T'ung chou; but before entering the Pai-ho, it receives 
from the west the waters coming from the capital. 

The irrigation of Peking is effected now in the following manner. 
Five or six miles to the north-west of the capital is the above-men¬ 
tioned lake K'nn-ming hit, around which the summer palaces are 
situated. It may he four miles or more in circuit, and is filled by 
some copious springs on the adjacent hill 3£ flj Yu-fs'uan shan. A 
canal has been conducted from this lake to Peking. The water arrives 
at the north-western comer of the capital, and expands near the bridge 
fjlf Kao-liang Piao (see map i) into a little reservoir, from 

which one part issues to supply the moat of Peking, while another part 
enters the Tartar city and forms a large reservoir, extending from the 
northern wall of Peking to the northern wall of the Imperial city. 
These reservoirs are called Tsi-s/iui Pan 7i (meaning reservoir). 

Further on the water lias been introduced by a canal into the Imperial 
city, where it expands again and forms the lake T K ai-yi chi already 
mentioned. After flowing through the prohibited city, the water is¬ 
sues from it in the south-eastern corner. The canal passes before the 
British legation, and running southward, passes through the southern 
city wall, where it discharges its water into the southern moat of the 
Tartar city. At the south-eastern comer of that city, near the bridge 
^ fH Ta-Pang Piao (see map i), all the water passing through 
and around Peking unites and forms the beginning of the Grand 
Canal. This part of the canal, running straight to Thing chou (40 li 

73. One of these stone bridges is stated in the Chang tin k'o hut , chap, iv, fob 30, to have 
been constructed between a. d. I486 and 1450. 

74. They nre mentioned uuder the same namo in the history of the Mongol djnusty. 
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cast of Peking), is known to Europeans under the name of T'ung-chou 
canal, hut it is called ^ fpj Ta-t'ung ho, or i| jg jpf T'nng-hui ho 
by the Chinese, and was known by the latter name as early as the 
13tli century. 

Besides the lake K'un-ming ha, the T'ung-cliou canal receives 
water from two other sources. 

At the south-western corner of the Tartar city, the small river 
H M ?pI San-li ho, discharges itself into the moat. It commences 
at the present day 1^ English mile north-west of that place, at a 
little lake named from the fg ijl§ Wang-Juu lou. On the bord¬ 
er of the lake there is an imperial palace, and a pleasure ground 
called 15 ^ Tiao-yu t*ai (Terrace for angling). There was an 
imperial pleasur e ground there as early as the 12th century (Ji kia, 
chap, xcv, fol. 7). I remember the time, when the Peking races took 
place in the dry bed of this lake. But during tbe last four or five 
years it has been filled with water again. We shall see further on, 
that the San-li ho was an important river in ancient times, and passed 
between the ilongol capital and the ancient capital of the Kin. 

Proceeding on the stone road from the gate Chang-yi men (of the 
Chinese city), about 4| li to the south-west, we see to the right a 
square rampart, about 4 li in circuit. It encloses a pond called ^ ^ 
Licn-htta clri (Lotus pond) by the Chinese. The water issuing 
from it runs to the south-east, discharges into the moat of the Chinese 
city, and thus also reaches the Thmg-chou canal near the bridge Ta- 
thmg kbao. It seems that in ancient times, the water from the 
Lotus pond flowed through the capital of the Kin. 

Below T'ung-ch’ou the Pai ho receives from the west the water of 
the river ^ j$C Liang shui. This river is formed by two confluents, 
which take rise in the marshes south-w'est of the Chinese city. The 
northern one, as we have seen, formed in ancient time, the southern 
moat of the Kin capital. The two rivers unite south of the Chinese 
city; the water then enters the park Nan-lm-tzi, issues from it through 
its eastern wall, and reaches the Pai ho near the village of 
Chang-lda wan. 

After this short sketch of the watercourses in the Peking plain, 
let me show what the ancient Chinese books record regarding the 
water conveyances leading to Peking. 

In the history of the Kin dynasty, a whole chapter is devoted to 
the description of the rivers and canals of the empire (Kin ski, chap, 
xxvii, £g). Under the heads of (Canal for the transport of 
com) and ^ fjf |rT (the same as the Htui ho, as we shall see further 
on), I find the following statements:— 

“Yen (the capital of the Kin:—see above), is distant from the 
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7f( Lu shut'* 50 It. The j| fa Kno-liang ho/° and the water of the 
6 Po-Ucn t { «n (Pool of the White Lotus' 7 ), have boon employed 
for the canal (leading to the Lu shui). Sluices have been establish¬ 
ed ; by means of which it is possible to reach by water the provinces 
of Shantung and fa ;]fc Ho-pci? % At the cities situated on this water¬ 
way granaries have been established; so that the corn can arrive at the 
capital by water.” I omit the detailed description of the water com¬ 
munications of the capital until the provinces south of it; and will only 
say, that from the rivers and cities named, it may be concluded, that 
the principal watercourse at the time of the Kin was by the Pal ho, 
and the fa Wei ho which discharges itself into the Pai ho near 
Tientsin. Thus the Grand Canal,—said to have been first construct¬ 
ed by the Mongols,—existed for the greater part before the Mongols 
arrived; at least it is certain, that the principal Transport canal of the 
Kin between the capital and Lin-ta'ing chon (on the Wei river), fol¬ 
lowed the same course as that of the Grand Canal at the present day. 

The Kin ski states further, that between T { ung chon and the 
capital there were some difficulties in the navigation; Thing chou being 
too elevated with respect to the capital. The water therefore flowed 
down very slowly, and the canal was often obstructed b} r mud. In the 
year a. d. 1170, a proposition was made to the emperor to introduce 
water from the Lu-hoit river (the Hun ho, —see above), into the Trans¬ 
port canal. It had been ascertained, that the £ p Kin IPou,™ was 
140 feet higher than the capital; and bv this means a more rapid cur¬ 
rent might be expected for the Transport canal. Tire emperor was 
much delighted by this project, and orders were given for its execution. 
A canal was dug from the Kin Pou to the northern moat of the capi¬ 
tal, whence it was conducted to the Lu river. It readied the river 
north (probably a misprint for south) of T'ung chou. The whole 
work was finished in fifty days. But the result did not answer the 
expectation. Sometimes the water ran too rapidly and the embank¬ 
ments fell down; at other times the water deposited much mud and 
formed sands. In a. d. 1175, the Lu kou river broke through the 

75. Lu shui is the ancient name of the Pui ho- In the 11 tan siti, chap, lriv, art. Pai ho, it 
is staled:—‘‘There are (lu ce river* important for the Transport canal, the JzJ fa Pai ho, 
the fa 1 it ho anti the fift fa Hun ho. These rivers unite and then take Iho name 

off® Lu shui." In works anterior to the Yuan sfti however, the Pui ho, is always 
termed Lu shui. 

T6. Kao-liang ho, an ancient river somewhere near the present Si-chi men; at least tho bridgo 
near this gate is still called Ptw-liany L'iuo. 

71. Perhaps the same as the above-mentioned Lotus jtotui, west of the Chinese city. 

78. The province of Hopei at the time of the Kin, comprised the southern part of the present 

Chili , a part of Ukatiivtug, and the portion of the present Honan situated north of the 
Yellow river. 

79. Kin k'ou is still the unme for the passage north of the [If Shi-bany shait, an 

isolntod bill near the (ohioc where the Hun ho emerges into the plain. 
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embankments near the village of ^ Shang-yang tshin (Upper 
village of Yang). 

In the annals of the Kin ski, under the year 1186 it is stated, 
that one of the ministers drew the attention of the emperor to the fact, 
that the Kin Won being 140 feet higher than the capital, there would 
be great danger if an inundation should happen. He proposed to 
shut up the canal (connecting with the Lu kou. river); to which the 
emperor agreed. 

In the Yuan shi , chap, clxiv, Biography of Kuo Shou-king, so it is 
recorded that in the year a. d. 1265, this high officer made the follow¬ 
ing report to the emperor:—“At the time of the Kin there was a canal 
led off from the Hun ho eastward. It began at the village of 
Ma-yii, 81 and passed through the Kin k'on. Its water irrigated the 
fields north of Yen king (the capital of the Kin) to an extent of near¬ 
ly 1000 kHng « 82 But owing to a war which had broken out, the 
canal was shut up at Kin k*ou with big stones. Kuo Shou-king now 
proposed to open this canal again, in order that the environs of the 
capital should enjoy the benefit of the water. But to prevent the 
danger which might arise from sudden freshets, he formed a project to 
dig another canal to the south-west, which should turn around the 
Hun ho/’ According to the Yuan shi, Aunals, this project was ex¬ 
ecuted in 1266, and the opened canal (to the capital) was afterwards 
used for carrying stones and wood (from the western hills). But as 
we shall see further on, this canal was shut up again, owing to heavy 
inundations threatening the capital, at the end of the 13th century. 

Let me show what the Yuan shi reports concerning the Thmg-hui 
ho, or as we call it, the Thing-chon canal, connecting Peking with 
Thing chou (see Yuan shi, chap, lxiv, on the water systems,—and 
clxiv, Biography of Kuo Shou-king):— 

“The ?pJ Thing-hui ho takes its rise from the ££ Po-fou, 

springs and those of the §£ |Xf Weng shan. In the year 1291, the 
inspector general of the water conveyances, Kuo Shou-king, received 
orders to unite the livers (in the neighborhood of Peking), and utilize 
their water for navigation. Kuo Shou-king made a proposal to dig a 
canal from Thing chon to the capital (it is not clearly stated whether 
a new canal), and to use the water of the Hun ho only for irrigating 
the fields (he speaks evidently of the Hun ho canal, opened in 1266). 
He proposed to lead fresh water into the ancient Led of the fpj Ch'a 

80. pjjt Kuo Shcu-kituj, the celebrated engineer of Coubilai khan, especially famed 
for the gigantic water-works he executed. He constructed also the Grand Cnual. 

81. Afd-t/ii is still the name of a village situated ou the left bnuk of the Huh ho, north of the 
Ski-king shun and near the Kin k'ou, 

82. A t*K k'ing is = 100 wen. 0.6 Mem — I English aero. 
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JioP The fresh water was led off from the springs on the hill jpfi ffj 
Shen shan near the nil age £3 Po-fou, belonging fo J!, ZJi Ch'ang- 
fiwj hicn (now Ch'ang-p'iug chon ). S4 The canal went at first west¬ 
ward and then turned to the south, crossed the rivers $£ jpj Shnang- 
t'a ho and {pf Yii ho ** aud passing the springs — j{ft ^ Yi-mn ts'iian 
and HE 5 ^ Yh ts'iian* 0 (carrying their waters along), ran through the 
Sc ill Weng-shan lake , 67 and reached the capital near the western 
gate. The canal entered the city, formed a reservoir to the south cal¬ 
led 'M Tsi-shui t'au,® ran to the south-east (through the capital) ^ 
and issued east of the gate 0$ P] Wen-ming mcnp Further on 
it entered the ancient Transport canal , 90 reached the village of 

Kao-li chmnfj belonging to Thing chon , w and finally discharged itself 
into the jpJ Pcti ho. The length of the whole canal from the Shen 
shan to Thing chou was 164 li and 104 pit. The work was begun in 
spring 1292 and finished next year in autumn, nineteen thousand sol¬ 
diers haying been employed on it. The canal was named Thmg-hvi, 
being very useful for the transport of corn.” The Than shi then enum¬ 
erates all the sluices of the canal. One was outside the H f] Ho- 
yi men (answering to the present Si-chi men gate:—see map i), at the 
distance of one U to the north-west; the next was at the llo-gi men 
itself. One sluice was inside the city, at the ffe Hai-tze (the lake 
near the palace); one was outside of gg jE Li-chcng men, to the' 
south-east of the water-gate (through the wall) of the canal; the next, 
one li to the south-west of Wen-mhuj men; the next, one U to the south¬ 
east of it; the next, one U further to the cast. Four sluices arc 


83. Literally the ,l Itiver provided with sluices.” He means probably tire river, or canal, 
carrying I he water from the /f r iur-«wj lake to the capital. 


84. The village Po-fou still exists soutlvcnst of Ch'nng-p'ing chon. My friend Ur. von 
MOllendorfF, of the German Legation, has visited the place, and I am indebted to him 
for some information regarding it. North of the village is an isolated hill (probably the 
Shen stum of the Yiinii s/ti) from which a river comes down and runs to tho south, dis¬ 
charging itself into the Pei ska An, near the village of Sku-ko (sec map iv). 

85. Further on the Yuan xhi slates, that the Slnutugfa ho is an affluent of the 1 'it ho. The 
Ji Am, chap, cxxxiv, fbl. 18, identifies the Ik ho with the Pei s/m ho (see above). 


86. The YU ts'iiini is the water coming out from tho hill 3k ? ^lU lWfitwt shun 
(see map iv). 

87. IVer/tf-s/w n is the original name of the hill situated north of tho lake tCun-ming ha, 
better known now under the name of ^ iff Itnn-sAou shan. The Wenyshaiv 

lake, the same ns the K'un-imrig hu of our days, is cnllcd A: jg. i£> Tfi-u win (the 
bcauh of seven li) in the Ch’un viing weng yii In (Ji kin, chop, lxxxix, fol. 9). 

S8. The reservoir has tlie same name at the present time. 

89. The Jl'ea-mrV/ goto answers to tlie Ifa-iu wen of modern Peking. “ East of tlie gate ” is 
a misprint for “west;” for it results from the enumeration of the sluices the Yiwn shi 
gives farther on, that the canal issued west of llie Wen-ruing gate, as it iloes now. 

A Hr $ll jfj ■ It seems tliat tlto Transport canal of the Kin from the capital to 
'JPuiii chou, was the same as the 'Pvng-hiti ho of the Yuan, and that tlie Mrugois only 
repaired the canal of the Kin. 

91. 1 inquired in Thing chon alronl tuio-li rJtnnng. It seems that iio village of this name 
exists at tlie present, time. 
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enumerated on tbe canal leading from the capital to T'ung chou. It 
is stated that the canal passed through T'ung chou (as at present), 
—that it entered near the western gate, and issued near the southern. 
As I have show, the T r uug-chou canal does not now flow directly 
into the Pai ho, hut discharges itself into the Sha ho, which at a short 
distance more to the east enters the Pai ho. 

The reader will observe in comparing my maps representing 
modern Peking, its environs, and the present canal and river system, 
that the course of the water running from the lake K'un-ming hit 
through Peking to T ( ung chou, has not changed siuce the time of the 
Mongols. But the canal from the Po-foit sources to the K'un-mmg 
hu docs not exist at the present time, and the rivers, the water of 
which had been introduced into it, have taken their original direct 
course to the Pai ho.. The Ji h chap., lxxxix, fol. 7, quotes an 
author of the Ming, who states, that since the Mongol period the 
course of the rivers has changed, and that the canal leading water 
from the north to the lake (Khm-ming hu), has been obstructed north 
of the I Veng-shan (Wan-shou shun:—see above). 

It is not without interest to compare these ancient Chinese state¬ 
ments as above related, with what Rashid-eddin reports regarding the 
Transport canal connecting Khanbaligh with the principal cities of 
China (Yule’s Cathay, vol. ii, pp. 258,259):— 

“ Two important rivers pass by Khanbaligh and Dakin. After 
coming from the direction of the Naan’s summer residence in the 
north, and flowing near Jamjdl, they unite to form another river. 02 A 
very large basin, like a lake iu fact, has been dug near the city and 
furnished with a slip for launching pleasure boats. The river had for¬ 
merly another channel, and discharged itself into the gulf of the ocean, 
which penetrated within a short distance of Khanbaligh. But in the 
course of time this channel had become so shallow as not to admit the 
entrance of shipping, so that they had to discharge their cargoes and 
send them up to Khanbaligh on pack-cattle. And the Chinese engin¬ 
eers and men of science having reported that the vessels from the pro¬ 
vinces of Cathay, from the capital of Machin (Canton, according to 
Yule), and from cities of Khixcsai (Hang-choufu) and Zaitox (with¬ 
out doubt TsTian-chou fu) no longer could reaeh the metropolis, the 

92- Rnshid-eddin’s accounts regarding tbe livers is n little confused, ami It is difficult to say 
which of the rivers of the Peking plain he means. The ij? {flf Pei sha ho or 

A'« ho comes down from tire defile of SJAf Kfi-yvng, where the direct wny to Shang- 
r«, the summer residence of the Mongol khuus, passed through. Jamjdl therefore ran.r 
be identified with the defile of Kii-yung. In the Mongol text of the Swen rh'no pi shi, 
written in 12-10 (see my Hole* on Chinese Meduevnl Travellers, p. 11U), this defile is 
repeatedly mentioned mid always termed . Tahjat . I may observe, that Kashin in rend¬ 
ering llto Chinese name for the summer residence A? ai-p’ mg fu spells the name / Citi-iuin 
fit , tlms substituting there also an m for :i p . 
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Khan gave them orders to dig a groat canal, into which the waters 
of the said river and of several others should be introduced. This 
canal extends for a distance of forty days’ navigation from IChanbaligh 

to Khingsai and Zaitun.The canal is provided with many sluices 

intended to distribute the water over the country.” 

We have seen, that a part of the water of the Hun ho had been 
conducted in the time of the Kin, to the capital and into the Transport 
canal, and that the Hun-ho canal had afterwards been shut up, but had 
been opened again during the reign of Coubila'i, who in 1298 gave or¬ 
ders to shut it again, owing to inundations threatening the capital. In 
the middle of the 14th century the Ilun ho question was brought upon 
the tapis once more. The Ji hia (chap, civ, foh 17), quotes the fol¬ 
lowing statements from the Yuan shi regarding this subject:— 

“In the year a. d. 1342, one of the ministers proposed to the 
emperor to dig a new canal, 50 feet deep and 20 feet broad, from 
the village of Kao-Ii chuawj, south of T'ung chou (see note 91), to 
the Kui k'oit (see note 79) in the Western mountains, and to remove 
the iron lock by which the ancient canal bad been shut up, Tlio 
distance between the Kin k'ou and the village of Kao-li chuaug, 
where the canal had to reach the fpf Yii ho (Imperial canal), he 
reckoned 120 //,* 3 This proposition was discussed in the council of 
ministers and many objections were made. One of them recalled to 
mind the fact, that in the year 1298, owing to great inundations 
caused by the Him ho and the consequent danger to the capital, the 
caual had been shut up. But notwithstanding these objections the 
emperor ordered the digging of the projected canal to be executed; 
the Kin k’ou was opened and the whole work finished in four months. 
The result was unsatisfactory however; fbv the water deposited much 
mud and the boats could not go. At other times inundations caused 
mischief.” 

The authenticity of the ancient Chinese statements above trans¬ 
lated, regarding the diversion of a part of the water of the Jinn ho to 
the capital of the Kin in the 12th century, can be easily proved by 
local observation. A few weeks ago I undertook, in company with 
my friend Dr. von MocUcmlorff, to search for the traces of this chan¬ 
nel. Although only guided by the ancient description, we had no 
difficulty in finding the bed, and also the villages mentioned in the an¬ 
cient accounts; for they have preserved the same names up to this 
time. 

At a distance of about 40 If, straight west of the P'iiuj-tso men 

03. Evidently the principal object in view was to iiRrodtico a ltir-e quantity of water into the 
Transport canal. 
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(one of the western gates of the capital), just at the place where the 
Hun ho emerges from the mountains into the plain, there is on the left 
bank of the river, an isolated hill 470 English feet high, which is known 
under the name of ill Shi-king shan. It is crowned by an an¬ 
cient monastery, and picturesque ruins are scattered about on its slopes, 
dating partly from the time of the Kin; but for the greater part the 
construction of these palace buildings is attributed to the Ming em¬ 
perors. The western side of the Shi-king shan forms a steep precipice 
down to the Hun ho. To the north, the hill is separated by a deep 
depression from the last spur of the mountain chain, following the 
left bank of the river. This passage, about half a U broad, is not 
more than 40 or 50 feet above the level of the Hun ho. It is still 
called by its ancient name ^ P Kin h'ou (Golden defile). The vil¬ 
lage IE HIS Ma-i/ii, mentioned by the ancient authors as the starting 
point of the channel, lies near the western entrance of it, on the left 
hank of the river. It was easy for us to detect here the dried-up bed 
of the channel, passing through the Kin k’ou, and shut up by a solid 
dike just as is reported in the ancient accounts. One of the roads 
leading from Peking to the coal mines in the Western mountains, passes 
over this dike. Even the safety channel, dug in 1265, which turned 
around the Huu ho to the south-west to prevent the danger which 
might arise to the capital from sudden freshets (see above), still ex¬ 
ists. (Compare map iv.) 

We had not the slightest difficulty in pursuing the course of the 
ancient Hun-ho channel, which is known to the people under the name 
of P Kin-k’ou ho (river from the Kin k’ou), from Kin k’ou 
down to the western precincts of Peking. The dry bed of the channel, 
now used almost throughout its whole extent for agricultural purposes, 
is lined by solid embankments from 15 to 20 feet high. It has a 
width of about 120 English feet, and has not been dug in a straight 
line, but crosses the plain in numerous windings. The reason of 
this disposition is easily understood. The ancient engineers tried by 
this way to diminish the rapid current; for Kin k’ou is according to 
ancient measurements 140 feet higher than Peking. To introduce 
the water of the Hun ho into the dry bed again would present no 
difficulty. 

After quitting Kin k’ou, the channel passes south of the large 
village of ft $ Pci-sin an, and pursuing its course to the cast, we 
meet on its northern bank the village of ^ ^ Tang-Iiia cl/uang 
(village of the Yang family). I have little doubt, that this is the same 
place mentioned in the ancient records under the name of _£ PJ§ fcj" 
Shang yang-?sun (upper village of Yang) as having been damaged in 
a.t). 1175, by an inundation caused by the waters of the Hun-ho channel 
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(see above). Thence the channel runs eastward, and passes between the 
group of hills rising in the western Peking plain, and known under the 
name of A ill Pa-pao slum (on one of the hills there is a monastery 
of this name). The course of the channel lies one li and more south of 
the large village of £9 fcf T'ien-ts’m, well known to all Europeans in 
Peking; for it is situated on the road to the temples of /\ ft ^ Pa- 
ta-ch’u, the summer residence of the British Legation. Further on, the 
channel passes near the lake of Wang-hai-lou (or Tiao-yu-t'ai), men¬ 
tioned above, but docs not communicate with it. Perhaps they were 
in connection in ancient times. The lake in its present form is a crea¬ 
tion of the emperor Kien-lung in the last century; but as I have stated 
above, at the time of the Kin dynasty there was a lake and a pleasure 
ground at the same place. 

The course of the ancient channel from the Last-named place down¬ 
ward requires further investigation; for its traces become uncertain, 
owing to numerous ravines occurring in the country, and caused by the 
cart-roads converging towards the capital. Besides this, numerous vil¬ 
lages aud farms have effaced the traces of the channel. Nevertheless 
I have little doubt that from ‘Wang-hai-lou it turned (one branch at 
least) to the south-east, and went to the marsh called Lioi-hua ch’i, 
“Lotus pond” (see above). There is near this marsh a stone bridge 
(evidently not of very ancient date) over the ravine, which I suppose 
to have been the bed of the Huu-ho channel. As I have shown in 
another chapter of this paper, the north-western corner of the ancient 
Kin capita] must have been situated near this place. We have seen 
also, that according to the ancient authors, the Ilun-ho channel had 
been conducted into the northern moat of that capital. 

I did not pursue my investigations regarding the bed of the ancient 
channel in its course east of Peking. The Chinese annals record, that 
it had been led into the river Pal ho at a place south of Thing chou 
called Kao-!i chuung (see above). 

At the time Marco Polo was in Peking the Eun-lio channel was 
supplied with water; for as has been stated above, Ooubilai khan gave 
orders to open the ancient channel dug by the Kin. It was only in 
1298 (after Polo’s departure) that it was shut up again. 

M. Polo states (l.c. vol. i, p. 331), that the Great Kaan caused 
Kambaluc to be built close beside the old city (of the Kin) with only a 
river between them. I do not tlhuk that the traveller could have meant 
the Hun-ho channel. There is a strong probability that ho speaks of 
the £ |pf Wen-mhig ho , a river which according to the ancient de¬ 
scriptions ran near the southern wall of the Mongol capital. 

The Ctimi ming meng yii lu {cf. Ji hia, chap, lv, fol. 2), publish¬ 
ed under the Ming dynasty, states:—“The river H M San-It ho 
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was called Rfl Jj5f Wen-mine/ ho in the time of the Yiian. It was 
used for the transport of corn, and was in connection with the (principal) 
Transport canal.” At the time the author wrote (first half of the 17th 
century) an ancient iron lock could still be seen in the river. 

Further particulars regarding the San-li ho may be found in the 
Ji hia, chap, lv, fol. 3. I will not translate these accounts, but confine 
myself to rdentioning that traces of a river bed can still be found in the 
Chinese city, north of tho temples of Heaven and of Agriculture. The 
authors of the Ming mention the San-li ho or Wcn-ming ho south of the 
southern wall of the capital. I may observe, that one of the southern 
gates of the Mongol capital was called Wcn-ming men. Probably the 
name was drawn from the name of the river. 

The name of San-li ho is now applied only to the river which is¬ 
sues from the lake of Wang-hai-Iou and discharges into the moat of 
Peking at the south-western corner of the Tartar city (see map iv; and 
Ji hia , chap, xcv, fol. 7). 

We may conclude, that in ancient times the river passed between 
Khanbaligh and the Kin capital, and then took a south-eastern direction. 

The preceding four maps are intended to render more intelligible the ancient 
accounts regarding the Chinese capital. 

No. i. represents modern Peking and the position of the ancient ramparts found 
in Us neighbor!lood. On this map only such names are marked as appear 
in my article; and I have indicated none of tie ancient names. On the square 
to the left, tire reader will find the Chinese names of the eleven gates of the 
Mongol capital, as enumerated by ancient authors. 

No. n. represents the palace and the palace grounds of the present dynasty. 

In Ho. in. I have attempted to draw up a plan of the Mongol palaces, ac¬ 
cording to the Chinese descriptions; hut these descriptions not being always 
very explicit, I have been obliged in some cases to fill in. The reader, in 
comparing the map with the descriptions however, will easily understand 
what I have presumed to add. 

No. iv. represents the environs of Peking, and shows especially the water¬ 
courses in the Peking plain in our day. 


TIJE BRIDGE Ll'-KOU K'TA 0 AND THE 1IUN JW OR 8AXG-KAN RIVER, 
WITH THE ROAD TO SUAXG-TU. 

About seven English miles south-west of Peking is the celebrated 
stone bridge $ $§ L n-hon h'iao, one of the eight wonders of the 
capital (see note 20), leading over the Han ho. n All the great 
roads from the provinces leading to the capital pass by tliis bridge. 
It is the only stone bridge spanning the Hun ho ; and as the water of 
this river in the rainy season often rises considerably, the bridge is of 
the greatest importance for flic communication. A splendid road, 

9i. The Chinese estimate the distance between the Cliatig-yi gate aval the bridge generally su 
25 /»; the Chinese Merc/mw's Giti<ie has 30 li ; but both figures me too high, the 
distance not being more than 21 li. 

O 
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paved with large square stones has been constructed from the Chang-yi 
men towards the bridge, but docs not reach it. Several U before ar¬ 
riving at the river it finishes with a beautiful triumphal arch or gate¬ 
way, erected by the emperor Eueu-lung in the hist century. The 
traveller meets on this road, at all seasons of the year, large caravans of 
camels laden with coals carried from the Western mountains. Before 
arriving at the bridge the small walled city of Kttng-ki cheng 

is passed. This was founded in the first half of the 17th century (Ji 
hia, chap, xcii, fol. 13). The people generally call it J]fJ Fci ch'c/ig. 

Marco Polo in his narrative, devotes a chapter to the Lu-kou 
k'iao (Yule, 1. c. vol. ii, p. 1). The bridge has often been spoken of by 
the commentators of the great traveller; and besides some Chinese ac¬ 
counts of the bridge known in Europe from translations, it has repeated¬ 
ly been mentioned by European travellers of past centuries. But as 
these accounts are not alwavs in accordance, I undertook a short time 
ago to repair to the bridge with the view of investigating it, and now 
give the following description. The bridge is 350 ordinary paces long 
and 18 broad. It is built of saudstonc, and has on cither side a stone 
balustrade of square columns, about 4 feet high, 140 on each side, cncli 
crowned by a sculptured lion over a foot high. Beside these there arc 
a number of smaller lions placed irregularly on the necks, behind the 
legs, under the feet, or on the back of the larger ones. 5 * The space 
between the columns is closed by stone slabs. Four sculptured stone 
elephants lean with their foreheads against the edge of the balustrades. 
The bridge is supported by eleven archcs. !lli At each end of the bridge 
two pavilions until yellow roofs have been built, all with large marble 
tablets in them; two with inscriptions made by order of the emperor 
Kang-hi (1GG2-1723); and two until inscriptions of the time of lu'en- 
lung (173G-1796). On these tablets the history of the bridge is record¬ 
ed. Compare also Ji hia, chaps, xcii and xeiii. Previous to the 13th 
century there were only wooden bridges over the Hun ho. A Chinese 
traveller, who went from the south to Peking in 1123, 07 gives the fol¬ 
lowing statement i— 

“ We left Liang Jiang hicn (this city still bears the same name) 
and after 30 U arrived at the Lu-kou river (the same as the Hun ho). 
It runs very rapidly ; and in time of low water temporary bridges are laid 
over it (as now in winter time). Some years ago the M m. Tu- 
shuiJicn (Inspector of the Water conveyances) made a floating bridge 
over the river, and fixed it to both banks.” 

35. The Chinese sav no one lias ever succeeded in counting the lions on the bridge; nod in¬ 
deed it i> dillivult to count all tlic small lions. 

96. Dr. Lockhart (>ec Yule, i. c., vol. ii, |). 4), counted nine arches. He is also right, for 
he counts only the '.vmenvays, not the arches resting upon the banks of the river. 

97. See my Notes on Chinese Mediccval Travellers, p. 122. 
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In another work, quoted in the Ji hia, chap, civ, fol. 5, the de¬ 
struction of the bridge by fire, in the same year, 1123, is recorded. 

A stone bridge over the Hun ho was first built at the end of the 
12th century by order of the Kin emperor Ming-ch'ang . The work 
was finished in five years, 1189-1192. 

TJnder the succeeding dynasties the bridge has repeatedly been 
damaged by floods, and its restoration is frequently recorded in Chinese 
annals. But judging from the Chinese statements, it seems never to 
have been entirely destroyed; for the Chinese authors always speak 
merely of repairs. 

M. Polo, who saw the bridge a hundred years after it had been 
built, describes it in the following terms (Yule, 1. c. vol. ii, pp. 1, 2):— 

“ When you leave the City of Combaluc and have ridden ten 
miles, you come to a very large river which is called Pulisanghin, 
and flows into the ocean, so that merchants with their merchandize 
ascend it from the sea. Over this River there is a very fine stone 
bridge, so fine indeed that it has very few equals. The fashion of it is 
this : it is 300 paces in length, and it must have a good eight paces of 
width, for ten. mounted men can ride across it. abreast. It has 24 arches 
and as many water-mills, and ’tis all of very fine marble, well built 
and firmly founded. Along the top of the bridge there is on either side 
a parapet of marble slabs and columns, made in this way. At the be¬ 
ginning of the bridge there is a marble column, and under it a marble 
lion, so that the column stands upon the lion’s loins, whilst on the top 
of the column there is a second marble lion, both being of great size 
and beautifully executed sculpture. At the distance of a pace from 
this column there is another precisely the same, also with its two lions, 
and the space between them is closed with slabs of grey marble to pre¬ 
vent people from falling over into the water. And thus the columns 
run from space to space along either side of the bridge.” 

Comparing M. Polo’s account of the bridge with the description of 
it I have given above from my own observation, we may conclude that 
the ancient bridge was longer than the present; for M. Polo’s paces are 
geometrical paces,—1 pace=5 feet (see Yule, 1. c. vol. ii, p. 472). The 
bridge Polo saw had 24 arches, and large lions crowned the columns. It 
seems that at the place where the present bridge stands, the banks of the 
river, which is of considerable breadth have been artificially elevated and 
advanced from both sides in order to narrow the bed. 

I have not been able to find a Chinese description of the Lu-kou 
bridge by an author contemporary with M. Polo. The most ancient 
Chinese description existing seems to be that found in the Ch’ang an 
k’o hua (end of the 16th cent.) chap, iv, fol. 14. There it is stated, that 
the Lu-kou k’iao is more than 200 pu (1000 feet) long, and that it has a 
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stone balustrade on the left and on the right. On the balustrade there 
are several hundred sculptured lions (on either side); but it is impos¬ 
sible to count them. Whoever tries to do so is sure to make a mistake. 

I cannot say whether this author speaks of Polo’s bridge. As I 
have stated above, the Chinese authors do not record, that the bridge 
built in the 12th century has ever been entirely destroyed and re¬ 
built. The Jesuits however, who resided at Peking in the 17th century, 
report that the whole bridge fell down during their sojourn in the capi¬ 
tal. I may quote here a book of great rarity to which I have access, 
where the destruction of the bridge is mentioned with some particulars. 
Compcndiosa narratione delb stato della Mimone Cinese , comineuido dall 
anno 1581 Jino al 1669. Offcrta in Roma, 4'c. dal P. Prospero Intorcetta 
della Compagnia di Gicsu, Missionario e. Procuratore della Cina. In 
Roma per Fr. Fizzoni, 1672. In this book, p. 65, is the following 
record:—“Nel medesimo giorno 25 di Luglio 1668 rouinarono due 
degli archi di quel famoso ponte di Pckino, la di cui longitudine passa 
un terzo di un miglio, opera Reale di bianchissima pietra, molto larga, 
e di smisurata altezza, tanto bella alia vista per l’artificio e M casta, 
che pareva d’essere nuovamete fabricata, havendo di gia compiti mille 
anni d’antichita. Fini doppo di rovinare tutta in Augusto, come appresso 
si dira,” 

Again on page 73:—“ Finalmente in questo giorno medesimo fini di 
rovinare quel famoso Ponte, non molto distante dalle muraglie di Pekino, 
che accenai di sopra, degno veramente d’essere annoverato tra miracoli 
del mondo. Si ritrovb nelle rovine una gra pietra, ch' hauea scolpiti in 
se 4. versi di carratteri Cinese, quali si vedono qui sotto pronuciatd alia 
Cinese. 


16 xao 

11 xe 

6 ya 

1 qie 

17 qin 

12 leao 

7 tao 

2 leam 

18 si 

13 nan 

8 lo 

3 quam 

19 xan 

14 lai 

9 keu 

4 che 

20 mui 

15 mi 

10 kiao 

5 quo 


“II senso litterale delli sudetti versi e questo :— Passato che sara 
il carro di f/c ham quam (non s’ha potuto sapere il senso di queUe tre 
lettere, cie leam quam: pare che dinotino im nome proprio di quell’ 
hnomo, b di quella cosa, che doveva passare ncl carro) rovinera questo 
■ponte chiamato Lo keu: e si finird di man glare il riso che viene alia 
corte di Pekino dalle parti Australi: si finira pure di abbrnciare il car- 
lone che viene alia corte dalli monti occidentali : fin qui il senso de 
versi.'' 9e 

98. I shall attempt to restore the Chinese character* of the inscription Intorcetta saw, accord¬ 
ing to his indications. I do not think, that the first threo characters denoted the name of 
a mini or a thingns Intorcetta asserts. 
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Magailhns, quoted by Yule (1. c. vol. ii, pp. 3, 4, gives the 17th Aug. 
1688 as the date of the destruction of the bridge. 50 But Intorcetta’s date 
(1668) agrees well with the Chinese accounts, On ono of the above- 
mentioned tablets erected near the bridge, it is recorded, that the bridge 
had been repaired in 1669 by order of the emperor Kang-hi. I observe 
that in the inscription the character (jg (to repair) is used. Thus the 
bridge may not have been entirely tluown down as Intorcetta states. 
However I leave it to the reader to decide with respect to the conflict* 
iug aeconnts of western and eastern authors. 

The name Palisanghin used by M. Polo to designate the river over 
which the bridge stood, has been quite satisfactorily explained by tho 
commentators of M. Polo. Pul in Pcrsiau means “a bridge,” and by 
Sang kin Polo renders the Chinese Sang-kan, by which name the 
river Hun ho is already mentioned in the 6th century of our era 
(Jihia , chap, xcii, fol. 5). fpj Him ho is also an ancient name; and the 
same river in ancient hooks is often called $f Lu-Uu river also. All 
these names are in use up to the present time ; but on modern Chinese 
maps, only the upper part of the river is termed Sang-kan ho, whilst 
south of the inner Great wall, and in the plain, the name of Hun ho is 
applied to it. Him ho means " Muddy river,” and the term is quite suit¬ 
able. In the last century the emperor K’ien-lung ordered the Hun ho 
to he named ^ ^ Yung-ting ho, a name found on modern maps, 
but the people always call it Hun ho. 

I may observe that the name Sanghin for the river in question is 
met also in Rashid-cddin’s description of Khanbaligh and its environs 
(Yule’s Cathay, vol. ii, p. 260). The Persian historiographer states:— 
" The Kaan’s intention was to build a palace like that of Baidu at Kai- 
minfu (K'ai-pmg fu orShang-tu) which is at a distance of fifty parasangs, 
and to reside there. There are three roads to that place from the winter 
residence. The first, reserved for hunting matches, is allowed to be used 
only by ambassadors. The second road passes by tbo city of ChuchU, 
following the banks of the Sanghin river, where you see great plenty of 
grapes and other lands of fruit. Near the city just named there 
is another called Semali, most of the inhabitants of which are natives of 
Samarkand, and have planted a number of gardens in the Samarkand 
style. The third road takes the direction of the pass of Siking (other 
readings Soughing,— Scngling), and after traversing this you find only 
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prairies and plains abounding in game until you reach the city of Kai- 
minfu, where the summer palace is. Formerly the court used to pass 
the summer in the vicinty of Chuchu, but afterwards the neighborhood 
of Kaiininfu was preferred, and on the eastern side of that city a faint 
or palace was built called Lang tin, after a plan which the Kaan had seen 
in a dream, and retained in his memory (according to D’Ohssou’s trans¬ 
lation, the Kaan abandoned the palace in consequence of a dream).” 

I am indebted to Archimandrite Palladius for the communication of 
a Chinese pamphlet (in manuscript) X _fc % Yuan shautj fn yi 

eh'eng I:'no, "Researches on the stations on the roads leading from the 
Mongol capital to Shang tu (the summer residence of the Mongol emper¬ 
ors),” which enables me to elucidate Raschid’s statements regarding the 
same roads, by means of contemporary Chinese documents. The pamphlet 
in question has been compiled by a learned Chinese of our days, from 
works written in the Mongol times. The author quotes especially the 
well-known writer Jgj ff| j£f Ctiou Po-k'i, who lived in the first half of the 
14th century. 100 The Yuan shang tu yi eh'eng l:\to has never been pub¬ 
lished. Palladius received his mauuscript copy from the author, whom 
he knew personally. Most of the matter however, brought together in 
this pamphlet, and arranged systematically, can bo found also in the 
2^ fra Jj-f Cheng te fa chi, a geographical and historical description of 
the department of Ch’eng-tc fu (or Jehof). In chap, lx, fob 2G-37, the 
itineraries of four Chinese travellers of the 13th and 14th centuries, from 
Peking to Shung-tu and Caracorum are reprinted. 191 Many interesting 
ancient accounts on the same subject are also collected in tbc p ^ H 
Hd iu? K’oit pci s/m t'ing chi, a historical and geographical description 
of the land north of the Great wall, belonging to the jurisdiction of 
Chang-kia-tfon (Katya a), Tn-shi-Pon and Dolonnor, published in 1738 
in 16 books, with a maj) appended. Compare also the jh Siian 

huafu chi, a geographical and historical description of the department 
of Siian Jiuafu, published iu 1743, in 42 books; a number of detailed 
maps being appended to the work. As to the modern names of places, 
which I am obliged to quote in the following investigations, I beg the 
reader to refer also to the large Chinese map of the imperial dominions 
Ta & i>ig yi t'ung yii fu, published in Wit-changfu, by r the 
governor of the province of Hupei in 1863, and to M. C. Wa ber’s excellent 
map of the province of Cbili, published in Russian at St. Petersburg 
in 1S71. Tliis latter is tbc only detailed European map for this part 

100, See his biography in tlic YHriv shi, cliap. clxxKvji. 

101. f£j $ M ft ny IB 
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of China. Some years ago my friend Dr. Buskell visited the ruins of 
Shang-tu, and described the result of his investigations in two interesting 
papers read before the Royal Geographical Society, and the Royal Asiatic 
Society. One of these papers is accompanied by a very good map, which 
will also be serviceable in following my remarks. The accompanying 
sketch map referring to the routes to Shangtu, has only modem names 
of places. 

2sC -A. IP *V . 
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According to the authors of the Mongol dynasty, there were indeed, 
as Rashid-cddin states, three roads in use between Tai-tu (Khaubaligh) 
and the summer residence Shang-tu. The same roads still exist, and for 
the greater part pass by the same places as mentioned on them six 
hundred years ago. 

The first of these roads, the shortest of all,—which went from the 
Mongol capital to the summer residence in a nearly straight direction and 
is estimated it seems, at 750 U by the ancient Chinese authors,—passed 
by the defile of jg jjff Ku-ymuj (Nan-k'ou pass of Europeans), which is 
situated to the north-west of Peking (see maps iv and v). As may be 
concluded from the stations enumerated in the ancient itinerary, this 
road went from the Nan-k'ou pass straight northward to the gate 
150 Tu-shi-ldou (of the Great wall). This name, however, does 
not appear in the itinerary. It seems that it was not in use at the time 
of the Mongols. There were eighteen na-bo, w - or imperial 

stations, on this road; so that the distance between any two stations was 
42 li on an average. I shall in what follows, quote from the ancient 
itinerary such names of stations only, as can be identified with places 
marked on modern maps. 

After issuing from the Ku-yung defile the road went to the city of 
(|£ Tsin-shan Idea, which is, according to the Chinese geographi¬ 
cal dictionary Li tai ti U chi, the same as the present JjE jji-j Tal¬ 
king chon, north of the defile. 

Further on, the station M ^ llei-hi (Black valley) is mentioned. 
Now there is a military post || ^ fjj Hei-hu sit, north-east of Yen-king 
chow. See the corresponding map in the Suan him fn chi. 

Then the ancient way led through the f| H Lung-men (Dragon’s 
gate). A military post of this name is marked on the same map cast 
of the city of ^ CiLi-dieng. This city, through which the road to 
Tu-shi-k'ou now passes, did not exist at the time of the Yuan. It was 
founded by the Ming. 

I cannot identify the next five stations. The sixth is called ft 
jg: fja Pai-da-r (White tower). A place of this name is marked on 
the modern map of the Great wall, as found in the Suan Jim fit chi, 
north of Tu-shi-k'ou. 


102. According to Archimandrite Palladins’ investigations, mho Is a JCilan tvord, and lias die 

same meaning as (lie Chinese liiuj-btng, or “imperial travelling palace (station).” 

On all the roads where tire emperor used to travel, such small palaces lmd been erected 
for his convenience; and it is the same even norv. Numerous travelling palaces or hiwj- 
kmj, or their mins, belonging to the time of Knng-hi or K'icu-liing, arc to Ire found in 
the province of Chili. In my “ Notes on Chinese Xfr<li<erttl 'IravclUrs," p. 26, I 
translated hin^-kunq.— which term had been identified by the traveller Gh’nug-ch'im with 
the Mongol oirfo,—by “moveable palace.” I would observe, that this translation is correct 
only with respect to Tchingui/. khan's time, for the great conqueror lived in tents. It 
was his successor Qgotnt, who first built patacas. 
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Four stations after leaving Pai-t’a-r, the lake 3§2 ^ % Ch'a- 

han nao-r (Chagan nor “ White lake”) was reached. This lake was 
at a distance of three days journey (seven stations) from Shang-tu. 
The second station from Shang-tu, was the city of |a $[ Huan-chou. 
When the Mongol emperors went to Shang-tu for the summer, they 
followed the straight road, and used to return in autumn by the west- 
era road. 

This straight road to Shang-tu was probably Rashid-ccldin’s “first, 
reserved for hunting matches,—allowed to be used only by ambas¬ 
sadors.” 

Let me inquire into tbc itinerary of the second road to Sbang-tu 
as given by tbc ancient Chinese authors. This,—known under the 
name of “western road,”—also passed through the Ka-gang defile, and 
then branched off westward from the first described straight road. At 
the northern issue of tbc defile there is now the little town of jgf Ch'a- 
tao. This name means “ road bifurcation;” for at this place even now 
the road divides; one branch leading to Yen-king chon, the other to Srian- 
him fu and Kahjan. Up to Suan-hua fu, the modern road is the same as 
that described as the western road by the ancient authors. The western 
road measured 109o U between the winter and summer residences. 103 
Twenty-four stations had been established on it. The stations 
Huai-htihictty ft# Yu-tin, 0g lij Lang-shan, ££ T'u>ig-mn, m and 
£(£ R| lU Ki-ming shun, mentioned in the ancient itinerary, have still 
the same names, and all lie on the great highway to Suan-hua fu. This 
latter place is called /ft Shun-ning fu in the itinerary. IW Beyond 
Si'tau-hua fu, the modern road (by which Dr. Bushcll proceeded to 
Shang-tu) leads straight to Kalgan (or ^ D CJumg-kia-k'ou), whilst 
the ancient road seems to have followed the ^ jpj Yang ho upwards; 
for the next station mentioned in the itinerary is Sha-tuig, which 


103. Dr. Bushell, who proceeded from Peking to Shang-tu, passing through Sunn-hua fu nml 
Kuigan, estimates the distance nt only 950 li. But as we shall sec, the ancient road 
went, not through Kalgan, but made a turn to the west. Rushid-cddii] stales that 
S!mng-ut is distant from Klinobalirrh 60 purasnmjs. According to D’JIcrhelot ( RU,lio- 
th'rqna i hientule, p. 504,article ‘'Khathount”), an (ancient) pnvnsang xvascipml to 36,000 
feet. As the Chinese li has 1300 feet, one pavnsai)g= about 20 li, and 50 par:isatigs= 
about 1000 li. Thus Rashid's statement is iti accordance with the Chinese. M. Polo 
States, 1. c. vol. i, p. 3S9, that Cambnluc is distant from Shang-tu ten days jonnicv. lie 
means probably the direct road with eighteen imperial stations ; for he speaks of tho wav 
fol'owe l by the khan’s foot-runners. 

101. Twi /}->itu on modern Cliinose maps is written ±* T’u-mu. Jt is a little Iowa. 

103. Tho present departmental town of Iff ■fh Si«m-hua /», under the Kin dynasty was 
called j|[ 'Jf| Siinn-tc dioit. After it had been taken by the Mongols, the name 
was changed into 'ia ^ S&an-»imj fit. In 1203 the ancient name of Siian-tc was 
again adopted (SW-tc./V), but in 1266 changed again into Jff tf? }{f Sfotn-ninq fu 
if/- YiCutvj w, the great geography of Chinn)- Marco l’nfo culls Sfmn-hua fu, ijiulb,- 
f/rir, which name is intended for Suan-te chon as Col. Y'ulc first pointed out. 
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on modern Chinese maps is marked on the bank of this river, west of 
the Kalgan road. 105 

The next station was ^ D Tv-shcng-k'oit. The itinerary speaks 
of a palace here with flower gardens, planted also with various lands 
of fruit trees. This name is not marked on modern maps, but it must 
have been situated west of modern Kalgan. 

The next station was on the top of the pass called gf* % Yc- 

hu Umj. m 

The next station, 30 li to the north, was the departmental city of 

Jij f[] Hiuy-ho ht. m 

The seventh station after leaving Hi tig-ho hi, was on the lake Ch’a- 
han nao-r (Cliagan nor) already mentioned. Here the direct road and 
the western road united. 140 

10G. Compare tlie corresponding map in the Siam him fit thi and Weber's map. 

107. liny, according to llio 1C cm pd xnn I'imj chi, chap. ii, ful. ti, is situated at a 

distance of 5 li north of the U& P Shrtn-f"»!/-}>'» k'wt. The latter is the name 

of one of the gates in the Great wall, next to the west after the gate of Knlgim. Compare 
the map in the K'on pei, elc. Cli'iing-clfiui, on his journey from Peking to Mongolia in 
1221, passed by the Yc-bn ling defile (See my IS'ole* on Chinese Medinval Travefars, 
p. 10). Another Chinese traveller, Chany Tc-hni, proceeding about tlie middle of the 
13th century from Peking to Cnraconnn, mentions his passing through the gate of Tc- 
shetig Ic'oit, (see nlwvc j—this seems to be the same as the modern Shnirfuny-p* u k'ou), 

after wliicli lie reached the fflb ^ O-lin liny. Liny, as is known, in Chinese means 
“a pass” and also “a ridge of a mountain ye-hu or o-hu represetits probably a 
Mongol word. lc/re= " big. ” 

108. Hiwj-ho In is the present Khnro-ha hjaxun (Black city) iihout 30 English miles north¬ 

west of Kt’.lgnn, situated oi» the caravan road to Russia, and also the same as >*1 , | 
ha chon mentioned in Ch r :ing-el fun's itinerary (A'otes on Chinese Mali (aval Travellers, 
p. 19). /•« chon was a very important place under the Kin dynasty in the 12th century, 

ns well r.s iu the beginning of the Mongol era. T he original mime was changed in 1262 

into [|| M gg- jr nny-hiity lu (/«= “departmental city” in the Mongol tin:e), and subse¬ 
quently into lliny-ho lu. The Ain emperors had a palace there (Kin xhi ,—geographical 
part), and according to tnc Yintn .shi (annul-, sub auno 1263) a hiny-hiny or “imperial 
travailing palace" was built at this place. In the Ymm shi (annuls, sub anno 1293), it 

is recorded, that nt Hiiig-he hi a manufactory for the equipment of the troops 

A E Jg) was established. I quote this statement, for Marco Polo (1. c., vol. i, p. 251) 
reports tlj-o same with respect to filntlacfni (Suan-hna fu), — “ they carry oa a great many 
crafts such as provide lor the equipment of the Emperor’s troujis.” It results from the 
date given by tlie Chinese authors, that the manufactory in Iling-Lio lu was established 
only after M. Polo had left China. 

100. The lake of Chagan nor (White lake) is mentioned also by M. Polo (1. c. vol. i, p. 260) 
on his road from Suan-lma fu to Shung-tu, He places it, just as the ancient Chinese 
authors do (/Con pel sun ctr, chirp, ii, fol. 10), midway between the two cities, £ e. 
at a distance of three days from Shang-tu and the same distance from Suan-hna fu. One 
of the traveller quoted in the (Went) (a fit chi (1. e.) took live days between Snail-linn, 
fu and Ch'agan nor, travelling evidently very slowly. Dr. JUishell in his pamphlet 
quoted above, identifies M. Polo’s Cliagan nor with Chaqan-lmlyasu », about 8 English 
miles north-west of Khnm-ha [yn^ttn. Before him the same identification had been made 
by Bitter (.IsiV/i, vol. t, p. 123), and Prof. SemiounfF (Russian translation of Ritter, vol. 
i, p. 338). and Col. Yule also adopts this view, which however is in contradiction with 
tho Chinese authors of the Mongol period, whilst the Chinese statements are in accord¬ 
ance with M. Polo. Chnynn-hulffasiin (White oity) is the mime applied bv the Mongols 
of our days to the ruins of an ancient city, which according to A. Palladhis’ investigations, 

bused on local observation, must be identified with ancient q jH'J CVaiig chon , built 
by the Kin in the 12th century (ef. Notes on Chinese Meilu.nol Travellers , p. 20, 
note 22). Chagan-balgasim had already been mentioned before Pnlladius, in 1819 by 
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I have little doubt, that this western road to Sliang-tu, described 
in ancient Chinese works, is identical with the second road of Rashid, 
following the banks of the river Sanghin, passing near the city of So¬ 
mali, and through the city of Chkchii. The road from Peking to Siian- 
hua fu proceeds indeed for a long distance in the valley of the river 
Sang-ton (see above), and the ^ (pf Yang-ho, which is an affluent of 
the latter. We have seen, that in the Mongol times the way to Shang- 
tu went, not through Kalgau as it does now, hut lay more to the west. 
About twenty English miles west of Kalgan there is a place called ^ ,B| 
Si-ma lin, marked on most of the Chinese maps, and on Wceber’s 
map, which I presume to be Rashid’s Somali. I am strengthened in my 
view by the fact, that a place of a similar name is mentioned in the 
history of the Mougcl dynasty. 

In the Y'uan-shi, chap. cLxiv, biography of Kuo Shou-Hng (see 
note 80), it is stated, that in the year 1291 two propositions were laid 
before the emperor. The first was to establish a water conveyance be¬ 
tween ^ Yung-jMng (now Yung-p r ing fu in the north-eastern part 


Tiinkowskg (Russian edition, vol. iii, p. 35). According to the latter, these ruins are 
found a little to tlie .south-east of tiie lake Angulinor, identified by Ritter and others with 
M. Polo’s Chagan nor. ))r. Bushel! saw the ruins of Chngaii-balgasnu only from afar, at 
a distance of 46 li, nnd was told by the |>cople (it seems) that tlio adjoining lake is called 
Chugan nor. I can find no corroboration in Chinese works for the Anguli nor being named 
also Clmgan nor, and may observe that the latter Is a very common name for lakes in 
Mongolia, occurring frequently on the Chinese maps of that country; but I have not been 
able to make out a lake of this name marked in the regions between Khnra-balg.asun mid 
Shang-tu. This part of Mongolia, as is known, abounds in lakes. The K'ou jmi .suit 
etc., describes all the principal lakes outside the Great wall, comparing ancient statements 
regarding thorn with modem accounts; but as to the Chagrin nor in question, it is men¬ 
tioned only' by quotations drawn from ancient authors, and nothing is said about its 
position now. According to the Cbinose annals, Conbilm khan had built a palace near 
tins lake, in 1280. M Polo speaks also of this palace. My objections to the view, that 
Chagan nor of the Mongol period is to be idcutilied with the Anguli nor near Cliagan- 
balgasnn, is based on the ancient Chinese statements, that the straight road from Peking 
to S!inn<:-tn passed by Cluignn nor, and that this lake is stated to he situated midway 
between Shang-tn and Suuii-hua fu, when proceeding by the western road. I think, there¬ 
fore, its position must be looked for a considerable distance north-east of Chngnn-bnlgfismi; 
for this latter place is distant from Shang-tu twice as much as from Sunn-hun fu. Besides 
these arguments, I can give more positive indications drawn from ancient sources, support¬ 
ing tny view regarding the position of M. Polo's Chngan nor. In the Kin s hi, chap. 

xxiv, geographical section, I liud that near the city of ^ Jou-yiian Men 

belonging to Fit thou (Klmra-bnlgnsun), is the lake "ti M. <d ng-gi-li, called niso 
Tjj 57i<i«-yiw/ lake. The explanatory dictionary for the Kin ski informs us, that 
anfjir, represented hy the Chinese sounds an//-gi-H, means 11 a wild duck” in Mongol 
fprobablv also in the language ot the Liao or Kin ; anyir has tlie same meaning in 
Manchu). 'fhc Chinese yiian-yantj is applied to the beautiful “ mandarin duck (anas 
yaknculatti)," found all over Mongolia and Chinn. Yuan-yang is up to our days the 
Cliinese name of the lake marked on Cliinese and European maps ns Anguli nor (cf. 
57 Uumj c'«) t and is a literal translation of that original Mongol name, somewhat corrupt¬ 
ed, on modern Chinese maps (iqj "j^ ~SjL Sjy 53 * An-gn-li nao-v). In one of (he an¬ 
cient Chinese itineraries quoted above, a statement is found tliat the lake Yuan-yaw; is 
more than 100 {i distant from the Chsmgfin nor, and that numerous other lakes, abounding 
in water-fowl, arc seen o:i this tract. This position assigned to Chngan nor (100 (i 
to the north-cast of the Anguli nur is to lie understood) would bring it about midway 
between Sunn-limi fn and Shang-tu. 
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of the province of Chili) and. Shang-tu on the river Luan. (or Shang- 
in got) but the boats would have had to be drawn over the mountains. 110 
The second project was to render navigable the Lu-kou river (ITun-ho 
or Sang-kan ;—see above) from Ma-yit (a village already mentioned, on 
the Hun-ho, west of Peking, where the river emerges into the plain) 
upwards to ^ Sm-ma hn. The emperor ordered Kuo Shou-king 
to investigate the matter by local observation. Doth projects were 
fouud to be impracticable. 111 

Thus Rashid's Scmali can be identified. Rashid speaks of the 
splendid gardens and orchards at this place. The ancient Chinese itine¬ 
raries mention imperial orchards and flower gardens near Te-shcng You 
(see above), which place must have been near the present Si-ma /in. 
Rashid states further that at Semali people of Samarcand were settled. 
Even in our days a great number of Mohammedans live in the cities and 
villages between Peking and Kalgau, and especially towards the latter 
place. They are, iu all probability, descendants of those Mohammedans 
spoken of by M. Polo as inhabitants of the towns and villages he passed 
through before arriving at Suau-hua fu, and mentioned by Rashid as 
settled in the same region. 

The identification of the city of Chuchu, in the vicinity of Scmali 
according to Rashid, and situated on the road to Shang-tu presents 
some difficulties. The commentators of Rashid, probably seduced by 
the similarity of sounds, do not hesitate in identifying Chuchu with 
jHj Oho chon. 11 ' 1 Blit this city is situated 130 li south-west of Peking, 
while Shang-tu lies straight to the north of the capital. I have no 
doubt that Chuchu is a clerical error in the Persian manuscripts. 
Perhaps it ought to be read Fuchu and the city of Fu chon (Khara- 
balgasun;—see note 108) is to be understood. We have seen that this 
city was an important place in the time of the Kin. The emperors of 
that dynasty had a palace there according to the Chinese annals. In 
the Yuan siii, chap, iv, annals of Coubilm khan, at the beginning, 
we And some additional corroborations of the view, that Rashid’s Chu¬ 
ck it may be identified with ancient Fa chon. It is stated there, that in 
1252, when Coubilai wjuj still heir-apparent, he established his ordo 

no. s’ }(I U £ fle ¥ ft ill W ± iK =£ 63 . 

111. As to tlic Litan river however, it was made navigable in Couliilal’s time, as tlic same 
Ymn xhi reports in chap. lxiv, where a separate article is devoted to this river Luun 
connecting Shang-tu with the sea. Corn could be carried on it up to Sknng-tu. M. 
I’olo states that the Satighin river is ascended by merchants from the sea. Tlic Hun ho 
may be navigable even now ill its loner course, but for trade is of litilo importance. 
From the Lu-kou bridge upward, rafts arc occasionally met with on the river, but boats 
arc seen only after the rainy season at tlic femes. In winter time they are replaced by 
miserable bridges. 

112. Cj\ Klaproth in Nouveau JoumnJ Asuilique, to.u. _vi, p. 33o. Even ,CoJ. "i tile,'who 
is always so sagacious and Cautious ill commenting, lias adopted this view ; see Cut/my, 
cic. p. 260. 
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between H '}[\ Euan chon (see above) and $e jffj Fu chon. In 12-54, 
after returning from the expedition to Yunnan, lie dwelt at first at the 
same place, and then transferred liis residence to Fu chon. In 1255 
his encampment was again between Euan chon and Fu chon. In 1256, 
in spring, a Buddhist priest was ordered to look out by divination for a 
prosperous place, east of Euan chon and north of the $j| Luan (Shang- 
tu gol ;—see notes 110, Ill) suitable for the foundation of a city, which 
(afterwards) was called ^ K’ai-p'imj. Coubilai spent the winter of 
the same year in the country of Bq jfjlJ A ijilj ^ Ea-la-ha-la-ha-mn. 
Thus the present name of Khava-halgamn (see note 108) was in use even 
in the Mongol times. Perhaps Rashid's statement, that in former times 
the emperors used to live at Chuchu, points to these facts recorded in 
the Chinese annals. The only feasible objection to my view would 
appear to be the distance between Fn chou and Se-ma-lin being nearly 
30 English miles; for Rashid places his Semali near Chuclut. But 
the ancient road to Shang-tu passed indeed, as wc have seen, near Si¬ 
ma lin and through Fu chou. 

In the ancient Chinese itineraries, a branch of this western road 
to Shang-tu, just spoken of, is alluded to as striking off from the sta¬ 
tion of Fiing-mu (see note 104) to the north, and joining afterwards the 
first or direct road to Shang-tu. This is the road which even now 
connects this station with the city of Ctii-ch'cng and lends to 

the gate Tu-shi Ifou. Chi-cli’eng did not yet exist in the Mongol 
times. 

Let us turn now to the third road to Shang-tu, which lay by 
P Ku-pci If oh. This road, according to the ancient itineraries, 
was used generally by the officers in the suite of the emperors, and for 
conveying the baggage of the emperor. No other details are found in 
the Shang tu yi c/i’cng If no regarding the Ku-pci k’ou road, which I am 
inclined to identify with Rashid’s third road, “which takes the direc¬ 
tion of the pass of Seng ling (other readings arc Siking, and Soughing), 
beyond which you find only prairies aud plains abounding in game 
until you reach Kaiminfu.” 

Ku-pei If on is an ancient name. This defile, about 70 English miles 
to the north-west of Peking and crossed by the Great wall, was known 
by the same name as early as the 10th century {Liao ski , geographical 
part), and is mentioned repeatedly in the Chinese annals of the Mongol 
period. But Rashid’s Sengling has no resemblance to Ku-pei Lou 
There is a mountain range ^ Siu-k’ai ling, marked on Chinese 
maps near Ku-pci k’ou, and spoken of also in the Ji hia , chap, cliii, fol. 15. 
This name sounds like Rashid’s (Sengling, and a bold commentator would 
perhaps venture an identification. But after passing Ku-pei k’ou, the 
traveller going to the north has to cross much higher mountains before 
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he readies the Mongolian steppes. I propose another more plausible 
explanation of Rashid’s account. 

The great chain of mountains, separating Manchuria fron Mongolia 
aud marked on our maps as Khingan range, stretches at first from north 
to south, and then turning to the west, separates the plateau of Mongolia 
from China proper. Khingan is not a Chinese but a Mancliu name, 
which was probably also in use during the Kin and Mongol periods. 
In Chinese books this range is termed Iffi. lliug-an ling (pronoun¬ 
ced Sing-an ling in the northern Chinese dialect). 113 I feel tolerably 
certain that this is the word Rashid wished to render by Sengling. 114 
Ling in Chinese means “ a range of mountains.'’ Proceeding from Ku- 
pei k’ou northward, the traveller has to traverse the Khingan range, 115 
beyond which he has before him the vast prairies of Mongolia. Cf. 
Col. Prcjewalsky’s Monoglia and the country of the Tanguts, 1875 (in 
Russian) pp, 72, 73. 

Finally I may bo allowed to say a few words regarding the palace 
Langtin , built as the Persian historiographer reports, on the eastern 
side of Shang-tu. The correctness of this statement can also be proved 
from Chinese sources. According to the Shang tn yi ch'cng k'ao , there 
were two $ Of. Liang-t'ing or “cool pavilions (palaces),” one 50 //east of 
Shang-tu, the other 150 li west of the summer residence. 
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evening at sunset, as wc were sitting round the tent fire, picking 



mutton bones, and looking at the millet as it boiled in the pot, an 
old lama, who lived close by, hobbled into the tent counting liis beads, 
sat down where we made room for him, aud, after glancing at the boiling 
millet, remarked, “A dangerous man came to-day.” “ Who?” asked 
my camel driver. “ Why,—the lama who came with his son in the 
afternoon; did not yon know him? Rajer, the famous thief.” The 
camel driver had not recognised him, hut as soon as his name was men¬ 
tioned, said,—“ Oh is that the man ?” His face he did not know, hut he 
knew him well by fame. After talking a little, the lama noticed that the 
millet was ready, rose to take his leave, and said that he had come to 
put us on our guard, as he was not at all easy in his mind when such a 
man appeared in the neighbourhood. As we went on with our supper, 
I had a pretty full description of the dangerous visitor from the camel 

113. c/. Chtng lc /w chi, section on hills and rivers. 

111. Rashid's proper names mod with respect to China and Mongolia arc not always Mongo! 
terms. Although his information was drawn, it seems, only from Mongol sources, we 
find frequently in liis records Chinese names quoted, 0 . <j. Dntdu, Knhnittfn, and Lnntiu, 
115. Nearly 40C0 feet high (Prejevnlsky). 
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driver, who seemed to take a delight in going over the many adventures 
connected with the name of the man against whom we had been warn¬ 
ed. This celebrated thief was a lama. He was well known, and well 
known to be a thief; yet he had his cattle and his sheep, his home and 
habitation, and was allowed to live undisturbed. He had been con¬ 
cerned in many cattle stealings for years before, but had managed so 
well that he escaped with little damage. The whole country-side knew 
him for a thief, but no one could, or would, have him convicted. 

A day or two after, a young man entered our tent, and when he 
left, I was informed by my camel driver that the lad was the son of 
another famous thief, near whose tent we would camp in a few days. 
On remarking that if we camped there we would need to keep a good 
watch, I was told that we would be quite safe there; he would not 
steal from anybody near his own door;—that in fact the only way to 
be safe from a thief, was to camp beside him! It turned out that this 
man was an officer, a mandarin holding rank and office under the 
Chinese government. I intended to have made his acquaintance but 
we lost our way among some sand hills, and I had no opportunity of 
experiencing the safety of a thief's protection. 

These two men are only individuals of a class to be found in 
Mongolia;—known thieves, who are nevertheless treated as respectable 
members of society. As long as they manage well and are successful, 
little or no odium seems to attach to them; and it is no uncommon 
thing to hear Mongols speak in terms of high praise of those worthies. 
Success seems to be regarded as a kind of palliation of their crimes. A 
man caught in the act, or a man convicted of theft finds few to speak for 
him; but a mau who can arrange to have thefts performed in a busi¬ 
ness-like manner by others, while he himself is ostentatiously at home, 
or at some convivial party, is a good thief, and, it would seem, a 
praiseworthy man. As for their religion, that does not seem to deter 
them at all. The reputed thief who visited me was a lama and he had 
not lost caste. Another lama, who died a year or two ago, had his 
funeral rites interdicted by a superior lama, on the ground that the 
deceased had been in some way concerned in the death of a man. “ Had 
he been a thief,” said the superior, “that could have been passed over; 
but murder is a more serious affair.” 

And so the able and business-like thieves pursue their course 
brazen-faced and liigh-handed. Many instances could be quoted but 
a celebrated one will suffice. 

As the story goes, he lived at the edge of Roaring Lake and was 
a man of great wealth. He had a large establishment at home and 
when he rode forth, it was on a splendid steed worth 150 taels; he wore a 
magnificent silk dress, glittering with massive silver ornaments, and when 
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lie performed the rites of salutation, tbe bottle lie offered one to snuff 
from was worth 80 taels. lie was good-natured and open-handed; he 
was so kind and obliging, that, as the Mongol phrase is, his neighbours 
rode him. When he went on business, he collected some merchandise, 
such as Chinese satin boots, cloth, silk, &c., loaded his camels aud was 
off. Little or nothing of his movements was known. In two or three 
months after his departure, the neighbours on going out some morning, 
would sec a great herd of fine camels near his tent; and if any one was 
foolish enough to ask any questions, lie would bo told that these camels 
were the profits of his trading venture. Everybody, government of¬ 
ficials included, knew they were stolen, hut no one cared, or dared, to 
impeach so powerful a man. Many were bound to him by the re¬ 
membrance of past favours and the hope of further kindness ; and any 
one who ventured to accuse him, knew he would suffer severely for his 
rashuess. Iu this way the man of Roaring Lake went on for a long 
time; till, at length, one of his accomplices was caught iu China, put 
in prison, and laid information against him. A government order was 
sent to him requiring him to appear at a certain game a by a fixed day. 
All knew what this meant. He knew too, but determined to go in 
state. Taking his host robes, ornaments, horses, and camels, he set out 
with tent and attendants, travelled like a prince, and enlivened his night 
encampments with fcastings and wine. In due course he presented 
himself to the mandarin, asked why he had been summoned, and was 
informed that it was all a mistake ; the man wanted was another person 
of the same name. The truth was, he had found means in the interval 
to huy over the mandarin; so he was discharged and journeyed home 
again as merrily as he had come. After continuing his career for a 
time ho gathered up his substance and removed to a distant part of the 
country, and was hoard of no more. Instances of men like the above 
are not rare. The greatest peculiarity of that narrative is, that he ended 
peaceably and quietly; as most thieving careers,—however long and 
successful they may be,—end disastrously. Many of the exploits of 
great, or as the Mongols would say, good thieves, are preserved iu songs 
and ballads; and if one gets a Mongol to sing a song, and asks what lie 
has been singing, the chances are, it will turn out the auditors have been 
listening to the praises of some thief. 

From the nature of the country, the operations of thieves are con¬ 
fined mostly to cattle-lifting; and as force is almost unheard of in steal¬ 
ing, it requics great tact to take them, drive them off, and dispose of 
them, so as to elude detection. Almost anybody, any day or night of 
the year, could run off with a few horses, or oxen, or camels; that is 
easv enough; but the difficulty is to travel them safely iu a country where 
ever}' friend aud stranger you meet has unbounded curiosity, and asks 
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all manner of questions, and to deposit them safely till a market is found. 
Some parts of the country, too, afford protection against thieves from 
the nature of the ground. One part of Mongolia is very sandy; it is 
in fact a vast billowy sea of sand with patched vegetation. Stolen 
cattle could easily be tracked through this; so cattle-lifting is not 
common there. Of all places, perhaps temples and their neighborhoods 
are the most dangerous. The numbers of people coming and going, 
and the numerous roads diverging towards all parts of the country 
make pursuit more difficult, Of all the temples in Mongolia, perhaps 
Bandit Grcgcuae Hcct, which lies away to the north-east of Lama-Miao, 
is the best adapted for Mongol thieves. 

It stands in a wide plain which is covered over with sword-grass, 
tall and high, so that even a horseman in a few minutes can screen 
himself completely from view. Wc arrived there one August after¬ 
noon. The sword-grass had readied its height, and was beginning to 
become dry and white. Entering a road that ran winding through the 
grass, we threaded our way towards the temple, seeing little hut its tow¬ 
ering roof. We pitched our tent among some other pilgrims on a 
piece of open ground. Wo had many visitors, hut one was especially 
noted by us. lie was a nondescript lama ;—had a negative enough ac¬ 
count to give of himself, hut there was something about him, or his 
manner, it would be difficult to say which, that marked him out as one 
to be remembered, among many that would he forgotten. In the 
evening, a girl, belonging,—as her dialect showed, and as she herself 
said,—to a very distant tribe, came into our tent and sat down. Af¬ 
ter a little she requested us to permit her to sleep in our tent for that 
night. The camel driver, who usually decided on such applications 
himself, referred her to me. I at once told her wc could not have her 
with us, because that would lay us open to the suspicion of immorality, 
gave her some supper, and sent her off. When she had gone, my 
old lama laughed at me for giving such a reason for refusing her lodg¬ 
ings, and said there was a much more serious reason for dismissing 
her. Should anything be stolen withiu a day or two, and that girl 
not bo forthcoming, wc would be held responsible for the thief, and the 
theft, because wc had harboured her. 

Next day about noon, some thief or other walked up to a row of 
about a dozen horses tied in a public place, mounted one and rode off 
before the eyes of numbers of people; horsemen were mounting and 
dismounting, arriving and departing at the time, and the thief ran the 
greatest risk of being seen by some ono who knew the horse ; but no 
one noticed, and the thief got clear off. Who the thief was no one 
knew, but wc remarked, that the “girl” was no more seen about the 
temple. Next night, I think it was, a horseman rode up to the tent 
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next ours, where there was a very fine camel tied. The man im watch, 
pretending to be asleep as before, let him ride quite close up, then chal¬ 
lenged him. The horseman said he was looking for a tent that had arrived 
that day, turned and rode slowly off, displaying against the sky, the 
dark outline of the nondescript lama. He was foiled that night, Imt 
he, or some one else, succeeded next day. A pilgrim who had been to 
Woo-l'ai and back, and was still a month's journey from home, hob¬ 
bled his horse and entered a tent to drink the usual cup of tea. Going 
out again in a few minutes no horse was to be seen; ho had disappeared 
once for all among the roads screened by the long sword-grass. The 
pilgrim came, among other places, to our tent to ask if aught had been 
seen. Some lamas belonging to the temple were with us at the time, 
and one of them seemed disposed to take an interest in the lost horse, 
when a companion overawed him and cut the conversation short by 
saying authoritatively ,—No one here kumn anything about if. The 
words themselves were not amiss, but the look seemed to mean that, 
though they knew they would not tell him. That temple seems to be 
a paradise of thieves. The government gets all credit for activity and 
zeal in attempting to put down stealing, but the friendly screen of the 
sword-grass is too much for it. 

Travellers are especially liable to have their cattle stolen. Settled 
natives often suffer too, but the cattle of caravans fall an easier prey; they 
are less liable to be recognised, and the owners, being strangers, receive 
less hearty cooperation and help in attempts at tracing and recovery. 
Then again the watcher of a caravan, being tired with travel and work all 
day, often sleeps at his post at night. Personal experience of the difficulty 
of keeping awake, kept me from finding much fault with any of my 
watchers when I found them asleep; and I know of one occasion on which 
our tent was visited by a thief when I was on watch but sound asleep. 
He weut off, however, without taking anything. On another occasion 
we hacl a strange adventure. We were encamped at a solitary spot 
away from all dwellings, and had just gone to bed for the night, when 
we heard voices approaching, evidently those of two men on horseback. 
They rode up softly, talkiug quietly as they came. I poked my head 
out at the tent mouth, and there they wore quite close on us; the 
camel driver was in bed outside the tent, beyond the camels, and heard 
them remark.—" There is a head looking out from the tent." Ho 
gave a slight cough, and the two men dismounted, hailed us, and en¬ 
tered the tent. They had come to ask me to go to see a sick man close 
at hand. They described the symptoms minutely, and arranged to 
bring me a saddled horse before sunrise next morning. Sunrise came 
but no horse; we waited, still no horse ;—loaded our camels and start¬ 
ed; still no horse. The affair now looked suspicious, and whether they 
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werc thieves or not, I am told that is how clever thieves often do. 
They ride up talking softly, and throw the watcher off his guard. If 
he is awake he coughs or speaks; then the thieves come up aud talk 
like honest men. If no one speaks or appears, the probability is that 
all are asleep, and they have a fair chance of making a haul. Thieves 
who visit caravan encampments usually come early in the night, as 
that is the most likely time to find the people asleep; a good dinner 
after a hard day in the desert having a soporific effect. A story is told 
of a Chinese thief who came a little too early. A Mongol had been to 
China to buy grain, and coming homo with it on an ox-cart alone, 
pitched his tent one evening, and after sunset, set about cooking his 
dinner. Knowing the place was dangerous for thieves, as be sat by his 
fire, lie kept calling out at intervals,—“ Ah you thief, you, let go that 
ox. ” Once after shouting, he heard the sound of feet; and looking 
out, saw a Chinaman running across the plain, leaving the ox lie had 
been just in the act of stealing. The Mongol’s random shot bad just 
been in time, and scared the Chinaman who thought lie had been 
observed. 

Another trick frequently put upon travellers is, not to steal the 
cattle altogether, but to drive them off to someplace where they would 
not ho easily found. The owners, on discovering the loss, ride about 
looking and asking for them. Those in the plot volunteer information; 
the owner follows it up, and finds the cattle in some one’s keeping, 
who of course has found them, and demands the usual finder’s fee. 
The owner knows,—the findev knows,—everybody knows,—they have 
been driven off intentionally; but the driving off has been so managed, 
as to look like a case of straying; the owner can bring no proof against 
any one, and though lie knows it is a swindle, lias to pay the redemp¬ 
tion money. The whole country-side understands the transaction 
exactly, but in place of condemning the affair, rather envy the clever¬ 
ness and success of those who managed it. 

Upon stealing in general, Mongol society docs not seem to frown 
much. It is to be feared, that few Mongols abstain from theft because 
stealing is wrong. If they do not steal, it is probably because they 
have no opportunity; or having opportunity, know themselves to be 
too clumsy; or are too timid. Perhaps there arc a few people honest 
in the proper .sense of the word. If there are, they arc few; and the 
Chinese are not so far wrong, when they habitually speak of the 
Mongols as a race of thieves. Generally speaking it is not much of 
an exaggeration to say, that the Mongols, men, women, and children, 
old and young, lamas and huty, steal according to their opportunities 
and tire best of their ability. Since this is the case, it is sometimes 
asked, how such a state of tilings can exist;—how does it happen that 
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society docs not go to anarchy? The explanation is not far to seek. 
Even in Mongolia, with all the advantages afforded to thieves, honesty 
pays best. In the first place :—Stealiug cattle docs not pay so well as 
might be supposed. Stolen cattle are usually sold cheap to secure a 
speedy market, or are handed over to an accomplice who insists on 
sharing the profits. In the case of most cattle-liftings, there are a 
number of accomplices; and by the time they all get their share, the 
pluuder secured is smaller than might be supposed. In the second place:— 
Neighbours must be considered. They usually have a pretty good 
idea of what goes on, aud, if they liked, could give hints to officials or 
evidence at trials, that might be highly damaging. They therefore 
must he kept sweet, and obliged in many inconvenient ways. The story 
of the man of Roaring Lake shows this plainly. “His neighbours rode 
him ” says the tale, “ ho was so land. 7 ’ This kindness was most likely 
a prudent means of protection; at any rate it was a drain on his re¬ 
sources. 

A rather peculiar case of this kind happened not long ago. A fa¬ 
ther married his daughter to a man who turned out unsuitable. The 
wife was a handy woman, really valuable about a place; the father 
was anxious to break off the union and have his daughter home again ; 
but the husband knew the value of the wife and was determined to re¬ 
tain her. Possession was nine-tenths of the law, aud the father could 
do nothing till a rumour reached him of which he made the most. Seek¬ 
ing a private interview with his son-in-law, he told him that if he did 
not wish to be impeached for a certain theft in which he had been impli¬ 
cated, he had better not oppose his father-in-law. The bridegroom 
saw he was in his fatlicr-in-law’s power and was glad to escape by re¬ 
signing his wife. In the third place :—When men are accused in court, 
it half or whole ruins them. There are usually almost no end of 
squeezes, and some heavy bribes to be paid. Though the man is 
acquitted nominally, he has in reality paid a very heavy fine to buy him¬ 
self off; so that, though the court be but a mass of bribery and corruption, 
the ends of justice arc indirectly served, and a powerful check put on 
stealing. A Mongol was one day expressing astonishment at the re¬ 
verse of fortune of a wealthy man who had become poor. A bystander 
remarked that the man in question had allowed himself to be mixed up 
in some stealiug transaction. He said no more, and no more seemed 
needed. All seemed to understand it at once. 

The way of transgressors is hard, and the main check on Mongol 
dishonesty seems to be, the misfortune and disaster which usually 
follow on the heels of dishonesty. Honest men frequently come to 
poverty too, but openly dishonest men, such as those who implicate 
themselves in cattle stealings, very seldom remain in prosperity; and 
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tliis,—ike disaster which commonly follows dishonesty,—goes a long way 
iu securing to the Mongols the protection to property that is afforded 
by the righteous administration of good iaws in other countries. Though 
almost everybody has the heart to steal, everybody is not always actually 
stealing. The Mongols know each other and take proper precautions; 
and with a little care a foreign traveller need not lose much among them. 
Pocket-picking and neat stealing are hardly known in Mongolia; and 
if a Mongol were set down in London, or any large town in Britain, in 
the way of practised thieves and swiudlers, he would soon have little left, 
and would be inclined to think his own countrymen honest in comparison. 
The alarming thing about Mongol dishonesty is, not the actual amount 
of stealing that goes on, hut the seemingly universal inclination to steal, 
in almost all, and the utter want of public sentiment against it- In 
favour of the Mongols I must testify, that iu my intercourse with them 
I have lost very little indeed; partly, perhaps, because few things were 
left lying about in my tent, and my Mongol attendants, considering 
themselves responsible, and knowing the native weakness, kept a sharp 
lookout. Often when going out I would be detained by them to put 
past this, that and the other things, which they were afraid people who 
came in might pick up; and, as far as I am aware, they themselves (my 
Mongol servants), never stole anything. On one occasion too, I left a 
parcel of silver in a leather hag for some days in a tent. I trusted 
more to their ignorance than to their honesty in this last particular, 
and the silver was safe and sound. 

On another occasion I left a portmanteau in the keeping of a 
poor lama, and weut off about a hundred miles, being away for a week. 
Coming back, I found it all right. It is pleasant to be able to point 
out instances of fidelity among a dishonest people, though it is proba¬ 
ble that in most cases when I proved their fidelity, their conduct was 
upright only because the consequences of wrong-doing would have been 
serious. My servants may have been honest, because I bad their wages 
in my hands, and the lama may have been faithful with my portman¬ 
teau, because the loss of it would have severed our business relations, 
which were a source of profit to him. But let us give them the 
benefit of the doubt; only it is well to remember, that in dealing with 
Mongols it will not do to trust to their honour; the only safe way is 
to make such arrangements, that it shall be to their manifest and 
immediate advantage to he honest. In books I have read some ex¬ 
traordinary examples of honesty and integrity in Buddhists;—stories 
which, if true, would almost cast the integrity of some Christians into the 
shade. These stories may have been true, but the state of things I have 
seen among the Mongols, who are extremely pious, makes wonderful 
stories of Buddhist truth and uprightness hard to believe; and if any 
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one wants to exalt Buddhism as compared with Christianity, the farther 
lie keeps from Mongolia the better. Thieves and stealing abound in 
Christian countries, but all Christians arc not thieves; and known 
thieves arc not regarded as respectable members of society; and it is 
not too much to hope, that one of the fruits of Christianity in Mongolia 
will be the creation of a healthy and honest contempt for thieves and 
stealing, among a people whom even the Chinese regard as personified 
dishonest!'. 

HOINOS. 


COLPOETACE IN CHINA. 

The following brief sketch of a trip from Shanghai to Kiukiang, a 
distance of over 600 miles inland, for the purpose of distributing the 
Word of Life among the Chinese, is scut for publication, in the hope 
that it may not prove altogether unacceptable to those who take an in¬ 
terest in this branch of missionary labor. 

I set out in the early part of last March ill a house-boat owned by 
the American Bible Society; taking a three months’ supply of books, 
consisting of New Testaments, single Gospels, the pictorial sheet tract, 
&c. From Shanghai I first proceeded to Soochow, lying about ninety 
miles north-west of Shanghai, where at present there arc four Protest¬ 
ant missionary families residing. 

From Soochow I followed the Grand Canal to Chinkiang, situated 
at its junction with the Yang-tsze kiting. Between these two points, 
a distance of 3-30 miles, the country is thickly inhabited and I was 
everywhere cordially received. This whole region, however, bears still 
the desolating marks of the T'ac-ping rebellion, from the effects of which 
the people arc but slowly recovering, and hence are very poor. 

After a short stay at Chinkiang I proceeded up the Yang-tszc, and 
visited all the towns on one bank till we reached Nanking, meeting 
everywhere with a ready sale for my hooks, and very little rudeness. 

Passing a custom-house near Nanking, I was asked to show my 
pass, and without any further hindrance reached the South Gate of the 
Southern capital. 

In order to obtain a little knowledge of the language, I decided to 
remain ill Nanking for two months ; the Inland Mission having kindly 
placed at my service their house which was otherwise unoccupied at 
the time. Every day I spent several hours on the streets. At first 
the crowds were immense, all eager to buy, though no doubt in part 
attracted by my clothes; the European chess being a comparatively 
rare sight. Nanking is rapidly recovering itself from the state of ruin 
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it was in at the close of the rebellion. The main streets look particu- 
larly gay, tlic shops being all fresh, anti dazzling with gold and lacquer. 
New ones arc being opened daily, and the town generally appears in 
a thriving condition. There is a temple near the West Gate, the 
ffl $1 2'" rh'eug beany -miait, worth visiting. On either side of 
the main hall, figures are ranged behind a railing, representing all the 
agonies supposed to be suffered in the infernal regions. Men sawn 
asunder by most repulsive looking lietors, women boiled in large cal¬ 
drons, head downwards, leaving their small feet sticking out. Others 
being bambooed while chained to red-hot posts. In one place is a bed 
of snakes among which women and men writhe in horrible agony. 
Horses, leopards, dogs and other annuals arc made use of to torment 
to death those who are unfortunate enough to get in here. 

A very well executed likeness of tire famous general Tseng Kwok 
Fan ^ P who died last year, hangs in the upper room of a pavilion 
in the $], Molt-f sen hen , a kind of public pleasure-ground, having 
a pretty flower garden and lotus pond attached. A temple lately fin¬ 
ished, called [£\ -jijjj Oh-ftih sz, near the West Water-gate is also worth 
seeing; every thing about it looking bright and clean. There is a large 
figure of Kwan-yin here, standing on a fish’s head, haring a very pretty 
back-ground of imitation rocks, on every projection and in every cre¬ 
vice of which, arc figures of men both foreign and native, even to a 
coolie with his wheelbarrow. 

There are at Nanking about fifty thousand followers of Mahom- 
met, who conform to the habits of the Chinese so far as dress and 
language go, but never intermarry with them; they have their own 
places of worship, of which there arc at present ten in the city,—hear 
the Koran read in Arabic, and observe the fasts ordered by the pro¬ 
phet. Their mode of burial also differs widely from the Chinese, 
haring no coffin, hut merely a winding-sheet, in which they wrap the 
body and bury it in a grave something similar to ours. I visited one 
of their places of worship, which was about thirty yards long and 
fifteen yards wide, with doors at each end and on one side. The floor 
was covered with clean matting, and from the ridge pole hung six 
large handsome Chinese glass lamps at equal distances, with smaller 
ones between. Opposite the side door is a raised platform railed off, 
and over head are a number of large Arabic characters in gilt. Near 
this is a pulpit with a very neat stair leading up to it. All the wood¬ 
work is nicely varnished, and everything scrupulously clean. There arc 
no pictures or images; neither are there any seats. The worshippers, 
before entering,—which they do barefooted,—put on over their Chinese 
dress, a long white robe, made in a style of their own, and a white 
conical-shaped hat, the queue being wrapt round the head. The wor- 
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ship is conducted in Arabic by their pastor, who is distinguished by a 
turban in addition to the hat worn by the congregation. One with 
whom I got into conversation remarked to me,—“any religion may 
flourish in China so long as it docs not interfere with the civil power, 
but this is just what you Christians do, by stipulating for it in your 
treaties and having a gun-boat to defend you, which of course arouses 
the jealousy of the governing body.” 

Haring secured a good teacher, and sold books in almost every 
street in the city, I determined to continue on up the river to Kiu- 
kiaug, a distance of about 3 )0 miles. For the first few days, owing 
to a head wind and a strong current against ns, we made very slow 
progress; but as I could sell books wherever I stopped, it matterod 
little. On the fourth day from starting, we reached T'ai-ping, which, 
though marked a fu city on Williams’ map, is but a miserable collec¬ 
tion of wood hovels, with the exception of one short street, where there 
arc some well-built shops. I met a few who knew a little of the gospel, 
but complained that there was no one to preach to them. Hooks were 
bought eagerly, and a foreign preacher, having a good command of the 
language, would, I think, meet with great encouragement there. The 
Inland Mission have a native assistant stationed there. 

Another couple of days brought me to Wu-hu, which is a large 
thriving town, built on both banks of an affluent of the Yang tsze. It 
possesses several very fine streets paved with flags, and well stocked 
shops on both sides, all apparently doing a brisk business. Outside 
one of the numerous Canton shops, I observed the photograph of a 
group of foreigners. The Inland Mission have opened a chapel in one 
of the quiet streets, but I understood the native in charge seldom 
preaches, and sells no books; so that very little is effected here for the 
spread of the gospel. While selling books on the boat, my attention 
was attracted to a large crowd gathering round some object on the 
ground, and on approaching found it was a man in a fit, his face work¬ 
ing in most horrible contortions, which only had the effect of provoking 
hearty laughter amongst the crowd. I applied a few simple remedies, 
and soon had the satisfaction of seeing the man get up and quietly 
walk off, much to the astonishment of the assembled group. Later 
in the day, however, while proceeding leisurely along the main street, 
with the cry of Yang l itei-hz (foreign devil) ringing in my cars from a 
number of boys, I was surprised at seeing a man approach, make a 
low koic-tou, and address me as —Ymuj tu jen (foreign gentleman), 
begging me to save the life of his friend who had eaten opium. I had 
to walk five U to where the mail was lying, flic hovel being an opium 
den, with three or four smoking round the dying man. To my as¬ 
tonishment I found it was the same man whom I had “doctored” in the 
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morning. After much trouble I succeeded in giving liini a strong 
emetic, which took effect; and I was carried home in a chair, escorted 
by a number of Iris friends, who all made the most humble prostrations 
on my stepping on the boat, and thanked me repeatedly. Indeed, in 
every case of opium-poisoning in which I was successful, the friends 
showed the liveliest gratitude. 

At Tieh-kiang the people were very annoying, acting ns if they 
had never seen a foreigner before; and indeed it might have been so, 
as they were not at all unanimous on my nationality, some saying I 
was a Ningpo man, others that I was a Cantonese, hut the children 
seemed ageed that at any rate I was a kuci-fsz. The native cooking 
pots are made there in large numbers, the iron being melted by means 
of charcoal, constantly blown by a hand bellows. 

Even if my map had not told me, each day’s experience revealed 
the fact more plainly, that I had entered another province, where the 
people were less accustomed to seeing foreigners and more inclined to 
rudeness, till, at a small village near Ch'i-chau fu, this characteristic 
shewed itself in open violence. In order to reach the village I had to 
cross a ferry, and immediately on landing was greeted with loud shout¬ 
ing, and cries of Tarty kuci-tsz. As I went along the main street, 
the crowd grew more noisy, until, when I began to retrace my steps, 
having conic to the end of the street, the yelling and screeching were 
something fearful; then attempts were made to snatch the books from 
me, one follow pulling so determinedly as to take the comer of one 
away with him. Stones were thrown, one hitting me hr the back very 
forcibly, and sonio behind pushed those in front against me. At length 
I decided that, for my own safety, I must make an example of one 
or two. So I brought my canc down pretty sharply on the backs of 
two of-the ringleaders, and another who was trying to stop me by 
standing directly in front I caught by the collar and threw against his 
nearest neighbor, who, in turn, fell against another. This improved 
matters immediately, and I walked on, selling books as I went, till I 
had reached the ferry, but ere I could step on, it was maliciously 
pushed away from the banks. There was nothing for it therefore but 
to face the crowd again and await its return. However no further vio¬ 
lence was attempted till I was a little from the shore on the ferry, 
when a perfect shower of stones and mud was thrown, one large piece 
striking’ me in the breast. 

At length, after eighteen days, I reached Kiulriaug safely, and soon 
forgot the past in the very warm reception I mot with from the breth¬ 
ren residing there. One fine morning I started about 7 a. >r. for a nearer 
inspection of the mountains which I had been admiring since my arrival. 
We reached Kiu-fimg about nine, and stopped there' for a short time 
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to allow tlic chair coolies to draw breath. From there we gradually 
ascended. For a considerable distance up, the sides of the hills arc 
cultivated in terraces, the rice being Hooded by means of a mountain 
stream. At the foot of a large tree we had to dismount and walk, as 
it was too steep to be carried. From that point the scenery was very 
grand. A foaming torrent bounding over rocks at our feet, and on 
cither side immense piles of stones, with no lack of vegetation; on we 
climbed, the way becoming more steep and difficult. At length we came 
to a well-built stone bridge, which spanned a deep ravine, shortly after 
crossing which wo came to a temple. After refreshing ourselves with 
a bath in the mountain torrent, some cold substantial, and a short 
nap, we continued our climb till we stood on the summit, from whence 
we had a charming view of the surrounding country, and the Poyang 
lake, its calm surface clotted with tiny craft goiug hither and thither, 
and the Yang-tszc, like a great serpent, winding away in the distance. 
We effected our descent in safety, and reached home a little before dark. 

The distance which took eighteen days in ascending the river 
was traversed in four on returning. On reaching Chinkiang I crossed 
the river, and followed the Grand Canal as far as Yangchow, the scene 
of a serious riot directed against the Inland Mission a few years ago. 
It is a large and prosperous commercial city, having an immense float¬ 
ing population surrounding it. It possesses one of the handsomest 
Buddhist temples in this part of China, which, by some means, escaped 
the destroying hand of the rebels. The ceiling of the lower hall is 
very nicely painted, and some fine carving in hlack wood surrounds the 
centre god. But above this room is one which almost baffles descrip¬ 
tion. The walls and ceiling arc completely covered with a finely po¬ 
lished black wood, not unlike ebony, carved most richly, and in every 
possible niche aro placed little gilt gods, amounting in all to the aston¬ 
ishing number of 13,500 ! In the centre of the room stands an exqui¬ 
sitely cawed pagoda reaching to the ceiling, encircled by carved lat¬ 
tice-work, all made of the same black wood. In recesses on either side 
of the room arc two “ sleeping ” life-size Buddhas, and under a large 
glass shade near the entrauce is a small gilt figure of Kwan-yin, having 
a handsome wreath of artificial flowers around her head, reminding 
one rather forcibly of what is seen in. Roman Catholic chapels. I 
reached Shanghai safely after an absence of four months, having tra¬ 
velled more than a thousand miles and disposed of over two thousand 
Gospels or extracts from them. 


A. G. 
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ON THE MANDARIN MUTES. 

By Kkv. Juit.n- T. Gclick. 

P. the numbers of the Chinese Recorder for September-October end 
March-April different views have been expressed in regard to the 
pronunciation of the mandarin mutes. In whatever way the roman 
letters may be used to represent these sounds, it is of importance to 
know whether they arc just the same as the English mutes which arc 
represented by the same letters. 

The Russian student, who uses t, p, for the aspirated mutes 
and g, d, b, for the unaspirated, unless emphatically warned that they 
arc not to be pronounced just ns in his own language, is liable to give 
the aspirate so feebly that the Chinese hearer will often fail to under¬ 
stand him. On the other hand, those who have been taught that 
the unaspirated mandarin mutes are to be pronounced the same as 
English k, t, p, will, if they follow their instructions, pronounce the 
unaspirated words so that they will often be taken for the aspirated. 
Many of us have in this way been delayed in gaining a distinct and 
intelligible pronunciation of Chinese. Months or even years of practice 
in the wrong pronunciation may pass before the student discovers that 
there is an important difference between the Euglish word tea and the 
Chinese word J$,; between the English pea and the Chinese >j&. From 
the time of this discovery his pronunciation begins to improve; but lie 
finds great difficulty in. changing his pronunciation of initial sounds 
which he has spoken incorrectly thousands of times; and it will be 
strange if some of them are not always mispronounced, and often mis¬ 
understood. 

Those who arc now commencing the study of the language in this 
province (Chili-li), are likely to be forewarned by those who have pre¬ 
ceded them; foi’, though there is a difference of opinion as to whether 
these sounds approximate most nearly to /.', t, p, or to g, d, b, there are 
now hut few, if any, amongst us who claim that they exactly corres¬ 
pond to the English sounds of either of these groups of letters. Some 
of those who first learned to speak Chinese in the South continue to 
repeat the traditional statement that the mandarin unaspirated k, t, p, 
are the same as the English k, t, p, but I think they will all admit 
that there are many exceptions. On the 20th page of the introduction 
to Dr. Williams’ Dictionary of the Chinese Language, we read that the 
unaspirated t is as in top ; hut on the 23rd page, we read that “at 
Peking, d is often heard before a and u, and the initial i often be¬ 
comes d.” In the remarks upon Pronunciation that form the first part 
of the Tzii-erh Chi, Mr. Wade says that unaspirated eh is “simply as 
in chair, chip,” before any final but ih; but before ih it becomes dj. 
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Unaspiratcd h , when following other sounds, he says, often becomes rj, 
as in go and gate. 

For my part, I am unable to find any nearer approach to dj, or./, 
in the Chinese word than in }y or j nor am I ready to sav that 
I hear./ as i n judge, or g as in go iu any mandarin word. I think the 
mandarin mutes are all different from the English mutes. There arc, 
however, important characteristics that place the mandarin /.', t\ p‘, 
and the English k, t, p, in one class; and the unaspirated mandarin 
mutes, and English g, d, b, in another class. The former class, called 
hard or surd mutes, cannot be uttered as initials, without an escape of 
unvocalizcd breath preceding the vowel. In the latter class, when 
initials, no breath is allowed to escape that is not vocalized. These 
are called soft or sonant mutes. The difference between the two classes 
is very distinctly perceived in words that combine tiro mutes with the 
semivowels l and r. Compare plot and blot , play and blag, clad and 
glad, tray and dray. In the first word of each of these pairs, an escape 
of breath is heard before the vocal sound of l and r is uttered, while iu 
the corresponding words that commence with g, d, or b, there is no 
escape of breath before the hum of the following letter is heard. 

In describing this difference Prof. Helmholtz says:—“The series 
of the media), b, d, g, differs from that of the tenues p, t, k, by this, 
that for the former, the glottis is, at the time of consonantal opening , suf¬ 
ficiently narrowed to enable it to sound, or at least to produce, the noise 
of the vox clandcstina, or whisper, while it is wide open with the tenues 
(p, t, k,) and therefore unable to sound.” Of the latter lie says; they 
“ are pronounced with the glottis wide open, so that a groat mass of 
aii- may rush forth at once from the chest/’* 

“ We may now understand ” says Max Muller, “why the terms 
soft and hard, as applied to p and b, arc by no means so inappropriate 
as has sometimes been supposed. Czermak, by using his probe, as des¬ 
cribed above, [introducing it through the nose into the cavity of the 
pharynx,] found that the hard consonants (k, t, p,) drove it up much 
more violently than the soft consonants/’t 

As at the beginning of a syllabic the difference between a surd 
and a sonant mute is found in the manner of introducing the vowel, so 
at the end of a syllable, the difference is found in the manner of shut¬ 
ting off the vowel. In the ease of the surd, the sound is cut off abrupt¬ 
ly, at the instant of contact, while in the sonant, the sound is continued 
a moment after the closing of the organs.^ As none of the mutes 


* Quoted by Max Muller, in bis Lectures on the Science of JAintjuaye— Second series, p. 144. 
f See Max Muller’s Lectures on the Science of lAingmgc —Second Series, pp. 150, 160. 
j See Prof. \V. D. Whitney's Language and the study of Language, Scribner & Co., New 
York. p. 88. 
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occur as finals in. the mandarin, this distinction docs not apply to the 
character of the sounds wo arc especially considering. 

The next question that arises is concerning the difference between 
the mandarin and the English mutes, when occurring as initials. Ac¬ 
cording to my observations, the difference between mandarin aspirated 
mutes and English t, p, is found in the amount and force of the un- 
vocalizcd breath that precedes the vowel. The difference between the 
mandarin unaspirated rtiutes and English g, d, b, I find to be in the 
absence of the sound sometimes hoard in English before the opening of 
the organs, and in the sudden stress of voice until which the vowel is 
introduced. This difference may be indicated by an accent following 
the consonant. To transform English t, or p t into the mandarin 
J, i or p ‘, it must be pronounced with a strong explosion of breath 
before the following vowel is heard. 

To transform Euglish g, d, b, into mandarin </, (/', b\ the contact 
of the organs must be made with firmer pressure, aud the vow-el must 
he made to break forth with a stress that is almost explosive ; but if the 
least breath is allowed to escape without vocal sound the pronuncia¬ 
tion is ruined. 

In speaking mandarin, it is a much greater mistake to turn the 
unaspirated mutes into English. f, p, than to make them the same 
as English < 7 , d, b; for, in the first ease, it is with difficulty that the 
hearer can follow’ the meaning ; wdrile, in the second case, the meaning 
is not- at all obscured though the pronunciation is lrcary; I therefore 
think it would be far better to use g, d, b, than /;, t, p, to represent 
the unaspirated mandarin mutes. It is not necessary to say that they 
have the same pronunciation as in Euglish words. Wherever it is 
desirable to distinguish these unaspirated mutes of the mandarin lan¬ 
guage, as spoken in two-thirds of tire empire, from the doubly sonant 
g, d, b, found in some of the South-eastern dialects, marks can be added, 
either for the series that is confined to local dialects, or for the series 
that belongs to the general language. The spelling which is needed 
for general use should uot however be burdened by the discriminations 
and diacritical marks that are required to represent dialectic variations. 
Tire use of g, d, b, is specially needed in romanizing proper names for 
the use of English and other European readers. "We have in this 
province the towns and fifi, both of which appear on Dr. Williams’ 
map under the name Ki. On maps professing to give the Northern 
pronunciation both are spelt Chi. If the name of the latter place is 
distinguished by adding the sign of an aspirate, the European reader 
who has not studied Chinese, gains but little light by the change. 

Since writing the above, I have received the Recorder for May- 
June containing the communication from “ Inquisitor” on this subject. 
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I agree most fully with him in regard to the advantages that would 
be gained by representing the mandarin unaspirated mutes by g, d, b, ; 
but errors have found their way into his description of the method of 
producing the surd and sonant mutes. In his quotation from Max 
Muller, the glottis is rightly described as wide open when h, t, p, arc 
pronounced [necessarily securing an escape of unvocalizcd breath 
when they are spoken as initials], and as narrowed when g, d, b, are 
pronounced [securing the vocalization of all the breath that escapes]. 
In his own description, “ Inquisitor” says :— u In uttering d, we have 
the glottis open, in saying t, we close it, checking the sound ; in making 
the Chinese sound t'a, wo perform this closing with a more rapid 
and complete motion;” and so on in several other passages. He has 
not only spoken of the open glottis where he should have said narrowed 
glottis, but he has confounded the abrupt cutting off of the sound in 
/»-, t, p, when used as finals, with the closing of the glottis. 

This confusion has undoubtedly arisen from an attempt to apply 
to initial mutes descriptions that are true only of the final mutes. 
Neither Max Muller nor Prof. Whitney notices the difference in the 
method of producing initial l, and final i; for example the first t and the 
second t iu flat town when pronounced together. All descriptions that 
speak of the breath or sound being cut off more abruptly by k, t, p, than 
by (j, d, b, can apply only when these letters are used as finals, and are 
therefore out of place when applied to the mandarin mutes. The 
differences between tlic several mandarin mutes must be in the different 
methods of introducing the breath, as they occur only as initials. 

CLASSIFICATION OF MUTES. 

A. FINAL MUTES. 

1. — Simple Surds. English h, t, p , as finals,— in which tire vowel 
sound is cut off abruptly the instant the organs come into contact; and, 
when the next syllable commences with a vowel, or with certain con¬ 
sonants, a puff of unvocalized breath occurs as the organs open, though 
before many consonants no breath escapes. 

2. — Close sonants .. English g, d, b, as finals,—in which vocal sound 
continues after the organs are closed; and, when the next syllable of the 
same clause commences with a vowel, no nnvocalized breath is allowed 
to escape on the opening of the organs, though, at the end of a clause, or 
before certain consonants in the same clause, an escape of breath occurs. 

B. INITIAL MUTES. 

1. — Explosive Surds. Mandarin h\ t\ p\ or aspirated mutes,—in 
which there is a strong explosion of unvocalized breath before the 
vowel commences. 

2. — Blown Surds. English k y t, p, as initials,—in which there is 
a slight puff of unvocalized breath before the vowel commences. 
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3. —Open sonants. Mandarin cj, d‘, V, or unaspirated mutes,—in 
which there is no sound before the organs arc opened, and the vowel is 
made to break forth with considerable stress without allowing the escape 
of any unvocalized breath. 

4. —Compound sonants. English g, d, b, as initials,—in which a 
single letter represents a compound sound which is both close and open ; 
for vocal sound commences before the opening of the organs, and, after 
the opening, swells into the vowel without allowing the escape of any 
unvocalized breath. 

The English initial sonants often commence with the opening of 
the organs, and in this form approximate very closely to the correspond¬ 
ing mandarin sonants. Especially is this the case wdren the latter 
occur in unaccented syllables. 

In a careful classification of the English and mandarin mutes, wc 
find it necessary to distinguish three kinds of surds and three kinds of 
sonants. Another series of initial mutes can be made by pronouncing 
a close g before an aspirated k\ a close d before an aspirated t‘, and a 
close b before an aspirated p‘. The aspirated g, d, b, of the Sanscrit, 
usually written gh, dh , bh, may have been pronounced in this way. 


BIBLICAL RESEARCHES. 

II. CUSHITE ETHNOLOGY. 

By liev. J. S. McIi.wuxk. 

^HE investigation of the location of Paradise, the results of which 
were given in a previous paper, of necessity involved the question 
as to the location of the land of Cush. The facts gathered in relation 
to Cushite ethnology will now be presented. 

Of the five sons of Cush, or rather the five families descended from 
him, the youngest is easily located. I quote from Gesenius; “ On 
Egyptian monuments the name S. B. T. K. or Sabatoca, appears as the 
proper name of the Ethiopians, so that Sabteca can hardly be sought 
for elsewhere.” And we know r that the Ethiopians with whom tho 
Egyptians had to do, were those living on the upper waters of the Nile, 
w r ho rase superior to the other nations of Africa, sometimes overcom¬ 
ing and ruling for a time the Egyptians themselves. A Chinese map 
of the eastern hemisphere marks off a district embracing Abyssinia 
and extending across to the west coast of Africa as the country of the 
straight-hah ed negroes. They seem to have been the macrobian Ethio¬ 
pians so admired by the Greeks. Thus a portion of the descendents 
of Cush are traced to Africa. But we are not warranted in making 
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Cushite the equivalent of African, since many other deseendents of Ham 
also settled in Africa and probably some Shemites, on the eastern Gold- 
coast. Of the other sons of Cush, we find no certain traces in Africa. 
Josephus’ identification of the first-born, Seba, with the inhabitants of 
Meroe on the Nile, rests upon his single testimony. It is favored by 
the fact that the Sabeaus are spoken of as distinguished for tall stature 
(Isa. xlv: 14), which is remarked as a characteristic of the people in. 
the vicinity of Meroe by profane writers. But since we have such good 
authority for comprehending these people under the name of Sabteca, 
the question as to Scba also being found here must be left open until 
tbe claims of other localities have been considered. Raamah, the next 
older son, is without doubt to be connected with Arabia. The names 
of his two sons being the same with two names found among the Jok- 
tanidm, shows that they occupied the same country. Of Dedan, we leam 
elsewhere that the people were merchants; of Sheba, that is was in the 
ends of the earth. Perhaps crossing the sea from Arabia, they extend¬ 
ed their colonies among the islands of the south. We do not find tho 
third son of Cush satisfactorily accounted for. Perhaps his name Sabta 
is connected with Caphtorim—Copt—Egypt; in which case his desccn- 
dents must have mixed with those of Mitzraim. Going eastward from 
Arabia, the traces of Cushite people do not cease, showing that they 
did not all migrate toward the south-west. The testimony of Herodo¬ 
tus is decisive. In his third hook, while speaking of the twenty sa¬ 
trapies into which the kingdom of Darius was divided, and the amount 
of revenue received from each, he says (and let it be remembered that 
he described what was under his own eyes):—“ The Parinaccans and 
Asiatic Ethiopians paid four hundred talents. This was the seven¬ 
teenth division.” A little below he says, that tho Ethiopians bordering 
on Egypt, whom Cambyses subdued when he w r cnt against the maero- 
bian Ethiopians, brought, every third year, a present of gold, ebony, 
&c. Thus he makes a clear distinction between the Asiatic and Afri¬ 
can Ethiopians. In his description of Xerxes’ army, his testimony on 
this point becomes still more explicit; among others, “the Ethiopians 
w r ere clad in panthers’ and lions’ skins, and carried hows not less than 
four cubits in length, &c. The Ethiopians from the sun-rise (for two 
kinds served in this expedition), were marshalled with the Indians. 
They did not at all differ from tho others in appearance, but only in 
their language and their hair, for the eastern Ethiopians are straight- 
haired, but those of Libya (who were not Cushites) have hair more 
curly than that of any other people. These Ethiopians were accoutred 
almost the same as the Indians.” The precise location of this people 
is not stated, hut is evidently near India, cither to the west or the 
north-west. The geographer Ritter places them in Gedrosia, the 
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southeru part of Beloocliistan, which, it will be remembered, is a con¬ 
tinuation of the Arabian desert eastward. 

Herodotus made a distinction between the Ethiopians and the 
Indians. But he states that the more remote Indians were exceed¬ 
ingly barbarous,—that they all had a complexion closely resembling 
the Ethiopians, and otherwise compares the two peoples, showing that 
he suspected a relationship between them. More explicit, though in¬ 
direct, is the testimony of three ancient versions of the Bible, the Syriac, 
the Chaldean and the Arabic, which frequently render the word Cush 
as India. Five cases are mentioned in Smith’s Bible Diet . viz., n 
Chron. xxi: 16; Isa. xi: II; xviii: 1; Jer. xiii: 23; Zeph. iii: 10. In the 
first of these, mention is made of “the Arabians, that were near the 
Cushites.” It seems best to take this as referring to the Asiatic Ethi¬ 
opians of Herodotus. In Isa. xi, the writer, while enumerating various 
countries, goes from Egypt to Cush and from Cush to Elain; as if the 
word Cush had brought him back by one sweep across Arabia to the 
head of the Arabian Sea. In Isa. xviii, and Zeph., the term “rivers 
of Cush,” while it may include the Nile, certainly refers to the rivers 
of India; since the very name is found in Calcutta and Calicut, the 
identity of which with the Naharc Cush of the prophet can hardly be 
doubted, But whether the rendering of Cush by India in these cases 
he correct or not, the fact remains, that the Syrians, Jews and Ara¬ 
bians who made these versions, regarded the Indians as belonging to 
the family of Cush. More weighty testimony could scarcely be ad¬ 
duced, since these translators, having African Ethiopia on their west 
and India on their east, could not confuse the two. Moreover they 
belonged to nations among whom the ethnic traditions, as well as the 
sense of Scripture, were probably best preserved. 

In modem times, Europeans have come so much in contact with 
the Brahmin and Mussulman population of India, that we have, in a 
great degree, overlooked the older inhabitants, who have been pushed 
southward and into the mountains, except as they have amalgamated 
with later immigrants. This gradual driving back into remote regions, 
and amalgamation, together with the effects of climate and mode of 
life, have caused the Ethiopian name to he forgotten in Asia. But 
the facts which tradition had lost trace of, scientific research has re¬ 
covered and set forth anew, giving them names of its own making. I 
quote from Br. Carpenter, the distinguished English Physiologist. 
“The inhabitants of the great peninsula of Hindustan have been com¬ 
monly ranked under the Caucasian race, both on account of their phy-< 
sical conformity to that type, and also because it has been considered 
that the basis of their language is Sanscritic. It is certain, however, 
that this opinion is incorrect, at least with regard to a large proportion 
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of the existing population of India; aud there is strong reason to be- 
licve that no part of it bears any real relation of affinity to the Indo- 
European group of nations, except such as may he derived from a slight 
admixture. Thus the Tamulian, which is the dominant language of 
southern India, is undoubtedly not Sansoritic in its origin (although 
containing an infusion of Sanscrit words), but more closely conforms 
to the seriform [ Chinese ] type; and many of the hill tribes in 
different parts of India speak peculiar dialects, which, though mu¬ 
tually unintelligible, appear referable to the same stock. Now 
it is among this portion of the population of India that the greatest 
departure presents itself from the Caucasian type of cranial formation, 
and the closest conformity to the Mongolian; the cheek-bones being 
more prominent, the hair coarse, scanty and straight, and the nose 
flattened. Sometimes the lips also arc very thick, and the ja ws project, 
showing an approximation to the prognathous type. ” [This term he 
defines elsewhere as indicating the projecting outward of both upper 
and lower teeth, so that they meet at an oblique angle. In Dr. Latham's 
Ethnology, it is noted as a characteristic of the African races]. “ In 
the opinion of Dr. Latham and Mr. Norris, the various dialects of 
northern India are to be regarded as belonging, in virtue of their funda¬ 
mental nature, to the same group with those of high Asia, notwith¬ 
standing the large infusion of Sanscrit words which they contain ; this 
infusion having been made at an early period by an invading branch 
of the Arian stock, of whose advent there is historical evidence, and 
whose descendants the ordinary Hindoo population has been erroneous¬ 
ly supposed to be. According to this view, the influence of the Arian 
invasion upon the language and population of northern India was much 
akin to that of the Normans on England ; the number of individuals 
in the invading race being so small in proportion to the original popu¬ 
lation, as to be speedily merged in it,” Now what is all this hut giving 
a new name, which the author in another place admits to bo unsatis¬ 
factory, to the original Cushite population of India ? It need only be 
added that the name Havilah occurs in the genealogical table as that 
of Cush's second son ; so that our present argument, and that before 
made, to show that Havilali means India, are mutually confirmatory. 

To complete our view of the family of Cush, we must find the lo¬ 
cation of his eldest son Seba, and also define the land of Cush, spoken 
of in Gen. x, and elsewhere in Scripture. We must endeavor to as¬ 
certain these points from the statements made in Scripture, and the 
hints given in heathen traditions, geographical names and scientific re¬ 
search. In Gen. x: 10, Nimrod the Cushite is said to have established 
a kingdom in Babylonia. This was the beginning of his kingdom. 
The next verse reads in the English version, “Out of this land went 
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fortli Asslnir.” But the majority of interpreters follow the marginal 
reading of the Jewish annotators, which is, “He (Nimrod) went out 
into Assyria.” .So Smith’s Bid. of the Bilk, Lange’s and Murphy’s 
commentaries. I quote from the latter. 1st.—The discourse relates to 
[the sons of Cush, wluch Asshur was not, and especially to] Nimrod. 
2nd.—The words admit of this rendering. 5th.—Asshur would have 
been as great a man as Nimrod, if he had founded Nineveh. 6th—The 
beginning of his kingdom implies an addition to it [or a change in it]. 

These Biblical statements are abundantly confirmed by modern 
researches at Babylon, and Nineveh. The name Nimrod is found at¬ 
tached by tradition, not only to the Birs Nimrud near Babylon, but 
to the dam of Surh el Nimrud across the Tigris below Mosul, and to the 
mound of Nimrud in the same neighborhood, which are near the site 
of Nineveh. The Cushite origin of Babylon is also attested by those 
who have studied its cuneiform literature. One writer (who, though 
so wrong-headed as to suppose that the Cushites came from Africa, is 
quoted as an authority) says:—" there are strong reasons for deriving 
the non-Semitic primitive language of Babylonia, variously called by 
scholars Cushite and Scytliie, from an ante-Semitic dialect of Ethiopia, 
and for supposing two streams of migration from Africa into Asia, in 
very remote periods, one of Nigritians through the present Malay re¬ 
gions ; the other and later one, of Cushites from Ethiopia, properly 
so called, through Arabia, Babylonia, and Persia, to western India.” 
Sir Henry Rawlinson also, is said to have brought forward remarkable 
evidence tending to trace the early Babylonians to Ethiopia, particu¬ 
larly the similarity of their mode of writing, to the Egyptian, alluding to 
the ideographic writing, which seems characteristic of the Turanian 
nations ; at least such alone have kept to it, partly or wholly, in spite 
of their after knowledge of phonetic characters. It is to he hoped that 
Rawlinson’s views have been misrepresented; for he, as a reader of 
the Bible, ought to know that the dispersion of the descendants of 
Noah began in Asia, and that Nimrod did not need to reach Babylon 
by way of Africa. 

These oriental scholars also tell us that Nineveh derived its civiliza¬ 
tion from Babylon ; which is specially marked, in that the use of brick 
for building, which was necessary at Babylon, was continued without 
necessity at Nineveh, where stone abounds. The classical tradition 
also endorses this order of succession ; since it makes Ninus, the found¬ 
er of Nineveh, to he the Son of Belus, the founder of Babylon; though 
in both cases, it is obvious that a fictitious name has been given to the 
founder, derived from the name of the city. We see therefore, that 
the first movement of a part at the least of the Cushite people, was 
directly northward. 
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From the Bible account we may make one further inference; viz., 
that the Cushites did not permanently occupy Nineveh and Assyria; 
since the name Asshur, (which means the country beyond —•info which 
one advances , and was attached secondarily, by association, to the peo¬ 
ple of that land) appears among the dcscendents of Shorn. The 
classical tradition gives us a little more help. It makes Ninus to have 
been a great king who extended his conquests over Armenia, Media, 
Baetria, India, and even Egypt (though another authority says that 
the invasion of India was not successful). We have in this apparent¬ 
ly a shadowing forth of the dispersion of the Cushites, one branch 
passing off into Africa, another into India, while others continued the 
northward movement, and some went towards the north-east. The 
occupation of Baetria, the country of the Oxus, is especially dwelt 
upon ; as in that difficult campaign, Ninus was aided by the counsels 
of Semiramis, who afterwards became his wife. If we have not mis¬ 
taken the sense of this tradition, there should be traces of the Cushites 
in the country between the Black Sea and the Oxus, and beyond it; 
since it would have been difficult for any people to stand still in this 
great gang-way of ethnic migrations. Looking at our maps, we find 
in this vicinity the names K ash mere, (the Paradise of Cash?), Kash¬ 
gar (the river of Cush?), and Hindoo Koosh. We learn also that 
the Turkish name of the Caspian Sea is Khoosghon Denghizi, in which 
the Cush is represented by a most emphatic spelling. The same sea 
was called by Arabic and Byzantine writers, Sea of Khozares, from 
the name of a powerful people in its vicinity; and by the Greeks the 
Scythian sea. Let us fix our attention on this word Scythian. It 
was first used by the Greeks on the Black sea; being applied to a 
people partly nornade and partly agricultural, who lived north of that 
sea, who had formerly been expelled from Asia by the Modes, After 
the conquests of Alexander in Asia had enlarged geographical know¬ 
ledge, the same name Scythian was applied to a large tract of upper 
Asia, from the river Volga on the west to Scrica (China) on the East, 
and India on the South. The derivation of this term has never been 
satisfactorily explained, but the line of tradition which we arc fol¬ 
lowing forces us to the hypothesis, that the root South is nothing else 
than Cush iu a Greek form. 

The entire reasonableness of this identification may be made 
apparent. The Greeks had no sh sound, and could, therefore, only 
approximate to the form Cush. The Septuagint has Chous, throwing 
the aspiration back to the initial consonant. But we find that tho 
letter sh in Hebrew sometimes interchanges with th, and that the 
frequent use of th in place of sh is a peculiarity of the Araman or 
northern branch of the Semitic language, with which the Greeks of 
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tlic Eiixinc were in contact. The word Cuthitc, given as the name of 
a portion of the people transported to north Palestine by the Assyrians, 
is suggested in Smith’s Dictionary as derived from Cush, and is, no 
doubt, the intermediate form between Cushite and Scythian, As to 
the initial $, it is a rule of Greek euphony that “ s may be prefixed to 
certain consonants.” If any one will take up a good Greek Diction¬ 
ary, he will find, among the words beginning with s/-, quite a number 
referred to roots without the s. Especially might we expect an s to 
be affixed, when a slight sibilation in the latter part of the word was 
neglected in the pronunciation. 

In support of this position, we should consider that Khoosgon 
and Scythian, being names given to the same sea in different languages, 
arc, by presumption, the same name. "With this conclusion, moreover, 
correspond remarkably the traditions of the Scythians as given by 
Herodotus. They declared themselves the most recent of all the na¬ 
tions ; their ancestor being the youngest of three sons who arc called 
Lipoxais, Apoxais and Colaxais. The youngest haring got possesion 
of a bowl of golden workmanship which fell from heaven, the elder 
brothers surrendered the whole authority to him. We seem to see allu¬ 
sion in this to Noah's three sons, and the supremacy of the Hamites in 
the beginning of post-diluvian history. The Greek tradition in regard 
to the Scythians makes them descendcnts of Hercules, who, passing- 
through that country, met with a female monster from whom he begat 
three children. He left with the mother one of his bows, saying that 
when the sons were grown, he who could draw the bow, should be kept 
in that country, and the rest sent away. He also gave her his belt, 
which had a golden bowl at the extremity of the clasp. When tried 
by this test, only the youngest son, Scythes, was able to draw the bow, 
and kept the territory. Herodotus adds that the Scythians to his day, 
still carried a cup at their girdles. 

We meet here an interesting confirmation of our argument in its 
present stage from the Sacred record. If the Scythians are dcsceud- 
ents of Cush alid take their name from him, they, as so prominent a 
people, ought not to be unnamed among his sons, unless, indeed, the 
name of the common ancestor was retained by them. An examina¬ 
tion of passages of Scripture which name Seba, shows conclusively that 
these northern Cushites are meant. The allusions in Isaiah to the va¬ 
luable commerce and superior physical powers of the Sebans, agree well 
with what we know of the caravan trade of Higher Asia and the fame 
of the Scythians. Moreover, the word Seba in Hebrew is associated in 
a very odious way, with the idea of drunken revelry; see especially Deut. 
xxi: 20,—“ A glutton and a Seban” and Nahum i: 10. In Ezekiel 
xxiii: 42, some interpreters read “drunkards of the wilderness,” others 
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“Sebans of the wilderness.” This corresponds but too well with tho 
character of the Scythians, whose reputation in the ancient world 
is shown by the use of the words skutkizo and cpkhdhizo in Greek, 
meaning to drink immoderately,—like a Scythian. As to the name it¬ 
self, Seba may be contracted from Hypcrborca, the name for the north 
of Asia used by the Greeks; supposing that name to have been used 
from very early times by the J aphethites in Asia. Compare the modern 
name Siberia. Or we may take the domestic name of this people as 
given by the orientalist Von Hammer, viz., Ssakalib, from which the 
Greeks and Lathis derived their Saca. In spite of obvious objections, 
the first suggestion claims our preference. 

Independently however of this name, the proof that the Scythians 
were Cushites is ample. To what has already been given, it is to be 
added, that oriental scholars find in the early language of Babylon, a 
Scythic or Turanian character (See Smith’s Dictionary of the Bilk, Art., 
“ Nimrod ”), which has led some of the Bible-blind to infer that the 
Mongols descended from high Asia to establish themselves at Babylon. 
And finally, we find the knot of this argument tied by the fact mention¬ 
ed on a previous page, that the presence of both Scythic and (south¬ 
ern) Cushite characteristics in the old language of Babylon, lias made 
it a question by which of these names it may properly be designated. 

We must now endeavor to follow the patriarch himself. First, 
us to his name. It is not a known Hebrew word, but the Scythian 
traditions given above make so prominent the golden cup, which was 
their ancestor’s patrimony, that we naturally turn to the Hebrew cits 
—a cup,—as the basis of Cush’s name. This was a. common word, used 
also in the Syriac, Chaldee, Samaritan and Arabic. It may be that 
the aspirating of the final s was a local peculiarity reproduced in the 
Hebrew, which, in the ease of more distant nations, adopted the names 
used by themselves. But it will be noticed that, in the Scythian tradi¬ 
tion, the syllable w is attached to each of the three brothers’ names. 
It seems to give personality to the name, perhaps implying a degree of 
respect, corresponding to the use of shift (jj*) in early Chinese, and 
perhaps equivalent to ink (man) in Hebrew. Thus Cus would become 
Cus-xais, the cup-man, in Scythian. The name Colaxais, given in the 
native tradition as the equivalent of Scythes in the Greek account, may 
be explained by the conjecture, that the Scythians used an l in inflect¬ 
ing words, as the Mongols use ail »; somewhat as the Hebrew some¬ 
times uses a th to put a word into the construct state. Herodotus’ 
further testimony that the Scythians called themselves Scolotoi, a name 
evidently based on Cola(xais), adds to the probability that the names 
are tire same. 

The reader must have been struck with the mention of Hindoo 
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Koosli on a previous page. Here is the patriarch's name unmodified 
except by au adjective designating him as a Ilindoo, a title which may 
well have belonged to the ancestor of the Hindoos. Now, if the tradi¬ 
tion which connects the name of Nimrod with great architectural works 
in the plain of Shinar, is entitled to respect, so also must that which 
associates his father’s name with this mountain be admitted as strong 
proof that this was one of the stopping-places in Cush’s pilgrimage. 
We are told that when the army of Alexander penetrated this region, 
they gave it the name of Indian Caucasus, which makes it apparent 
that the local name was the same thou (and doubtless from time im¬ 
memorial) as now. But how could the name of a man have so fixed 
itself to a locality unless he frequented that place? A similar, though 
perhaps less decisive, argument may he based on the name Kashmere. 
The wanderer might well delay a little in that corner of Paradise. 
But the Kashgar has equal claims to have been visited by Cush. We 
seem at this point to sec him setting out for the regions of the rising 
sun, by the great caravan-route of later times. The sea, which in those 
days divided interior Asia, may have diverted his course; for we find 
his name again distinctly written in Calcutta (rivers of Cush), in con¬ 
nection with the rivers of Bengal. Nor should we think it strange 
that the ancestor of a people who dispersed themselves so widely in the 
very beginning of post-diluvian history, should have visited many lands 
during the hundreds of years which lie passed on earth. It will be 
interesting to hear what materials, if any, the traditions of the Hindoos 
can add to the history of their ancestor. 

The most reliable form of the early Chinese tradition* states, that 
the dispersing human race made themselves rafts, on which to cross 
the seas which surrounded their early home in the Himalayas. Among 
the first immigrants was a remarkable man, of large person, with high 
forehead, body thickly covered with brown [perhaps dingy] hair, and 
teeth projecting like a wild boar’s. Thus is introduced to us the famous 
P’an-ku shih, also called Hun-tun (fj]| $£ or }$;) sliih. 

It is further related of him, that, seeing the mountains in au 
impassable state, and the streams blocked up and spread abroad so as 
to obstruct intercommunication, he taught the people to use ferries 
and floating bridges and to fill up gaps cut by the water. With his 
chisel and hammer, he set to work on the difficult passes, and in a 
little while they were opened out [This seems to have been in or 
near Ssu-ch'uan]. The people appreciated his sendees and honored 
him; whereupon P'au-ku became a ruler of men, aud the distinction 
was first made between prince and people. He would frequently sit 
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on an elevated place, while the people gathered to hear his instructions. 
He explained to them the principles of the universe, told them of the 
three lights (sun, moon and stars) above, and the four seas (the limits 
of the earth) beneath. His hearers forgot fatigue. His supremacy 
over the people gave place to that of T'ien huang, the first of the 
white kings,—that is on the supposition that they reigned in China at 
all;—but he seems to have lived on at least until the time of Fu-lii, 
in whose day Hun-tuu shih is mentioned as a subordinate chieftain. 
When he died at a good old age, the people used the implements 
which he had employed to cliisol out the hills, in making him a grave, 
which is said to be at Chin-kiang on the Yaug-tsze kiaug. Then the 
people of the West bethought them of P'an-ku’s explorations about 
the head waters of the Ho and the mouth of the Eiang, and coming 
hither, mapped out the course of his travels, and with mutual admoni¬ 
tions to virtue, rendered their tribute of respect to the dead. His 
sons to the number of seventeen, the eldest being Heh-t'ien shih ($$ 
HR). feeling themselves incompetent to govern, retired into the hills 
of Shan-tung. 

Now who is this Chinese patriarch whose genial wisdom and 
sturdy, public-spirited labors have given him so lasting and so pleasant 
a fame among his people ? Let us examine the name given to him,— 
P'an-ku shih. The shih is merely the personal designation mentioned 
above. The kit is a simply written character, which has now and always 
has had the sense of “ancient.” This sense is probably derived from its 
connection with this ancient man. As used in his name therefore, it 
does not necessarily have any such meaning, and may be the represen¬ 
tation of any foreign sound; so that we do no violence in regarding it 
as equivalent to the Cm of the Hebrew. Combining it with the shift, 
we have the closest approximation which the Chinese language can 
make to Cush. 

The pVm (§£) is defined as a general name of all vessels for con¬ 
taining water, no matter of what material. The old form of the 
character, however, had the metal as its radical element, instead of 
vessel as non'. In this form it becomes still more significant, shoeing 
that P'an-ku had about him some kind of a metal vessel.* And 
among the few scores or hundreds of men then living, one Ku-shih 
having a metal vessel as a badge, must be identified as Cush with bis 
golden heir-loom cup hanging at his girdle. 

His other name, Hun-tun, as sometimes written, means “chaos 
of waters”, and most distinctly associates the bearer of it with the dcl- 

* Tho close study of this word p'an rind its phonetic ( (l ld form creates tlic impies- 
s : on, that they hove to do with the nrk of North, :md rue derived from Hebrew (»««) bdl, 
the term used for tho deluge. 
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uge. But the other form of the name (without the water radical), 
is that given in the text of the Shen sien tang Hen and, as less easy of 
explanation, is, according to the rule of modern criticism, more likely 
to be original. This gives us Hnn-tun as a sound without significance. 
It is so near an approximation to Hindoo, that we no longer doubt 
that this man was the Hindoo Cush. 

Chinese tradition unquestionably puts P'an-ku at the very begin¬ 
ning of History. He is often, indeed, represented with mallet and 
chisel, hewing out the heavens; and again his person becomes the 
basis of all existing things, his bones forming tlic rocks, his flesh the 
soil, his hair the forests, his veins the rivers, &c. These represen¬ 
tations agree with the testimony of tradition, that the colony at 
whose head P’an-ku came, were tire first settlers of China. Other 
people have come in subsequently, but these were no aborigines. 
Those tribes which have been so designated are but ofi-shoots. The 
Lu &hih names many of them as descendents of ancient princes. Thus 
the Chih-ti 2ft) are derived from Fu-hi; the Kiang of the west and 
the Man of the South are derived from Shen-nung. The Three Miau 
are descendents of Huan-t’o (|?f Bff), of the same family who was em¬ 
ployed by king Yau as Minister of war, but being insubordinate and 
violent, was banished. The ready explanation is, that the scions of 
princely families would not brook subjection to new rulers, and by sep¬ 
arating themselves, became barbarians. Being without literature and 
few in numbers, their language would be in a state of constant flux, as 
is the case with some of the tribes of Africa. Hence their dialect would 
soon become unintelligible to the body of the nation. These Miau-tze 
now exist only in the south of China, and merely embody, in a more 
striki n g form, the features of clan associations, family feuds long stand¬ 
ing, and local dialects, which characterize the south as distinguished 
from the north. It is said that these people themselves claim to be 
Chinese from other parts of the country. That religious as well as 
family causes have contributed to this process of segregation, is apparent 
from the interesting fact, that in Kueicho there is a tribe called western 
Miau, who wear the badge of the cross and worship Thomas. 

The fact that P'an-ku is made by the Chinese the ground and 
root of their national existence, already justifies the designation of their 
land as the “ land of Cush ” by Moses. A few facts from tbeir history 
will further endorse this name. The three rulers following P’an-ku in 
common tradition are all called Huang (^). This word now means 
imperial; but the character consists of two obvious elements, meaning 
white king. The word thus corresponds to the title given by the Si¬ 
berian Mongols to the Czar of Russia. A strong argument may be 
made, to show that the first and third at least, of these Huang, were 
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Japhethites. Among the Five Ti who succeeded them, there appears 
to have been a mixture of color; so that the term Li min, “ black 
commons, became a traditional designation of the common people.* 

During this time also came up the term Chu-ko, as a title of the 
subordinate chiefs. The word chu is now commonly used in the sense 
of « many” or simply to indicate the plural. But this sense does not 
explain its--use in the title Chu-ho, A clue to a different meaning is 
found in a statement which appears to antedate the Chu-ho; viz., that 
Sue-jin (who taught the use of fire) recieved his authority from the 
ancient Chu (£ §g). The impression given is that this originally was 
the ethnic designation of the Cushites. The derivation from hit is not 
difficult, especially as we have hh in the Turkish Fhooshgoou, giving 
an intermediate form. With this agree the facts, that in the Hsia 
dynasty, of which we are about to speak, the official title Chu-tszc (tsze, 
“sons”) was given to the sons of princes, ministers and private officers; 
and that Confucius long after, wishing to give a national designation to 
his country, as distinguished from the barbarians, called it the Chu-lisia. 

Hsia is a word, the dclat of which has not died away to this day. 
“ The Flowery Hsia ” is perhaps the foudest designation of this country 
in the usage of native Scholars. Looking at the old forms of the cha¬ 
racter, attention is arrested by one consisting of two common characters 
cheng (j£), “upright, correct,” and viing (ft) “destiny.” This yields 
the sense of “rightful succession,” and shows that this idea was associ¬ 
ated with the name. The earliest Lace of the word which I have seen, 
is in connection with Shen-nung, the father of Chinese agriculture. A 
writer of the Han dynasty states, that Shen-nungof the southern coun¬ 
try “administered the Hsia (pj J[).” Hsia is here understood by the 
lexicographer to mean the Summer, according to the familiar use of this 
word to denote the warm season. It seems better to derive the sense 
“summer” from an earlier use, as the name of a southern country on 
the upper Kiang; that is, southern in reference to the historical centre 
of China, which was located on the Huang ho. Witli this agrees one 
traditional location of the birth-place of Shen-nung, within the region 
commonly called Kiang-hsia. We may take it that he, though pro¬ 
bably never becoming the chief ruler of China, obtained a recognition 
as the head of the Cushite line, the chief of Hsia. His family only 
succeeded in maintaining themselves for a time in Shan-tung. 

The impression gained from perusing hastily the records of those 
unsettled times is, that while ability and meritorious services gave 
temporary ascendancy to individual princes, there was a restless,_ 


* Another axplnnaUou of this term is authorized by Mencius, who uses it to designate the 
younger people ns distinguished from the grey-headed. It may have arisen front the con¬ 
trast between white-haired patriarchs and their subjects. 
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often rebellious—spirit among the Chu-ho, which was not set at rest 
until the Great Yu united with his well deserved title of duke of Hsia 
his great public services in allaying the inundation. He boldly ac¬ 
cepted black as his dynastic color, and established the Hsia succession, 
which continued for seventeen generations. 

We find strong support for these views in regard to the signifi¬ 
cance of Hsia from another use of this word. The name western 
Hsia is given to a nation in the west with which King Yau engaged 
in war. There is also a “ Great Hsia beyond the shifting sands,” men¬ 
tioned subsequently, being probably the same nation. The question is 
of vital importance to our argument; with what western people did the 
dominant race of China claim kinship ? The information afforded by 
the dictionary and the Classic of Hills and Seas agrees well with the 
statement of Biot that “ Ta-hsia is the ancient name of Bractriana ” 
(Dictionnaire dcs noma anciens ct modernes, &c. p. 311/. We have al¬ 
ready noticed the occupation of that country by Ninus. Anthon’s 
Class. Did. states that there are traces of a powerful kingdom in Bac- 
tria, prior to the rise of the Medan power. We arc thus justified in 
concluding that the groat western Hsia was the Scythian people, who, 
according to the ancient geographers of the west, occupied central Asia 
np to the borders of China. We may infer farther, that Hsia. repre¬ 
sents the Scythic word xais as attached to the name Colaxais, and was 
a designation of the royal line. The statement made above that Chu- 
hsia probably consists of the same elements as, and is the same word 
with Ku-shili and Cush, is thus justified. 

The two subsequent changes of dynasty left Chu-hsia still a proper 
designation of China in Confucius' time; since the two families of 
Shang and Chow both claimed close connexion with the Hsia, being, 
in fact, branches of the same line. 

So things continued for more than fifteen centuries, until the 
foreign family of T'sin violently established itself. But the body of the 
people quickly rallied about the Han, and to this day holds to Han 
as its ethnic name. There is reason to suspect a deep-lying cause for 
this. The name comes from a part of the country where P’an-ku’s 
colony seems to have settled; and its use reminds one of the name 
Ham, adopted by the descendants of Cush’s brother Mizraim in Egypt 
Especially do the expressions ‘an old Han,' f a blind Han,’ ‘ a farming 
Han,’ remind one of the familiar use of Celt in reference to the Irish, 
and Saxon among the English, as designating the original basis of the 
population 

Haring now traced the descent of both Chinese and Hindoos from 
Cush, it may be well, before closing, to adduce the testimony of modern 
science as to evidences of relationship between the two peoples. I 
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quote again from Dr. Carpenter. “ The conformity to the Mongolian 
type [say rather Cushite, since the Mongols have probably a much 
larger infusion of Japhetic blood than the Chinese, and ought not to 
give name to the class] is most decidedly shown by the nations which 
inhabit China, Tibet, the Indo-Chinese peninsula, and the base of 
the Himalayan range. They arc associated hv certain linguistic pecu¬ 
liarities, which distinguish them from all other races. Passing from 
China towards India, through the Burmese empire, there is so gradual 
a transition toward the true Hindoo type, that no definite line of 
demarcation can be anywhere drawn.” Then follows the passage quot¬ 
ed above in connection with India.* 

The ground gone over in this discussion is, to a large extent, new 
to the waiter, and the conclusions have been hastily formed. Doubt¬ 
less some of the suggestions made will appear crude and some may be 
found incorrect. But the evidence of the general correctness of the 
conclusions reached has presented itself so readily and abundantly, 
that they arc presented with confidence to the public, in the hope that 
others will carry the argument on to a perfect demonstration. 

The results which we have reached, give us enlarged views of the 
Bible as the world’s great Doomsday Booh. God caused Moses to make 
out that great muster-roll of the Sons of men in the tenth chapter of 
Genesis. We have not known where China belonged; but now wrn see 
her one of the first born of the nations. With the settlement of this 
problem, all difficulty as to comprehending the whole human race among 
the Sons of Noah disappears. Tliis is a matter of encouragement to 
every Christian. But especially must it interest those wdio preach to 
the Chinese, to find the name of this people written so prominently in 
God's book, and to have so rich a passage as Isaiah xviii, for encour¬ 
agement to work among this ancient people. 

Incidentally to our main argument, we have noticed the connec¬ 
tion of several Chinese words with Hebrew originals. In cacli case, 
there has been more or less of historical ground for the identification; 
and the simple rule has been the dropping of uncmphatic syllables and 
weak consonants iu order to get a monosyllabic form. The decisive 
conclusion is that the Hebrew is the root of the Chinese,—the mono¬ 
syllables of this language being mutilated reproductions of polysyllabic 
words. From all which it follows, that those who wish to study the 
original language, as well as those who study the original history and 
original religion of mankind, must turn to the Hebrew Scriptures. 

P. S. The recognition of P'an-ku shih as Bacchus, the God of 
the Cup, and as Belus, the deified founder of Babylon, comes too late 
to have place in the body of this paper, and my classical Dictionary is 


* See Note at tbo end. 
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now hundreds of miles away. But since Bacchus was under Hammim 
the head of the Egyptian pautheou, it follows that Jupiter, the head of 
the Roman gods, was Japhct; and that Pluto was Ham, living as an 
outcast in the dark end of Asia. Uranos, of the Greek mythology, 
may have been the Wit-lung skill (jFL (j| J£), who traversed the rivers 
riding on dragons. Minerva is probably Shen mci nii-wa (jjjjji ^ £ £®), 
the sister and successor of Fu-hi, who labored to regulate maniage, 
establishing customs which are regarded to this day as the safeguards 
of the purity of society in China. If the mythology of Greece and 
Rome delineates the morals of the family of Noah, the necessity for re¬ 
vealed religion and the segregation of a chosen people becomes sadly 
manifest. Have the earthborn Ti Huang brothers anything to do 
with the Titans ? Is Si Wang Mu (|5j 3: {£), the Siva of India P She 
lived near Kun-lun, and was commissioned to execute the severity of 
Heaven and the five woes (f^J ^ 5. 

Note. —I append, without endorsing, a summary of Hr. Latham’s 
classification of the human race. “ One class called Japhetidoe embraces 
the Arian family. Another called Atlanticke, includes the African and 
Shemitic families. The rest of mankind are thrown together as 
Mongolidse, with the following divisions. (1) Altaic, subdivided into 
Seriform (Chinese, Siamese, Ac.) and Turanian (Mongol, Turk, Ac.). 
(2) Dioscurian (Georgian, Circassian, Ac). (3) Oceanic (Australasians). 
(4) Hyperboreans. (5) Peninsular (Koreans, Japanese, Ac). (6) 
American (aborigines). (7) Indian (Tamil, Pulinda, Indo-Gangctic, 
Cashmerian).” Prof. Max Muller’s Turanian class of languages covers 
the same ground, so far as Asia is concerned. I regret that I have not 
been able to look into Mr. Edkins’ work on China's Place in Philology. 


THE TERMS FOR ‘GOD’ AND ‘SPIRIT,’ 

In the last Number of the Recorder , it was stated that the 
Committee of Arrangements for the General Conference of Protestant 
Missionaries in China was “ engaged in considering how best to deal 
with the question of the terms for ‘God’ and ‘Spirit/ ” The result at 
which we arrived is stated in the following extract from our circular to 
the missionaries 

“ In view of the earnest desire expressed by many that the ques¬ 
tion of the proper terms to be used in Chinese for ‘God’ and ‘Spirit’ 
should be brought before the Conference, your Committee have felt 
that they could not pass the subject by in silence, as a few have desired. 
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After careful consideration, wc have unanimously resolved, as repre¬ 
senting both sides of the controversy, to name a joint Committee, consist¬ 
ing of three on each side, asking them to correspond with each other, 
compare views and plans, and if possible make such an arrangement 
as will harmonize all parties; and if it appears, after each section of 
the Committee has taken the views of those whom, it represents, that 
such a basis has been found as will secure substantial unanimity, that 
they announce the fact by circular, and prepare for the Conference one 
or more papers advocating the said basis, in the hope that by the blessing 
of Grod on the effort, the whole Conference, and through them all the 
missionary body in China, may be induced to concur, and so secure 
the unanimity and harmony so much desired. 

“But if no such basis can be found, we suggest that cacli section of 
the Committee prepare a paper containing a full, fair and thorough 
digest of all the arguments on the respective sides, that each paper be 
submitted to the opposite section of the Committee at least three months 
before the Conference, that so an opportunity may be given to correct 
errors and answer arguments, and that these papers, as finally prepared 
by the joint Committee, be submitted to the Conference without debate; 
and be published, either separately or together with the other papers 
prepared for the Conference. 

“ We have agreed to name, as constituting this joint Committee, the 
Right Rev. Bishop Russell, the Rev. J. L. Nevius, D. D., and the Rev. 
H. Blodgct D. D., on the one part, and the Rev. J. Chalmers, M. A. 
Rev. R. Lcchlcr and Rev. Chas. Hartwell on the other, with the un¬ 
derstanding that if any member refuse to act, the other two on the same 
side may choose a member in his place. 77 

In the circular itself there is a curious mistake,—the name of Bish¬ 
op Burden appearing instead of Bishop Russell's. The error probably 
arose either from a slip of my pen in transcribing the fair copy for the 
printer,* or from my being unable to remain in Slianghac to correct 
the proofs; for I have before me the actual draft of the document 
as it was amended and adopted by the Committee. It has Bishop 
Russell’s name, and all my colleagues agree with me that it is correct. 

In this connexion I may take the liberty of mentioning {though 
as a rule the deliberations of such a committee arc to be considered 
private) that no one could have a better right than Bishop Russell to 
be on the Committee on Terms, as the first- suggestion of the plan, 
though not quite in the form finally adopted, came from him ; and I 
am happy to say that he has consented to act on the Committee. 

Mr. Hartwell has also accepted the duty. 

Carstairs Douglas. 

* The printer’s copy lias been found, and as it contain* the name of Bishop Bunion, it follows 
that this suggestion of Dr. Doughs is the true explanation of the error.—ru, 
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THY WELL BE DONE IN EABTH, 

AS IT IS DONE IN IIEAVEN. 


My Father, in that Heavenly home 
Beyond this high cerulean dome, 

No rebel will uov deed can come; 

Thy will is done. 

Thon wiliest that Life’s crystal stream, 

Shall How by golden streets, that gleam 
With rays which from Thy Presence beam,— 
Thy will ia done. 

Thon wiliest that (ho boughs shall sway 
With healing fruits above the way, 

Aud pearl-gates open stand by day ; 

Thy will is dene. 

Thou wiliest that oach heart shall glow 
With rapturous willingness to go 
On Thy blest messages; and lo! 

Thy will is done. 

Thou wiliest that no wing shall tire, 

Never burn low Love’s sacred fire, 

Nor cease tho full melodious choir ; 

Thy will is done. 

0 blessed Wilt, the strength of Love, 

The energy of Thy Holy Dove ; 

On earth, as it is dono above, 

Thy will be done. 

My God, my Father, see Thy child 
Treading in grief earth’s sinful wild, 

Thou will’st me trustful, undefiled. (Phil, ii: 

13-150 

Thy will he done. 

Tis not Thy will (I heard thee say), (John, 

vi: 39.) 

That I should be a castaway (Mat. xviii: 14.) 
But rise in gloryso I pray 

Thy will be done. 


The bolt hurled by Thy gracious arm, (Ps. 

cxlviii: 8.) 

The echoing storm need not alarm; (Ps.cxxxv: 

3, G, 7.) 

Thou cans’t not err, Thou wilt not harm. 

Thy will be done. 

Affliction, trial, mortal ill, 

These arc not willingly Thy will: (Lam. iii: 33.) 
Thy tender mercy cries out stilt, (Pi. cxv : 9 ) 
jl/y will be done. 

God of earth’s families, hast Thou said, 

Thou wiliest not the wicked dead, (]<>.. xviii: 

23,32; xxxiii: 11.) 
But that they turn and live instead, 

Thy will be don®! 

Wilt Thou have all men to be saved? (I, Tim. 

ii:4, S.) 

And free all souls by sin enslaved ? (John 

v: 40.) 

Thy chariot-floor with los e is paved ; 

Thy will i>e done I 

All crowns shall glitter on His brow, 

Who gave for trie His blood to flow, 

To Jesus every knee shall bow, (Is. xlv; 23; 

Bom. xv: 14, 17 ; Phil, ii: 10.) 
His will he done ! 

All that my will can never choose, 

Sin’s burden, Thon didst not refuse ; 

'flic sweet I gain, the bitter lose ; 

Thy will be done I 

My Father, Master, Lord, fulfil 
In me tho Jiliol likeness, till 
All perfect grown it) pupil-skill, 

I say, when Thou hast freed my will, 

Thy will be done 1 

A. E. M. 


fel'BjpttflfltCf, 

Dear Sir.— 

The Presbytery of Ningpo met in the Fu-zin Jff church, 
Ningpo, on the 15th of Octobei last and continued its sessions four days. 

The meeting was opened with an appropriate sermon by the 
Rev. D. N. Lyon, the retiring moderator, from Psalm Ixviii: 28;— 
“ Strengthen 0 God that which thou hast wrought for us.” 

The Rev. Bao Kwong-hyi f®, pastor of the Yu-yiao ££ 
cliurch, was chosen moderator for the ensuing year. Twenty-four 
members, of whom fourteen arc ministers, and ten ruling elders, were 
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in attendance. The body is now almost entirely a native one, having 
only four foreign presbyters. The native membership, which was 
increased by thirty-two during the year, is a little over five hundred, 
gathered into eleven churches, ten of which are ministered to hy native 
pastors, and three of which pay their pastors' salaries in full, without 
any aid from the foreign Board. Of the other churches some pay 
their pastor's salary for nine and some for two months in tho year. 

Four young men, having been examined on their motives for seek¬ 
ing the ministry, and on the prescribed studies, were received as stu¬ 
dents of theology; making in all thirteen candidates for the ministry 
now under the care of presbytery. Eleven of the candidates were 
formerly pupils in the boys’ boarding school at Hangchow; two of them 

arc already licensed. 

•» 

The Revs. J. A. Leyenberger and John Butler were appointed 
Theological Instructors for the ) r ear. 

Iu connection with each of the churches, there are three or four 
places where them is daily preaching and book distribution. 

The itinerations during tho year into districts where wc have no 
stated places for preaching, have been quite extensive, stretching from 
Ka-hing fu ^ and Cha-pu ^ in the north of the province, 
to Tai-chow *□' aud W’cn-chow further south; thence round 
to K’u-chow jjfj, Lan-ch'i ail| J Kin-hwa, with numerous inter¬ 
vening cities, towns and villages, 

I think there might be an experience gained from the working of 
such a body in the past ten or twelve years, that would throw at 
least some light on some of the questions proposed for discussion at the 
coming Conference of missionaries in Shanghai. Self-support of the 
Native Church is one of those questions. Wc need not expect self-sup¬ 
port to be much sooner, nor need we fear that it will be much later, 
than the time when wc have a membership adequate to the work, in 
wealth, numbers, intelligence and piety. Give us the membership, 
and the support may be left to take care of itself. 

S. D. 

Hangciiow, Nov. 24th, 1875. 


Dear Sir.— 

Two months ago, visiting with my brother some of his out-stations 
near Ningpo, wc spent a night in tho little coast-guard city of Tasting 
(^C ;&) a - fcw r miles south of Chinhai. Our lodging was a small dila¬ 
pidated temple of Chin-tat (ift j£), alias linen-t'icn Shang-ti (<£ ^ 
ffi) the Taouist God of the North Pole. 

Outside its chief gate were honorific inscriptions on paper in tho 
usual manner. The horizontal one on the lintel was simply Chin-wu 
lung, “Palace of Chin-wu.” But those on the side-posts were to my 
unlearned mind somewhat remarkable, in connection with the still 
unsettled controversy about the Chinese nomenclature for deity, spirit, 
etc. 

(1.) The right band inscription ran,— Ti chin ch'ang kaou pel hatn 
(>7£ II ^ 1°) if!.)- “The Ti's truth is ever higher than the northern 

barrier.” 
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(2.) Tliat on the left was,— Shin iccip'u chaou nan fang (|i|i ^ 

55 ffl % “ The Shin's majesty widely irradiates the southern region.” 

The seat of the sombre deity is technically north; his aspect, south. 
A pair of scrolls doubtless cannot contribute much towards deciding a 
great and intricate controversy. But I confess that the,—to me, unex¬ 
pected—occurrence of the synonymous use of the rival terms,—for I 
cannot by any means think that Shin in (2), is simply the ‘ spirit ’ of 
Ti in (1),—did certainly confirm a long cherished wish, that the two 
great parties into which Christian missionaries are, on this subject di¬ 
vided, could advance towards reunion at least so far as to issue edicts 
of mutual toleration. 

Parties which contain earnest and learned men, such as Lcgge, 
Chalmers and Douglas in the one, and Williams, McClatchic and 
Burdon in the other, arc not likely either to surrender, the one to the 
other at discretion, or even to compromise in the sense of a combined 
use of the terms. But I confess it docs seem to me, that they might at 
least recognize each other’s claims to sincerity, research and Christian 
piety, so far as to induce the Bible Societies which have adopted their 
respective views, to issue with all their future editions, an advertise¬ 
ment alluding to the diversity of terminology, ascribing it to the dif¬ 
ficulty of the language and subject matter, and expressing fraternal 
regard for the Christian brethren who in this matter differ from them. 

Mr. Chalmers’ letter and appended notice, in your issue for July- 
August was, as I read it, a hint m this direction. If the great socie¬ 
ties would be induced to issue some such notice, it seems to me it 
would be a contribution,—not without value,—towards the final uni¬ 
fication of the terminology, which wall no doubt take place when a fu¬ 
ture generation of native Christians take up our work with the original 
Scriptures before them. 

Please accept my suggestion for what it is worth, and believe 
me to be, 

Yours faithfully, 

G. E. Motjle. 

Hangchow, Dec. 13th 1875. 


Dear Mr. Editor.— 

I have been rather surprised, that hitherto Canon McClatchie’s 
Confneian Cosmogony has never been reviewed in the Chinese Recorder. 
I feel thankful, and believe that students of Chinese generally will 
feel so, towards the Canon for his Translation of Section forty-nine of the 
“ Complete Works ” of the Philosopher Choo-foo-tzc, and for the able 
elucidation of the meaning of so many of the terms it contains. 

I have however, like some other readers of his hook, some mis¬ 
givings in my mind, as to his Shin and Shang-te, which we should be glad 
to be allowed to discuss in the Recorder, in a spirit of candour and sine ira. 

In an answer to Mr. Chalmers, Canon McClatchie speaks of two 
different Shins, viza first jg jyijs, whom he thinks he has proved 
to be JH “ l ? ate,” or the ^ “Infinite” of Clioo-foo-tz; and again 
a second Shin (see The China Review , September-October, 1875, p. 92) ; 
the latter being “ man’s rational 60 ul ” and “ the rational soul of the 
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great extreme/' and " is called $ or Shang-tc” That this rational soul 
or mind is the ruling power in the universe stands unquestioned (see 
Cosmog. p. 63, par. 20); and wc have also in flic same passage the 
canonical saying, that, “ that which constitutes him (mind) the Killing 
Power is Fate.” Again, Canon hlcClatchic in Iris notes (p. 160, note 33) 
says:—“ Shang-tc is God (jjiijj Shin) in virtue of the inherent Fate.” 
How then is it possible for the Canon to assort {China liecirte, p. 92). 
that tins second Shin “is not spirit in our sense of the word,” and to 
give as the reason, that, “this second Shin is Light and Ether?” 

Of course it means that his “ Shang-tc ” is “ Light and Ether;” 
whereas he himself has translated,—The (Shang-te, Supreme) 
Emperor is Fate (Com. p. 69, par. 27/.” Now, may I ask whether 
this Igg “Fate,” or Shin, or “God” is Light and Ether? How can 
Shang-te be “ the ruling power ” and “ the rational soul,” while at 
the same time he is “ Light and Ether; ”—and also “ primordial air,” 
which has no power of motion and no vis inertia- in itself at all (Com. 
p. 134, note 36) ? To say that this “Light and Ether” is the ruling 
power of the universe indeed, sounds paradoxical and self-contradic¬ 
tory. ^ J[ Tz Hca a pupil of Confucius, according to (lie ^ $ jjr, 

says:—“The source of the changes caused by the Air is called To." 
Now, the Air or “Light and Ether” having no inherent power of 
motion, how can they be the source of the changes ? This source 
can he nothing but “ Fate ; ” because nothing lmt Fate can be the 
source of power and motion ( Cosm. . p. 23, par. 36). Farther, Fate 
being, according to Cosm. p, 69, par. 27, (S hung) to, the latter can but 
he Canon McClatclue’s first Shin, “ Fate,”—not his second. 

The author lias but little reason either, to call the second 
Shin, i. e. primordial air, or his Shang-te ,—“Light and Ether,” or 
“ Demiurge; ” because the Light and Ether arc inseparable from Fate ; 
the Chinese never having thought of the two as existing separately. 
“When Fate existed, then the Air existed.” Fate without Air is, 
even with Choo-foo-tz, a mere abstraction. There is no such thing, nor 
was such a thing ever imagined as Fate without Air, or rive versa; 
therefore Choo-foo-tz can, in the chapter on “The Great Extreme,” par. 
1, say, that the Great Extreme is just the same ns Fate; and in par. 3, 
that Primordial Air is “ the Great Extreme.” Cf. Cosm. p. 135, below. 

With regard to the origin of things, lie implies also that the Air 
originates from Fate; “ but as regards time we cannot really predicate 
priority or posteriority as to time, of Fate and the Air/ The Air 
depends upon Fate for action, and {Cosm. p. 9, above) Fate (alone) 
“cannot make anything. ” This latter sentence shows clearly enough 
that neither Fate, the infinite alone,—that is the Canon’s first Shin 
or “God” apart,—nor his second Shin or “Light and Ether,”— 
whom he seems to consider separate from Fate, when he calls him 
“ Demiurge, Shang-te or the horse of Fate,—can be the creator of the 
universe; because neither of them has an existence seperate from the 
either/ When Choo-foo-tz in one passage (p. 16, par. 11) is inclined to 

* As however, according to Cosm. p. 1G0, note 33. Canon Mdntdiic's first (Shin or) find, 
Fate, is inherent in tho primordial air f. c. tlie demiurgic horse, this horso is a iraicti 
move pcifect hciitg than its rider, nod tlie rider is riding upon himself, and at tho same 
lime open Iris horse* 
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ascribe priority to Fate, he contradictshimsclf; as also,—it appears to me, 
—-does Canon McClatcliie, when he asserts, that his second Shin —Great 
Monad— Shaug-tc, "is not spirit in our sense of the word ;” because 
(Cosm . p. 160, note 133) lie admits that Fate is inherent in Shang-tc. 
Fate being inherent in “ the great Monad, Shang-te/’tlio latter cannot 
lack any attribute ascribablc to Fate. The unity of Fate and the Air 
which we have in the Canon’s Shang-ic, docs not deprive either of 
them of any of the attributes possessed by each separately. It rather 
enhances their respective qualities, and enlarges their capabilities by 
union. For instance, the air substance of the Great Extreme, though 
eternal and all-pervading, is dependant upon Fate for action; on the 
other hand the great vacuum "Fate (alone,— of. Cosm. p, 7, par. 10) 
neither devises nor plans, nor makes anything; ” and it is so, be¬ 
cause "without the air substance it has nothing to rest upon;” where¬ 
as being combined, we have in them the being whom the author 
calls >Shang-tc, and whom Choo-foo-tz regarded as having sufficient 
ability to be the great framer of the universe. Now again, as regards 
the question, which of Canon McClatchie’s two Shins, —the Fate, or the 
Shang-tc is to be Spirit, and which Theos, there can he no doubt, that 
his first Shin, " Fate,”—neither devising nor planning,—cannot be 
"spirit; ” because a spirit in the European sense of the word, thinks 
and feels, and has a will; but needs no air substance to rest upon. 
For the same reason, he cannot be Theos ; for surely the Them and 
Theoi of heathen nations, were reputed almost without exception, to 
think and feel and have a will; whereas his second Shin, or Shang-tc , 
as including the first, and therefore not being demiurge (although per¬ 
haps according to Choo-foo-tz and others, not immaterial in the full 
sense of the Christian’s God), is still the rational soul of the world,—has 
light as his spiritual substance ; and in Cliinese literature regarding the 
creation and government of the world, lias every characteristic of 
Theos, and almost every attribute of Jehovah;—how could he then be 
other thau a spirit? 

Of the truth of a part of the foregoing sentence, the Canon 
was evidently aware, when, in the Introduction to his Cosmogony, 
page ix, he says:—"no amount of attributes, however high-sounding, 
can ever exalt so material a tiring (as Shang-tc) into the throne of the 
true God.” To this wo must reply on the other hand, that no amount 
of philosophical dissection, and of indiscriminate systematization, can 
dethrone Shang-tc from the throne of the Most High, and make of 
him mere Light and Ether. 

Finally, I feel constrained to say, that I consider the rendering of 
the character ^ by " ether ” and “ air ”, in a primordial and cosinogoni- 
cal sense unjustified ; and that I have used these terms, only because 
they occur in Canon McClatchie’s Cosmogony, and because I might 
not have been understood, had I used any other translation of the 
character. I am fully persuaded however, that it means the breath of na¬ 
ture, and that it stands in opposition to "body,” in the Cliinese lan¬ 
guage, in analogy with other languages. Khang-hi explains it thus:— Jfc, 

C •& “The body is the shell of life; but 
the breath of nature is the root of life.” The “breath of nature” is 
just what Germans call, tier hauch (breath) Gotten in tier natnr; by 
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which they mean, the powers of nature, and that which constitutes 
life in animated beings,—ancl in an aesthetic sense that which adorns 
every object of nature. Khang-hi says also^ 4 $ $i|l £ 4 

“ The breath of nature is the fulness of spirit. ” From this I conclude, 
that the rendering of ^ by “ ether ” and “ air" in a cosmogcraicul 
sense,” is entircl} r due to the misconception of European translators. 
Perceiving the materialism of the school of philosophers to which 
Choo-foo-tz belonged, these scholars have believed Chinese literature 
as a whole, both ancient and modern, to be permeated by coarse ma¬ 
terialism. Hence they have substituted for the classical meaning of the 
word, its colloquial sense of “vapour,” “air” and “ether.” Their 
error is almost akin to that of the multitude at Jerusalem on the 
day of Pentecost, when they saw the effects of the Holy Spirit upon 
the apostles, but said it was the spirit of “ new wine.” They doubtless 
had hoard the “rushing mighty wind” caused by by the Hunch Elohim, 
but would not acknowledge the lluach himself. 

In the introduction to his book, Canon McClatchie calls Shaug-ti 
a material thing; but in the notes to the book, Shang-tc is the rational 
soul of the world, and yet is primordial air. This rendering of 
I suppose, is thought to be founded on the dictum of Choo, saying;— 
“wherever the Air accumulates, Fate (Shang-tc} is also there. Now, 
the Air has the power of condensing and forming things (Cosm. p. 7 , 
below); and again (/.c. p. 1, j)ar. 4), “Fate is Incorporeal, while the ($%) 
Air .is coarse not simply coarse) and has dregs.” Now this 

latter sentence cannot mean that ^ in its primordial state has dregs, 
because it is % generated by Fate, and Fate is Shin, i. e. “ spirit.” If 
this reasoning be not admissible, then I am forced to the conclusion, 
that the Fate or Shin, or “God” who generates coarse air, and an 
air containing dregs, can himself be a spirit. It is a necessity to make 
this'eo».6‘ftf«/o retroversa under the above condition ; because Choo docs 
not say, “ Elohim created heaven and earth,” as we have it in 
Genesis; but “Fate generated the Now a son is always of the 

same nature with liis father; but it seems that with Choo-foo-tz, 
the having dregs and being coarser than Fate, has regard to no 
other than the accumulated and condensed form of for inas¬ 
much as Choo says (Cosm. p. 113, par. 33) “ The pure and bright por¬ 
tion of the Ah’ is (Shin) God,” ho surely would not deny that, the pri¬ 
mordial ^ is the purest and brightest portion ; being that which forms 
the rational soul of the Cosmos and of man. For this reason no doubt 
Canon McClatchie felt obliged to call the ^ a Shin; hut I hope he mil 
see from the foregoing considerations, that there is an insuperable ob¬ 
jection to calling it ether or air. With regal’d to what S hang-fc is, 
I beg to commend to the Canon’s attention, Dr. Legge’s remarks in 
The Notions of the Chinese concerning God and Spirits, pp. IC, 17, in 
reference to the answer which the philosophers of Choo-foo-tz’s sect 
would give to the question, what is meant by T*icn, as follows, “TCen 
is Shang-tc the Euler on high ; and S hang-te is li, the rule of order, 
destiny, fate.” Yours truly. 

J. G. Loeruiier. 
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Dear Sir.— 

Is any one engaged upon, or proposing to undertake, the preparation 
of a Concordance of the 7/ r e«-/t or Mandarin Bible or New Testament? 

Has the work of making a Chinese-Hebrew Grammar been under¬ 
taken by any foreign resident in China ? 

Has there been a successful attempt at romauizing the Mandarin 
Chinese language ;—or is any one now engaged in such a work ? 

What good commentary in Wen-li or Mandarin is there upon 
the Ten Commandments, besides the small one in Wen-li printed in 
Shanghai by the American Tract Soceity ? aud is there any such book 
in course of preparation ? 

Is there any book in the Christian literature of Chiua, for the 
afflicted ? 

Will the Editor of the Recorder publish any replies which the 
above may elicit, withholding names of correspondents if requested ? 

As it is very desirable that time should not be lost in the prepara¬ 
tion of books for China, will not those engaged upon works of general 
usefulness, notify the same through the Recorder? As many who 
begin translations or original works, arc not sure of carrying them 
through to completion, and so would not wisli to bo known as engaged 
upon such works, a non dc plume, or single initial would answer. 

Inquirer. 


One of the main objects contemplated in the establishment of the 
Recorder, was to afford missionaries an opportunity of communicating 
their thoughts to each other in regard to all that concerns mission 
work in China, and to furnish such news as may be of general interest 
to the body. W e have to thank many of our brethren for the assist¬ 
ance they have given in this respect. Still we think the magazine 
might he much more largely availed of; aud,—as one of the queries of 
our correspondent would seem to imply a latent doubt on the subject, 
—we may take the opportunity of saying that we shall be extremely 
glad if his communication should draw forth the information required, 
and shall be ready to publish anything that is likely to be useful or 
interesting to our missionary readers. 

We think it highly desirable that all new publications should he 
made generally known to the missionaries throughout the empire, 
and arc careful to notify all that are sent to us. It would be well if 
authors would make a point of forwarding to us a copy of any new 
work as soon as published. We do not deem so important our corres¬ 
pondent's suggestion that those who are engaged in the preparation of 
works should notify the same to the public; nor do wc commend the 
practice, of using a uom dc plume. There are arguments iu favour of 
such a practice, and wc by no means object to publish such communica¬ 
tions, so long as the editor is informed who is the writer; but except in 
the case of signatures of well-established reputation, we believe such 
communications lose very much weight in public estimation. 

The catalogue of missionary publications about to be forwarded 
to the Centennial Exhibition, which has been drawn up with consider¬ 
able care, would go far towards answering some of our correspondent's 
questions.— Ed. 
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BIRTHS. 

At Amoy, on November Ctli, the wife 
of tlie Rev. R. Gordon of a. daughter. 

At Tokio, Japan, early in Deceinbor, 
the wife of the Rev. H. Faulds, if- D, 
of the United Presbyterian Mission, 
of a son and a daughter,—twins. 

At Shanghae,on Dec. 10th, the wife of 
the Rev. J. S. Roberts, of a daughter. 

At Hangchow, ou December 22ml, the 
wife of the Rev. W. S. Holt of a sou. 

MARRIAGES. 

At the house of the brido's mother, 
Pittsburg,Pennsylvania,U.S. ou Sept. 
16th, by the Rev. Joseph Mateer, D. 
D. assisted by the Revs. C- B. Hatch 
and E. S. McKittrich, the Rev, 
Hunter Corbett, of Chefoo, China, ! 
to Mary C. Nixon, of Pittsburg. 

At the house of D. J. Macgowau, M. D. 
Shanghac, on Oct. 80th, by the Rev. 
M. T. Yates, D. D. the Rev. Solomon 
Carpenter of Shanghae, to Mildred 
W. youngest daughter of tlio late 
Rev. Win, H. Black, of London. 

At tlio Cathedral, Shanghae, on No¬ 
vember 17tli, by the Very Rev. Dcau 
Butcher, the Rev. Joun W. Brewer. 
of the Wesleyan Mission, Wuchang, 
to Catherine Rachel, third daughter 
of the late William Rowe, of St. 
Agues, Cornwall, Englaud. 

DEATHS. 

At Shanghao, on Nov. Stli, Mrs. Mary 
Caroline, wife of Rev. Wm. J. Boone, 
of the American Episcopal Mission 
at Wuchang, aiul daughter of the Into 
C. A. De Saussure of Charleston, U. 
S. A., aged twenty-eight years and i 
eight months. 

At the London Mission, Peking, on 
Dec. 12th, the infant daughter of the 
Rev. S. E. Meoch, aged six months. 

At Kobe, Japan, on December 17th, 
1875, Emily DelaCour, wife of Rev. 
John T. Gulick, missionary of the 
American Board at Kalgau, North , 
China,—aged forty-two years. 

At Yokohama, Japan, ou December 
17th, Mrs. Jennie Hoyt, wife of Rev. 
M. A. Churchill, of the American 
Baptist Mission, Ningpo, China,— i 
aged twenty-nine years. i 


Tsf.nan foo.— The. Rev. J. F. and 
Mrs- Crossette of the American Presby¬ 
terian Mission, arrived on November 
5th, to strengthen the hands of Mr. 
Mcllvaine in the work. They are 
located in a one-story native house, and 
have been carrying on their work with¬ 
out interruption. Tho two brethren 
however, are exposed to many insults as 
they walk through tho streets of tho city. 

* * 

* 

Cuefoo. —■ Dr. Nevius writes: —- “ I 
have just returned from a visit to Cki- 
mi, where I saw very encouraging evi¬ 
dence of growth and development in 
the native churches. The Christians 
are improving every year in general in¬ 
telligence, in their ability to read and 
understand the Scriptures, and in pru¬ 
dence in intercourse with their heathen 
neighbors. They have made arrange¬ 
ments to build another substantial 
chapel in the spring, without any pecu¬ 
niary help from, and without consulting, 
their foreign teachers. They number 
now nearly three hundred.” Chi-ini is 
the place at which Mr. Corbett found 
such an encouraging work fifteen months 
since, and at the same time met with 
violent persecution. 

■?* * 

* 

Shangiiaf.. —Mrs. E. P. Capp of the 
American Presbyterian Mission at 
Tnngchow, arrived by the Alaska on 
November 9th, from the United States. 

Miss Campbell also arrived by the 
same steamer, m route to join the Am¬ 
erican Methodist Mission at Peking. 

Jhs. J. W. Lambuth arrived by the 
Nevada on December 1st, from the 
United States. 

By the same steamer, the Rev. A. P. 
Parker arrived to join the American 
Southern Methodist Mission at Soo- 
chow. 
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A very interesting work has lately 
sprang up in a hamlet a few miles north 
of Sbangkao, in connection with the 
labors of the Rev. Woo Huong-nyiob 
of the Americau Episcopal Mission. 
Thirty-two have recently been baptized, 

and the work is most encouraging. 

* * 

£ 

SOOCHOW.—Somewhat over a year 
ago, the American Southern Presby¬ 
terian Mission at this place, purchased 
a lot of ground in an aristocratic quar¬ 
ter of the city,—noL far from the Con- 
fucian Lumple. As preparations for 
building began to be made, the literati 
became excited and began to persecute 
the seller of the property. He, to 
save himself, ottered to purchase a 
lot for the missionaries in another 
quarter, and asked them to exchange; 
the literati encouraged the plan and 
the change has been effected, the mis¬ 
sionaries securing a parcel of ground 
in a much more desirable location than 
the former one. A similar transaction 
took place in connection with the same 
mission in Hangchow,—on a much lar¬ 
ger scale,—two years ago; and as in that 
case, the Soocbow mission has benefited 
in obtaining a more secure possession of 
theirproperty. The Mission of the Ameri¬ 
can Presbyterian Church North have 

also lately purchased a lot in Soockow. 
*■ 

Ningpo. —the Rev. E. C. Lord, D. D. 


of the American Baptist Mission, arriv¬ 
ed on’December 2nd, from a short visit 
to the United States. 

The Rev. James and Mrs. Bates, of 
the Church Missionary Society arrived 

from England on December 14th. 

* * 

J APAN, Tokio. —The first of a series 
of free popular lectures in Japanese, 
was delivered on Thursday night, De¬ 
cember 16tb in Tsukiji Hospital 
(Scotch U- P. Mission), by the Rev. D. 
Thompson. His subject was “The 
Mississippi Talley, past and present.” 
The Hon. J. H. Bingham, U. S. 
Minister, presided, and gave an appro¬ 
priate aud instructive address, on the 
advantages of such lectures ; which was 
afterwards translated into Japanese. 
Mr, Thompson’s lecture was listened to 
with great interest by a crowded meet¬ 
ing. A vote of than its to the chair¬ 
man and lecturer brought the meeting 
to a close. Several Japanese gentlemen 
of eminence have promised to give 
lectures on interesting and important 
subjects during the winter. 

Yokohama. —Miss Kidder, and Miss 
Sands arrived on November 1st, to join 
the American Baptist Mission; the 
former to be located at Yedo. and the 
latter at Yokohama. 

By the same ship the Rev.Mr. and Mrs. 
McKibbin arrived, cn route to join the 
Am. Baptist Mission at Swalow, China. 


|toto af flmiti IfuMitathro. 

“ Sing chin Ih ao gotten." Uranographic Chinoisc on Prc lives 
dircctes qne V Astronomic 2>>'imitivc cst originaire Ac la Chine, et qn'elle a 
cte empruntie par les anciens qienples occidenlaux <i la sphere Chinoisc: 
onumgc accompague dun Atlas Celeste Chinoia ct Grcc, par Gustave Sclilc- 
gel, Doc tcu r en Philosophic, Auden Interpret© <lu Gouvomcment ties 
Indcs-Orient ales Ncerlnndnise des Sciences. Meuibre do conseil de l’Institut 
pour la Pliilologie, la Geographic ct l'Ethnologic des Indes-Orientales 
Nemlaudaises a la Hajm, et ancien Directeur de la Soeiete des Aids et des 
Sciences a Batavia. Public par ITnstifcut ltoyal pour la Philologie, la 
Geographic ct l'Ethnologic des Iudes-Orientales Neerlandaises a la Haye. 
La Haye, Librairie de Martinus Nijlioff. Leydc, Imprimciie de E. J Brill. 
1S75. Two volumes 4to aud a l’olio Atlas. 
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A sonorous title is perhaps a fit pre¬ 
lude to a remarkable book, and such 
we think the work before us may fair¬ 
ly claim to be. The gifted author is 
known by reputation to mauy China 
residents, from his able contributions 
to the local periodicals. The present 
is no ephemeral production, being the 
oRtcorne of continuous investigation, 
prolonged through a scries of years. 
The object of the work may be stated 
in brief to be,—to trace to their source 
the facts of uranography, and to give 
some account of their raison d'etre. 
Dr. Scblcgel is not the first who has 
attempted an interpretation of the 
quaint figures with which western 
science has been pleased to tapestry 
the starry vault above our heads ;—but 
in the theory winch he has put for¬ 
ward in elucidation, we believe lie is 
quite original. In developing this 
theory, it is very evident he has not 
been unduly influenced by conse¬ 
quences; but following it up to its legi¬ 
timate result, he has arrived at the no¬ 
table conclusion,—that the names of 
the constellations on the Chinese sphere 
indicate an antiquity of about 17,000 
years before the Christian era. Whore 
all preceding theorists may be said to 
have failed, it is but fair that we should 
give a hearing to an authority of Dr, 
Schiegel’s standing: We venture there- 
fore to trace the steps by which lie has 
arrived at this result; and preliminary 
to this wc may state his four cardinal 
propositions: — 

1st. The names on our celestial 
globes, as derived from the Egyptians 
and Greeks, are—with some few excep¬ 
tions—utterly inapplicable to the cir¬ 
cumstances of the ancient nations to 
whom they have been generally attri¬ 
buted. 

2nd. The names of the constella¬ 
tions on the Chinese sphere, correspond 
exclusively to the condition of the 
Chinese, 

3rd. Nearly all the names of the 


Chinese asterisms being found on our 
western globes, they must have been 
borrowed from the Chinese by western 
nations, which have since added some 
new constellations- 

4th. The antiquity of Chinese ura¬ 
nography is corroborated by the testi¬ 
mony of Chinese tradition and history, 
as also by the researches of European 
geologists. 

The first of these propositions we may 
pass over without much misgiving; or 
at least take it for granted, and pro¬ 
ceed to the consideration of the second. 
Here wc are met by an anomaly at the 
outset, which has proved a sore puzzle 
to all Dr. Schlegcl’s predecessor. Wo 
may state it more intelligibly to Eu¬ 
ropeans, by using our familiar signs of 
the zodiac rather than the Chinese 
names. Thus with ns Capri comm re¬ 
presents the Winter solstice, Aries the 
Vernal equinox, Cancer the Summer 
solstice, and Libra, the Autumnal 
equinox; corresponding in rotation 
with the North, West, South and East. 
The Chinese on the contrary are unan¬ 
imously persistent in giving the rota¬ 
tion thus:— -Capricoinus for Winter,— 
in the North; Libra for Spring,—in 
the West; Cancer for Summer,—in 
the South ; and zincs for Autumn,— 
in the East. This arrangement is no 
modern institution with the Chinese; 
Ibr the very earliest astronomical no¬ 
tices they have handed down to os. are 
in the same (to us) grotesque attitude. 
In the infancy of society, when they 
first began rudely to divide the sphere 
into four parts for the convenience of 
agriculture, these were termed |j|| lucti, 
the '■ Tortoise," 5 roughly covering 6Vt- 
ffifarins, Capriconius and Aqttanm, and 
assigned to the North or Winter; Jj& 
IIoo, the ‘•Tiger,’’ fur Pisces, Aries 
and 'Jaunts, assigned to the East or 
Autumn ; C; Neaou , the “ Bird,' 5 for 
Gemini, Cancer and Leo, assigned to the 
South or Summer; and Lung, the 
“ Dragon,” for Virgo, Libra and >Scor- 
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pio, assigned to Spring and the East. 
It will be seen that the great difficulty 
hero is, that while Capricorim and 
Cancer hold their natural positions, 
those of Aries and Libra are mutually 
reversed. As astronomical observation 
advanced, and each of these quarters 
became subdivided into seven parts, 
thus forming the zodiac of twenty- 
eight constellations, the same therory 
was still preserved, as it is to the pre¬ 
sent day. An able sinologue remarks 
on this question :—“ This discrepancy 
does not seem however to trouble their 
minis at all, and we may safely leave 
it unexplained.”* 

Another indication of the signs of 
the seasons, is found in the beginning 
of the Shoo fang, one of the oldest 
Chinese documents extant. We read 
there that the emperor “ commanded 

the second brother He to reside at.. 

the Blight Valley, and there respect¬ 
fully to receive as a guest the rising 
sun, and to adjust and arrange the 

labours of the spring.‘The star’ 

he said 1 is in Ncaou ; you may thus 

exactly determine mid-spring’. 

He farther commanded the third bro¬ 
ther He to reside at Man-keaou, and 
arrange the transformations of the sum¬ 
mer, and respectfully to observe the 

extreme limit of the shadow . 

‘The star’ said he ‘ is Ho; you may 
thus exactly determine mid-summer.’ 

.He separately commanded tbe 

second brother Ho to reside at the 

west,.and there respectfully lo 

convoy tbe setting sun. and to adjust 
and arrange the completing labours of 

the autumn.‘The star’ he said 

* is lieu; you may thus exactly deter¬ 
mine inid-aulunm.’..He further 

commanded the third brother Ho to 

reside in the northern region,. 

and there to adjust and examine tbe 
changes of the winter.‘ The 

* The Chinese Classics, vol. iii, FroLcge- 
niwMi, p. 95. 


•star’ said he ‘is Maou; thus you may 
exactly determ be mid-win ter.’ ” 

In this extract we find the names 
of four stars given, i. e. Ncaou., Ifo, 
Heu, and Maou; —or, substituting the 
more modem names for Neaou and Ifo, 
we have jg Sing, ’§ Fang, lieu, 
and Maou,* pointing out respective¬ 
ly the equinoxes and solstices. But 
how these stars indicate t the terms in 
question,—in what position <<r at what 
hour,—has hitherto baffled all exposit¬ 
ors both native and foreign, satisfactori¬ 
ly to explain. 

After a summary review of tbe vari¬ 
ous theories that have been proposed, Dr. 
Schlegel proceeds to expound bis own, 
which amounts to something like this. 
The inadequacy of every scheme that 
lias been proposed to make ibis legend 
synchronize with the reputed time of 
Yaou, shews it to he not a contemporary 
record, but a tradition handed down 
from remote antiquity. As to the manner 
in which the four stars above named 
are to point out their respective terms, 
lie professes to follow literally tbe 
guidance of Yaou’s commission. At 
spring, the astronomer is told “ respect¬ 
fully to receive as a guest the rising 
sun,”—implying sunrise as the time 
for observation; at tbe autumu term, 
the orders are “respectfully to convoy 
the setting sun,” implying sunset as 
tbe time of observation; midsummer 
was to be determined by “ the extreme 
length of the shadow,” implying noon 
as the time of observation ; and mid¬ 
winter was to be determined by tbe 
culmination of tbe star maou, thus 
implying midnight as tbe time of ob¬ 
servation- Having fixed on the modus 
operandi, it is obvious that the secular 
displacement of the seasons by preces¬ 
sion, will not vitiate the theory ; and it 
only remains to ascertain how tbe year 
stood in regard to the sidcrial sphere, 

* It may 1* observed, these are the four 
constellations in the cycle of twenty-eight, that 
perpetually nmrk the (our Sundays in rotation 
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at tbe time tbe constellations were 
named. This the author professes to 
have done by an elaborate and critical 
analysis of the names of all the as- 
terisms known to Chinese astronomy. 
Tlie conclusion to which he is led by 
this investigation, is that the cradle of 
astral science was in China, somewhere 
about the 35th degree of north latitude, 
and that the star ^ heu or (3 Aquarii 
culminated at midnight on the winter 
solstice, and the star ffifang, or 7t Scor¬ 
pion is consequently marked the vernal 
equinox- By calculation he finds that 
when these events took place, the equi¬ 
noctial colure intersected the equator 
about 250 degrees in arrear of its present 
position. The star fang would then 
rise due east at 5 a. m. on the morning 
of the vernal equinox j and maon, or the 
Pleiades would set with the sun,—being 
consequently invisible,—on the evening 
of the autumnal equinox. There is a 
cnriotis phenomenon attendant on this 
position, which Dr. Scblegel does not 
fail to press into his service ; i■ e. on 
the vernal equinox in question, the star 
k Libra, which would rise with the 
sun, bears the Chinese name or 

tbe “Sun” star; while A Tauii, that 
would set with the sun on the day of 
the autumnal equiuox, bears the Chinese 
name ft yu$, or the “ Moonstar. 
Tbe next step was to ascertain at what 
period tbe above phenomena took place, 
which is a simple question of calcula¬ 
ting the precession of the equinoxes. 
250 degrees=90,000 seconds, which 
divided by 50.2503" (the annual pre¬ 
cession), gives a quotient of 17,908 
years, since the vernal equinox was in 
tbe neighbourhood of Antares. But 
this is not all; for it is found that the 
precession is more rapid now (ban it. 
was in the days of yore; which requires 
808 years to be added to the above 
number,—making altogether 18,716' 
years. From this deduct the 18 cen¬ 
turies of the Christian era, and the 
result will be 16,916 d. c. as tbe dato 
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of Lbe foundation of Chinese ur anogra- 
phy. 

Wo have thus endeavoured to give 
as concisely as practicable, an outline of 
the system, to the elucidation of which 
Dr. Sehlegel devotes some 940 quarto 
pages. That ha bas brought a vast 
amouut of learning to bear on his sub¬ 
ject, is apparent to tbe most superfi¬ 
cial reader;—that he has discovered 
many curious facts, is beyond dispute;— 
and that be has succeeded in pulling 
to pieces tbe various schemes that have 
been thought out for the explanation 
of the anomalies of Chinese astronomy, 
is perfectly true; yet we confess tbe 
evidence be has adduced is of such a 
voluminous and complex character, 
that we have not gene over it with 
that care necessary to render a decided 
opinion of any great value. 

It seems to our unscientific view that 
his argumentsarefrequcntly far-fetched; 
and that he rather appears in the role 
of a special pleader for his favorite 
theory, than as an impartial investigat¬ 
or. Wo will not press this point how¬ 
ever, as it is not to be expected that 
he will give bis readers a detail of the 
whole argument as it bas passed 
through lu's mind. His object is only 
to set forth such aspects of the subject 
as have proved convincing to himself; 
and having done so, we are con¬ 
strained to say that wc think his struc¬ 
ture rests on a very slender foundation. 
His arguments do not carry the weight 
of conviction to our mind. 

The work is a perfect thesaurus of 
information regarding the astrology 
and astronomy of the ancients, illus¬ 
trated by a profusion of interesting 
matter relating to the history, habits 
and customs of the Chinese. It would 
be vain to deny that he does oc¬ 
casionally make a point, in the dis¬ 
covery of some analogy or unexpected 
coincidence ; hut having mounted his 
hobby, be holds the reins so loosely, 
that it seems absolutely beyond con- 
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trol. We fear his attempt to explain 
the mysteries of the Yih Ling, and to 
give a rational interpretation to the 
cosmogony of that ancient volume, by 
an analysis of the starry firmament, 
will scarcely commend itself to the 
judgment of most readers. 

We observe a want of care sometimes 
in his translations from the Chinese; 
but with all due candour, he generally 
gives the original text, thus enabling bis 
readers to verify bis statements; and 
we aro bound to say that the mistrans¬ 
lations met with, have no important 
bearing on bis general argument. We 
quote the following as an example, in 
which he has so far missal the mean¬ 
ing of the text, as to render it almost 
by a contveseiis :— 

urns ass & fi¬ 

st 

S SUB £$£ 

W SSjKBi&'t* 

This is an extract from the 9th book 
of Ihe Teen yv£n lelh le. giving the 
author’s observations on Yik-hing’s 
strictures on Wang Heaou-l f ling’s theory 
of the precession of the equinoxes; 
in which he states that Yih-hing in his 
elaborate criticism, has not exactly 
Lit the truth himself. Dr. Sehlegel 
begins his quotation in the middle of i 
a sentence, the preceding portion of 
which we have prefixed within brackets. 
With this omission he proceeds :— 

“ When it is said that in the time of 
Yaou, the winter solstice was in the 1st 
degree of the division 1 leu (P Aquarii), 
it is clear the ancient method is not 
understood; for, in that case, the two 
divisions Sing ( a Hytlrte) and Chanty 
(vXtpfj ny Hydras) ought to hive ex¬ 
changed places light and left. For that 
reason I say, when the winter solstice 
was in Hen and Wei (P Aquarii and 
e d Pegasi), then on the day of the sum¬ 
mer solstice Ho (~ Scorpiouis) would | 
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have already passed the Meridian 

The true interpretation of this pas¬ 
sage would in fact be more helpful to 
Dr. Seblogel’s theory than what lie 
has given. We venture the following 
version. Speaking of Yih-liiug’s miscon¬ 
ception with regard to the precession of 
the equinoxes, the author continues:— 
[2his aror arises from not /taring criti¬ 
cally examined the sccitlai' changes dur¬ 
ing the Three dynasties;] hence he places 
the winter solstice in the time of Yaou 
in the first degree of licit. Neither has 
he investigated the undent laws shewing 
a mutual interchange of position betoecn 
the two asterisms Sing and Chang ;j" 
hence he says, when the winter solstice 
is between /learntd wei, ho is already past 
the meridian at the summer solstice.” 

Dr. Sehlegel has some ingenious con¬ 
jectures regarding the various cycles, 
and several very pertinent suggestions 
touching their origin. We demur, 
however, entirely to his calling the 
Chinese cycle of twelve animals,— i. e. 
Rat, Ox, Tiger, Ilare, &c.—a sidereal 
Zodiac. This cycle is well known to 
most Chinese, and is used for a variety 
of purposes,—chiefly astrological; but 
we have never seen it included in the 
nomenclature of any portion of the 
stellar sphere. Nor can we admit any¬ 
thing like the antiquity lie claims for 
it,—in China at least. One of the 
commonest uses of this cycle in rac- 

* Wo give Dr. S'lilegel’s test of the 
above“Qnand on ilit quo Un temps rie Yno, 
lc solstice d'hiver etait duns la ler degni dc 
la division Lfiu (P du Yerscan), e'est qu’on 
n’entend pins l’nncienne methode; car, dans 
ce cas, les dens divisions Siny (a Hydrae) et 
Tr.hauy (yXtpfiny llydrae) doivent avoir 
change de place tie tjuvche a droit e . C’cst 
pour cela que jo dis qne, quand le solstice 
d’hiver so trouvnit c» Ilitt et I Pei (|3 du 
Ycrseau et £ $ <Jn Pcgitsc), nlors an jour du 
solstice d’etc [Jo du Scorpion) aura dejit 
pn*x6 le mdi'i’iicn.” p. 0. 

f This curious fact of the mutual inter¬ 
change of potion of tie two aw, is spoken 
of at somo length in the preceding Look of the 
native work. 
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direval times, was for dating doeu- 
nients; but we do not know any in¬ 
stance of its application in this way 
much before the 13th century of our 
era. Indeed the historian Ma Twau- 
lin who lived about that time, describes 
the cycle—-as being in use among the 
Kirghiz,—with A minuteness inconsis¬ 
tent with the idea that it was then 
generally known in China;—and points 
out its correspondence with the Chi¬ 
nese cycle 2Vec, Chow, Yin, Muon, etc., 
which is of undoubted antiquity. To 
prove the knowledge of the cycle dur¬ 
ing the T'ang, Dr. Seidegel quotes the 
sentence :—“ The tiger seizes, departs 
and returns; the sign Yin is his evid¬ 
ence.” This siugte quotation from an 
obscure author of no repute, is but a 
feeble basis on which to rest on argit- 
merit. Jn one place at least he has 
inadvertently quoted an author on this 
point, who is really shaking of our 
western zodiac,—Aries, Taurus, Ac. 
which was also introduced into China, 


by the Buddhists during the T'ang 
dynasty or earlier, and again at a later 
period by the Mohammedans, when it 
was used olUoially by the Astronomical 
Board at the beginning of the Miner. 

As a whole, wc think the work 
1 illicit have been with advantage re- 
duced to about a third part of its 
present size. With all its shortcom¬ 
ings and redundancies however, it 
may prove of great value to the student 
of Chinese, for the author's careful 
identification of all the stars on western 
globes, down to the sixth magnitude, 
with their equivalents on the Chinese 
sphere. Besides the catalogues in the 
body of the work, they are beautifully 
designed on the seven lithographed 
sheets of the Atlas, where the twenty- 
eight zodiacal groups, and the three 
largo circumpolar constellations are 
printed in red, to distinguish them 
from the other groups, the positions of 
which are all referred to these leading 
asterisks. 


Conchylinlogic Fluviatilc dc hi Province dc Nanking par le E. P, Hondo do 
la Compagnie do Jesus, Mission) mire apostoliqnc an Kiung-Nnti. Premier 
Fascicule. Paris. Librairie F. Saw. 2-1, line llautefeuillc. 


This is another contribution to the 
zoology of the Middle Kingdom. There 
have been not a few workers in this 
department of science among us of late 
years, and the cabinets of Europe 
have been enriched with numerous 
specimens from China. Frequently it 
happens that these have to be sent to 
Europe for identification, and it is well 
to find collectors who will take this 
trouble. We are glad however to sec 
that the bumble denizens of our creeks 
and rivers have found a chronicler in 
our fellow-resident Father Hcudc, who 
seems up to the time in his knowledge 
of these leslaccans, familiarly known by 
the name of clams. The brochure be¬ 
fore us is ostensibly the first part of a 
larger work on the shells of the pro¬ 
vince of Nanking, in which-—from the 
specimen—we presume the author in 


eludes the provinces of Keang-se. Gan- 
luvny and Keang-son. There is no 
preface or introduction of any kind, 
the author at once entering in mdius 
re,s\ We have eight artistic lilbugra- 
plied plates of the shells so familiar to 
our eyes in this part of China, and 
scientifically known as the Nayad fami¬ 
ly. Seventeen varieties of the Unio, 
one AnodouCo and one Myccptopits, are 
represented to the life, accompanied by 
a severely technical description of each. 
We observe the learned author has 
modestly shunted his own name off one 
variety given in the Jowned dc Con - 
chyliolugic as Unio If cuddy which he 
has renamed as Unio Uttfescens. We 
trust lie may be able to carry on to 
completion bis classified catalogue of 
the shells of mid-China. 
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pj ^ Mb k’i> Jcemig e, “Sermons on Mark;" by Rev. E. Fab or ; vols. 
ii & iii, 1875. 

# ra » s it # He pi h lae shoo cliod shih, “ Commentary on the Epistle 
to the Hebrews;" by Rev. Samuel Dodd, Shaughae, 1875- 
■fg Ilf Sin t'od kih yen, “ Pointed sayings of a Believer;" by Rev. A. E. 

Moule, Ningpo, 1875. 

ife §?• pi? Sung chod siting she, “Sacred Songs of Praise;" by Rev. J. Lees, 
Shanghae, 1875. 

In our May-June number we noticed 


the 1st. volume of Mr. Faber’s excel¬ 
lent work on Mark’s Gospel- Two 
more volumes have now reached us, 
bringing bis expositions down to the 
end of the 12th chapter. Next to the 
translation of the Sacred Scriptures, we 
believe there is no branch of Christian 
literature in which a missionary may 
he more profitably engaged, than in 
the preparation of expository treatises 
on the text of the Holy record- There 
are already a goodly number of pub¬ 
lications of this class in the native lan¬ 
guage, going far towards a commen¬ 
tary on tbe complete text, though vary¬ 
ing much in the character and scope 
of the difierent parts by so many dif¬ 
ferent authors- We set a high estimate 
on this result of Mr. Faber’s long and 
earnest application. 

We are fortunate in being able to 
draw the attention of our readers to 
another labourer in this department, 
who has just given to tbe public the 
fruit of years of careful study. The 
volume has an introductory discourse 
in seven leaves, in which the writer 
gives a detail of the various opin¬ 
ions held with regard to the quest¬ 
ions as to,—by whom, and to whom 
the epistle was written,—when and 
where it was written, and in what 
language 7 Mr. Dodd’s own leaning 
to A polios as the author is obvious, 
and probably most of his readers will 
be led to tbe same conclusion. The 
remarks on these questions are follow¬ 
ed by a summary of the scope of the 
epistle. A novel feature in this 
commentary is the introduction of 
a series of pictorial illustrations before 
the 9th chapter, giving the gener¬ 


ally accepted representations of the 
ark in the wilderness with its ap¬ 
purtenances, the golden candlestick, 
the table with shew-bread, sacrifices, 
priests, <fcc. Such representations may 
be very beneficial to the student, in 
enabling him to lealize the scenes and 
events of tbe text. 

Mr. Moule has given us the fervid 
utterances of a pious soul; being se¬ 
lections from a diary written last cen¬ 
tury, by an English divine who en¬ 
tered the ministry in advanced life- 
Being the heartfelt experience of a man 
who looked on religion as a reality, it 
is calculated to be very helpful to the 
earnest inquirer, as revealing the daily 
thoughts of one who could say,—“ I 
know in whom I have believed.” The 
extracts are classified under the head¬ 
ings—Confession of Sin,—The Bible, 
—God,—Original Sin,—Repentance, 
— Jesus Christ, — Faith, — Good 
deeds,— 1 Christians,—Love,— Patience, 
—Prayer,—The Holy Communion,— 
Preach iug,—- and Heaven. 

Mr. Lees’ hymnals consist of free 
translations of ten pieces from Sankey’s 
Songs and Solos , and seem well adapt¬ 
ed to the native ear, when sung to the 
original music. Beginning with the 
very popular hymn “Jesus of Naza¬ 
reth passeth by,” this is followed by 
—Whosoever will,—Jesus the water of 
life will give,—The great Physician, 
.—I hear thy welcome voice,—Safe in 
the arms of Jesus,—The Lord will 
provide,—More to follow,—Hold the 
fort,—Jewels. May these sacred songs 
tend to nourish among the natives of 
China, some of those holy feelings and 
aspirations, to which they have so large¬ 
ly ministered in Cbristiau countries. 



